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PREFACE. 



The present work is designed to supply a want that has been long 
felt by most persons engaged in classical tuition. Hitherto we have 
bad no work in the English language which exhibited, in a Ibrm 
adapted to the use of young pupils, the results of the labours of modem 
scholars in the various subjects included under the general term of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. The "Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities" is intended for the more advanced student, and 
contains, moreover, information on a vast variety of subjects, which is 
not required by those who are commencing their classical studies. It 
has therefore been supposed, that an Abridgment of that work 
illustrating the Greek and Roman vmters usually read in the lower 
classes of our public s<^ools, and omitting all such matters as are of 
no use to the young student, might prove an acceptable addition to our 
school-literature. In fact, the Abridgment was undertaken at the 
suggestion of the head-master of one of our great public schools, and 
no pains have been spared to adapt it to the class of persons for 
whom it is more especially intended. Conciseness and clearness have 
been chiefly studied ; all discussions on doubtful and controverted 
subjects have been omitted ; and such of the articles as are suscep- 
tible of it have been illustrated by woodcuts from ancient works 
pf art. 

Though this work has been drawn up chiefly for the use of the 
lower forms in our public schools, the wants of another class of persons 
have also been consulted. It is believed that the work wdll be found 
to be of no small assistance to those who have not studied the Greek 
and Roman writers, but who frequently need information on many 
poiots connected with Greek and Roman Antiquities. Care has been 
taken not to presume too mudi on the knowledge of the reader ; and 
it is therefore hoped, that most of the articles may be read with 
advantage and profit by persons who are unacquainted with the classi- 
cal writers. 



IV PREFACE. 

It should be borne in mind, that this work does not profess to gire 
an abridged account of all the subjects which are comprised in the 
larger work. On many matters, such as those relating to Jurispru- 
dence, and several departments of Art, the reader must refer £ot 
information to the other Dictionary. On many subjects likewise, which 
are contained in this Abridgment, only the most important facts are 
stated ; those who desii*e more detailed information, and an account 
of the conflicting views held by modern scholars on certain points, 
must consult the original work. In such cases the present work will 
serve as a convenient introduction to the other, and wiH enable the 
student to use the latter with more advantage and profit than he 
would otherwise have been able to do. It has been considered 
•unnecessary to give in this Abridgment references to ancient and 
modem writers, as they are not required by the class of persons for 
-whose use the book is designed, and they are to be found in the 
original work. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

London, May 20th, 1845. 



PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 

The Editor believes that he is rendering a very acceptable service 
to the young student, in presenting him with a corrected and im- 
proved edition of the present work, both on account of the aid which 
it will afford him in his classical reading, and because the information 
contained in it will be found to be far more accurate and worthy of 
reliance than that given in any similar work ever published in this 
country. In preparing this volume for the press, errors in the 
London edition have been corrected, many important articles have 
been added, aqd the amount of illustrations has been very materially 
enlarged. The Greek Index, also, which abounded in errors, has 
been carefully revised and augmented. 

Col, Con, Feb, 9ih, 1846. 



SCHOOL-DICTIONARY 

GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIUUITIES. 



A/BJiCVfi {iSa^, denoted pnmaiily a 
squBie tablet of any dewnplion, and was 
hence employed m the following Eignifica- 

1. A table, or side-boarJ, chiefly used for 
the display of gold and Bklver cups, and other 
kinds of valuable and arnamental utenaila. 
The use of abaci was first introduced at 
Rome from Asia Minor after the victories of 
Cn. Manilas Vulso. b. c. 187, and their intro- 
duction WBB regarded as ona of the marts of 
the grovring iuiury of the age. 

2. A drauebt-bonrd or cheea-board. 

3. A board used by matbematiciaiis fot 
drawing diagrams, and by arithmeticians for 
the purposes of ealculBtion, 

4. In architecture, the flat sqnare stone 
which constituted the highest member of a 
column, being placed iminediately under the 




of (he victim w 



in sacrifice. The word is derived from aUi- 
gert. in imitation of the Greek aviAiyeiv, 
which is used io a similar manner. The« 
parts were also called PorriciiBj PrategTuina, 
ProMclo. [SACRIFICIUM.] 

ABOLLA, a cloaX chiefly worn by loldiera, 
and thus opposed to the toga, the garb or 
peace. [Too*.] The abolla was used bv the 

the philosophers who affected severity dif 
mannera and life. 



ACCUBATIO, 
ACATIUM (inii 






) have 






aame as the Roman icaplia. The Acm 
also Balls adapted for fast sailing. 

ACCENSUS. 1. A public officer, who at- 
tended on soieral of the Roman magiBtrat 
He anciently preceded the consul who h 
not the fascea, which cuttom. after being lo 
disueed, was reslored b^ Julius Cseat in 1 
first coneulship. Accensi also attended on the 
governors of provinces. 2. Theacco 
alio a clasB of suldiers in the Roma 
who were enhsted alter the full number of 
the legion had been completed, in older to 
supply any vacancies thai might occur in the 
legion. They were talien, according to the 
census of Serviua Tulltua, from (be Rllh clase 

rear of the armT, behind the triarii. 
ACCLAMA'TIO was the public eipresaion 

displeasure, by loud ac 

forms of acclemaiiona 






,, plea. 
- Onm 



ilwaya uaed by the i 
numans ; as, lor loeiance, at marriages, lo 
Hymn, Hymrneti, ot Talatiia ; at triumphs. 



Hymtn, Hynunet' 
la TuwntjAt; at 



died out Flau^u to the b 






lually pi 



Bed by aucb expres- 



ACCU'BfTA, the name of couches which \ 
were used in the time of the Roman emperora 
instead of the triclinium, for reclming on a 
meala. The mattresses and feather-beds wen 
softer and higher, and the supports (/ulcra) o 

The clothes and pillows spread ove 



then 






The Greeks and Roma., 
later times, to recline at their ineals ; bi 
practice could not have been ot great antiquity 
in Greece, since Homer always describes f - 
eons as sitting at their meals ; and Isic 
of Seville, an ancient grammarian, also ai 
butes the same custom to the ancient _.. 
mans. Even in the time of the early Ro- 
man emperors, children in families of the 
anfc used to sit together, 1 



I elderi 



It the 



npper part of the room. Roman ladies con- 
tinued the practice of sitting at table, e' 
after (be recumbent position had become ci 

been considered more decent, and more agi 

, able lo Ihe severity and purity of anci... 

manners for women to sit, more especially 

if many perstms were present. But, c " " 



ACKOSTOLIUH. 
nhence Homes speBks of the Mtdut ocmoMi, 
The BCinaces was a short and atraigh t weapon, 
and thus differed from Che Roman lica, which 
neacnrved. It was worn on the liRht side of 
the body, whereas the Groeka and Bomang 
UBDallyhad their swords suspended on the left 
side. The form of the >cinacB8,«illi the mode 
of weatidK it, ia illostnted by the following 
PecsepolitBii figoree. 




ACLtS, a kind of dart with a leathern thong 
■ttached to it. [Ahintdh.J 

ACROA'MA i&«p6aiia}, which properly 
means anything heard, was the name giien 
to aeoncett of platen on different musical in- 
struments, and aUa to an inlerlnde perfonned 
during the exhibition of the pubhc gamea. 
The word is alao applied to the actors and 
■nnaicians who were emgdoyed to amuse 

^osts during "~ " '" * " 

times nsed t 

rANAONOSTIS., 

ACRO-POLia (iKpimAtc). rnalmostall 
Greek cities, which were Qsuslly built npoD 
a hill, rock, or some natnial eleratioti, there 
was a castle n a citaiisl, erected upon the 
highest part of the rock or hill, to which the 
name of Acmpalii, higher or npper cily, was 
giTen. ThaswoTesdofanacnqiolis at Athens, 
Corinth, Argos, Hessens, and many other 
places. The Capitolium at Rome anawervd 
the same purpose as the acropoUs in the 
Grsek cities ; and of the »me kmd were the 
towerof Agathocles at Utica, aitd that of An- 



ACROSTUL-IUH (^MOordXiov), the ei- 
tmtdtjt^HmcTdXoc. Ills iJT*Ur projected 
from the haad of the proiw, and its wttcemity 



and U 



3 as a weapon of 



ACROTE'RIUM (iKpurnptov). signUies 
the extremity of anything, and was applied by 
the Greeks to the eilremitiei of the prow of 
a vessel iaKpo(TT6Xnn>), which were uaoally 
taken from a conquered vessel as a mark of 
tictory : the act of doing so was called 

ACTA DIL'RNA(proce^ingsofthedBy) 
was a kind ofgaiette or newspaper poblishod 
daily at Rome, under the authority of tbs 
goTsmnient, It contained an account oF the 
nrocoodings of the public asaemblies, of the 
law courts, of the punishment of offenders, 
and a list of births, marriages, deaths, &e. 
The proceedings of the public assemblies and 
the law courts, were obtained by means of 
reporters (vniarti). The proceedings of (he 
senate (acia imaiiu,) were not pubhshfld till 
the time of Julius Cssar, but this custom was 
prohibited by Augustus, An account of the 
proceedings of the senate was still preserved, 
though not pubhshed, and some senator aeems 

-"- ■'• — The Acta IMums, which 

hlicOtActa 

ACTA 8ENATTJ8. [Acvi DmiNA.I 
A-CTIA (iKTia), a fbsUval celebrated every 
three yeen at Actium in Epirus, with wrest- 
ling, horae-radng. and sea-fights, in honour of 
Apollo. There was a celebrated temple of 

lium, Aflerlhedefeatof Actony 

Augustus enlarged the temple, 
"" *" ""' celebrated everj 



and instituted g 
five veari 






strictly adapted to the words of the laws, and 
therefore could not be varied. But these form« 
of action gradually fell into disuse, in conse- 
quence of the GxceasiTe nicety required, and 
the failure conaequant on the slightest onol 
in the pleadings, and they were avsntualiy 
abolished by the Lei Aebutia, and two Leges 
Jnliae, except in a few cases. 

In the old Roman constitution, the know] 
edge of the law was ma 
wtHi the instilqlM and c« 



4 ACTIO. 

and was accordingly in the hands of the pa- 
tricians alone, whose aid their clients were 
obliged to ask in ail their legal disputes. App. 
Claudius Caecus, perhaps one of the earliest 
writers on law, drew up the various forms of 
actions, probably for his own use and that of 
his friends: the manuscript was stolen or 
copied by his scribe Cn. Flavins, who made 
it public ; and thus, according to the story, 
the plebians became acquainted with those 
legal forms which hitherto had been the ex- 
clusive property of the patricians. After the 
abolition oi the old legal actions, a suit was 
prosecuted in the following manner : — 

An action was commenced by the plaiatiff 
summoning thedefendant to appear before the 
praetor or other magistrate who had jurisdictio : 
this process was called in jus voceUio ; and, ac- 
cordmg to the laws of the Twelve Tables, was 
in effect a dragging of the defendant before the 
praetor, if he refused to go quietly ; and al- 
though this rude proceeding was somewhat 
modified in later times, we find in the time of 
Horace that if the defendant would not go 
quietly, the plaintiff called upon any bystander 
to witness, and dragged the defenaant into 
court. The parties might settle their dispute 
on their way to the court, or the defendant 
might be bailed by a vindex. The vindex must 
not be confomided with the vades. This set- 
tlement of disputes on the way was called 
transactio in viUf and serves to explain a pas- 
sage in St. Matthew, v., 25. 

When before the praetor, the parties were 
said jwre agere. The plaint^ then prayed for 
an action, and if the praetor allowed it (dahat 
actionem) J he then declared what action tie in- 
tended to bring against the defendant, which 
he called edere actionem. This might be done 
in writing, or orally, or by the plaintiff taking 
the defendant to the aZ6um [Album], and show- 
ing him which action he mtended to rely on. 
As the fonmUae on the album comprehended, 
or were supposed to comprehend, every pos- 
sible form of action that could be required by 
a plaintiff, it was presumed that he could find 
among all the formulae some one which was 
adapted to his case ; and he was, accordingly, 
supposed to be without excuse if he did not 
take pains to select the proper formulae. If 
he took the wrong one, or if he claimed more 
than his due, he lost his cause (catua cadebat) ; 
but the praetor sometimes gave him leave to 
amend his claim or intentio. It will be ob- 
served that as the formulae were so numerous 
and comprehensive, the plaintiff had only to 
select the formulae whicn he supposed to be 
suitable to his case, and it would require no 
farther variation than the insertion of the 
i^ames of (he parties and of t^e tiding cl^ed, 



ACTIO. 

or the subject-matter of the suit, with the 
amount of damages, &c., as the case might 
be. 

When the praetor had granted an action, the 
plaintiff required the de&ndant to give secu- 
rity for his appearance before the praetor (in 
jure) on a day nam^, commonly tne day but 
one after the in jus vocatiOy unless the matter 
in dispute was settled at once. The defen- 
dant, on finding a surety, was said vades dare, 
vadxmonium promittere, or facere ; the surety, 
vas^ was said spondere ; the plaintiff*, when 
satisfi^ with the surety ,was said vadari retm, 
to let him go on his sureties, or to have sure- 
ties from him. When the defendant promised 
to appear m jure on the day named, vrithout 
giving any surety, this was called vadirtumiwn 
purum. m some cases, recuperatores [ Judbx] 
were named, who, in case of the defendant 
making default, condemned him in the sum d 
money named in the vadimonium. 

If the defendant appeared on the day ap- 
pointed, he was said vadimonium sistere ; if be 
did not appear, he was said vadimonium dese- 
ndsse ; and the praetor gave to the plaintiff 
the bonorum possessio. Both parties, on the 
day appointed, were summoned by a crier 
(vraeco)t when the plaintiff made his claim or 
demand, which wns very briefly expressed, 
and may be considered as corresponding to 
our declaration at law. 

The defendant might either deny the plain- 
tiffs claim, or he might reply to it by a plea, 
exceptio. If he simply denied the plaintiff's 
claim, the cause was at issue, and a judex 
might be demanded. The forms of the excep- 
tio , also, were contained in the praetor's edict, 
or, upon hearing the facts, the praetor adapt- 
ed the plea to the case. 

The plaintiff might reply to the defendant's 
exceptio. The plaintiffs answer was called 
replicatio. If the defendant answered the re- 
pacatio, his answer was called duplicatio ; and 
the parties might go on to the tripUcatio and 
^uadruplicatio) and even further, if the matters 
m question were such that they could not 
otherwise be brought to an issue. 

A person might maintain or defood an ac- 
tion by his cognitor or procurator, or, as we 
should say, by his attorney. The plaintiff 
and defenaant used a certain form oi words 
in appointing a cognitor, and it would appear 
that the appointment was made in the pres- 
ence of both parties. The cognitor needed 
not to be present, and his appointment was 
complete when by his acts he had signified 
l^s assent. 

When the cause was brought to an issue, 
a judex or judices might be demanded of the 
praetor, who named or appointed a judex, and 



otaiidici. Safari . 

be m jure: the prosecution of the «ctio bi. 
fore the jndei reqnires 0, separate discDBMon. 

ACTOR, iignified general! j a plainliffi _ 
s civil OT priTtit« action, the ptainliff was often 
called pcUror; in a public action (cauia pub- 
lico.), be WBscalled oecMotor. The defendant 
WHH called mii, both in private and p 
causes : this tetm, however, accordinR to 
ero, might signify either parly, aa iodeer 

might conclude from the word itself. 

private action, the defendantwas often called 
adBtriariiH, but either party might be called 
adxmarnu with tespecl to the other. Wards 
brought their actions by their guanJiai 

tOI. PcTcgrini - -<■ ---2— 11- . 

law, that they 



!, originally b 
■ ■ ras; b. 
a fictl 



bnt af- 



r has also the eense of an agent o 
. sraUy. 1 
m officer who had Ibi 



[Act 

Bger of another's bosiness general] 
(or publiaa was an officer who ha 
inlendence or care of slaves and property be- 

ACTORS on the stage, [Hi 

ACTUA-BIAE NAVES,traQ., , 

' 1 have been built in a lighter style than 

e olhen 



ADDICTI. [Niii] 

ADFINES. [AmNis,] 

ADLECTl, or ALLECTI, those persons 
undei tbs empire who were admitted to the 
privileges and honours of the praetorship, 

Suaeatorship. aedileehip, and other public of- 
ces, without having any duties to perfono. 
The senators called adlecti, seem to have beert 
the same as the conscripti. 

ADMISSIONA-LES, chamberlains at (he 
imperii court, who intniduccd persons to the 
presence of Ibe emperor. They wore divided 
into four classea ; the chief officer of each 





senate 


pon the panishn 


lent of those who 


hadbeei 


[.'cmicemedinths 


conspiracy of Cat- 


iline,we find the first m« 


tion of short-hand 












re of length, a 



the speech of 

ACTUS, a Roman d 

called acha quadratua, . _^ ._ 

jugerum, or H,400 square Roman feet. The 
aciut muuniu, or timplu, was ISO feet long, 
and foar broad, and therefore eocal to 4S0 
square Romiui feet. Actus was also used to 
signify a bridle- way. 

ACU8 i^eiSvri, 0cXovl^, (m^), a needle, 



Pins 






-e made not only of metal, 
pone, and ivory. They were useu 
le purposes aa with us, and alao in 
- ■— -- "'\b mode of platting the 



They wore usually fr 
AD0LE9CENS, vras applied in the Ro- 
lan law to a person from the end of his 
twelfth or fourteenth to the end of his twen- 
ty-filth year, during which period a person 
rsB alao called adiitvt. The word sdoles- 
ens, however, ie freijusntly used in a less 
irict sense in the Latin writers in referring 
a person much older than the aboie-men- 

ADO-NIA {'Kiuvta). a festival celebrated in 
. imour of Aphrodite ( Venus) and Adonis in 
most ofthe Grecian cities. It lasted twodays, 
and was celebrated by women eicluaivaly. On 
the first day they brougbl into the streets 
statues of Adonis, which were laid out as 
corpses ; and they observed all the nles cus- 
tomary St fuueials. beating themselves and 
ottering lamentations. The second day was 
spmt in meniment aod feasting; because 



6 ADOPTIO. 

Adonis was allowed to return to lifo, and 
spend half the year with Aphrodite (Venus). 

ADO'PTIO, adoption. 1. Grebk.— Adop- 
tion was c^led by the Athenians elgirolijaiCf 
or sometimes simply TroirjaiCi or Oiaic. The 
adoptive father was said iroielffdaiy flgitoiel- 
adaif or sometimes ttouIv : and the father or 
mother (for a mother after the death of her 
husband could consent to her son being adopt- 
ed) was said iKTroulv : the son was said bk- 
rroielffdai with reference to the family which 
he left; and elgiroieiffdai with reference to 
the family into which he was received. The 
son, when adopted, was called iroiriTdCy elg- 
noirjTdgj or Oerdcy m opposition to tne legiti- 
mate son bom of the body of the father, who 
was called yvrjaio^. 

A man might adopt a son either in his life- 
time or by his testament, provided he had no 
male offspring, and was of sound mind. He 
might idso, by testament, name a person to 
take his property, in case his son or sons 
should die under a^e. 

Only Athenian citizens cbuld be adopted ; 
but females could be adq[>ted (by testament 
at least) as well as males. 

The adopted child was transferred from his 
own family and demus into those of the adop- 
tive father; he inherited his property, and 
maintained the sacra of his adoptive father. 
It was not necessary for him to take his new 
fother's name, but ne was registered as his 
son in the register of his phratria (^yMtrptxdv 
ypofiftaTeiov). Subsequently to tms, it was 
necessary to enter him in the register of the 
adoptive father's demus (Xtf^tapxtKov ypafi- 
ftaTelov)y without which registration it ap- 
pears that he did not possess the full rights 
of citizenship as a member of his new demus. 

2. Roman.— The Roman relation of parent 
and child arose either from a lawful marriage 
or from adoption. Adoptio was the general 
name which comprehended the two species, 
adoptio and adrogatio ; and as the adopted 
person passed from his own familia into that 
of the person adopting, adoptio caused a capi- 
tit diminutio, ana the lowest of the three 
kinds. [Caput.] Adoption, in its specific 
sense, was the ceremony bj which a person 
who was in the power of his parent (m potes- 
tote parentium)t whether child or grandchild, 
male or female, was transferred to the power 
of the person adopting him. It was effected 
under the authority of a magistrate {magistra- 
tu*\ the praetor, for instance, at Rome, or a 
governor (jfraeses), in the provinces. The 
person to be adopted was emancipated [Man- 
ciPATioJ by his natural father before the com- 
petent authority, and surrendered to the adop- 
tive father by the legal fonn called injure cetsio. 



ADULTERiUM. 

When a person was not in the power of his 
parent (mt ptfi9)y the ceremony of adoption 
was called adrogatio. Origindly, it- could 
only be effected at Rome, and only by a vote 
of the populus (popvZt auctoritate) in the comi- 
tia cunata {lege curieua) ; the reason of this 
being that the caput or status of a Roman 
citizen could not, according to the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, be effected except by a vote 
of the populus in the comitia curiata. Clo- 
dius, the enemy of Cicero,was adrogated into 
a plebian family, in order to qualify himself to 
be elected a tribune of the plebs. Females 
could not be adopted bv aarogatio. Under 
the emperors it became the practice to effect 
the adrogatio by an imperial rescript. 

The effect of adoption was to create the 
legal relation, of father and son, just as if the 
adopted son were bom of the blood of the 
adoptive father in lawful marriage. The adop- 
ted child was entitled to the name and sacn 
privata of the adopting parent. A person, on 
paesingfrom one gens mto another, and taking 
the name of his new familia, generally retained 
the name of his old gens also, with the addi- 
tion to it of the termination anus. Thus 
Aemilius, the son of L. Aemilius Paullus, 
upon being adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
assumed &e name of P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus, and C Octavius, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus, upon being adopted by the 
testament of his uncle the dictator* assumed 
the name of C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. 

ADORA'TIO iirpocKifVfjaic), adoration 
was paid to the ffods in the tollowing man- 
ner: — The individual stretched out his right 
hand to the statue of the god whom he wished 
to honour, then kissed his hand, and waved it 
to the statue. The adoratio differed from the 
oratio or prayers, supplications, which were 
offered with the hanas folded together. ^ The 
adoration paid to the Roman emperors was 
borrowed from the Eastem mode oladorati<Hi, 
and consisted in prostration on the ground, 
and kissing the feet and knees of the em- 
peror. 

ADROGA'TIO. [Adoption.] 

ADULTE'RIUM, adultery. 1. Grbsk. 
Among the Athenians, if a man caught 
another man in the act of criminal intercourse 
{fjioixela)yrith his wife, he might kill him with 
impunity; and the law was also the same 
with respect to a concubine (TraAXaic^). He 
might also inflict other punishment on the 
offender. It appears that there was noadultery, 
unless a married woman was concerned. The 
husband might, if he pleased, take a sum of 
money from the adulterer, by way of compen- 
sation, and detain him till ^e found sureties 
for the payment. The husband might also 
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prosecute the adulterer in the action called 
uoLxelac ypa<^- If the act of adultery was 
proved:; the husband could no longer cohabit 
with his wife, under pain of losing his privi- 
leges of a citizen {dTifda). The adulteress 
was excluded even from those temples which 
foreign women and slaves were allowed to 
enter ; and if she was seen there, any one 
might treat her as he pleased, provided he did 
not kill her or mutilate her. 

2. Roman. The word adulterium properly 
signifies, in the Roman law, the offence com- 
mitted by a man's having sexual intercourse 
with another man's wife. Stuprum (called by 
the Greeks <^opu) signifies the like offence 
with a widow or virgin. 

In the time of Augustus a law was enacted 
(probably about b. c. 17), entitled Lex JuUa de 
adtdteriis coercendis, which seems to have con- 
tained special penal provisions against adul- 
tery ; and it is also not improbable, that by the 
old law or custom, if the adulterer was caught 
in the fact, he was at the mercy of the injured 
husband, and that the husband might punish 
with death his adulterous wife. 

By the Julian law, a woman convicted of 
adultery was muldte4 in half of her dowry 
(dos) and the third part of her property {b<ma), 
and banished (rekgaia) to some miserable 
island, such as Seriphos, for instance. The 
adulterer was mulcted in half his property, 
and banished in like manner. This law did 
not inflict the punishment of death on either 
party ; and in those instances under the em- 
perors in which death was inflicted, it must 
be considered as an extraordinary punishment, 
and beyond the provisions of the Julian law. 
The Julian law permitted the father (both 
adoptive and natural) to kill the adulterer and 
adulteress in certain cases, as to which there 
were several nice distinctions established bv 
the law. If the wife was divorced for adul- 
tery, the husband was entitled to retain part 
of the dowry. 

By a constitution of the Emperor Constan- 
tino, the offence in the adulterer was made 

capital. 

ADVERSA'RIA, a note-book, memoran- 
dum-book, posting-book, in which the Romans 
entered memoranda of any importance, espe- 
cially of money received and expended,which 
were afterwards transcribed, usually every 
month, into a kind of ledger. ( Tabulae justae, 
codex arcepti et expensi.) 
ADVERSA'RIUS. [Actor.] 
ADU'N ATI {*ASvvaTOi)y were persons sup. 
ported by the Athenian 8tate,who, on account 
of infirmity or bodily defects, were unable to 
obtain a liveUhood. The sum which they re- 
ceived from the state appears to have varied 
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at different times, in the time of Lysias and 
Aristotle, one obolus a day was given ; but it 
appears to have been afterwards increased to 
two oboli. The bounty was restricted to per- 
sons whose property was under three minae ; 
and the examination of those who were en- 
titled to it belonged to the senate of the Five 
Hundred. Pisistratus is said to have been 
the first to introduce a law for the mainte- 
nance of those persons who had heen muti- 
lated in war. 

ADVOCA'TUS, seems originallv to have 
signified an^r person, who gave another his aid 
in an; affair or business, as a witness for in- 
stance ; or for the purpose of aiding and pro- 
tecting him in taking possession of a piece of 
property. It was also used to express a person 
who in any way gave his advice and aid to 
another in the management of a cause ; but 
the word did not signify the orator or patronus 
who made the speech in the time of Cicero. 
Under the emperors it signified a person who 
in any way assisted in the conduct of a cause, 
aiid was sometimes equivalent to orator. The 
advocate's fee was then called Honorarium. 
A'DYTUM. [Templum.] 
AEDES. [DoMus; Tbmplum.] 
AEDI'LES CAyopavofioc). The name of 
these functionaries is said to be derived from 
their having the care of the temple (aedes) of 
Ceres. The aediles were originally two in 
number ; they were elected from the plebs, 
and the institution of the oflice dates from 
the same time as that of the tribunes of the 
plebs, B. c. 494. Their duties at first seem 
to have been merely ministerial ; they were 
the assistants a£ the tribunes in such matters 
as the tribunes entrusted to them, among 
which are enumerated the hearing of causes 
of smaller importance. At an early period 
after their institution (b. c. 446), we find them 
appointed the keepers of the senatus-consulta, 
which the Consuls had hitherto arbitrarily 
suppressed or altered. They were also the 
keepers of the plebiscite. Other functions 
were graduidly entrusted to them, and it is 
not always easy to distinguish their duties 
from some of those which belong to the cen- 
sors. They had the general superintendence 
of buildings, both sacred and private ; under 
this power they provided for tne support and 
repair of temples, curiae, &c., and took care 
that private buildings,which were in a ruinous 
state were repaired by the owners or pulled 
down. The care of the streets and pave- 
ments, with the cleansing and draining of the 
city, belonged to the aediles , and, of course, 
the care of the cloacae. They had the office 
of distributing com among the plebs, but this 
distribution of com at Rome -must not be con- 
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founded with the duty of purchasing or pro- 
curing it from foreign parts, which was per- 
formed by the consuls, quaestors, and praetors, 
and sometimes by an extraordinary magistrate, 
as the praefectus annonae. 

The aedileshad to see that the pubhc lands 
were not improperly used,. and that the pas- 
ture grounds of the state were not trespassed 
on ; and they had power to punish by fine any 
unlawful act in tnis respect. They had a 
general superintendence over buying and sel- 
Ung, and, as a consequence, the supervision 
of the markets, of things exposed to sale, 
such as slaves, and of weights and measures ; 
from this part of their duty is derived the 
name under which the aediles are mentioned 
by the Greek writers (ayopavdfioi). It was 
their business to see that no new deities or 
religious rites were introduced into the city, 
to look after the observance of religious cere- 
monies, and the celebration of the ancient 
feasts and festivals. The general superinten- 
dence of police comprehended the duty of 
preserving order, regard to decency, and the 
mspection of the baths and houses of enter- 
tainment. The aediles had various officers 
under them, as praecones, scribae, and via- 
tores. 

The Aediles Curulbs, who were also 
two in number, were originally chosen only 
from the patricians, afterwards alternately 
from the patricians and the plebs, and at last 
indifferently frcwn both. The office of curule 
aediles was instituted b. c. 365, and, accord- 
ing to Livy, on the occasion of the plebeian 
aediles refusing to consent to celebrate the 
Ludi Maximi for the space of four days in- 
stead of three ; upon which a senatus-con- 
sultum was passed, by which two aediles 
were to be chosen from the patricians. From 
this time four aediles, two plebeian and two 
curule, were annually elected. The distinc- 
tive honours of the curule aediles were, the 
sella curulis, from whence their title is de- 
rived, the toga praetexta, precedence in speak- 
ing in the senate, and the ius imagijiis. The 
curule aediles only had the jus edicendi, or 
the right of promulgating edicta; but the 
rules comprised in their edicta served for the 
guidance of all the aediles. The edicta of 
the curule aediles were founded on their au- 
thority as superintendents of the markets, 
and of buying and selling in general. Ac- 
cordingly, their edicts had mainly, or perhaps 
solely, reference to the.rules as to buying and 
selling, and contracts for bargain and sale. 
The persons both of the plebeian and curule 
aediles were sacrosancti. 

It seems that after the appointment of the 
curule aediles, the functions formerly exer- 
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cised by the plebeian aediles were exercised, 
with some few exceptions, by all the aediles 
indifferently. Within five days after being 
elected, or entering on office, they were re- 
quired to determine by lot, or by agreement 
among themselves,, what parts of the city 
each should take imder his superintendence ; 
and each aedile alone had the care of looking 
after the paving and cleansing of the streets, 
and other matters, it may be presumed, of the 
same local character within his district. The 
other duties of the office seem to have been 
exercised by them jointly. 

In the superintendence of the public festi- 
vals or solemnities, there was a further dis- 
tinction between the two sets of aediles. 
Many of these festivals, such as those of 
Flora and Ceres, were superintended by 
either set of aediles indifferently; but the 

Slebeian games were under the superinten- 
ence of the plebeian aediles, who had an 
allowance of money for that purpose ; and 
the fines levied on the pecuani, and others, 
seem to have been appropriated to these 
among other public purposes. The celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Magni or Romani, of the 
Ludi Scenici, or dramatic representations, 
and the Ludi Megalesii, belonged speeicdly 
to the curule aediles, and it was on such oc- 
casions that they often incurred a prodigious 
expense, with a view of pleasing tne people, 
and securing their votes in future elections. 
This extravagant expenditure of the aediles 
arose after the close of the second Punic war, 
and increased with the opportunities which 
individuals had of enriching themselves after 
the Roman arms were carried into Greece, 
Africa, and Spain. Even the prodigality of 
the emperors hardly surpassed that of indi- 
vidual curule aediles under the republic; 
such as C. Julius Csesar, the dictator, P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Spinther, and, above all, M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, whose expenditure was 
not limited to bare show, but comprehended 
objects of public utility, as the reparation of 
walls, dock-yards, ports, and aqucxiucts. 

In B. c. 45, Julius Csesar caused two curule 
aediles and four plebeian aediles to be elect- 
ed ; and thenceforward, at least so long as the 
office of aedile was of any importance, six 
aediles were annually elected. The two new 
plebeian aediles were called Cereales, and 
their duty was to look after a supply of com. 
Though their office may not have oeen of any 
great importance after the institution of a 

Sraefectus annonae by Augustus, there is no 
oubt that it existed for several centuries, and 
at least as late as the time of the emperot 
Gordian. 
The aediles belonged to the class of the 
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. , i6d (H. c. 180) a Roman citi- 
zen might be s candidale for any office after 
compleling his twenty-aeventb year. This 
law Hied Ihe a£e at which each office might 
be enjoyed, and it seems that the age hied 
for the aedileship was thitty-aeven. 

The aedilea existed under the emperois ; 
but their powera were gradually diminished, 
and their fancliona eiercised by new oflicera 
created by the emperora. After the battle of 
■ ■ ■ - ' Praefecti 
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ilready been consul before he accepted 

ffice of aedile, and his munificent eipen- 

. . e in this nominal office was the close of 

the apleitdonr of the aedileahip. Auguslns 

" "'nted ths cutule aedilea specially to the 

I of putting out fires, and placed a body 
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had formerly been one of the duties of the 
aediles. Augtiatua also took from the aediles, 
or eiercieed himself, the office of superin- 
lendine the religioaa riles, and the banishing 
^om the city of all foreign ceremonials ■■- 
also asBUnied the auperinlendence of the i 
plea, and Ihus may be said to have destroyed 
the aedileahip by depriTinj it of its ''" " ~ "■ 

original function. The laat recorded .... 

of the aplendours of the aedileship is the ad- 
ministration of AgrippB, who volunteered (~ 
take the office, and repaired all Che publi 
buildings and all tbe roads at his own ei 
—■■•■—■ -■ -a win^ anything from Ih 
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. and disorder. The colo- 

niae, and the mnnicipia of the later period, 
had also their aediles, whose numbers and 
functions varied in different places. They 
seem, however, as to their powers and duties, 
to ha^e resembled the aedilea of Rome. Thsy 

"aEDI'TUI, AEDITUMI, AEDITIMI 
illed by the Greeka rcunopo 









, mded to the cleaning of theoi, 

&c. They appear to ha^e lived in the Imn- 
ples, or near them, and to have acted aa cice- 
roni to those persons who wished to see 
them. Subsequently among the Greeks, the 
menial services connected with this office 

tieactiri became priestly officers of high rank, 
who had the chief superintend enoe of tem- 
ples, their Ireasores, and the sacred litee eb 
served in them. 
AEGIS {Mylci signifies, literally, « goal- 
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▲ccoiding to ancient mythology, the aegis 
worn by Jupiter was the hide of the g^oat Amal- 
theia, which had suckled him in his infancy. 
Homer always represents it as part of the 
armour of Jupiter, whom on this account he 
distinguishes by the epithet aegis-bearing 
{alyioxoc)- He, however, asserts, that it was 
borrowed on different occasions, both by 
Apollo and Af inerva. 

The aegis was connected with the shield 
of Jupiter, either serving as a covering over it, 
or as a belt by which it was suspended from 
the right shoulder. Homer accordingly uses 
the word to denote not only the goat-skin, 
which it properly signified, but also the 
shield to which it belonged. 

The aegis was adorned in a style corre- 
sponding to the might and majesty of the 
father of the gods. In the middle of it was 
fixed the appalling Gorgon's head, and its 
border was surrounded with golden tassels 
(0v(Tavoi)t each of which was worth a heca- 
tomb. 

The aegis is usually seen on the statues of 
Minerva, in which it is a sort of scarf falling 
obliquely over the right shoulder, so as to 
pass round the body under the left arm. The 
serpents of the Gorgon's head are transferred 
to the border of the skin. (See the left-hand 
figure in the cut.) The later poets and ar- 
tists represent the aegis as a. breastplate cov- 
ered with metal in the form of scales. (See 
the right-hand figure.) 

AENEATO'RES, were those who blew 
upon wind instruments in the Roman army ; 
namely, the buccinatores, comidnesy and tubi- 
cines. They were also employed in thp pub- 
lic games. 

AEOLIP'YL^ {uLdTiov TrOXai) were, ac- 
cording to the description of Vitruviusj hol- 
low vessels made of brass, which were used 
in explaining the origin, &c. of the winds. 
These vessels, which had a very small orifice, 
were filled with water and placed oji the fire, 
by which, of course, steam was created. 

AERA, a point of time from which subse- 
quent or preceding years may be counted. 
The Greeks had no commcm aera till a com- 
paratively late period. 

The Athenians reckoned their years by the 
name of the chief archon of each year, whence 
he was called archon eponrpnus {upxov klrij- 
wuo^) ; the Lacedaemonians by one of the 
epnors, and the Arrives by the chief priestess 
of Juno, who held her ofiace for life. 

The following aeras were adopted in later 
times : — 1. the aera of the Trojan war (b.c. 
1184), which was first made use of by Eratos- 
thenes. — 2. the Olympic aera, which began 
B. c. 776. — ^3. the Philippic or Alexandrian 
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aera, which began b. c. 323.-4. the aera of 
the Seleucidae, which began in the autmnn 
of B. c. 312. — ^5. the aeras of Antioch, of which 
there were three, but the one in most com- 
mon use began in November, b. c. 49. 

The Romans reckoned their years from the 
foundation of the city {ab urbe condita), in the 
time of Augustus and subsequently ; but in 
earlier times the years were reckoned by the 
names of the consuls. We also find traces of 
an aera from the banishment of the kings ; 
and of another from the taking of the city by 
the Gauls. The date of the foundation of 
Rome is given differently by different authors. 
That which is most commonly followed is 
the one given by Varro, which corresponds to 
B. c. 753. It must be observed, that 753 a. u. c. 
is the first year before, and 754 a. u. c. the 
first year after the Christian aera. To find 
out the year b. c. corresponding to the year 
A. u. c, subtract the year a. u. c. from 754; 
thus, 605 A. u. c.=149 b. c. To find out the 
year a. d., corresponding to the year a. u. c, 
subtract 753 from the year a. u. c. ; thus, 767 

A. U. C.i;= 14 A. D. 

AERA'RII, those citizens of Rome who 
did not enjoy the perfect franchise, ». e. those 
who correspondecf to the isoteles and atimi at 
Athens. The name is a regular adjective 
formed from aes (bronze>, and its application 
to this particular class is due to the circum- 
stance that, as the Serarii were protected by 
the state without being bound to military ser- 
vice, they naturally had to pay the aes militare, 
which was thus originally a charge on them. 
The persons who constituted this class were 
either the inhabitants of other towns which 
had a relation of isopoiity with Rome (the in- 
auilim\ or eUents and the descendants of 
freedmen. The decemvirs enrolled in the 
tribes all who were aerarians at that time : 
and when the tribes comprised the whole na- 
tion, the degradation of a citizen to the rank 
of an aerarian (which was called aerarium fa- 
cere ; referre oUquem in aerarios ; or in tabulas 
Caeritvm referri jubere)^ might be practised in 
the case of a patriciap as well as of a plebeian. 
Hence, aeranans came to be used as a term 
of reproach. Respecting the Tribuni Aerarii, 
see Tribunus. 

AERA'RlUM,the public treasury at Rome. 
After the banishment of the kings, the temple 
of Saturn was used as the place for keepmg 
the public treasure, and it continued to be so 
till the later times of the empire. Besides 
the public money, the standards of the le- 
gions were deposited in the aerarium, and 
also all decrees of the senate were entered 
there m books kept for the purpose. 

The aerarium was divided into two parts* 
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the common treasury, in which were deposited 
the regular taxes, and which was made use 
of to meet the ordinary expenditure of the 
state ; and the sacred treasuj^T iaerarium sane- 
turn, sanctius^f which was never touched ex- 
cept in cases of extreme peril. The twen- 
tieth part of the value of every slave who was 
enfranchised, and some part of the plunder of 
conquei-ed nations, wer^ deposited in the sa- 
cred treasury. Augustus established a sep- 
arate treasury under the name of aerarimn 
miUtare, to provide for the pay and support of 
the. army ; and he imposed several new taxes 
for that purpose. 

The aerarium^ the pubUc treasury, must be 
distinguished from the^!«ctt«, the treasury of 
the emperors. [Fiscus.] 

The charge of the treasunr was originally 
entrusted to the quaestors and their assistants, 
the tribuni aerarii ; but in b. c. 49, when no 
quaestors were elected, it was transferred to 
tne aediles, in whose care it appears to have 
been till b. c. 28, when Augustus gave it to 
the praetors, or those who had been praetors. 
Yanous changes were made by the early em- 
perors, as to the charge of the aerarium, but 
It was eventually entrusted to officers^ called 
praefects, who appear to have held their-office 
lor two years. 

AERtJSCATO'RES, were vagrants who 
obtained their living by fortune-telling, and 
begging. They were called by the Greeks 
iyvprai. 

AES (^aX/coc), properly signifies a com- 
pound of^copper and tin, corresponding to 
what we call bronze. It is incorrect to trans- 
late it brase^ which is a combination of cop- 
per and zinc, since all the specimens of an- 
cient objects, formed of the material called 
aes, are found upon analysis to contain no 
sine. 

The employment of aes was very general 
among the ancients ; money, vases, and uten- 
sils of all sorts, being made of it. All the 
most ancient coins in Rome and the old Ital- 
ian states were made of aes, and hence mo- 
ney in general was called by this name. For 
the same reason we have ae» alienum, mean- 
ing debt, and aera in the plural, pay to the 
soldiers. The Romans had no other coinage 
except bronze or copper {aes)^ till b. c. 269, 
five years before the first Punic war, when 
silver was first coined ; gold was not coined 
till sixtv-two years after silver. 

The nrst comage of aes is usually attributed 
to Servius TuUius, who is said to have stamp- 
ed the money with the image of cattle ^pectM), 
whence it is called pecunia. Accoromg to 
some accounts, it was coined from the com- 
mencement of the city, and we know that the 
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old Italian states possessed a bronze or cop- 
per coinage from the earliest times. 

The first coinage was the as [As], which 
originally was a pound weight ; but as in 
course of time the weight of the as was re- 
duced not only in Rome, but in the other Ital- 
ian states, and this reduction of weight was 
not uniform in the different states, it became 
usual in all bargains to pay the asses accord- 
ing to their weight, and not according to their 
nominal value. The aes grave was not the old 
heavy coins as distinguished from the lighter 
modem ; but it signified any number of copper 
coins reckoned according to the old style, by 
weight There was, therefore, no occasion 
for the state to suppress the circulation of 
the old copper coins, since in all bargains 
the asses were not reckoned by tale, but by 
weight. 

Bronze or copper (xu^kSc) was very little 
used by the Greeks for money in early times. 
Silver was originally the universal currency, 
and copper appears to have been seldom coin- 
ed till after the time of Alexander the Great. 
The copper coin was called Chakous (;^A- 
Kovg). The smallest silver coin at Athens 
was the quarter-obol, and the chalcous was 
the hslf of that, or the eighth of an obol. In 
later times, the obol was coined of copper as 
well as silver. 

AES CIRCUMFORA'NEUM, money 
borrowed from the Roman bankers (argenta- 
m), who had shops in porticoes round the 
forum. 

AES EQUESTRE, the sum of money 
given by the Roman state for the purchase of 
the knight's horse. This sum amounted to 
10,000 asses. 

AES flORDEA'RIUM, or HORDIA'- 
RIUM, the sum of money paid yearly for 
the keep of a knight's horse ; in other words, 
a knight's pay. This sum, which amounted to 
2000 asses for each horse, was charged upon 
the rich widows and orphans, on the princi- 
ple that, in a military state, the women and 
children ought to contribute largely for those 
who fought in behalf of them and the com- 
monwealth. 

AES MILITA'RB. [Abrarii.] 

AES MANUA'RlDM was the money won 
in playing with dice, manibus coUecium. Ma- 
nas was the throw in the game. All who 
threw certain numbers were obliged to put 
down a piece of money ; and whoever threw 
the Venus (the highest throw) won the whole 
sura, which was called theoetmaniionttm. 

AES UXO'RIUM, was a tax paid by per- 
sons who lived as bachelors. It was first 
imposed by the censors in b. c. 403. Various 
penalties were imposed by Augustus upon 
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those who lived in a state of celibacy, and 
advantages granted to those who were mar- 
ried and had children. [Lkx Julia et Papia 

POPPABA.] 

AESYMNETES (Alavfivvrrfc), a person 
who was sometimes invested with unlimited 
power in the Greek states. His power par- 
took in some degree of the nature both of 
kingly and tyrannical authority ; since he was 
appointed legally, and did not usurp the gov- 
ernment, but at the same tiine was not bound 
by any laws in his public administration. 
The office was not hereditary, nor was it held 
for life ; but it only continued for a limited 
time, or till some object was accomplished. 
Thus we read that the inhabitants of Mytilene 
appointed Pittacus aesymnetes, in order to 
prevent the return of Alcaeus and the other 
exiles. Dionysius compares it with the dic- 
tatorship of Kome. In some states, such as 
Cyme and Chalcedon, it was the title borne 
by the regular magistrates. ' 

AFFrNES, AFFl'NITAS, or ADFrNES, 
ADFFNITAS. Affines are the cognati [Coo- 
NATi] of husband and wife, the cognati of the 
husband becoming the affines of the wife, and 
the cognati of the wife the affines of the hus- 
band. The father of a husband is the socerof 
the husband's wife, and the father of a wife 
is the socer of the wife's husband. The term 
«ocnw expresses the same affinity with respect 
to the husband's and wife's mothers. A son's 
vnfe is ntirtis, or daughter-in-law to the son's 

{parents ; a wife's husband is genera or son-in- 
aw to the wife's parents. 

Thus the avtUy avia — pater, mater — of the 
wife became by the marriage respectively the 
gocer magnus, prosocruSj or socrus magna — socer, 
socrus — of the husband, who becomes with 
respect to them severally progener and gener. 
In like manner the corresponding ancestors 
of the husband respectively assume the same 
names with respect to thle son's wife, who 
becomes with respect to them pronwms and 
nvrua. The son and daughter of a husband 
or wife bom of a prior marriage are called 
privignus and privigna, with respect to their 
step-father or step-mother ; and with respect 
to such children the step-father and step-mo- 
ther are severally called vitrictu and noverca. 
The husband's brother becomes levir with re- 
spect to the wife, and his sister becomes glos 
(the Greek ydXo)^). Marriage was unlawful 
among persons who had become such affines 
as above mentioned. 

AGALMA (ayaX/tta), is a general name for 
a statue or image to represent a god. 

AGA'SO,,a groom, whose business it was 
to take care of the horses. The word is also 
used for a driver of beasts of burdei and is 
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sometimes applied to a slave who had to per- 
form the lowest menial duties. 
. AGATHOERGI {' kyadoepyol). In time 
of war the kings of Sparta had a body-guaid 
of three hundred of the noblest of the Spartan 
youths {iTnrelg), of whom the five eldest re- 
tired every year, and were employed for one 
year under the name of Agatfioergi, m missions 
to foreign states. 

AGE'MA {ayriiJta from&yo), the name of a 
chosen body of troops in the Macedonian 
army, usually consisting of horsemen. 

AGER PU'.BLICUS, the public land, was 
the land belonging to the Roman state. It 
was a reco^ised principle among the Italian 
nations that the territory of a conquered peo- 
ple belonged to the conquerors. Accordingly, 
the Romans were constantly acquiring fresb 
territory by the conquest of the surrounding 
people. The land thus acquired was usually 
disposed of in the follovdng way. 1 . The land 
which was under cultivation was either dis- 
tributed among colonists, who ^ere sent to 
occupy it, or it was sold, or it was let out to 
farm. 2. The land which was then out of 
cultivation, and which, owing to war, was by 
far the greater part, might be occupied by 
any of the Roman citizens on the payment of 
a portion of the yearly produce ; a tenth of 
the produce of arable land, and a fifth of the 
produce of the land planted with the vine, the 
olive, and other valuable trees. 3. The land 
which had previously served as the common 
pasture land of the e<mquered state, or was 
suitable for the purpose, continued to be used 
as pasture land for the use of the Roman cit- 
izens, who had, however, to pay a certain 
sum of money for the cattle which they turn- 
ed upon the land. 

The occupation of the public land spoken 
of above under the second head was always 
expressed by the words potsessio and possidere, 
and the occupier of the land was called the 
possessor. Tne land continued to be the pro- 
perty of the state ; and accordingly we must 
distinguish between the terms possessio, 
whieh merely indicated the use or enjoyment 
of the land, and tUmunhim, which expressed 
ownership, and was applied to private land, 
of which a man had the absolute ownership. 
The right of occupying the public land be- 
longed only to citizens, and consequently only 
to the patricians originally, as they were the 
state. The plebeians were only subjects, ' 
and consequently had no right to the property 
of the state ; but it is probable that they were 
permitted to feed their cattle on the public 
pasture lands. Even when the plebeians be- 
came a separate estate by the constitution of 
Servius Tullius, they still obtained no right 
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to share in the posaession of ^e public land, 
which continued to ber the exclusive privilege 
of the patricians ; but as a compensation-, each 
indiviaual plebeian received an assignment of 
a certain quantity of the public land as his own 
property. Henceforth the possession of the 
public land was the privilege of the patricians, 
and an assignment of a portion of it the priv- 
ilege of the plebeians. As the state acquired 
new lands by conquest, the plebeians ought 
to have received assignments of part of them ; 
bat since the patricians were the governing 
body, they generally refused to make any such 
assignment, and continued to keep the whole 
as part of the ager publicus, whereby the en- 
jo]rment of it belonged to them alone. Hence, 
we constanUy read of the plebeians claiming, 
and sometimes enforcing, a division of such 
limd. 

With the extension of the conquests of 
Rome, the ager pubUcus constantly increased, 
and thus a large portion of Italy fell into the 
hands of the patricians ; who frequently with- 
held from the state the annual payments of a 
tenth and a fifth, which they were bound to 
pay for the possession of the land, and thus 
deprived the state of a fund for the expenses 
of the war. In addition to which they used 
slaves as cultivators and shepherds, since 
freemen were liable to be drawn off from field- 
labour to military service, and slave-labour 
was consequently far cheaper. In this way 
the number of free labourers diminished, and 
that of slaves was augmented. 

To remedy this state of things several laws 
were from time to time proposed and carried, 
which were most violently opposed by the 
patricians. All laws which related to the 
public land, are called by the general title of 
Leges Agrariae, and accordingly all the early 
laws relating to the possession of the public 
land by the patricians, and to the assignment 
of portions of it to the plebeians, were strictly 
agrarian laws ; but the first law to which this 
name is usually i^iplied, was proposed soon 
after 'the establishment of the republic by the 
consul Sp. Oassius in b. c. 486. Its object 
was to set apart the portion of the public land 
which the patricians were to possess, to di- 
vide the rest among the plebeians, to levy the 
payment due for the possession, and to apply 
11 to paying the army. The first law, how- 
ever, which really deprived the patricians of 
the advantages they had previously enjoyed 
in the occupation of the public land was the 
agrarian law of C. Licinius Stole (b. c. 366), 
which limited each individual's possession of 
public land to 500 jugera, and declared that 
no individual should have above 100 large and 
500 smaller cattle on the public pastures : it 
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farther enacted that the surplus land was to 
be divideo among the plebeians. As this law, 
however,was soon disregarded, it was revived 
again by Tib. SemproniusGracch&s (b. c. 133), 
with some alterations and additions. The.de- 
tails of the other agrarian laws, mentioned in 
Roman history, are given under the name of 
the lex by which they are called. [Lsx.] 

AGG£R {xcifia), from od and gero, was 
used in i;eneral for a heap or mound of any 
kind. It was more particularly applied: — 

1. To a mound, usually composed of earth, 
which was raised round a besieged town, and 
which was gradually increased in breadth 
and height, till it equalled or overtopped the 
walls. The agger was sometimes nmde not 
only of earth, but of wood, hurdles, &c. ; 
whence we read of the agger being set on fire. 

2. To the earthen wall surrounding a Roman 
encampment, composed of the earth dug from 
the ditch {fossa), which was usually 9 feet 
broad and 7 feet deep ; but if any attack was 
apprehended, the depth was increased to 12 
feet and the breadth to 13 feet Sharp stakes, 
&c. were usually fixed upon the agger,which 
was then called vallum. When both words are 
used, the agger means the mound of earth, 
and the vallum the stakes, 6(c. which were 
fixed upon the agger. 

AGITATO'RES. [Circus.] 

AGMEN, the marching order of the Roman 
army. The form of the army on inarch dif- 
fered according to circumstances and the na- 
ture of the ground. An c^men pilatum was an 
army in close array ; an agmen quadratum was 
an army arranged m the form of^a square, with 
the baggage in the middle. 

AGNATI. rCoGNATi.] 

AGNO'MEN: [Nombn.] 

AGONA'LIA or AGO'NIA, a Roman festi- 
val instituted by Numa Pompilius, in honour 
of Janus, and celebrated on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, the 20th of May, and the 10th of Decem- 
ber. The morning of these festivals, or, at 
least, the morning of the 10th of December, 
was considered a dies nefastus. The etymo- 
logy of this name was differently explained by 
the ancients ; some derived it from Agonius, 
a surname of Janus ; some from the word 
(igone, because the, attendant, whose duty it 
was to sacrifice the victim, could not do so till 
he had asked the rex sacrificulus,^^07t« ? and 
others from agoniay because the victims were 
formerly called by that name. 

AGONCTHETAE {ayutvodirai), persons 
in the Grecian games, who decided disputes, 
and adjudged the prizes to the victors. Origi- 
nally, the person who instituted the contest, 
and offered the prize, was the Agonothetes, ana 
this continued to be the practice in those 
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games which were instituted by kings or pri- 
vate persons. But in the great public games, 
such as the Ij[thmian, Pythian, &c., the Agmo- 
thetae were either the representatives of dif- 
ferent states, as the Amphictyons at the 
Pythian games, or were chosen from the 
people in whose coimtry the ^mes were 
celebrated. During the flourishmg times of 
the Grecian repubUcs, the Eleans were the 
Affonothetae in the Olympic games, the Corin- 
thians in the Isthmian games, the Amphic- 
tyons in the Pythian games, and the Corin- 
thians, Argives, and inhabitants of Cleonae in 
the Nemean games. The Agonot/utae yfere 
also called Aesymnetae {alavfivrJTai)^ Agonar- 
chae i&'yotv&pxai), Agonodicae i&ycjvoolKair), 
Athlothetae (iid'kodiTaC), Rhabduchi (J>a(3dov- 
XOi)i or Rhabdonomi (JkilSdovofioif from the 
staff they carried as an emblem of authority), 
Brabeia (dpafielg)^ Brabeutae {fipafievToC). 

A'GORA (dvopd) properly means an assem- 
bly of any kma, and is usually employed by 



Homer to designate the general assembly of 
the people. The A^ora seems to have been 
considered an essential part of the constitution 
of the early Grecian: states. It was usually 
convoked by the king, but occasionally by 
some distinguished chieftsun. as, for example, 
by Achilles before Troy. Tne king occupiea 
the most important seat in these assemblies, 
and near him sat the nobles, while the people 
stood or sat in a circle around them. The 
people appear to have had no right of speak- 
mg or voting in these assemblies, but merely 
to have been called together to hear what had 
been already agreed upon in the council of 
the nobles, and to express their feelings as a 
body. The council of the nobles is called 
Boule(^ov?.^) and Tlioocus (^oo/cof ), and some- 
times even Agora. 

Among the Athenians, the proper name 
for the assembly of the people was Ecclesia 
(iKKXij(Tla)j, and among the Dorians Halia 
{&Xla). The term Agora was confined at 
Athens to the assemblies of the phylae and 
demi. 

The name Agora was early transferred from 
the assembly itself to the place in which the 
assembly was held ; and thus it came to be 
used for the market-place, where goods of all 
descriptions were bought and sold. The ex- 
pression agora pUthousa (dyop^ irXii&ovfja)^ 
" full market," was used to signify the time 
from morning to noon, that is, from about 
nine to twelve o'clock. ' 

AGORA'NOMI {&yopav6fwi)t public func- 
tionaries in most of the Grecian states,whose 
duties corresponded in many respects with 
those of the Roman aediles. At Athens their 
number was ten, five for the city, and five 
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for the Peirseeus, and they Wera clioaei 

by lot. 

The principal duty of the Agoranomi was, 
as their name imports, to inspect the market, 
and to see that all the laws respecting its 
regulation were properly observed. They 
had the inspection of all things that were sold 
in the market, with the exception of com, 
which was subject to the juriwliction of 
special officers, called Sitophylaces (jcjito^ 
Aa/cec). 

AGRARIAN LAWS. [AgbePublicus; 
LbxJ 

AgRAU'LIA (dypoi/Xui), was a festival 
celebrated by the Athenians in honour of 
Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops. It wu 
perhaps connected with the solemn mitii, 
which all Ath^iians, when they arrived at 
manhood (|^/?o£), were obliged to take in 
the temple of Agraulos, that they would fig^ 
for th^ir country, and always olnserve its 

AGRIMENSO'RES, or « Und surveyors," 
a college established under the Ronoan em- 
perors. Like the jurisconsults, they had 
regular schools, ana were paid handsinne 
salaries by the state. Their business was to 
measure unassigned lands for the state, and 
ordinary lands for the proprietors, and to fix 
and maintain boundaries. Their writings on 
the subject of their art were very numerous; 
and we have still scientific treatises on the law 
of boundaries, such as those by Frcmtinus and 
Hyginus. 

AGRICmiA {'kypi6via), a festival which 
was celebrated at Orchomenus, in Boeotia, is 
honour of Bacchus, sumamed Agrionius. A 
human being used originally to be sacrificed 
at this festival, but this sacrmce seems to have 
been avoided in later timest One instance, 
however, occurred in the days of Plutarch. 

AGRO'NOMI (iiypovofioc), the country-po- 
lice, probably in Attica, whose duties corre- 
sponded in most respects to those of the asty 
nomi in the city, and who appear to have per- 
formed nearly the same duties as the h]aoii 
(i?,cjpo[). 

AGROTERAS THU'SIA {'Ayporipac 
Bvata)y a festival celebrated every year at 
Athens in honour of Diana, sumamed Agio- 
tera (from &ypay the chase). It was solenm- 
ized on the sixth of the month of Bogdromion, 
and consisted in a sacrifice of 500 goats, which 
continued to be offered in the time of Xeno- 
phon. Its origin is thus related : — When the 
Persians invaded Attica, the Athenians made 
a vow to sacrifice to Artemis (Diana) Agrotera 
as many goats as there should be enemies slain 
at Marathon. But when the number of ene- 
mies slain was so great that an equal number 
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of goats could not b« found at once, the Ath- 
enians decreed that 500 should be sacrificed 
every year. 

AISUMNETES {alovfAV^TT^Of «n individ- 
ual, who was sometimes invested with unlim- 
itea power by the Greek states. His power, 
according to Aristotle, partook in some degree 
of the nature both of kingly and tyrannical 
authority, since he was appointed legally, and 
did not usurp the government, but at the same 
time was not bound by any laws in his public 
administration. The office was not heredita- 
ry, nor was it held for life, but it only contin- 
ued for a certain time, w until some particu- 
lar object was accomplished. Dionysius com- 
pares it with the dictatorship of the Romans. 
ALABASTER or AL ABASTRUM, a ves- 
sel or pot used for containing perfumes, or 
rather ointments, made of that species of 
marble which mineralogists call eyptum, and 
which is usually designated by tne name of 
alabaster. When varieties of colour occur in 
the same stone, and are disposed in bands or 
horizontal strata, it is often called onyx ala- 
baster ; and when dispersed irregularly, as if 
in clouds, it is distinguished as agate alabas- 
ter. The term seems to have been employed 
to denote vessels appropriated to these uses, 
even when they were not made of the material 
from which it is supposed they originally re- 
ceived their name. Theocritus thus speaks 
of golden alabastra. These vessels were of 
a tapering shape, and very often had a long 
narrow neck, which was sealed ; so that when 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, is said by St. 
Mark to break the alabaster box of ointment 
for the purpose of. anointing our Saviour, it 
appears probable that she only broke the ex- 
tremity of the neck, which was thus closed. 

ALA, ALA'RII. The troops of the allies 
in the Roman army were callea Aiorn, because 
they were usually stationed on the two wings 
{alae\ and each of these two divisions of the 
alUed troops was called an Ala. The alarii 
consisted both of horse and foot soldiers, and 
were commanded by praefecti, in the same 
manner as the legions were commanded by 
tribuni. The cavalry of the allies was called 
etpdtes alariit to distinguish them from the 
cavalry of the legions (e^7c» legumaru)^ and 
the inmntry was called cohortes alariaey to dis- 
tinguish them from the cohortee legionariae. 
Under the empire the word Ala was applied 
to a regiment of cavalry, which usually con- 
sisted of 500 men. 

ALAUDA, the name of a legion which 
Caesar levied in Cisalpine Gaul, and organ- 
ized at his own expense during his Gallic 
wars. He afterwards gave the Roman citizen- 
ship to the soldiers of this legion. The soldiers 
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themselves were also called AUmdae^ whence 
Cicero speaks of the legio AUmdantm and of 
Alaudat ceterique vettrani. The legion was 
called Alauda or ** lark,** from the form of the 
crests which the soldiers wore on their 
helmets. 

ALBUM, a tablet of any material on which 
the praetor's edicts, and the rules relating to 
actions and interdicts, were written. The 
tablet was put in a public place, in order that 
all the world might have notice of its contents. 
According to some authorities, the album was 
so called, because it was either a white mate- 
rial, or a material whitened, and of course the 
writing would be a different colour. Accord- < 
ing to other authorities, it was so called be 
caute the writing was in white letters. 

Probably the word album originally meant 
any tablet containing anything of a pnbUc na- 
ture. We know that it was, in course of time, 
used to signify a list of any public body ; thus 
we find aUmmjudicumt or the body out ca which 
judices were to be chosen [Jodbx], and aUmm 
tenatoriumf or list of senators. 

ATiEA, gaming, or playing at a game oi 
chance of any kmd. Hence aUo^ aUator^ a 
gamester, a gambler. Playing with toit, or 
tetftraef was gmierally understood, because 
this was by far the most common game of 
chance among the Romans. 

Gamin|[ was forbidden by the Roman laws, 
both dnrmg the times of the repubUc and 
under the emperors, but was tolerated in the 
motith of December at the Saturnalia, which 
was a period of general relaxation ; and old 
men were allowed to amuse themselves in this 
manner at all times. 

ALIPTAE (dA«tirrat), among the Greeks, 
were persons who anointed the bodies of the 
athletae preparatory to their entering the pa- 
laestra. The chiet object of this anointmg 
was to close the pores of the body, in order 
to prevent much perspiration, and the weak- 
ness consequent thereon. The athleta was 
again anointed after the contest, in order to 
restore the tone of the strained muscles. He 
then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and oil 
scraped off his body, by means of an instru- 
ment similar to the strigil of the Romans, and 
called stlengig {arXeYyic)* ^^^ afterwards xys- 
tra (fv(rrpa). The auptae took advantage of 
the knowledge they necessarily acquired of 
the state of the muscles of the athletae, and 
their general strength or weakness of body, 
to advise them as to their exercises and 
mode of life. They were thus a kind of medi- 
cal trainers. 

Among the Romans, the aliptae were slaves 
who scrubbed and anointed their masters in 
the baths. They, too, like the Greek aliptae, 
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appear to have attended to their masters' con- 
stitution and mode of life. They were also 
cal led unetores. They used in their operations 
a kind of scraper called strigil, towels {lintea)^ 
a cruise of oil {gtatus)^ which was usually of 
horn, a bottle {ampuUa), and a small vessel 
called lenticula. ^ 

ALLIES of the Romans. [Soon.] 

ALTARS. [Ara.] 

ALTA'RE. [Ara.] 

ALU'TA. [Calceus.] 

ALYTAE {*AXvTat)f persons whose busi- 
ness it was to keep order in the public games. 
,They received their orders from an alytarches 
'^iLKvrdpxTjc), who was himself under the di- 
rection of the agonothetae, or hellanodicae. 

AMANUENSIS, or AD MANUM SER- 
VUS, a slave, or freedman, whose office it 
was to write letters and other things under 
his master's direction. 

The amanuenses must not be confounded 
with another sort of slaves, «lso called ad ma- 
num. serviy who were always kept ready to be 
employed in any business. 

AMARVNTHIA, or AMARY'SIA {'Afm- 
frOvdia or *Afjtapv(Tia)t a festival of Artemis 
(Diana) Amarjrnthia. or Amarysia, celebrated 
as it seems, originally at Amarynthus in £u- 
boea, with extraordinary splendour, but also 
solemnized inseveral places in Attica, such as 
Athmone. 

AMBARVA'LIA. [Aravales Fratres.] 

AMBASSADORS. [Lboatus.]* 

A'MBITUS, which literally signifies " a 
going about,*' cannot, perhaps, be more nearly 
expressed than by our vrom canvaasing. After 
the plebs had formed a distinct class at Rome, 
and when the whole body of the citizens haa 
become very greatly increased, we frequently 
read, in the Roman writers, of the great efforts 
which it was necessary for candidates to make 
in order to secure the votes of the citizens. 
At Rome, as in every community into which 
the element of popular election enters, s(^i* 
tation of votes, and open or secret influence 
and bribery, were among the means by which 
a candidate secured his election to the offices 
of state. The following are the principal terms 
occurring in the Roman writers in relation to 
the canvassing for the public offices r— A can- 
didate was called petitor ; and his opponent 
with reference to Imn comvetitor. A candidate 
^eandidatus) was so callea from his appearing 
m public places, such as the fora and Campus 
Martius, before his fellow citizens, in a 
whitened toga. On such occasions the can- 
didate was attended by his friends {deductorea)^ 
or followed by the poorer citizens Uectatores)^ 
who could in no other manner show their 
good will or give their assistance. The word 
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auiduitat expressed both the continual pres* 
ence of the candidate at Rome and his con- 
tinual solicitations.; The candidate, in going 
his rounds or taking his walk, was accom^ 
panied by a nomeHcicUor^ who gave him the 
names of such persons as he might faeet ; the 
candidate was thus enable to address them 
by their name, an indirect compliment, whic& 
could not fail to be generally gratif^ng to the 
electors. The candidate accompanied his ad- 
dress with a shake of the hand (prenscaio). 
The term henignUat comprehended genersdlj 
any kind of treating, as shows, feasts, &c. 

The ambttut, which was the object of se?- 
eral penal enactments, taken as a generic 
term, comprehended the two species, — omit'- 
tu» and largitumes (bribery), laberalttas and 
benignitaM are opposed by Cicero, as things 
allowable, to amJntus and largitio, as things 
illegal. Money was paid for votes ; and in 
order to insure secrecy and secure the elector, 
persons called irUerpretes were employed to 
make the bargain, sequestres to hold the mo- 
ney till it was to be paid, and divisore^ to dis- 
tribi;te it. The offence of ambitus was a mat- 
ter which belonged to the judicia publica, and 
the enactments against it were numerous. 
One of the earliest, though not the earliest of 
all, the Lex Cornelia Baebia (b. c. 181) was 
specially directed against largitiones. The 
Lex Comelia Fiilvia Tb. c. 159) punished the 
offence with exile. The Lex AciUa Calpur- 
nia (b. c. 67) imposed a fine on the ofiendiDg 
party, with exclusion from the senate and all 
public offices. The Lex TuUia (b. c- 63), 
passed in the consulship of Cicero, in addition 
to the penalty of the Acilian law, infficted ten 
years' exsilium on the offender ; and, among 
other things^ forbade a person to exhibit gladi- 
atorial shows i^ladiatores dare) within any 
two vears in j?vhich he was a candidate, un- 
less he was required to do so, on a fix^ day, 
by a testator's will Two years afterwards, 
the Lex Aufidia was passed, by which, among 
other things, it was provided that, if a candi- 
date promised (pronuntiavit) money to a tribe, 
and did not pay it, he should be unpunished; 
but, if he dia pay the money, he should fur- 
ther pay to each tribe (annually ?) 3000 sester- 
ces as long as he lived. This enactment oc- 
casioned the witticisms x)f Cicero, who said 
that Clodius observed this law by anticipa- 
tion ; for he promised, but did not pay. The 
Lex Licinia (b. o. 58) was specially directed 
against the offence oi sodalitiumy or the whole- 
sale bribery of a tribe by gifts and treating; 
and another lex, pass^ (b. c. 52), when Pom 
pey was sole consul, had for its object the es 
tablishment of a speedier course of proceed 
ing on trials for ambitus. AU these enact 
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dione the other half: and Tihetius tranafei. 
red the elecUona from the comilia to Ih 
ate, by which (Se oBenee of ambitna, 
proper aenee, entirely disappeared. 

lime of the repnblii. The ontioD of Cicera 
in defeacB of L. Mureoa, w" 
with ambilua, aod that in 
PlanciuB. nhe wna charged 
■re both extent. 

AMBROSIA Hiippoi^ia), the food of the 
goda, which conferred upon them eternal 

!outh and immortaiity. and was brought V> 
upiter by pigeons. It waa olao used by 
the goda for anointing their body and haii 
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AMBUBAIAE (ptobablT from the Syriac, 
abi^, fTubub, a pipe), Eastern dancing ffirli, 
who frequented chiefly lbs eireua al Rome, 
and obtained their living by proalitution and 
laeciTious sonra and dancea 

AMBURBltlM. a eacritice which was per- 
formed at Rome for the puhfication of the 

AMICTrs. The TOtbaniirirt is commonly 
Imposed to iidmrt, the former being applied 
to the putting on of the outer garment, the 
pallium, laena, or toga {luarion, ^dpof) ; the 
Utter, to the putting on of the inner gnrment, 
the tunic triTui'). In consequence of this 
distinction, the verbal aauns tmicrw and in- 
daiuMyBven without any farther denomination 
y[ the dress being >tdded, mdicale respectively 



the 01 



. ;rolof[ib|.. 

Greek mnicin is expressed by i/i^ilvw- 

- ■ — ' mdumr by hiSmitm, 



came d,.... ,„.„.„.. 

itfiylQXijfta, ana •nfuBiXauni, an 

menl, a clonk, a ehawl ; and HSviia, an inner 

garment, a tunic, a shirt. 

AMENTUM, a leathern thong lied to the 
middle of the apear. to aasiu in throwing it. 
We are not infonned how the amentum added 
to the effect of throwing the lance ; periiaps 
it was by giving it rotation; and hence a 
greater degree of steadiness and directness in 
Its flight, as in the ease of a ball shot from a 
rifle gun. This supposition eccounia for the 
frequeht use of (he verb lor^vtre, to whiri or 
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twist, io ctnm^tion with this sabjMt. The 
amentum was called inadeliyiiv^n) in Greek, 
and the verb ^vayjn^Adij waa used in reference 
to the fastening of the thong to the apear or 

In the annexed figure the amentum seenu 
Io be attached to tlie apeai at the centre of 
gravity, a UtUv abova the middla. 



(feel)! that is, twenty yarda e.l inches Eng- 

AKPHl-CTYONES™A;«*«'^^)- In- 
Btilutions called aniphictyonic appear to have 
existed in Greece from time mimemoiial. 
seem to have been originally aeeocia- 
. .. of neighbouring tribes, formed for the 
regulation of mutual mtercourse and the pro- 
tection of a common temple or sanctuary, at 
which the representatives of the different 
' «re met. both to transact huainass and 
sbtate religious ritea and games. One 
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CnmeU ('A/i^/crvovAi). It differed from oth- 
er similar associations in having two places 
of meeting, the sanctuaries of two divinities ; 
which were the temple of Deraeter f Ceres), in 
avillage of Anthela,near Thermopylae, where 
the deputies met in autumn; and that of 
Apollo, at Delphi, where they assembled in 
spring. Its connexion with the latter place 
not only contributed to its dignity, but also to 
its permanence. 

Its early history is involved in obscurity. 
Most of the ancients suppose it to have been 
founded by Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, from whom they imagined that 
it denved its name : but this opinion is desti- 
tute of all foundation, and arose from the 
ancients assigning the establishment of their 
institutions to some mythical hero. There 
can be little doubt as to the true etymology of 
the word. It was originally written hfi^iKtl- 
aveg. and consequently signified those that 
dwelt around some particular locality. Its 
institution, however, is clearly of remote an- 
tiquity. It was original! y composed of twelve 
trwet (not cities or states, it must be observed), 
each of which tribes contained various inde- 
pendent cities or states. We learn from Aes- 
chines that, in b. c. 343, eleven of these tribes 
were as follows : The Thessalians, Boeotians 
(not Thebans only), Dorians, lonians, Per- 
rhaebians, Magnetes, .Locrians, Oetaeans or 
Oenianians, Phthiots or Achaeans of Phthia, 
Malians, and Phocians ;. other lists leave us 
in doubt whether the remaining tribe were 
the Dolopes or Delphians; but as the Del- 
phians could hardly he called a distinct tribe, 
their nobles appearing to have been Dorians, 
it seems probaole that the Dolopes were ori- 

rally members, and afterwards supplanted 
the Delphians. All the states belonging 
to each of these tribes were on a footing of 
perfect equality. Thus Sparta enjoyed no ad- 
vantages over Dorium and Cytinium, two 
small towns in Doris : and Athens, an Ionic 
city, was on a par with Eretria in Euboea, 
and Priene in Asia Minor, two other Ionic 
cities. 

The ordinary council was called Pylaea 
(TfvXa/a), from its meeting in the neighbour- 
hood of Pylae (Thermopylae), but the same 
name was given to the session at Delphi as 
well as to that at Thermopylae. The coun- 
cil was composed of two classes of represen- 
tatives, one called Pylagorae (n.vXay6pai\ 
and the other Hieronwemone* {'lepouvijfiovep. 
Athens sent three Pylagorae ana one Hie- 
romnemon ; of whom the former were elected 
apparentlv for each session, and the latter by 
lot probably for a longer period. Respecting 
the relative duties of the Pylagorae and Hie- 



romnemones we have little information : 
name of the latter implies that they had 
more immediate connexion with the 
We are equally in the dark respecting 
numbers who sat in the council and its 
of proceeding. It would seem that all 
deputies had seats in the council, and 
part in its deliberations ; but if it be true, 
appears from Aeschines, that each of t! 
tribes had only two votes, it is clear that 
the deputies could not have voted. 

In aldditicNi to the ordinary council, 
was an ecclesia {6KKXifaia)t or general 
bly, including not only the classes above ^ 
tioned, but also those who had joined in 
sacrifices, and were consulting the ^od. 
was convened on extraordinary occasions 
the chairman of the council. 

Of the duties of the Amphictyons nothing] 
will give us a clearer view tnan the oath tbef 
took, which was as follows : — ** They would 
destroy no city of the Amphictyons, nor cm 
off" their streams in war or peace ; and if anj 
should do so, th^ would march against him, 
and destroy his cities ; and should any pillage 
the property of the Rod, or be privy to or pita 
anything against what was in his temple (at 
Delphi), they would take vengeance on hun 
with hand and foot, and voice, and all thdr 
might." From this oath we see that the main 
duty of ^e deputies was the preservation of 
the rights and dignity of the temple of Delphi 
We know, too, that after it was burnt down 
(b. c. 548), they contracted with the Alcmae- 
onidae for the rebuilding. History, moreo> 
ver, teaches that if the council produced any 
palpable effects, it was from their interest in 
Delphi ; and though it kept up a standing re- 
cord of what ought to have been the interna- 
tional law o( Greece, it sometimes acquiesced 
in, and at other times was a party to, the 
most iniquitous acts. Of this the case of 
Crissa is an instance. This town lay on the 
Gulf of Corinth, near Delphi, and was much 
frecjuented by pilgrims from the West. The 
Crissaeans were charged by the Delphians 
with undue exactions from these strangers. 
The council was against them, as guilty of a 
wrong agamst the god. The war Tasted ten 
years, tm, at the suggestion of Solon, the 
waters of the Pleistus were turned off, then 
poisoned, and turned again into the city. The 
besieged drank their fill, and Crissa was soon 
razed to the j^round ; and thus, if it were an 
Amphictyomc city, was a solemn oath doubly 
violated. Its territory — the rich Cirrhaean 
I plain — ^was consecrated to the god, and cur- 
ses imprecated upon whomsoever should 
till or dwell in it. Thus ended the First 
Sacred War (b. c. 585), in which the Atlie- 
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nians weie ibe iastnnnaito of Ddphian v«d- 
gemnce. 

The second, or Phocian War (b. c. 350), 
was the moot important, in which the Am- 
phictyons were ccmcemed; and in this the 
Thebans availed themselves of the sanction 
of the council to take vengeance on their en- 
emies, the Phocians. To do this, however, 
it was necessary to call in Philip ot Macedon, 
who readily proclaimed himself^ the champion 
of Apollo, as it opened a pathway to his own 
ambition. The Phocians were subdued (b. c. 
346)f and the council decreed that all their 
•cities, except Abae, should be razed, and the 
inhabitants dispersed iii villages not contain- 
ing more than mtj persons. Their two votes 
were given to Philip, who thereby gained a 
pretext for interfering with the amirs of 
Greece; and also obtained the recognition 
of his subjects as Hellenes. 

The Tmrd Sacred War arose from the Am- 
phissians tilling the devoted Cirrhaean plain. 
The Amphictyons called in the assistance of 
Philip, who soon reduoed the Amphissians to 
subiection. Their submission was immedi- 
ately followed by the battle of Ghaeroneia 
^B. c. 338), and the extinction of the indepen- 
oence of Greece. In the following year, a 
congress of the Amphictyonic states was held, 
in which war was declared as if by united 
Greece against Persia, uid Philip .elected 
commander-in-chief. On this occasioq the 
Amphictyons assumed the character of na- 
tional representatives as af old, when they set 
a price upon the head of Ephialtes, for his trea- 
son to Greece at Thermopvlae. 

It has been sufficiently shown that the Am- 
phictyons themselves did not observe the 
oaths they took ; and that they did not much 
alleviate the horrors of war, or enforce what 
they had sworn to do, is proved by many in- 
stances. Thus, for instance, Mycenae was 
destroyed by Argos (b. c. 535), Thespiae and 
Plataea by Thebes, and Thebes herself swept 
from the face of the earth by Alexander, with- 
out the Amphictyons raising one word in op- 
position. Indeed, a few years before the Pel- 
oponnesian war, the council was a uassive 
spectator of what Thucydides calls the Sa- 
cred War (6 iep6g 7r62^/iog), when the Lace- 
daemonians miadd an expedition to Delphi, 
and put the temple into the hands of the Del- 
|diiuis, the Athenians, after their departure, 
restoring it to the Phocians. The council is 
rarely mentioned after the time of Philip. 
We are told, that Augustus wished his new 
city, Nicopotis {a. d. 31), to be enrolled among 
the men^rs. Pausanias, in the second cen- 
tury of our era, mentions it as still existing, 
but df^rived of all power and influenco. 
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AMPHIDROICIA {^Aft^dpofuaot Apoft^ 
idfi^iov vf^)y a family festival of the Athe- 
nians, at which the newly-born child was in- 
troduced into the family, and received its 
name. The friends and relations of the pa- 
rents were invited to the festival of the am* 
phidromia, which was held in the evening, 
and they generally appeared with presents. 
The hopse was decorated on the outside with 
oUve branches when the child was a boy, or 
with garlands of wool when the child was a 
gkl ; and a repast was prepared for the guests. 
The child was earned round the fire by the 
nurse, and thus, as it were, presented to the 
gods of the house and to the family, and at 
the same time received its name, to which 
the guests were witnesses. The carrying of 
the child round the hearth was the prmcipal 
part of the solemnity, from which its name 
was derived. 

AMPHITHEATRUM, an amphitheatre, 
was a place for the exhibition of public shows 
of combatants and wild beasts, entirely sur- 
rounded by seats for the spectators ; where- 
as, in those for dramatic performances, the 
seats were arranged in a semicircle filing the 
stage. An amphitheatre is therefore fre- 
quently described as a double theatre, con- 
sisting of two such semicircles, or halves, 
joinecT together, the spaces allotted to their 
orchestras becoming the inner incloeure, or 
area, termed the arena," The form, however, 
of the ancient amphitheatres was not a circle, 
but invariably an elhpse. 

Gladiatorial shows and combats of wild 
beasts {venatknes) were first eihibited in the 
forum and the circus ; and it appears that the 
ancient custom was still preserved till the 
time of Julius Caesar. The first building in 
the form of an amphitheatre is said to have 
been erected by M. Scribonius Curio, one of 
Caesar's partisans ; but the account which is 
given of tms building sounds rather fabulous, 
ft is said to have consisted ci two wooden 
theatres made to revolve on pivots, in such a 
manner that they could, by means of wind- 
lasses and machinery, be turned round face 
to £&ce, so as to form one building. Soon 
after Caesar himself erected a real amphithe- 
atre in the Campus Martius, made of wood ; 
to which building the name of ampfutheeUrwn 
was for the first time given. 

The first stone amphitheatre was built by 
Statilius Taurus, in the Campus Martius, at 
the desire of Augustus. This was the only 
stone amphitheatre at Rome till the time of 
Vespasian. One was commenced by Calig- 
ula, but was not continued by Claudius. The 
one erected by Nero in the Campus Martius 
was only a temporary building, made of wood* 
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The amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus was 
burnt in the fire of Rome in the time of Nero ; 
and hence, as a new one was needed, Vespa- 
sian commenced the celebrated AmpAz<Aea/rum 
Flavianum in the middle of the city, in the 
valley between the Caelian, the Esquilin^, 
and the Yelia, on the spot originally occupied 
by the lake or large pond attached to Nero's 
palace. Vespasian did not live to fioish it. 
It was dedicated by Titus in a. d. 80, but was 
not completely finished till the reign of Do- 
mitian. This immense edifice, which is even 
yet comparatively entire, covered about five 
acres of ground, and was capable of contain- 
ing about 87,000 spectators. It is called at 
the present day the Colosseum. 

The intlsrior of an amphitheatre was divi- 
ded into three parts, the arenat oodEmm, and 
gradus. The clear open space in tne centre of 
the amphitheatre was called the arena, be- 
cause it was covered with sand, or sawdust, 
to prevent the gladiators from slipping; and 
to absorb the blood. The size of the arena 
was not always the same in proportion to the 
size of the amphitheatre, but its average pro- 
portion was one third of the shorter diameter 
of the building. 

The arena was surrounded by a wall dis- 
tinguished by the name of podium ; although 
such appellation, perhaps, rather belongs to 
merely the upper part of it, forming the par- 
apet, or balcony, before the first or lowermost 
seats, nearest to the arena. The arena, 
therefore, was no more than an open oval 
court, surrounded by a wall about eighteen 
feet high, measuring from the ground to the 
top of the parapet ; a height considered ne- 
cessary, in order to render the spectators 
perfectly secure from the attacks of wild 
beasts. There were four principal entrances 
leading into the arena ; two at the ends of 
each axis or diameter of it, to which as many 
passages led directly from the exterior of 
the building; besides secondiuy ones, inter- 
vening between them, and communicating 
with the corridors beneath the seats on the 
podium. 

The wall or enclosure of the ar^na is sup- 
posed to have been faced with marble, more 
or less sumptuous ; besides which, there ap- 
pears to have been, in some instances at least, 
a sort of network affixed to the top of the po- 
dium, consisting of railing, or rather open 
trellis-wbrk of metal. As a farther defence, 
ditches, called euftjn, sometimes surrounded 
the arena. 

The term podium was also applied to the 
terrace, or gallery itself, immediately above 
the arena, which was no wider than to be ca- 
pable of containing two, or at the most three 



ranges of movable seats, or chairs. This, 
as being by far the best situation for distinctly 
viewing the sports in the arena, and also more 
commodiously accessible than the seats high- 
er up, was the place set a^art for senators and 
other persons of distinction, such as the am- 
bassadors of foreign parts ; and it was here, 
also, that the emperor himself used to sit, in 
an elevated place, called suggestus or culncu- 
lum, and Ukewise the person who exhibited 
the games on a place elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal {editoris tribunal). 

Above the podium were the gradus, or seats 
of the other spectators, which were divided 
into maenianay or stories. The first maenianum, 
consisting of fourteen rows of stone or marble 
seats, was appropriated to the equestrian or- 
der. The seats appropriated to the senators 
and equites were covered with cushions, 
which Were first used in the time, of Caligula. 
Then, after an interval or space, termed a 
praecinctiOf and forming a continued landing- 
place from the several staircases in it, suc- 
ceeded the second maenianum, where were 
the seats called pomUaria, for the third class 
of spectators, or tne populus. Behind this 
was the second praecinctio, bounded by a 
rather high wall ; above which was the third 
maenianum, where there were only wooden 
benches for the puUati, or conmion people. 
The nej^t and last division, namely, that in 
the highest part of the building, consisted of 
a colonnade, or gallery, where females were 
allowed to witness the spectacles of the am- 
phitheatre, some parts of which were also oc- 
cupied by the pullati. Each maenianum was 
not only divided from the other by the prae- 
cinctio, but was intersected at intervaU by 
spaces for passages left between the seats, 
called scalae, or scalaria ; and the portion be- 
tween two such passages was calted cuneus, 
because the space grs^aily widened like a 
wedge, from the podium to the top of the 
building. The entrances to the seats from 
the outer porticos were called vomttona. At 
the very summit was the narrow platform for 
the men who had to attend to the veUuium, or 
awning, by which the building was covered 
as a defence against the sun and rain. The 
velarium appears usually to have been made 
of wood, but more costly materials were some- 
times employed. 

The first of the foUowina cuts represents a 
longitudinal section of the Flavian amphithe- 
atre, and the second, which is on a larger 
scale, a part of the above section, including 
the exterior wall, and the seats included be- 
tween that and the arena. It will serve to 
convey, an idea of the leading form and gen- 
eral disposition of the interior. 
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a"'. The ttird mBenianuni, elevated CO.. . 

erably above the [iiecediiig oue, and appro- 
priated to the pullsli. 
w. The colonnade, or galteiy, which c< 

tained seats for women. 
t. The Darrow gallery round tbe summit 

the interior, for the attendanta who worked 

the Telarium. 

IT landings, at 



turea, at intervale, to admit light int 

Tomitoria beneath them, 

T y V, Vomitoria. 

a a. The three eitemal galleriea through 



the cucmnference of the building, Open to 
the arcades of the exterior, 
rx. Inner gallery. 
The situation and arrangement of the iilair- 

lot bo rendered intelligible without plans at 
'atioua levels of the building. 

For an account of the gladiatorial contests, 
ind the shows of wild beasts, exhibited in the 
imphitheatrB, see UuniiTOBSs and Vsna- 

a'-MPHORA {djitfopetlrt, a vessel used 
lolding wine, oil, honey, &c. 




each side of the neck (whence the nE 
iifi0f , m bath nda, and ^ijM, to carry), i 
lonniuating at the bottom in a point, wh: 



S AMPLIATIO. 

'as let into a stand or Btuck in the ground, 
J that th8 vessel stood upright : aeTaral ara- 
horae h»™ been found in this position m the 
DlUra »t Pompeii. ArophoraB were com- 
lonly msde of earthen ware. Hamet mentions 
mphoiae of gold and slone, and the Ep-pl- 
' ' ' if brass ; glass THSsels of this 
found at Pompeii. 
The most common use of the ampKora, both 
' Greeks Ud the Romans, was for 

ong the Romans) OD 
Le 01 me wine was painted, 
ilage being marked by the 






the head-dress. The frontal of a hors> 
tiled by the same name. The annexe 
exhibits the frontal on the head of Peg 
itrast with the corresponding otnamo 
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The ci 



■ gypsum 



these particulars. 



amphoreus, which was also called rnetreta 

ScToj/rii;), and cadat (icddo;)., was equal to 
ree Roman umae=:9 gallons, 7.365 pmts, 
imperial maaau re. The Roman amphora was 
two-thirds of the amphoreus, and was equal 
to 2 umae = 8 congii^to 5 gallons. 7.577 
pints; its solid content was exactly a Roman 

AMPLIATIO, an adjournment of a trial, 
which look place when the judices, after 
hearing the eyidBUce of the advocates, were 
unable to come to a satisfactory eonclusiOD. 
This they expressed by giving in the tablets, 



Kb 



v£i, 



s praetor,bT' „ . 

hereapoa adjourned the trial to any day 
se. The defendant aod the cause were 



AMPULLA 04*iSof. 0ou!3Uioc),'^hoUk. 
usually made among the Romans, either of 
glass or earthenware, rarely of more Taluatlt 
materials- The dealer in bottles was calltd 
ampHllariut. 

AMULETUM (irtoJoirrow, irepio^ 
Xanripiov), an amulet. 

This word in Arabic (hamalet) meai 

which ir ntgpmded. It was probably brought 
by Atabian merchants, together with the aiU 
cles to which it was applied, when they were 
imported into Europe from the East. 

An amulet was any object— n stone, a plant, 
BQ aiti&cial production, or a piece of writiof 
— which was suspended from the neck, oc 
tied to any part of the body, for the purpoa 
of warding off calamities and securing anvaa- 
tages of any kind. Faith in the virtues d 
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ANACEIACAi-djiiia.or'J 
ral of the Dioscuri or Anact 

called at Athens. These heroes, 
jceived the most distinguished hoa- 

Dorian and Achaean states, «her> 



they 



it may be supposed that ererr town 

a festival in their honour, tiiougli 

the name of Anaceis. 

ANA'CRISIS (ui'itiipMTif), an examination, 
was used to ligoi^ the pleadings preparatory 
to a trial at Alliens, the object of which wai 
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to determine, generally, if the action would 
lie. The magistrates were said avoKpivetv 
lifv diKijv or Toi)^ dvTidlKOVgy and the parties 
dvcucpiveodat* The process consisted in the 
production of proofs, of which there were five 
kinds : — 1. the laws ; 2. t^ritten docamenta ; 

3. testimonies of witnesses present (jmprvplai) . 
or affidavits of absent witnesses {iKfiaprvpiai) ; 

4. depositions of slaves extorted by the rack ; 

5. the oath of the parties. All these proofs 
were committed to writing, and placed in a 
box secured by a seal (kxivo^) till they were 
produced at the trial. 

If the evidence produced at the anacrisis 
was so clear and convincing that there could 
not remain any doubt, the magistrate could 
decide the questicm without sending the cause 
to be tried before the dicasts : this was called 
diamartyria {diofuiprvpla). The archons were 
the proper officers for holding the anacrisis ; 
they are represented by Athena (Mmerva), in 
the Evmumde* of Aeschylus, where there is 
a poetical sketch of the process in the law 
courts. 

For an account of the anacrisis or examina- 
tion,which each archon underwent previously 
to entering on office, see Archon. 

ANAGNOSTES, slaves, whose duty it 
was to read or repeat passages from books 
during an entertamment, and also at other 
times. 

ANATOCISMUS. [Fenus.] 

ANCHOR. [Ancoba.J 

ANCrLE, the sacred shield carried by the 
Salii, and made of bronze. 

The original ancile was found, according to 
tradition, in the palace of Numa ; and, as no 
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Ancilia carried by SaliL 

human hand had brought it there, it was con- 
cluded that it had been sent from heaven. At 
the same time, the haruspices declared that 



the Roman state would endure so long as this 
shield remained in Rome: To secure its pres- 
ervation in the city, Numa ordered eleven 
other shields, exactly like it, to be made by 
the armourer, Mamurius Yeturius, and twelve 
priests of MarsGradivus were appointed under 
the denomination of Salii, whose office it was 
to preserve the twelve ancilia. They were 
kept in the temple of that divinity, on the 
Palatine mount, and were taken from it only 
once a year, on the calends of March. The 
feast of the god was then observed during 
several days; when the Salii carried their 
shields about the city, singing songs in praise 
of Mars, Numa, and Mamurius Veturius, and 
at the same time performing a dance, which 
probably in some degree resembled our morris 
dances, and in which they struck the shields 
with rods, so as to keep time with their voices, 
and with the movements of their dance. The 
preceding cut shows one of these rods, as 
represented on the tomb of a pmH/ex sahusy or 
chief of the Salii. 

A'NCORA (dy/cvpa), an anchor. 

The anchor used by the ancients was for the 
most part made of iron, and its form resembled 
that of the modem anchor. The shape of the 
two extremities illustrates the unco wunrsu and 
daue tenaci Of Virgil. Indeed, the Greek and 
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Latin names themselves express the essential 
j^roperty of the anchor being allied to 6,yKv7uog, 
dyKUVy angidusy vnctts^ &c. 

The anchor as here represented and as com- 
monly used, was called bidens, dirrTi^, dfjupl- 
(3oXoc or &fi6t<rrofiogi because it had two teeth 
or flukes. Sometimes it had one only, and 
then it had the epithet iTepotrrofiog. The fol- 
lowing expressions were used for the three 
principal processes in manag^g the anchor :— 
Ancoram solvere^ ayKvpav yO'Tiavy to loose the 
anchor. Ancoram jacerCf paXXeiVt fiiirreLV, to 
cast anchor. Ancoram tollersy aipeiVf hvcupel' 
odaiy avdairaadai, to Weigh anchor. Hence 
alpeiv by itself meant to set saily dyxvpav he- 
ing understood." 

The anchor usually lay on the deck, and was 
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Lead 

AN DAB ATA. TGLlDliTOB.] 
ANDROLEPS'lA or ANUROLEPS'ION 
(ivSpo}ijpli£aoi till dpoA^iay). the ligbt of re- 

tioiial law of the CTeeka, thai, when a citizen 
of one state had killed a citizen of aaother, 
and the counlrjmen of tlie former would not 
BUirender him to the relatives of the deceaied. 
it should be lawful to aeiie upon three, and 
not more, of the countrymen of the offender, 
and keep them as hostages till satisfaction 
was affoided, or the homicide giien up. 
ANGUSTICLA-VH. [Cuvna.] 
ANNO'NA (from mmiM, like potuma from 
VBrnum). 1. The prodnceof the vearin com, 
trait, wiue, fee, and hence, 2. Ptovigions in 
general, especially tht 



ader the emperora, was distributed to tht 
iopte gratuitously, or given aa pay and re 



!n (he plural for yearly 



rings was introduced in 

sal. They were worn nai merely as orna- 
ments, but as articles for use, aa the ring al- 
ways served aa a seaL A seal waa called 
spviv" (o^pay'f), Bud hence this aame was 
^ven to the rmg itself, and also to the gem 
or stone for a rii^ in which figures were en- 



; that they ' 



ANQUISITIO- 

graTSd. Hinga in Greece were mostly w* 
on the fourth finger (Tropa«EiTOf). 

AtKome, the custom of wearing rings w . 
lieved to have been introduced by the SabioH 
whowere described intheeerly legends as viree 
ing golden rings with precious stones of gtec 
benutv. But wbenevet introduced at luuut 
that they wore at first alwayio 
■ ;ywere destined for thr 

putpose as in Greece, namely, to bo i 

seals i and tbat every free Rinnan had a riglH 
to uae such a ring. This iron ring was 
down to the last period of the republic bj 
men aa loved the simpiicit)^ of the goc 
timee. ~ la the course of time, bower 
became custotnary for all the senators, 
magistiates, and at last far the eouites aki, 
to wear a golden seal-ring- The right of well- 
ing a gold ring, which waa subseqnently calM 
the jut atandi aarci, or the Jtu annular 



conferring this privilege. The cmp. 
verua and Aurelian conferred the right a 
wearing golden rings upon all Roman td 
diers ; and Justinian at length allowed ail lb 
citiiens of the empire, whetber ingenui p 
libertini, to wear such rings. 

During ttie repohlic, imd the early timeia 
the empire, the jus snnuU seems to hsTe mud 
a person ingenuus (if he waa a libertus). an 
lo have raised bim to the rank of equea, pre 
vided he had the requisite equestrian oenBui 
probably never granted lo any oo 
H possess Ibis census. Those wit 
lost their property, or were found guilty of J 
offence, lost the jus annuii. 
ligne engraved upon ring» were ven 
_.. _.. IbeywereportraitsofanceatotBorn 
ftieods, subjecta connected with mythologj: 
=,,A in m.nu cases a person bad engravel 
Eymbolical allusion '~ '* 






if the ring which contained the gem « 
called nsfa. 

,h the increasing love of luxury ami 
show, &e Romans, as well as the Greeki 
1 their fingers with rinea. Some per- 
)0 wore rings of immoderate size, and 
used different rings for summer and 

3, ^gnified, in criminal triib 

■ ationof thefaclsoftbi 

o the penalty that wa 



I be impoaed : accordioRlf tbe phraw* 
'cuTua capitit. Or capUit atupiinrt ara uacd^ 
nder the emperora ihe term an^tatilui loet 
B original meaning, and was employed lo 
'■ ' " " " " "" — "n ^nerai; in which 



ANTAE {^apaaniitc), «qua™ plUan 
which were commonly joinetf to the side 
walla of B huildmgilwinKph ' - ■- j 



thet 



forming the por- 

lerma are seldom found eiccpt 

; because the purpoae serred by 

. . . . ad thai they should be erected 

responding to each other^ and aupjorting 



a the 



■. Their I 



vill be beat understood 
the cut, in which ii sre the antae. The 
l«mple in aniii was oue of the aimpleat kind. 
It hvl in frout antae attached lo the walla 
which inclosed the cella ; and in the middle, 
between the antae, two columns supporting 
the >[cbitrBie. The following is a specimen 
oflhe temple in onlii, together with a plan of 
the prooaos. 



ANTEFIXA. SS 

ANTEAUBULO-NES, sUves who were 
icUBtomed to go before their maMen, ia 
der lo make way for thsm through the crowd. 
_ he term enteainbulmea was also given to the 
clients, who were accustomed to walk before 
Iheii patroni, when the latter appeared in 

ANTECESSO'RKS, called also ANTE- 
CURSO'RES, horee-soldiers, who were ac- 
lalomed to precede an army on march, in 
der to eboOH a suitable place for the camp, 
id to make the necesaary proyiaiona for the 
my. They do not appear to base been 
erely scoute, like the MxnJatoTj. 
ANTEFIXA, terre-coltai, which eihibiled 
irious omsmental deaigna, and were used in 
chitecture to coyer the frieze (xaphimit) of 
.e entablature. 

These terra-cottas do not appear to bare 
been used among the Groeka, but wore prob- 
-ibly Etruscan in their origin, and were thence 
aken for the decoration of ttonum buildings. 
The name mite^a ia evidently derived frr - 




the c_ _ 

the biiildinga which 



lat they were fixed btfort 
they adorned. Cato^lhe 
that the Romana of his 



„ »wB». ^ deapitie ornaments of tbia Ai. 

iption, and to prefw the marble frieiea of 

tens Biid Corinth. The riaing taste which 

Calo deplored may account for the superior 
beauty of the entefiia piesenedin the Brit- 
ish Museum, which were diacoiered at Rome. 



byCuloni. (Asmo, 1TB5.) 



ANTENNA, (.Ktpaia, «*flO£), the ynrt of <i 
■hip. The shiuB of tbe sncienlE had s single 
nuat in the middle, and a sqaars Bail, to taue 
and support which s traDsrenie pole, or yard 
(oRUnna), was extended 'across the mast, not 
nu from the top. To the two extremities of 
the yard (cnmus, AxpoKlpaia), ropee {fimti) 
were attached, which passed over the tap of 
tbe masl, and thus supported the yard: these 
copes were called cmieAi. Sometimes the 
ysrd had two, and at ather times four cenichi, 
u in the anoexed cat. 



tenna was lowered to the middle of tbe 

From numerous representations of ships on 
antique coina, intaglios, lamps, and baa-reliefs, 
we here wlect two geirUi both pf w}uch show 



ANTLIA. 

the velata antenna, hot with the aail reefedi 
the one, and in (he other expanded ani* — 
ten with tbe wind. 



ANTEPILA-NI. [ExBECiTtrs.] 






ANTESIGNAT*! appear .. 

body of tro<^s, selected for the defence of lb 
staodatd (*i>itam), before which they vien 
stationed. They were not light troops, b 
some have sup^xised, and they were probabFi 
selected for this duty on occounl of their btJ 
very and experience in war. 

ANTI'DOSIS (awrWotrir), in its literal ss 
eeneial meaning, " an eiebange," was, iniL 
language of the Attic courts, peculiarly tf 
phedto proceedings under a law which is sik: 
to have otipnated with Solon. By this,! 
citizen nominated to perform a leitureia, - ' 
as a Irienirchy or choregia, or lo rani ai 
the property-tax payers, in a class dispr 

ualified person not ao charged u 
&ce in his stead, or submit lo i 
:ehange of property, the charge i 
question of courae attaching to the first panj. 
if the exchange were finally effected. "— -'- 
proceedings the courts wereopenedat 
time every year by the magistrates that hii 
official cognizance of the particular sabject. 
such as tbe stiategi in esses of trierarchy bdI 
rating to the property-taxes, and the a ' 
in those of ehoregia. 

ANTIGRAPHE (&vTiyoam, origimlh 
signified the wntmg put in bv the defendani 
his ■■ pies " in all causes whether public « 
private, in answer to the indictment or bill U 
tbe prosecutor. It is, however, also appli6< 
indictment of the platntu a 



take tbe > 



e hill 



'he most important of these mac 

e;— 1- The tympanum; a tread-whesL 
ughl by men treading on iL 3. A wha! 
uig wooden boxes or buckets, so Brraiunl 
form steps for those who trod theT-"-"' 
3. The chain pump. 4. The toMea, 
' intedes'a screw. 5. The ctaMta mt 



iPATUaiA. 
or forcing pgmp. Criininala were condemne^- 
to the OHtaa or tread-mitL, 

ANTYX (fivnif), the rim or border of any 
thing, especially of a shield or chariol. Tha 
rim of the large round shield of the ancient 
Oreeks waa (tiinnei than the part which it 
enclosed ■■ but on the other hand, the aiityi 
o( a chariot mual hove been thicker Ihao 
the body to which it gave both form and 

In front of (he chariol the antvi was often 
roiaedalrtve the body, into the fonnofacur- 
■valure, which Berved the purpose of a hook 
to hang the reina opcHi. 



A <^ 



*<wl^ 



APAGO'GE (uTTOyor*), 



Thete 



by the Athenian 
neriily the aclof 
apprehending a culprit ianght m ip>o /ac/o, 
but also the written information delivered to 
the magiatrate.uiginghisapprehennion. The 
cases ill which the apageei was most generally 
allowed were those gf theft, murder, ill-usage 
of parents, &c, , 

APATU-RIA (iiraroiipio) Was a political 
festival, which the Athenians had in cammnn 
with ali the Greets of the Ionian name with 
the eiception of those of Colophon and tphe- 
sus It was celehroled in the month ofPy- 
anepaion, and histed for three dap. The 
name unaroipia ia not derived from anariv. 
(0 deceive, but is composed of &=ltiia, and 
iraTupia, which ia perfectly consistent with 
what Xenophon sava of the festival, that 
when it is celebrated the felhers 
assemble together. According 



met to disci 



"and settle theii 



APHRACTOS. «T 

IS the moat important ; for on that day, 

. Ml bom in that year, in the lamilies of 

ihratriiie, or such ae were not yet regis- 

ere taken by their fathers, or in their 

by their representatives (Kvpiot). be- 

Bssemblad members ot the phrattia. 

ivenr child a sheep or » goat wes eacri- 

The father, or he who suppUed his 

'■liged to estahUsh by oath that 

Mie oflspring of free-bom pa- ' 
. lens of Atliens. After the victim 
. sacrificed, the phratores gave their votes, 
'hich they took from the altar of Jupiter 
"■ 'ins. When the majority voted against 

Etion, the cause might be tried before 
e courts of Athens; and if the claims 
of the child were found unobjectionahle, its 
me, ae well as that of the father, was en- 
red into the register of the phratria, and 
use who had wished to eSect the exclusion 
the child were liable to be punished. 
APERTA NAVIS, [ApuBiC— - ^ 
aPEX, a cap worn tj the S 









.1 part of the 

of which was surrounded with a 

! head, and was held there either hy fHlels 
ly, or, as was more commonly the case, by 
9 aid c^ a cap which litted Uie bead, and 
IS aUo laateiieil by means of two strings or 



Xiie festival lasted three Sya. The third 



APHRACTU8 (fiJpairTOf raSc), call* 
also navit aperta. a ship which had no dect 
but was merely covered with planks in Ih 
front and biaoer part, as is represented i 



AFLUSTRE. 
fallowmg cot. The Bhipa which had 
LS ware called calapkracii (noni^nii '-'">- 
trala. At the til ' ' ' 
Greek etiipa had 



APOSTOLEUS. 



jveiuu u>ci Ml the prow fixid 
MTvnag Homer calls ths Itpia 




theTto- 



a great number of towns in Greece, bat paitic- 
uiarly in the island of Crpnis. Her moot 
ancient temple was at Faphos. No bloody 



''"^ S.'j'i.E'i;! 






APLTJSTRE (i^it. _ _ 

wooden planks, which constituted the high- 
est part of the poop (jjnunnu) of a ship- From 
the representations of two ancient ships an 
nexed, we see the position of the aplustre 
It rose immediately behind the gubemalor 
who held the mdder and guided the ship, and 
it serted in some degree to protect ■■■— ' — 
the— ■--'—' "---- 



I'tribe, and their duty w 
the ordimtry taies, and i 
ong the separate braoch 




APODECTAE (iTrmltKToi), public offieen 
t Athens, who were introduced by CI™- 
henes in the place of the ancient colactelse 

ect all 

loni the seoarate 

_ _ entitled 

APOGRAPHE [iiroypa^i), literally '■• 
It. orrciriHter:" significu elso, 1. An accusa- 
?tB. more particularly wben 

defendants. It differed bnl 

little, if at all, from the ordinary graphl. a 
A solemn protestor assertion before a majB- 
trate, to the intent that it might be preserved 
by him till it was required to be given in evi- 
deace, 3. A specification of property, nid 



n public I 



to belong ti 



m of a 



with a 



the confii- 



APOPHORETA {!tTrii«opii™l "^"P"^ 
enti, which were given to ^ende at ths end 
of an entertainment to take home with (hem. ' 
These presents appear to have been nsuallj | 
given on festival days, especially during tbe 
Saturnalia. 

APOSTOLETIS {dTrouToattr), the nanu ' 
of a public officer at Athens. There ven 
ten magistrates of this name and their duly 
waste see that t)ie sbips were properly equip- 
ped and provided by Ihose Who were bound 



APOTHEOSIS. 

to diBchuge the trieiarchr. They had Ibe 
power, in certain casss, of imptisoniiig the 
trierarcha who neglected lo furnish the ships 
propetly. 

APOTHE-CA, (dTToftim;), - -'-~~ - "- 



APPELLATIO. » 



the 



ofth 



APOTHEO'SIS [i^8(uaif}, the enrol- 
ment of a mottaL among the gods. The my 
thoiogy of Greece contains numerous instan- 
ces of the deiticalion of moitals ; bnt in the 
republicaB times of Greece we find few ei- 
.nples of aoch deification. The inhabitants 
of Amphipoljs, however, offered sacrifices to 
BrsBidas atlet his death. In the Greeli king- 
doms, which arose in the East on the dis- 
merobennent of the empire of Alexander, it 
appears to have been not uncommon for the 
aucceseor to the throne to offer divine honours 
to the former sovereign. Such an apotheo- 
sis of Ptolemy, king of EETpt. i« described 
by Theocritus in his 17th Idyl. 

The term apotheosis, among the Romans, 
properly signified the elevation of a deceased 
emperor to dnine honours. Tbis practice, 
which was common upon the death of almost 
all the emperors, appears to ha*e arisen from 
4the opinion which was generally entertained 
among the Romans, that the souls or manes 



manes of their fathers, ao it waa natural for 
diyine honours to t-e publicly paid to a de- 
ceased emperor, who was regarded as tbe 
parent of his country. This apothi 
an emperor was "" - "-' 
and the emperor 



apotheo 



inaily called ... 

LO received the honour of 
usually said 



... n of after his death, the title ol 
dtvui ia prefixed to his name. The funeral 
pile on which tbe body of the deceased em- 
peror waa burnt, was constructed of seveTs] 
stories in the form of chambers rising ont 
above another, and in the highest an eaglt 
waa placed, which was let loose as the hre 
began to bum, and which waa supposed Ic 
carry the soul of tbe emperor from earth U. 

liie following wood-cut is taken from ar 
agate, which is supposed lo represent the apo 
rheoNs of Germamcus. In his left hand h( 
holds the cornucopia, and Victory ia placing i 
laurel crown upon his head. 



APPA'RITOR, tbe general name for a pub- 
: aervant of the magistrates at Rome, namely 

the ACCENSDS, CjlRNIFEl, COlCTOEl, Inteb- 

VitTOR, of wiiom an account is given in sep- 

because they were at hand to eiecutc the 
coramandt of the magistrates (^uad iis eppart- 
bmtl Their service or attendance was called 
apparitio. 

APPELLATIO^ appeal. 1. GnssK{l^^e<!l( 
oi avaSmia). Owing to the constitution OC 
the Athenian tribunala, each of which waa 
generally appropriated to its peculiar subjects 
of cognizance, and therefore could not be con- 
sidered as hoinogeneous with or sutiordinato 
lo anj' other, there waa little opportunity for 
bringing appeals properly so called. It is to 
be obaerv^also, that in general a cause was 
finally and irrevocal^ly decided by the veidict 
0fthedica8ta(aM^a*TTjrE;^^r). There were 
only a few eiceptiona in which appeals and 
new trials might be resorted to. 

S. RoHiN. The word apptllaim, and the 
corresponding verb apptUati, are osed in the 
early Roman writers to eapress the applica- 
tion of an individual to a magistrate, and par- 
ticularly to a tribune, in order to protect him- 
aelf from some wrong inSicted, or threatened 
to be inflicted. It is distinguished from nrv- 
vKolin, which in the early writers ia.used to 
signify an appeal to the popalus in a matter 
afectmg life. It would aeem that the provo- 
catio was an ancient right of the Roman citi- 
zens. The surviving Horatina.whp murdered 
appealed from the duumi ' 



fi. a.tra 






decemvirste, and it 






y the pi 
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AQUAE DUCTUS. 



enacted, that in future no magistrate should 
be made from whom there should be no ap- 
peal. On this Livy remarks, that the plebs 
were now protected by the provocatio and the 
tribunicium atunlium ; this latter term has ref- 
erence to the appellatio properly so called. 
The complete phrase to express the provoca- 
tio is provocare ad papubim ; and the phrase 
which expresses the appellatio is appeUare 
ad. &c. 

AQUAE DUCTUS, signifies an artificial 
channel or watercourse, by which a supply of 
water is brought from a considerable distance, 
upon an inclmed plane raised on arches, and 
carried across valleys and uneven country, and 
occasionally under ground, wherehills or rocks 
intervene. 

As neai'ly all the ancient aquaeducts now 
remaining are of Roman construction, it has 
been generally imagined that works of this 
description were entirely unknown to the 
Greeks. This, however, is an error, since 
some are mentioned by Pausanias and others, 
though too briefly to enableus to judge of their 
particular construction. Probably those which 
have been recorded — such as that built by 
Peisistratus at Athens, that at Megara, and 
the celebrated one olPolycrates at Samos— 
were rather conduits than ranges of building 
like the Roman ones. Of the latter, few were 
constructed in the times of the republic. It 
was not until about b. c. 311, that any were 
erected, the inhabitants supplying themselves 
up to that time with water from the Tiber, or 
making use of cisterns or springs. The first 
aquaeduct was begun by App. Claudfius the 
censor, and was named after him, the Aqua 
Appia. Subsequently seven or eight aquae- 
ducts were built, which brought an abundant 
supply of water to Rome. 

The specusy or water channel, was formed 
either oi stone or brick coated with cement, 
and was arched over at top, in order to ex- 
clude the sun, on which account there were 
apertures or ventholes at certain distances. 
The water, however, besides flowing through 
the specus, passed also through pipes, either 
of lead or burnt earth (terra-cotta). At the 
mouth and termination of every aquaeduct 
there was a large reservoir, called eastellnm, 
and there were usually also intermediate cas- 
tella at certain distances along its course. The 
castellum at the mouth or opening into the 
aquaeduct was also called piscina limosay be- 
cause the water was collected in it, in order 
that it might first deposit its impurities. The 
principal castellum was that in which the 
aquaeduct terminated, and whence the water 
was conveyed by different branches and pipes 
to various parts of the city. 



ARA. 

During the times of the republic, the ceiv 
sors and aediles had the superintendence of 
the aquaeducts ; but under the emperors par- 
ticular officers were appointed for that pur- 
pose, under the title of curaUn-es or praefecti 
aquarum. These oflScers were first created 
by Augustus, and were invested with con- 
siderable authority. In the time of ^erva and 
Trajan, about seveh hundred architects and 
others were constantly employed,, under the 
orders of the curatores aquarum, in attending 
to the aquaeducts. The ofl&cers who had 
charge of these works were, 1. The viUio, 
whose duly it was to attend to the aquaeducts 
in their course to the city. 2. The caateUam^ 
who had the superintendence of all the cas- 
tella both withm and without the city. 3. 
The circuitoreSf so called because they had to 
go from post to post, to examine into the state 
of the works, and also to keep watch over 
the labourers employed upon tnem. 4. The 
silicariiy or paviours. 5. The tectoresy or plas- 
terers. All these oflicers appear to have been 
included under the general term oiaquarii. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDI'CTIO. 

[EXSILIUM.I 

AQUA'RII, slaves who carried water for 
bathing, &c. into the female apartments. The 
aquarii were also public oflicers who attended 
to the aquaeducts. [Aquae Ductus.] 

AQUEDUCT. [Aquab Ductus.] 

A'QUILA. [SlGNA MiLITARIA.] 

ARA (J3o)fi6g dvT^piov), an altar. Ara was 
a general term denoting any structure elevated 
above the ground, and used to receive upon 
it offerings made to the gods. Altare^ prob- 
ably contracted from alta ara, was properly re- 
stricted to the ^larger, higher, and more expen- 
sive structures. 

Four specimens of ancient altars are given 
below ; the two in the former wood-cut are 




Ara«, Altanu 

square, and those in the tatter round, which 
is the less common form. 

At the top of three of these altars we see 
the hole intended to receive the fire (^ffj^o- 
plgt i(Tx<ipct)' the fourth was probably in- 



ARATRUM. 
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tended for the o£fering of fruita or other ffifU, 
which were presented to the gods witnout 



GENIVS 
HVWSU» 

HOMTIS 





AxM, Altera. 

Hre. When the altars were prepared for sacri- 
fice, they were commonly decorated with gar- 
lanas or festoons. These were composed of 
certain kinds of leaves and flowers, which 
were considered consecrated to such uses, 
and were called verbenae. 

The altars constructed with most labour 
and skill belonged to temples ; and they were 
erected either before the temple or within the 
cella ot the temple, and principally before the 
statue of the divinity to whom it was dedi- 
cated. The altars in the area before the tem- 
ple were altars of burnt-offerings, at which 
animal sacrifices (vtctunae, (7^yta, lepeia) 
were presented : only incense was burnt, or 
cakes and bloodless sacrifices offered on the 
altars within the building. 

ARATRUM (&pOTpov), a plough. Among 
the Greek and Romans the tnree most essen- 
tial parts of the plough were — the plough-tail 
(yvTic* f^f^i bura)j the share-beam {iAvfia, dens, 
denicUe), that is, the piece of wood to which the 
share is fixed, and the pole {(nvfio^y ItrropotOgt 
temo). In the time and country of Virgil it was 
the custom to force a tree into the crooked 
form of the 6um, or plough-tail. The upper 
end of the buru being held by the ploughman, 
the lower part, below its junction with the 
pole, was used to hold the deruale or share- 
beam, which was either sheathed with metal, 
or driyen bare into the ground, according to 
circumstances. The term vomer was some- 
times applied to the end of the dentale. 

To these three parts the two following are 
added in the description of the plough by 
Virgil ;— 

1 . The earth-hoatds, or mrndd-boardt (^aurea)^ 
rising on each side, bending outwardly m such 
a manner as to throw on either hand the soil 
which had been previously loosened and raised 
by the share, and adjusted to the share-beam 



{denidU\ which was made double for the pur- 
po^ of receiving them. 

2. The handle {sHva). Virgil describes this 
part as used to turn the plough at the end of 
the furrow ; and it is defin^ by an ancient 
commentator on Vir^ as the *' handle by 
which the plough is directed.** It is probable 
that as the dentaHa. the two share-beams, were 
in the form of the Ureek letter A, which Virgil 
describes by dupUci dorsoy the bunt was fastened 
to the left share-beam and the ativa to the 
right, so that the plough of Virgil was more 
like the modem Lancashire plough, which is 
commonly held behind with both hands. 
Sometimes, however, the ttiva was used 
alone and instead of the burit or tail In 
place of ativa the term capuhu is sometimes 
employed. 

The only other part of the plough requiring 
notice is the coulter {(adter\ which was used 
by the Romans as it is with us. It was in- 
serted into the pole so as to depend vertically 
before the share, cutting through the roots 
which came in its way, and thus preparing for 
the more complete overturning of tne soil by 
the share. 

Two small wheels were also added to some 
ploughs. The annexed cut shows the form of an 
ancient wheel-plough. It also shows distinctly 
the ^«mo or pole (1), the coulter (2), the dentate 
or share-beam (3), the bwria or plough-tail (4), 




Antram, Plon^ / 

and ^e handle or ativa (5). It corresponds 
in all essential particulars with the plough 
now used about Mantua and Venice, of which 
an engraving is given. {SeefoUowiug page.) 

The Greeks and Romans usually ploughed 
thwr land three times for each crop. The 
first ploughing was called proadndere. or no- 
vare {veovadait ved^eoBai) ; the second affrtn- 
gere^ or iterare ; and the third Urare, or tertiare. 
The field which underwent the " proscissio,** 
was called vervactum or novate ive6c)i and in 
this process the coulter was employed, be- 
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cause the fresli surface was entangled with 
numberless roots which required to be divided 




Aretram, Pioagli* 

1. Buns. 3. Temo. 3. Dent&U. 4. Culter. 
5. Vomer 66. Aures. 

before the soil could V e turned up by the share. 
The term ** offringere" from ob and frangerej 
was applied to the second ploughing ; because 
the long parallel clods already turned up were 
broken and cut across, by drawing the plough 
through them at right angles to its former di- 
rection. The field which underwent this pro- 
cess was called c^er iterattia. After the second 
ploughing the sower cast his seed. Also the 
clods were often, though not always, broken 
still further by a wooden mallet, or by har- 
rowing (occatio). The Roman ploughman then, 
for the first time, attached the earth-boards to 
his share. 'Hie effect of this adjustment was 
to divide the level surface of the ** ager itera- 
tu$ " into ridges. These were called porcae, 
and also (tVae, whence came the vert> Hrarey to 
make ridges, and also deUrare, to decline from 
the straight line. The earth-boards, by throw- 
ing the earth to each side in the manner al- 
ready explained, both covered the newly-scat- 
tered seed, and formed between the ridges 
furrows (aiJAa/cef, sulci) for carrying off the 
water. In this state the field was called aeges 
and TptiroXog. 

When the ancients ploughed three times 
only, it was done in the spring, summer, and 
autumn of the same year. But in order to 
obtain a still heavier crop, both the Greeks 
and the Romans ploughed four times, the 
proscjssio being performed in the latter part 
of the preceding year, so that between one 
crop and another two whole years intervened. 

A'RBITER. [JuDSx.] 

ARO A («i/?6)rof ). 1. A chest, in which the 
Romans were accustomed to place their 
money ;. and the phrase ex area solvere had the 
meamng of paying in ready money. The term 
arcae was usually applied to the chests in 
which the rich kept tneir money, and was op- 
posed to , the smaller loculiy saanUuSy and cnt' 
mena. 2. The coffin in which persons were 
buried, or the bier on which the corpse was 
placed previously to burial. 3, A strong cell 
made of oak, in which criminals and slaves 
were confined. 
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ARCH. [Arcus; Fornix.] 

ARCHEION (dp;tetor), properly means any 
public place belonging to the magistrates, but 
18 more particularly applied to the archive 
office, where the decrees of the people and 
other state documents were preserved. This 
office is sometimes merely called to drjtiofflov. 
At Athens the archives w^e kept in tne tem- 
ple of the mother of the gods Utr^pipov), and 
the charge of it was entrusted to the j^esi- 
dent {kTriffTanji) of the senate of the Five- 
hundred. 

ARCHERS. [Arcus.] 

ARCHIMI'MUS, the chief actor in a pan- 
tomime, was especially applied to the chie. 
mimus, who represented at a funeral the de- 
cease . person, and imitated his words and 
actions. 

ARCHrrHECRUS (&pxidi<^f)og). [Thbo- 

RUSj 

AKCHON (aprov). The government of 
Athens began with monarchy, and after pass- 
ing through a dynasty* and aristocracy, ended 
in democracy. Of tne kings of Athens, con- 
sidered as the capital of Attica, Theseus may 
be ^aid to have been the first ; for to him, 
whether as a real individual or a representa- 
tive of a certain period, is attributed the union 
of the different and independent states of At- 
tica under one head. The last was Codrus ; 
in acknowledgment of whose patriotism in 
meeting death for his country, the Athenians 
are said to have determined that no one 
should succeed him with the title of king 
ipaaiXevg). It seems, however, equally prol^ 
able, that it was the nobles who availed tnem- 
selves of the oportunity to serve their own in- 
terests, by abolishing the kingly, power for 
another, the possessors of which they called 
Archontes (&pxovTec) or rulers. These for 
some time continued to be, like the kings of 
the house of Codrus, appointed for life ; still 
an important point was gained by the nobles, 
the office being made accountable {{jTrevOvvoi), 
which of course impUes that the nobility had 
some control over it. 

This state of things lasted for twelve reigns 
of archons. The next step was to limit the 
continuance of the office to ten years, still 
confining it to the Medontidae, or house of 
Codrus, so as to establish what the Greeks 
called a djrnasty, till the archonship of Eryx- 
ias, the last archon of that family elected as 
such. At the end of his ten years (b. c. 684), 
a much greater change took place : the ar- 
chonship was made annual, and its various 



* By this is meant that the supreme power, thou^b 
not monardhioal, was confined to one family. 
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duties divided among a college of nine, chosen 
by suffrage ( xf*4>oTovia) from the Eupatridae, 
or Patricians, and no longer elected from the 
Medontidae exclusively. This arrangement 
lasted till the time of Solon, who stui con- 
tinued the election by suffrage, but made the 
qualification for office depend, not on birth. 
but property. The election by lot is believed 
to have been introduced by Gleisthenes (n. o. 
508). The last change is supposed to nave 
been made by Aristeides, who aifter the battle 
of Plataea (d. c. 479) abolished the property 
qualification, throwing open the archonship 
and other magistracies to all the citizens; 
that is, to the Thetes, as well as the other 
classes, the former c^ whom were not al- 
lowed by Solon's laws to hold any magistracy 
at all. 

Still, after the removal of the old restric- 
tions, some security was left to insure respec- 
tability ; for, previously to an archon Altering 
on office, he underwent an examination, call- 
ed the anacrisis (dvdxpurtf ), as to his being a 
legitimate and a good citizen, a good s<ni, and 
qualified in point of nroperty, but the lattw 
limitation was either done away with by Aris- 
teides, or soon became obsolete. Yet, even 
after passing a satisfactory anomfw, each of 
the archons, in common with other magis- 
trates, was liable to be deposed on complaint 
of misconduct made before the people, at the 
first regular assembly in each prytany. On 
8uch an occasion the eoicheirotonia {knixetpo- 
Tovia)t as it was calleo, took place ; and we 
read that in one case the whole college of ar- 
chons was deprived of office {diroxeiporo' 
veltrdai). 

in consequence of the democratical tenden- 
cy of: the assembly and courts of justice es- 
tabUshed by Solon, the archons lost the great 
political power which they at one time pos- 
sessed. They became, in fact, not as of old 
directors of tne government, but merely mu- 
nicipal magistrates, exercising functions and 
bearing titles described below. 

It has been already stated, that the duties 
of the single archon were shared by a college 
of nine. The first, or president of this body, 
was called Archon^ by way of pre-eminence, 
or Archon Eponymus lupx(»>v ^Trww/Wf ), from 
the year being distinguished by and registered 
in his name. The second was styled Archon, 
BasUeus {aprciv /JoatXevf ), or the King Ar- 
chon; the third PoUmarchu$ {TroXifiapxo^)^ 
or commander-in-chief; the remaining six, 
Thesmothetae (detT/jLo6iTai)^or legislators. As 
regards the duties of the archons, it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish what be- 
longed to them individually, and what col- 
lectively. 



It seems that a tonsiderable portion of the 
judicial functions of the ancient kings devol- 
ved upon the Arehon Eponymu$f who was also 
constituted a sort of state protector of those 
who were unable to defend themselves. Thus 
he was to superintend orphans, heiresses, 
families losing their representatives, widows 
left pregnant, and to see that they were not 
wronged in any way. This archon had also 
the superintendence of the greater Dionysia, 
and the Thargelia. 

The functions of the Km^ Archon were al- 
most all connected with religion ; his distin- 
guishing title shows that he was considered 
a representative of the old kings in their ca- 
pacity of high priest, as the Rex Sacrificulus 
was at Rome. Thus he presided at the Le- 
naea, or older Dionysia; superintended the 
mystories and the games called Lampade- 
phoriae^ and had to offer up sacrifices and 
prayers in the Eleusinium, both at Athens 
and Eleusis. Moreover, indictments for im- 
piety, and controversies about the priesthood, 
were laid before him ; and, in cases of mur- 
der^ he brought the trial into the court of the 
areiopagus, and voted with its members. His 
wife, also, who was called Batilissa {fiaci' 
Xi(7<ja)t had to offer certain sacrifices, and 
therefore it was required that she should be 
a citizen of pure blood, without stain or blem- 
ish. 

The Polemarch was originally, as his name 
denotes, the commander-in-chief, and we find 
him discharging mihtary duties as late as the 
battle of Maratb<Hi, in coniuncticm with the ten 
Strategi ; he there took, like the kings of old, 
the c<Mnmand of the rignt wing of the army. 
This, however, seems to be the last occasion 
on record of this magistrate appointed by lot 
being invested with such important functions ; 
and in after ages we find that his duties 
ceased to be military, having been, in a great 
measure, transferred to the protection and 
superintendence of the resident aliens, so that 
he resembled in many respects the praetor 
peregrinus at Rome. Thus, all actions af- 
fecting aliens, the isoteles and proxeni were 
brought before him previously to trial. More- 
over, it was the polemarch's duty to offer the 
yearly sacrifice to Diana, in commemoration 
of the vow made by Callimachus, at Mara- 
thon, ^nd to arrange the funeral games in 
honour of those who fell in war. 

The six Thetmothetae were extensively con- 
nected wi^h the administration of justice, and 
appear to have been called legislators, because 
in the absence of a written code, they might 
be said to make laws, or thesmi {6e<jfwi)y in 
the ancient languase of Athens, though in 
reality they only explained them. They were 
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reqaired to review, erery year, the whole body 
of laws, that they might detect any inconsis* 
tencies or sopernutties, and discover whether 
anT laws which were abrc^^ed were in the 
public records amongst the rest. Their re- 
port was submitted to the people, who referred 
the necessary alterations to a legislative com- 
mittee chosen for the purpose, and called No- 
motketae {vofwdiTai). The chief part of the 
duties of tne thesmothetae consisted in re- 
ceiving informations, and bringing cases U> 
trial in the courts of law, of the days of sitting 
in which they gave public notice. They 
did not try them themselves, but seem to 
have constituted a sort of grand jury, or in- 
quest 

The trial itself took place before the Dicas- 
tae. [Die AST AB.] 

It is necessary to be cautious in our inter- 
pretation of the words &pxif c^d Apxavrea 
since they have a double meaning in the At- 
tic orators, sometimes referring to the «rchons 
peculiarly so called, and sometimes to any 
other magistracy. 

The archons had various privileges and 
honours. The greatest €i the rormer was the 
exempti<Ni from the trierarchies — a boon not 
idlowed even to the successors of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton. As a mark of their office, 
they wore a chaplet or crowp of nmtle ; and 
if any one struck or abused one ot the thes- 
mothetae or the archon, when wearing this 
badge of office, he beeame atitmu (&nfjutc)t or 
infamous in the fullest extent, thereby losing 
his civic rights. The archons, at the close 
of their year of service, were admitted among 
the members of the areiopagns. [Arbiopa- 
ous.] 

ARCUS TRIUMPHAa.IS, a triumphal 
arch forming a passage way, and erected in 
honour of an individual, or in commemoration 
of a conquest. 

Triumphal arches were built across the 
principal streets of Rome, and, according to 
the space of their respective localities, con- 
sist^ of a single archway, or a central one 
for carriages, and two smaller ones on each 
side for foot passengers. Those actually 
made use of on the occasion of a triumphal 
entry and procession were merely temporary 
and hastily erected ; and, having served their 
purpose, were taken down agam, and some- 
times replaced by others of more durable ma- 
terials. 

Stertinius is the first upon record who 
erected anything of the kind. He built an 
arch in the Forum Boarium, about b. c. 196, 
and another in the Circus Mazimus, each of 
which was surmounted by gilt statues. 

There are twenty-one arches recorded by 
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different writers, as having been erected in 
the city of Rome, five of which now remain: 
— -1. Areu8 JDnuif which was erected to the 
honour of Claumus Drusus on the Appian 
way. 2. Arcua Titif at the foot of the Pala 
tine, which was erected to the honour d 
Titus, after his conquest of Judaea ; the has- 
reliefs of this arch represent the spoils fyoo 
the temple of Jerusalem carried in triumphal 
{HTOcession. 3. Arcut Sejaimii Severi, wbich 
was erected by the senate (a. d. 207) at the 
end of the Via Sacra, in honour of that em- 
peror and his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, 
on account of his conquest of the Parthian 
and Arabians. 4. Areua OalUeriif erected to 
the honour of Gallienus by a private indi- 
vidual, M. Aurelius Victor. 6. Arcus Co*- 
stantinif which was larger than the arch of 
Titus. 

ARCUS iPidCf To^ov), the bow used for 
shooting arrows, is one of the most ancient 
of all weapons, but is characteristic of Am 
rather than of Europe. In the Roman ar- 
mies it was. scarcely ever employed ex- 
cept by auxiliaries; and these aunUahes, 
called sagittariij were chiefiyCretans and Ara- 
bians. 

The upper of the two figures below show! 
the Scythian or Parthian bow unstrong; 
the lower one represents the usual form 
of the Grecian bow, which had a double cnr- 
vaturcr consisting of two circular portions 
united by the handle. When not used, the 
bow was put into a case {ro^odfiKfi, yiopm^ 
corytus), which was made^ of leather, and 
sometimes ornamented. 




Ajrcua, Bow. 



The action of drawing a bow is well ex- 
hibited in the following outline of a statae 
b^onging to the group of Aegina marbles. 
The bow, placed m the hands of this statue, 
was probably of bronze, and has been lost. 
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Dimwing the Bow. 

ATIEA (aA«f, or aXud), the threshing- 
floor, was a raised place in the field, open on 
all sides to the wind. Great pains were 
taken to make this floor hard ; it was some- 
times paved with flint stones, but more usu- 
ally covered with clay and smoothed with a 
roller. 

AREIO^PAGUS ((J'A/iewf Trayof, or hill 
of Mars), was a rocky eminence, Ijring to the 
west of, and not far from the Acropolis at 
Athens. It was the place of meeting of the 
council (*H iv 'Apelc,) iray<ti flovT^i^, which 
Was sometimes called The Upper Council 
(*H avu fiovXij), to distinguish it from the 
senate of Five-hundred, which sat in the 
Cerameicus within the city. 

It was a body of very remote antiquity, 
acting as a criminal tribunal, and existed 
long before the time of Solon, but he so far 
modified its constitution and sphere of duty, 
tbat he may almost be called its founder. 
What that original constitution was, must in 
some degree be left to conjecture, though 
there is every reason to suppose that it was 
aristocraticah the members oeing taken, like 
the ephetae, from the noble patrician faoulies. 
[Ephetae.] 

By the legislation of Solon the Areiopagus 
was composed of the ex-archons, who. after 
an unexceptionable discharge of their auties, 
** went up** to the Areiopagus, and became 
members of it for life, unless expelled for 
misconduct. As Solon made the qualifica- 
tion for the office of archon to depend not on 
birth but on property, the council after his 
time ceased to be aristocratic in constitution ; 
but, as we leam from Attic writers, continued 
so in spirit. In fact, S51on is said to have 
formed the two councils, the senate and the 
Areiopagus, to be a check upon the democra- 
cy ; tnat, as he himself expressed it, ** the 



state riding upon them as anchors might be 
less tossed by storms." Nay, even after the 
archons were no longer elected by suffrage 
but by lot, and the ofl5ce was thrown open 
by Areisteides to all the Athenian citizens, 
the " upper council" still retained its former 
tone of feeling. 

Moreover, besides these changes in its con- 
stitution. Solon altered and extended its func- 
tions. Before his time it was only a criminal 
court, trying cases of "wilfiil murder and 
wounding, of arson and poisining," whereas 
he gave it extensive powers of a censorial 
and political nature. Thus we leam that he 
made the council an " overseer of every thing, 
and the guardian of the laws," empowering 
it to inquire how any one got his living, and 
to punish the idle ; and we are also told that 
the Areiopagites were "superintendents of 
good order and decency," terms rather unlim- 
ited and undefined, as it is not improbable 
Solon wished to leave their authority. When 
heinous crimes had notoriously been com- 
mitted, but the guilty parties were not known, 
or no accuser appeared, the Areiopagus in- 
Guired into the subject, and reported to the 
aemus. The report or information was called 
apophaiis. This was a duty which they 
sometimes undertook on their own responsi- 
bility, and in thq exercise of an old estaolish- 
ed nghtj and sometimes on the order of the 
demus. Nay, to such an extent did they 
carry their power, that on one occasion they 
apprehended an individual (Antiphon), who 
had been acquitted by the general assembly, 
and again brought him to a trial, which end- 
ed in his condemnation and death. Again, 
we find them revoking an appointment where- 
by Aeschines was made the advocate of Ath- 
ens before the Amphictyonic council, and 
substituting Hyperides in his room. 

They also haa duties connected with reli- 
gion, one of which was to superintend the 
sacred olives growing about Atnens, and try 
those who were charged with destroying 
them ; and in general it was their office to 
punish the impious and irreligious. Inde- 
pendent, then, of its jurisdiction as a criminal 
court in cases of wilful murder, which Solon 
continued to the Areiopagus, its influence 
must have been sufficiently great to have 
been a considerable obstacle to the aggran- 
dizement of the democracy at the expense of 
the other parties in the state. Accordingly, 
we find that Pericles, who was, opposed to the 
aristocracy, resolved to diminish its power 
and circumscribe its sphere of action. His 
coadjutor in this work was Ephialtes. a 
statesman of inflexible integrity, and also 
a military commander. They experienced 
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much opposition in their attempts, not only 
in the assembly, but also on the staee, where 
Aeschylus produced his tragedy of the Eu- 
menides, the object of which was to impress 
upon the Athenians the dignity, sacredness, 
and constitutional worth of the institution 
which Pericles and Ephialtes wished to re- 
form. Sdll the opposition failed : a decree 
was carried by which, as Aristotle says, the 
Areiopagus was ''mutilated/' and many of 
its hereditary rights abolished, though it is 
cUfficult to ascertain the precise nature of 
the alterations which Pericles effected. 

The jurisdiction of the Areiopagus in case 
of murder was still left to them. In such 
cases the process was as follows : — ^The king 
archon brought the case into court, and sat 
as one of the judges, who were assembled in 
the open air, probably to guard against any 
contamination from the criminal. The ac- 
cuser first came forward to make a solemn 
oath that his accusation was true, standing 
over the slaughtered victims, and imprecating 
extirpation upon himself and his whole fam- 
ily, were it not so. The accused then denied 
the charge with the same solemnity and 
form of oath. Each party then stated his 
case with all possible plainness, keeping 
strictly to the subject, and not being allow- 
ed to appeal in any way to the feelings or 
passions of the judges. After the first speech, 
a criminal accused of murder might remove 
from Athens, and thus avoid the capital pun- 
ishment fixed by Draco's Thesmiy which on 
this point were still in force. Except in 
cases of parricide^ neither the accuser nor 
the court had power to prevent this ; but the 
party who thus evaded the exfreme punish- 
ment was not allowed to return home, and 
when any decree was passed at Athens to le- 
galize the return of exiles, an exception was 
always made against those who had thus left 
their country. 

The Areiopagus continued to exist, in name 
at least, till a very late period. Thus we 
find Cicero mentions the council in his let- 
ters ; and an individual is spoken of as an 
Areiopagite under the emperors Gratian and 
Theodosius (a. d. 380). 

The case of St. Paul is generally quoted 
as an instance of the authority of the Areio- 
pagus in religious matters ; but the words of 
the sacred historian do not necessarily imply 
that he was brought before the council. It 
may, however, be remarked, that the Areio- 
pagites certainly took cognizance of the in- 
troduction of new and unauthorized forms of 
religious worship, called kmOeTa lepdj in con- 
tradistinction to the frdrpia or oloer rites of | 
the state. 



ARGENTARII. 

ARE'NA. [Amphithbatrum.] 

ARETAXOGI, persons who aliased the 
company at the Roman dinner tables. 

A'KGEI, the name given by the p>ontifices 
to the places consecrated by Numa' for the 
celebration of religious services. Varro calls 
them the chapels of the argei, and says Uiey 
were twenty-seven in number, distributed in 
the diflferent districts of the city. There was 
a tradition that these argei were named from 
the chieftaiins who came with Hercules, the 
Argive, to Rome, and occupied the Capito- 
line, or, as it was anciently called, Satumian 
hill. It is impossible to say what is the his- 
torical value 6t meaning of this legend ; we 
may, however, notice its conformity with the 
statement that Rome was founded by the 
Pelasgians, with whom the name of Argos 
was connected. 

The name ar^ei was also given to certain 
figures thrown mto the Tiber from the Sub- 
lician bridge, on the Ides of May in^ every 
year. This was done bv the pontifices, the 
vestals, the praetors, and other citizens, after 
the performance of the customary sacrifices. 
The images were thirty in number, made of 
bulrushes, and in the form of men. Ovid 
makes various suppositions to account for the 
origin of this rite : we can only conjecture 
that it was a symbolical offering, to propitiate 
the gods, and that the number was a repre- 
sentative either of the thirty patrician curiae 
at Rome, or perhaps of the thirty Latin town- 
ships. 

ARGENT A'RII, bankers or money-chang- 
ers at Rome. The public bankers, or men*a- 
rit, are to be distinguished from the argenta- 
rii. The highest class of mensarii, the men- 
sarii auinqueviri or triumviri were a sort of ex- 
traordinary magistrates; their business was 
to regulate the debts of the citizens, and to pro- 
vide and distribute specie on emergency. 
[Mensarii.] The argentarii, on the con- 
trary, were private bankers. Almost all mo- 
ney transactions were carried on through 
their intervention, and they kept the ac- 
count-books of their customers. Hence, all 
terms respecting the relation between debt- 
or and creditor were borrowed from bank- 
ing business; thus, rationem accnti tcribere 
('* to put down on the debtor's side in the 
banker's book") means " to borrow money ;" 
reacriberef " to pay it back again j" nomen (an 
item in the account) is " a debt,'* or even " a 
debtor." These books of account have given 
rise to the modem Italian system of book- 
keeping by double-entry. 

The functions of the argentarii, besides 
their original occupation of money- changing 
{permiUatio argetui) were as follows : — 1. At- 
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' AR6ENTUH (^Tumt), silTer. Accord- 
ing to Herodotue, the Lydiine were the fret 
people who put a itaiap upon eilier ; bnl, ac- 
cording to the testimony of most ancient 
wtiteis, silTBr money was first coined at 
Aegina, by order of Pheidon. abonl ■. c. 718. 

Silier was originally the uniTersal currency 
in lireece, snd it waa not till s comparatiTely 
late time that copper or gold wae coined in 
Ihal country. [Asa; Aosdm,] Accordin^lT 
we find that all the words connected with 
money ace derived from ixpyvpo;, as— xarop 
yypdVt "to bribe with money ;'^ ctayvpafiot 
p6f, " B money changer ;" &c. ; and Apyvpo^ 
Is Itself not unf[«quentlj used to signify m'^ 
ner in general, as su in Latin. 

Silver was not coined at Rome till s. 
369, five years boforo the first Punic wi 
The principal silver coins among the Oreeks 
and Romans were reepeclifely the drai ' 
aod denarius. [Dkichbi i.DiHiaiDs.l 

ARGVRA'SPiDES i&fipipdaiftiei), ■ di- 

ealled because they carried abields co' 

A'AIE9 (cpidf), the battering-tarn, was 
used to batter down the walls of besieged 
dtisg. It conaisted of a Isige beam, nude of 
the trunk of a tree, eepecially of a fir or an 
ash. To one end was fastened a mass of 
hronie or iron («^a#, ttifioX^, ^pnri^i). 
which reeembled in its form the head of a 
ram. The upper figure in the annexed ent 
ahows the anes in its simplest slate, and as 
it was borne and impeUed by bnman hands, 

In an imprmod fiarm, the ram was surround- 
ed with iron band*, to which ringa were at- 
tached lor the purpose <rf' suspending it by 
ropes or chaina uom a beam fixed itanaversely 
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relieved from the necessity of i 

weight of the rsm. end they ci 

give it a rapid and forcible motion oacswams 

and forwarils. 

The use of this machine waa further aided 
by placing the frame in which it was sus- 
pended upon wheels, and also by construct- 
ing over It a wooden roof, so as to form a 
" teatudo," which pnilecled the besieging 
party from the defenaive assaults of the be- 

ARHA, ARMATU-RA (.hrra, Ttix^a, 



order of putting them on ia always 
the same. The heavy-armod warrior, hav- 
ing already a tunic around his body, and pre- 
paring for combat, puta on— 1. his greaves 
iKvr^nldic, ocrtat) ; a. his cuirass (flijpoi, Ulri- 
ca), to which belonged the lUrpt; underneath, 
- -' ■'-iione(i'<iv7i,CuiOT^p,ai^™' -■- — - 



'hicb passed over the right shoulder ; 4, the 
large round shield (<tujco(, ^mrl^, clipeut, tcu- 
lum), supported in the game manner; 5. his 
helmet {nopur, uvuht, cunt, gala); 6, he 
took his spear (fyjfoc, ddgv, Aaiin), or, in 
many cases, two spears. The form and n»« 
of these portions are described in lepuaU 



Those who were defendfld in the nuinnei 
which haa now been reprBsented are called 
br Homer oi/jiitoe (doTTiOToO. from theit great 
ehiald (ianlc) ; also angimaclii {ityxfl^XOi-\ 
because they fought hand lo hand with Ibeir 
ndveraarieH ; bnt much more commonly pnt- 
nioeAi(jrpa/ia;[oi)f because they occupied the 
front of the army. 

In later times the heaTy-armed soldiers 
were called hopliiac (AirAfraO, because the 
term hiipla {irrJji) more eapecially denoted the 
defensive armour, the ehield and Iborai. By 
wearing these thoy were diatinguished from 
the light-armed lipiTjil, ivon^i, yy/ivol, 
yviiv^Tai, yi/^v^TEfl.who, instead of being de- 
fended by the shield and thorai, had a much 
slighter cohering, sometimes consisting of 
skins, and sometimes of Leather or cloth ; and 
instead of the svrord or Jance, they commonly 
fought wilh darts, stones, bows and arrows, 

Besides the heaTy and light^nnod soldiBrB, 



army, Ihoogh we do not he«t of than in earij 
limes. InstBadof the largo round shield, thei j 
earned a smaller one called the pdii {iriXt^i I 
and in other respects their armour, (hough 
heavier and more effective than that rf the ' 
psili, WB* mach hghter than that of the hm- I 
lites. The weapon on which they principallj : 
depended was the apear. I 

The Roman legions consisted, as the Greek ' 
infaatry for the moat part did, of heavy and 
lirtt-armed troops (gravU tt UbU armaitn). I 
The preceding figurerepresentaaheavy-anned 
Roman soldier. On comparing jt with that of 



instead of gmaiea upon his legs haa /snoroiu 
aadcaUgat. AUtheesseolialpartsoftheRmDan 
' ea7yaraionr(io™a,«iin»,eftpeBi,Mj«,i« 
re mentioned tt^etber, except the spei 
well-knowQj)aBSBgB of St, Panl (& ' 



ARVALES FRATRES. 

jl¥ere kept not only arms, bat tlso clothes, 
books, money, and other articles of value. 
The armarium was generally placed in the 
atrium of the house. 

ARMILLA itfjaTiioVt ylfi^toVf or ^fiXXioVi 
xktd^y hfi^idea), a bracelet or armlet, worn 
both by men and women. 

The Roman generals frequently bestowed 
armillae upon soldiers for deeds of extraordi- 
nary merit. 

ARMILU'STRItJM, a Roman festival for 
the purification of arms. It was celebrated 
every year on the 19th of October, when the 
citizens assembled in arms, and offered sacri- 
fices in the place called Armiluslrum, or Vi- 
cus Armilustri. 

ARMOUR. [Abma.] 

ARMS. [Abna.] 

ARMY. [ExEBciTUs.l 

ARRA, AllRABO, or ARRHA, AURHA- 
BO, was the thing which purchasers and ven- 
ders gave to cme another, whether it was a 
sum of money or anything else, as an evidmce 
of the contract being made ; it was no essen- 
tial part of the contract of buying and seUing, 
but only evidence of agreement as to price. 

The term arrha, in its general sense cK an 
evidence of agreement, was also used on other 
occasions, as in the case of betrothment («p(m- 
salia). Sometimes the word arrha is used as 
83rnon]rmous with pignuSf but this is not the 
legal meaning of the term. 

ARROGATIO. [Adoptio] 

ARROWS. [Abcus.] 

ARTABA (up7dl3it)t a Persian measure of 
capacity= 1 medimnus and 3 choenices (At- 
tic)s=102 Roman sextaril=]2 gallons, 5.092 
pints. 

ARTEMFSIA i*XpT€fU<na)y a festival cele- 
brated at Syracuse in honour of Diana Pota- 
mia and Soteim. It lasted three da3rs, which 
were principally spent in feasting and amuse- 
ments. Festivals of the same name, and in 
honour of the same goddess, were held in 
many places in Greece, but principally at 
Delphi. 

ARTOPTA. [PisTOB.] 

ARU'RA (dpovpo)* a Greek measure of sur- 
face, mentioned by Herodotus, who says that 
it is a hundred Egyptian cubits in every direc- 
tion. Now the Egyptian cubit contained 
nearly 17| inches ; ^erefore the square of 
100 X 17| inches, i.e. nearly 148 fset, gives 
the number of square feet (Engiisk) in the 
arura, viz. 21,904. 

ARUSFEX. [Habuspbx.] 

ARVA'LES FRATRES, fDrmed a college 
or company of twelve priests, and were so 
called from offering public sacrifices for the 
fertilit of the fiel<w That they were of ex- 
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treme antiquity is proved by the legend which 
refers their institution to Komulus, o( whom 
it is said, that when his nurse Acca Laurentia 
lost one of her twelve sons, he allowed him- 
self to be adopted by her in his place, and 
called himself and the remaining eleven ** Fra- 
tres Arvales." We also find a college called 
the Sodales Titii, and as the latter were con- 
fessedly of Sabine origin, and instituted for 
the purpose of keeping up the Sabine reli- 
gious rites, it is probable that these colleges 
corresponded one to the other — the Fratres 
Arvales being connected with the Latin, and 
the Sodales Titii with the Sabine element of 
the Roman state. 

The office of the fratres arvales was for life, 
and was not taken away even from an exile 
or captive. One of their annual duties was 
to celebrate a three days' festival in honour of 
Dea Dia, supposed to be Ceres, sometimes 
held on the 17th, 19th, and 20th, sometimes 
on the 27th, 29th, and 30th of May. But be- 
sides this festival of the Dea Dia, the fratres 
arvales were required on various occasions, 
under the emperors, to make vows and offer 
up thanksgiyin^. 

Under Tibenus, the Fratres Arvales per- 
formed sacrifices called the Ambarvaliaj at 
various places on the borders of the ager Ro- 
manus, or original territory of Rome ; and it 
is probable that this was a custom handed 
down from time immemorial, and, moreover, 
that it was a duty of the priesthood to invoke 
a blessing on the whole territory of Rome. 
There were also the private am^rvaZta,which 
were so called from the victim {hostia ambar- 
valis) that was slain on the occasion being led 
three times round the corn-fields, before the 
sickle was put to the com. This victim was 
accompanied by a crowd of merry-makers, the 
reapers and farm-servants dancing and singing, 
as they marched, the praises of Ceres, and 
praying for her favour and presence.wbile they 
offerea her the libations of milk, honey, and 
wine. This ceremony was also called a hu- 
trtuioy or purification. 

ARX signifies a height within the walls of 
a city, upon which a citadel was built, and 
thus came to be applied to the citadel itself. 
Thus the^ summit of the Capitoline hill at 
Rome is called Arx. 

AS, or JAbra, a pound, the unit of weight 
among the Romans. [Libba.1 

AS, the unit of value in the Roman and old 
Italian coinages,was made of copper, or of the 
mixed metal called Abs. It was originally of 
the weight of a pound of twelve ounces, 
whence it was called as Ubralis and aes grtne. 

The oldest form of the (u is that which 
bears the figure of an animal (a bull^ ram, boar, 
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oraon). Tb« oeit tnd iBMt ctKamon foTiD u 
ihHl Which hu the iwcr-lsced bead of Juina 
on one Bids, and the prow of a >bip on the 
otber (whfflicc Ihe eipression UMd by Rtanaa 
boyi in lossing up, Capita nu nmm.) 

Tho annexed specimen from the BriliBh 
Huteum weisha 4000 grainB : the length of 
the diameter u half that of the original coin. 



e equal to 16 aa* 

' parte, which were 
Dumbec of ooh 



Pliny informs us, that in the lime of the 
firat Punic war (b, c. 264— 241), in order to 
meet the expenses of the state, tiuB weight o( 



(ibiti is, two ouncHB, or one-siith of the ai 
cient neight) ; and that thus the republic pa 
off itB debts, gaining Ave parts in aii ; Ih 
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ASYLUM. 

instnnnant itself, wUh a slight Taiietr of form, 
while the third represents a 8hlp4>uiider hold- 
ing it in his right hand, and using it to shape 
the rib of a vessel. 

ASSEMBLIES of the people at Athens 
fEccLBsiA] ; at Rome [ConitiaI. 

ASSERTOR, or ADSERTOR, contains 
the same root as the verb rndserertf which, 
when coupled with the word i?iafm, signifies 
to laj hold of a thing, to draw it towards one. 
Hence the phrase mdttrere in libertatem^ or Wh 
erali adaerere mamt, applies to him who lays 
his hsmd on a person reputed to be a slave, 
and aaaeru^ or maintains his freedom. The 
person who thus maintained the freedom of a 
reputed slave was caUed adtertor. The per- 
son whose freedom was thus claimed was 
said to be adtertus. The expressions UberdUt 
causay and liberaUs tnoftiw, which occur in con- 
nection with the verb adtereret will easily be 
understood from what has been said. Some- 
times the word ad$erere alone was used as 
equivalent to adsenre in UbertaUnu The ex- 
pression aaterere m servitutemt to claim a per- 
son as a slave,, occurs in Livy. 

ASSESSOR, or ADSESSOR, literally one 
who sits by the side of another. Since the 
consuls, praetors, governors of provinces, and 
the indices, were often imperfectly acquainted 
with the law and forms of procedure, it was 
necessary that .they should have the aid of 
those who had made the law their study. The 
assessors sat on the tribunal with the ma^- 
trate. Their advice or aid, was given durmg 
the proceedings as well as at other times, 
but they never pronounced a judicial sen- 
tence ' 

ASTyNOMI i&orwi6fMi), or street-police 
of Athens, were ten in number, five for the 
city, and as many for the Peiraeeus. The 00- 
tynond and agoranomi divided between them 
most of the ranctions of the Roman aediles. 
[Agorakomi.] 

ASY'LUM {&avXov). In the Greek states 
the temples, altars, sacred grovev, and statues 
of the gods, generally possessed the privilege 
(k protecting slaves, uebtors, and criminals, 
who fled to them for refuge. The laws, how- 
ever, do not appear to have recognized the 
right of all such sacred places to aflbrd the 
protecti(m which was claimed, but to have 
confined it to a certain number of temples or 
altars, which were considered in a more es- 
pecial manner to have the aavTUay or pu asyU. 
There were several places in Athens which 
possessed this privilege ; of which the best 
known was the Theseium, or temple of The- 
seus, in the city, near the gymnasium, which 
was chiefly intended for the protection of ill- 
treated slaves, who could take refuge in this 
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place, and compel their masters to sell them 
to some other person. 

In the time of Tiberius^ the number of places 
possessing the jus asyli in the Greek cities in 
Greece and Asia Minor, became so numerous 
as seriously to impede the administration of 
justice ; and consequently, the senate, by the 
command of the emperor, limited the jus asyli 
to a few cities. 

The asylum,which Romulus is said to have 
opened at Rome to increase the population of 
the city, was a place of refuge for the inhabi- 
tants of other states, rather than a sanctuary 
for those who had violated the laws of the 
city. In the republican and early imperial 
times, a right of asylum, such as existed in 
the Greek states, does not appear to have been 
recognized by the Roman law ; but it existed 
under the empire, and a slave could fly to the 
temples of the gods, or the statues of the em- 
perors, to avoidfthe ill-usage of his master. 

ATELEIA {M:\eia\ immunity from pub- 
lic burthens, was enjoyed at Athens by the 
archons for the time being ; by the descend- 
ants of certain persons, on whom it had been 
conferred as a reward for great services, as in 
the case oi Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; and 
by the inhabitants of certain foreign states. It 
was of several kinds : it might be a general im- 
munity (driyUta &ir6vTov) ; or a more special 
exemption, as from custom duties, from the 
liturgies, or fromproviding sacrifices. 

ATELLA'NAE FA'BULAE,were a spe- 
des of farce or comedy, so called from Atefla, 
a town of the Osci, in Campania. From this 
circumstance, and from being written in the 
Osean dialect, they were also called Ludi 
OscL 

These Atellane plays were not praetextatae, 
I. e. comedies in which magistrates and per- 
sons of rank were introduceid, nor tabemariae, 
the characters in which were taken from low 
life ; they rather seem to have been an union 
of high comedy and its parody. They were 
also distinguisned from tne mimes by the ab- 
sence of low buffoonery and ribaldry, being 
remarkable for a refined humour, such as 
could be understood and at>preciated by edu- 
cated people. They were not performed by 
r^^lar actors (hittrkmea)^ but by Roman citi- 
zens of noble oirth, who were not on that 
account subjected to any degradation, but re- 
tained their rights as citizens, and might serve 
in the army. The Oscan or Opican language, 
in.which these plays were written, was spread 
over the whole of the south of Italy, and from 
its resemblance to the Latin, coula easily be 
understood by the more educated Romans. 

ATHLE'TAE i&BXvral, Ld^rfipec), per- 
sons who contended in the pnblK games of 
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the Groeks and Romans for prizes {iShZt 
whence the name of (d^Aj7raO» which were 
^ven to those who conqnered in contests of agil- 
ity and strength. The name was in the later 
period of Grecian history, and among the Ro- 
mans, properly confined to those persons who 
entirely devoted themselves to a course of 
training which might fit them to excel in such 
contests, and who, in fact, made athletic ex- 
ercises their profession. The athletae differed, 
. therefore, from the agonUtae (&y(,tvi(TTcU)yVfho 
only pursued gylnnastic exercises for the sake 
of improving their health and bodily strength, 
and who, though they sometimes coatemed 
for t^e prizes in the public games, did not 
devote their whole lives, like the athletae, to 
preparing for these contests. 

A thletae were first introduced at Rome, b. c. 
186, in the games exhibited by M. Fulvius, on 
the conclusion of the Aetolian war^ Aemilius 
PauUus, after the conquest of Perseus, b. c. 
167, is sidd to have exhibited games at Am- 
pbipolis, in which athletae contended. Under 
the Roman emperors, and especially under 
Nero, who was passionately fond of the Gre- 
cian games, the number of athletae increased 
greatly in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

Those athletae who conquered in any of 
the great national festivals of the Greeks 
were called Hieronicae {lepovZicac)^ and re- 
ceived the greatest himours and rewards. 
Such a conqueror was considered to confer 
honour upon the state to which he belonged ; 
he entered his native city through a breach 
inade in the walls for his reception, in a cha- 
riot drawn by four white horses, and went 
along the principal street of the city to the 
temple of the guardian deity of the state. 
Those games, which gave the conquerors 
the right of such an entrance into the city, 
were called Iselaatici (from elceXavveiv). Tms 
term was originally confined to the four great 
Grecian festivals, the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nen^an, and Pjrthian, but was afterwards 
applied to other public games. In the Greek 
states, the victors in these games not only 
obtained the ^eatest glory and respect, but 
also substantial rewards. They were gene- 
rally relieved from the pa3rment of taxes, and 
also enjoyed the first seat (irpoeSpia) in all 
public games and spectacles. Their statues 
were frequently erected at the cost of the 
state, in the most frequented part of the city, 
as the market-place, the gymnasia, and the 
neighbourhood of the temples. At Athens, 
according to a law of Solon, the conquerors 
in the Olympic games were rewarded with a 
prize of 500 drachmae ; and the conquerors 
in the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian, with 
one of 100 drachmae; and at Spaita they 
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had the privilege of fighting near the penoi 
of the king. The privillges of the athletae 
were secured, and in some respects increased 
by the Roman emperors. 

The terra athletae, though sometimes ap- 
plied metaphoricallv to other combatants, 
was properly limited to those who contended 
for the prize in the five following contests: 
— 1. Rmtning {dpdfioCi cwrtm). [Stadium.] 
2. WreHti^ {TT6Xri^tcta). 3. Boxing (irry- 
f£^, pugiUOua). 4. The p^ntaMum {nivrw- 
Mv)y or, as the Romans called it, ipdnquerti- 
vm. 6. The pancratium {irayKpariap). Of 
all these an account is given in separate ar- 
ticles. Great attention was paid to the train- 
ing of the athletae. They were genially 
trainedin the valaegtraej which, in the Grecian 
states, were cbstinct places from the gymna- 
sia. Their exercises were superintei^ed bf 
the g3rronasiarch, and their diet was regu- 
lated by the aliptes. [Aliptab.] 

ATFMIA {^riula)t the forfeiture of a man's 
civil rights at Athens. It was either total 
or psirtial. A man was totally deprived d 
his rights, both for himself and for his de- 
scendants (KaOdTTo^ &Tuio(r)f when he was 
convicted of murder, theft, false witness, 
partiality as arlnter, violence offered to a 
magistrate, and so forth. This highest de- 
gree, of atimia excluded the person affected 
by it from the forum, and from all public as- 
senri>lies ; from the public sacrifices, and 
from the law courts ; or rendered him liable 
to immediate imprisonment, if he was found 
in any of these places. It was either tempo- 
rary or peipetusu, and either accompanied or 
not witli confiscation of property. Partial 
atimia only involved the forfeiture of some 
few rights, as, for instance, the right of plead- 
ing in court. Public debtors were suspended 
from their civic functions till they discharged 
their debt to the state. People who had 
once become altogether atimi were very sel- 
dom restored to their lost privileges. The 
converse term to atimia was eptd'mta (^Triri* 
fila). 

ATRAMENTUM, a term applicable to 
any black colouring substance, tor whatever 
purpose it may be used, like the melon (jiiXaif) 
of the Greeks. There were, however, three 
principal kinds of atramentum: one called 
lUnrarium or acr^orium (in Greek, ypa^iKov 
fiiXav), writing-mk ; another calleid autorium, 
which was used by the shoemakers for dye- 
ing leather; the third tectorium or pictoritm^ 
which was used by painters for some pur- 
poses, apparently as a sort of vamish. The 
inks of the ancients seem to have been more 
durable than our own ; they were thicker and 
more unctuous, in substance and durability 
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more resembling the ink now used b? print- 
ers. An inkstand was discovered at Hercula- 
neutn, containing ink as thick as oil, and still 
nsable for writing. xThe following cut repre- 
sents inkstands found at Pompeii 
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Inkitandc 

The ancients used inks of various colours. 
Red ink, made of minium or vermilion, was 
used for writing the titles and beginning of 
books. So also was ink made of rubrica^ 
** red ochre f and because the headings of 
laws were written with rubrica, the word 
rubric came to be used for the civil law. So 
album, a white or whited table, on which the 
praetors* edicts were written, was used in a 
similar way. A person devoting himself to 
album and rubrica^ was a person devoting him- 
self to the law. [Album.] 

ATRIUM (called aiTJ^hy the Greeks and 
by Virgil, ana also fieaaH^iov, ireplarvhyvt 
ireploTfjov), is used in a distinctive as well as 
collective sense, to designate a particular 
part in the private houses of the Romans 
[DoMUs], and also a class of public buildings, 
so called from their general resemblance in 
construction to the atrium of a private house. 
An atrium of the latter description was a 
building by itself, resembling m some re- 
spects the open basilica [Basilica], but con- 
sisting of three sides. Such was the Atrium 
Publicum in the capitol, which, Livy informs 
us, was struck with lightning, b. c. 216. It 
was at other times attached to some temple 
or other edifice, and in such case consisted 
of an open area and surrounding portico in 
front of the structure. 

Several of these buildings are mentioned 
by the ancient historians, two of which were 
dedicated to the same goddess, Libertas. The 
most celebrated, as well as the most ancient, 
was situated on the Aventine Mount In 
this atrium there was a tabularium, where 
the legal tablets (tabulae) relating to the cen- 
sors were preserved. Tne other Atrium Lib- 



ertatis was in the neighbourhood of the Fo- 
rum Caesaris, and was immediately behind 
the Basilica PauUi or AemiUa. 

AU'CTIO signifies generally ** an increas- 
ing, an enhancement,*' and hence the name is 
applied to a public sale of goods, at which 
persons bid against one another. The sale 
was sometimes conducted by an argentamu 
or by a magister auctionia ; and the time, place, 
and conditions of sale, were announced either 
by a public notice {tabula, album, 6lc.), or by 
a crier (praeco). 

The usual phrases to express the giving 
notice of a sale were, auctionem protcribere, 
praedicare ; and to determine on a sale, auc- 
tionem constituere. The purchasers {emtorea), 
when assembled, were sometimes said ad 
tabulam adesse. The phrases signifying to 
bid are, liceri, Ucitari, which was done either 
by word of mouth, or by such significant 
hints as are known to all people who have 
attended an auction. The property was 
said to be knocked down (addici) to the pur- 
chaser. 

The praeco, or crier, seems to have acted 
the part of the modem auctioneer, so far as 
calling out the biddings, and amusing the 
company. Slaves, when sold by auction, 
were placed on a stone, or other elevated 
thing ; and hence the phrase ?iomo de lapide 
emtus. It was usual to put up a spear (ha*ta) 
in auctions ; a symbol deriveu, it is said, from 
the ancient practice of selling under a spear 
the booty acquired in war. 

AUCTION (sale). [AucTio.] 

AUCTOR, a word which contains the 
same element as aug-eo, and signifies gen- 
erally one who enlarges, confirms, or gives 
to a thing its completeness and efiicient 
form. The numerous technical significa- 
tions of the word are derivable from this 
general notion. As he who gives to a thing 
that which is necessary for its complete- 
ness may in this sense be viewed as the 
chief actor or doer, the word auctor is also 
used in the sense of one who originates or 
proposes a thing ; but this cannot be viewed 
as its primary meaning. Accordingly, the 
word auctor, when us^ in connection with 
lex or senatus consultum, often means him 
who originates and proposes. When a 
measure was approved by the senate before 
it was confirmed by the votes of the people, 
the senate were said auctores fieri, and 
this preliminary approval was called senatus 
avctoritas. 

When the word auctor is applied to him 
who recommends but does not originate a 
legislative measure, it is equivalent to suasor. 
Sometimes both auctor and suasor are used 
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in the same sentence, ^d the meaning of 
each is kept distinct. 

With reference to dealings between indi- 
viduals, auctof has the sense of owner. In this 
sense auctor is the seller (venditor)^ as opposed 
to the buyer («iiUor) ; and hence we have the 
phrase a mcUo auctore emere. 

Auctor is also used generally to express any 
person under whose authority any legal act is 
done. In tbis sense it means a tutof who is 
appointed to aid or advise a woman on account 
01 the infirmity of her sex. 

AUCTORAMENTUM, the pay of gladia- 
tors. [(JladiatoresJ^ 

AUCTO'RITAS. The technical meanings 
of this word correlate with those of auctor. 

The auctoritas senatus was not a senatus- 
consultum ; it was a measure, incomplete in 
itself, which received its completion by some 
other authority. 

Auctoritas, as applied to property, is equiv- 
alent to legu ownership, being a correlation 
of auctor. 

AUGURES (olwoTToXoi), priests, who 
formed a colle^^e or corporation at Rome. 

The institution of augurs is lost in the ori- 
gin of the Roman state. According to that 
view of the constitution which makes it come 
entire from the hands of the first king, a col- 
lege of three was appointed by Romulus, an- 
swering to the number of the three early tribes. 
Numa was said to have added two ; yet at the 
passing of the Ogulnian law (b. c. 300) the 
augurs were but four in number : whether, as 
Livy supposes, the deficiency was accidental, 
is uncertain. By the law just mentioned, their 
number became nine, five of whom were cho- 
sen from the plebs. The dictator Sulla fur- 
ther increasea them to fifteen, a multiple of 
their original number, which probably had a 
reference to the early tribes. This number 
continued until the tmie of Augustus, who, 
among other extraordinary powers, had the 
right conferred on him, in b. c. 29, of electing 
augurs at his pleasure, whether there was a 
vacancy or not, so that from this time the 
number of the college was unlimited. 

The augurs, like the other priests, were 
originally elected by^ the comitia curiata, or 
assembler of the patncians in their curiae. As 
no election was complete without the sanction 
of augurv, the college virtually possessed a 
veto on the election of all its members. They 
very soon obtained the privilege of self-elec- 
tioh {jus cooptationis), wtiich, with one inter- 
ruption, viz. at the election of the first ple- 
beian augurs, they retained until b. c. 104, the 
year of the Domitian law. By this law it was 
enacted that vacancies in the priestly colleges 
should be filled up by the votes of a minority 



of the tribes, i.e. seventeen out of thirty- 
chosen by lot. The Domitian law was 
pealed bv Sulla, but again restored, b. c. 
during the consulship c^ Cicero, by the 
bune, T. Annius Labienus, with the sup 
of Caesar. It was a second time ab 
by Antony ; whether again restored by 
us and Pansa, in their general annulment 
the acts of Antony^, seems uncertain 
emperors, as mentioned above, possessed 
right of electing augurs at pleasure. 

The augurship is described by Cicero, 
self an augur, as the highest dignitv in 
state, having an authority which could previ 
the comitia from voting, or annul resolatii 
already passed, if the auspices had not 
' duly performed. The words alio die^ from I 
single augur, mi^t put a stop to all busipei^ 
and a decree of tne college had several tinMi 
rescinded laws. 

The augurs' were elected for life, and, era 
if capitally convicted, never lost their sacred 
character. When a vacancy occurred, the 
candidate was nominated by two of the dda 
members of the college ; the electors were 
sworn, and the new member took an oath of 
secresy before his inauguration. The only 
distinction among them was one of age, the 
eldest augur being styled master coUegk. 
Among other privileges, they enjoyed that of 
wearing the purple praetextay or, according to 
some, the trabea. On ancient coins they are 
represented wearing a long robe,which veiled 
the head and reached down to the feet, thrown 
back over the left shoulder. They hold in the 
right haiid a lituuSf or curved wand, hooked at 
the end like a crosier, and sometimes have the 
caois, or earthen water-vessel by their skle. 
The chief duties of the augurs were to ob- 
serve and report supernatural signs. They 
were also the repositaries of the ceremonial 
law, and had to advise on the expiation oi 
prodigies, and other matters of religious ob- 
servance. Other duties of the augurs were to 
assist magistrates and generals in taking the 
auspices. At the passing of a lex curitua, three 
were re<}uired to be present, a number prob- 
ably designed to represent the three ancient 
trines. 

One of the difficulties connected with this 
subject is to distinguish between the religions 
duties of the augurs and of the higher magis- 
trates. Under the latter were included con- 
sul, praetor, and censor. A single magistrate 
had the power of proroguing the comitia by 
the formula «« de coelo servare. [Auspicicm.] 
The law obliged him to give notice before- 
hand, so that it can only have been ^ religions 
way of exercising a constitutional right The 
spectio, as it was termed, was a voluntary duty 
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of the plebi 

centuriatA, and tr^hutu — ma lwu luriuer vwiv 
subject to the aoapicea. Aa the favourable 
aigoB were knawn to the augura aiaiw, their 
Bcmplea were a preleii for the govemtnent to 
put off an incameoient assembly. Yet m 
early tiroea the augura were not the mere 
tools of the government, and their indepen- 
dence under the kion aeenu to be teatified by 
the Btory of Altua Naevins. During many 
ceoturies their power was supported by the 
voice of pubhc opinion. Livy tella ne that 
the firat military tribunes abdicated in conse- 
quence of a decree of the augutSj and on 
aoother occasion the college boldlv declared 
the plebeian diclalor, M. craudiua Mareellua 
to be irregularly created. During the civtl 
ware the augura were employed by both pat- 
liea aa political tooli, CicBro laJnenta the 
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AUCU'RIt^M, divination by the flight sod 
voice of bitda. [AniFiciuM.] 

AUGDSTA'LES(ac.fudi',als;called Au^m- 
telia) , games celebrated in honour of Auguatua, 
at Borne and in other parta of the Roman em- 
pire. They were eihiblCed annually at Rome 
in the citcua. at firat by the tribunes of the 
pleba, but afterwards by the praetor pere- 

""aUGUSTA-LES, a '- -' --— - ■- "- 



waa to attend to the religious rites connected 
with the worship of the Laiea and Penatesi 
which Augustus put in place* where two or 
more wajs n>et- 

Theae AuguMales should be distinguished 
from tbe KidaUt Augmialu, who were an 
order of priests instituted by Tiberius to attend 
to the worahipof AQBUBtUB,andwerecho»Gn 
by lot from anoug the principal peruma of 

AULaEUM. [Sli 
AUREUS. [ADBi 



AURUH CORONARIOU. 45 

AURIGA. [CiBODB.] 

AURUM LtuvCTif). gold. Gold appears not 
to have been coined at Alhena till the time of 
the Macedanian empire, with the eiceptioa of 
a BoUtary iaaue of s debated coinage ui e. o. 
t07. But from a very early period the Asiatic 
DStioQS, and the Greek citiea of .Asia Hinor 
and the adjacent ialanda, possessed a gold 
coinage, which wai more or leas current in 
Greece. Herodotus save that the Lydiaoa 
were the first who coined gold ; and the Hater 
of CroesUB appears to have been the earliest 
gold coin known to the Creeks. The darie 
was B Persian coin. Staters at Cyiicus and 
Fhocaea had a conaiderBble culreikcy in 
Gieece. There was a gold coinage in Satnoe 
asearlyasthetinieorFotyciates. [DiBicus; 
St.tkr.] 

The stazidaid gold coin of Rome was the 

cording to Pliny, waa first ceined aiity-two 
yeara after the first lilver coinage [Aboih- 
TDHJ. that is, in b. c. 207. The lowest de- 
noQunatiou was the tcrupuliaii, which was 
made equal lo twenty sestertii. The value 
of the aureus ia 11. li. Id. and a bltle more 
than a halfpeimy. This is its value sccord- 

aince the relative value of gold and silver 
was different in ancient times from what it 
is at present. The aureus passed for twen- 
ty-6ve denarii ; therefore, the denarius being 
efl., Ihe aureus was worth 17i. SH- The 
following cut represents aa aureua of A 
— ■■■-'n the British" — vj-". — ^- 




Aleiaikder Severus coined pieces of one- 
half and one-third of the aureus, called icmu. 
til and rrnwiit ; aft«c which tiine tbe aureus 
waa called ttUdm. 

AURUM COROSATIIUM. When a gen- 
eral in a Roman province bad obtained a vic- 
tory, it was the custom for the citiea in his 
: — .,_ gjyj j-pi [1,0^ from tiie neigh. 
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of a. victory, to pay money, which was called 
tntrum coronarium. This offeriirg, which was 
at first voluntary, came to be regarded as a 
regular tribute, and was sometimes exacted 
by the governors of the provinces, even when 
no victory had been gained. 

AUSPrCIUM, originallv meant a sign 
from birds. The word is derived from avis^ 
and the root spec. As the Roman reli|;ion 
was gradually extended by additions from 
Greece and Etruria, the meaning of the word 
was widened, so as to include any supernat- 
ural sign. The chief difference between auspi- 
dum and augurium seems to have been that 
the latter term is never applied to the spectio 
oi the magistrate. [Auour.] 

Birds were divided into two classes — oacines 
and praepetet; the former gave omens by 
singing, the latter by their flight and the mo- 
tion of their wings. Every motion of every 
bird had a different meaning, according to 
the difierent circumstances or times of the 
year when it was observed. 

Another division of birds was into dextrw 
and sinutrae. about the meaning of which 
some dijfficulty has arisen from a confusion 
of Greek and Koman notions in the writings 
of the classics. The Greeks and Romans 
were generally agreed that auspicious signs 
came ^om the east, but as the Greek priest 
turned his face to the north the east was on 
his right hand, the Roman augur with his 
face to the south had the east to his left. 
The confusion was farther increased by the 
euphemisms common to both motions; and 
the rule itself was not universal at least with 
the Romans ; the jay when it appeared oh the 
left, the crow on the right bemg thought to 
give sure omens. 

The auspices were taken before a marriage, 
before entering on an expedition, before the 
passing of laws, or election of magistrates, 
or any other important occasion, whether 
public or private. In early timeB such was 
the importance attached to them that a sol- 
dier was released from the military oath, if 
the auspices had not been duly performed. 

The commander-in-chief of an army re- 
ceived the auspicest together with the imperi- 
wny and a war was therefore said to be car- 
ried on dttctu et atispicio impertUoriSt even if he 
were absent from the army, and thus, if the 
legatus gained a victory in the absence of his 
commander, the latter, and not his deputy, 
was honoured by a triumph. 

The ordinary manner of taking the auspi- 
ces was as follows: — ^The augur went out 
before the dawn of day, and sitting in an 
open place, with his head veiled, marked out 
with a wand (littau) the divisions of the 




AUTHEPSA 

heavens. Next he declared in a solemn f< 
of words the limits assigned, making^ 
or trees, called tesmuij his boundary on 
correspondent to that in the sky. The 
plvm augurale, which appears to have inclu< 
both, was divided into four parts : those 
the east and west were termed sinistrae 
dextrae ; to the north and south, anticae 
posticae. If a breath of air diisturbed tk 
calnmess of the heavens, the auspices conk 
not be taken ; and accordibg to jPiutarch it 
was for this reason the augurs carried lan- 
terns open to the wind. After sacrifidn^ 
the augur offered a prayer for the desired 
signs to appear, repeating after an iofeiiof 
minister a set form ; unless the first appear- 
ances were confirmed bv subsequent raies, 
they Were insufficient. It, in returning home, 
the augur came to a running stream, he agais 
repeated a prayer, and purified himself in its 
waters ', otherwise the auspices were held to 
be null. 

Ahother method of taking the auspices, 
more usual in miUtary expeditions, was from 
the feeding of birds confined in a cage, and 
committed to the care of the ptdlarius. An 
ancient decree of the college of augurs al- 
lowed the auspices to be taken from any biid 
When all around seemed favourable, eithe 
at dawn or in the evening, the pullarira 
opened the cage and threw to the chickens 
pulse, or a kind of soft cake. If they reused 
to come out, or to eat, or uttered a cry («• 
cinmmt)f or beat their wings, or flew away, 
the signs were considered unfavourable, and 
the engagement v^as delayed. On the con- 
trary, tf they ate greedily, so that something 
fell and struck the earth {tripudium solisti/mtm ; 
ttipudium quasi terripavium, solistimunL, from 
sotum^ the latter part of the word probablj 
from the root stimtdo), it Was held a favoura- 
ble sign. 

The place where the auspices were taken, 
called auguraculumf au^ale, or awuratorium, 
was open to the heavens. One of the mo^ 
ancient of these was bn the Palatine hill, tiie 
regular station for the observation of augurs. 
Sometimes the auspices were taken in the 
capitol. In the camp a place was set apart 
to the right of the generaPs tent. 

The lex Aelia and Fufia provided that no 
assemblies of the people should be held, mn 
piiut de coeh servatum esset. It appears to 
have confirmed to the magistrates the power ik 
olmunciatio, or of interposing a veto. [ Auopb.] 

AUTHEPSA {aiderpvc), which literaUy 
means *' self-boiling," or ** self cookmg," was 
the name of a vessel which is supposed to 
have been used for heating water, or for keep 
ing it hot. 
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AUTCVNOMI (ofrovd/iOi), the name given 
by the Greeks to those states which were ^or- 
erped by their own laws, and were not«abject 
to any foreign power. This name was also 
given to those cities subject to the Romans, 
which were permitted to enjoy their own 
laws an4 elect their own magistrates. 

AUXI'LIA. [Socii.] 

AXE. [Sbcueis.] 

AXIS. [CURRUS.] 

AXLE. [CuEEUs.] 

A'XONES (<ifover), wooden tablets of a 
square or pyramidal form, made to turn on 
an axis, on which were written the laws of 
Solon^ 



B. 



BAIL. [Actio.] 

BAKER. [PisTOE.1 

BALISTA, BALLISTA. [Tormxntum.] 

BALL, game at. [Pila.I 

BA'LNEUM or BALI'NEUM {Xoerpov or 
XovTpdVf BaXaveiov, also balneae or balineae)^ 
a iMith. Balneum or balineum signifies, in its 
primary sense, a bath or bathing vessel, such 
as most Romans possessed m their own 
houses ; and from that it came to mean the 
chamber which contained the bath. When 
the baths of private individuals became more 
sumptuous, and comprised^ many rooms, the 
plural balnea or balinea was adopted, which 
still, in correct language, had reference only 
to the baths of private persons. Balneae and 
btUineae, which have no sin^lar number, were 
the public baths. But this accuracy of dic- 
tion IS neglected by many of the subsequent 
writers. Thermae (from depfiTj, warmth) mean 
properly warm springs, or baths of warm 
water, but were afterwards applied to the 
structures in which the baths were placed, 
and which were both hot and cold. There 
was, however, a material distinction between 
the balneae and thermae^ inasmuch as the for- 
mer was the term used under the republic, 
and referred to the public establishments of 
that age, which contained no appliances for 
luxury beyond the mere convenience of hot 
and cold baths, whereas the latter name was 
given to those magnificent edifices which 
grew up under the empire, and which com- 
prised within their range of buildings all the 
appurtenances belonging to the Greek gym- 
nasia, as well as a regular establishment ap- 
propriated for bathing. 

Bathing was a practice familiar to the 
Greeks ol both sexes from the earUest times. 
The artificial warm bath wa« taken in a vessel 
caUed o t om m tfhu {^adiuvdoc), by Homer, and 



pueltu (9ri;eAof) by the later Greeks. It did 
not contain water itself, but was only used for 
the bather to sit in, while the warm water 
was poured over him. On Greek vases, how- 
ever, we never find anything corresponding 
to a modem bath in which persons can stand 
or sit ; but there is always a round or oval 
basin (kovrfip or Xovrvp^ov), resting on a 
stand, by the side of wnich those who are 
bathing are standing undressed and washing 
themselves. 
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OiMkBatk 

In the Homeric times it was customary to 
take first a cold and afterwards a warm bath; 
but in later times it was the usual practice of 
the Greeks to take first a warm or vapour, and 
afterwards a cold bath. At Athens the fre- 
quent use of the public baths, most of which 
were warm baUis (/?aXaveZd, called by Homer 
Bepfjui, 7uO€Tpa\ was regarded in the time of 
Socrates and Demosthenes as a mark of lux- 
ury and efifeminacy. Accordingly, Phocion 
was said to have never bathed in a public 
bath, ami Socrates to have used it very 
seldom. 

After bathing, both sexes anointed them- 
selves, in Order that the skin might not be left 
harsh and rough, especially after warm water. 
Oil {iXcLtov) is the only ointment mentioned 
by Homer, but in later times precious un- 
guents (jivpa) were used for this purpose. The 
bath was usually taken before the principal 
meal of the day (delirvov.) 

The Lacedaemonians,who considered warm 
water as enervating, used two kinds of baths ; 
namely, the cold daily bath in the Eurotas, 
and a dry sudorific bath in a chamber heated 
with warm air by means of a stove, and from 
them the chamber used by the Romans for a 



AC what period the use aC the nnrm bBlh 
was introduced among the RomuiB is not re- 
corded : but we know that Scipio bai a warm 
bath in his villa at Litemnin, aod the practice 
of heating an apartment with warm air by 
flues placed unmediatelv under it, ao as to pro- 
duce a vapour bath, ia stated to have been in- 
Tented by Sergius Grata, who Uved in the age 
of Ciaaeus, before the Maraic war. 

By the lime of Cicero the use of batha of 



of a email fee. In the public bsths at Rome 
the men and women UMd originally to bathe 
in separate sets of chambers ; but under the 

bath. Tbispracticewaafofbiddenby Hadrian 
aiidM. Aureliua; and " ' " 

hibited any baths, com 



uadrant, the 



_ certain age were admitted fn 

It was usual with the Romans t 
bath after exercise, and before the principal 
meal (a«na) of the da; ; hut the debauchee* 



.heGre, 
The Romans did n 



coldw 



went through a coarse of baths in « 

an, in which the agency of air as well 

r was applied- It la difficult to ascerU 

itecise order in which the course a 

ilj taken ; but it appears to have baei 

ral practice to close the pores, and bra 

ihe body after the eiceasive (rerepiratioa 

' e vapour bath, either by pouring cold »ata 

over ^e head, or by plunging at once into"" 

To render the aobjoined remarks n 
easily intelligible, the anneied woodcDt it io' 
aerted, nhich is takeu from a fresco pamtin! 
upon the walls of the thermae of Titu* >1 



The chief parts of a Roman bath were as 

i. Apodyttniian. Here the bathers were ei- 
pected to takeoff their gaiments, which were 
then delivered to a class of slaves called cap- 
avs, whose duty it was to take charge of 
them. These men were notorious for d' 
honesty, and were leagued with all the thiei 



of the city, ao that they connived at the rob- 
beries which they were placed m ■ 

There was probably an Elatidhaimi or t/ac- 
loriun, as appeara from the preceding cut, ia 
connexion with the apodytsriom, wbnn) tlo 
bathers might be siKdnted_with oil 






IB taken. The cold bath it 
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was called Natatio. Natatoriumf Piscina, Bap- 
tisterium, or Puteus. 

3. Tepidarium would seem from the prece- 
ding cut to have been a bathing room, for a 
person is there apparently represented poiir- 
mg water over a bather. But there is good 
reason for thinking that this was not the case. 
In most cases the tepidarium contained no 
water at all, but was a room merely heated 
with warm air of an agreeable temperature, 
in order to prepare the body for tne great 
heat of the vapour and warm baths, and upon 
returning from the latter, to obviate the clan- 
ger of a too sudden transition to the open 
air. 

4. The Caldarium or Concamerata Sudatio 
contained at one extremity the vapour bath 
{Laconicum)\ and at the other the warm bath 
\balneum or calda lavatio), while the centre 
space between the two ends was termed m- 
disuio or sudatorium. In larger establishments 
the vapour bath and warm bath were in two 
separate cells, as we see in the preceding cut : 
in such cases the former part aJone was called 
concamerata sudatio. The whole rested on a 
suspended pavement (suspensurd) yMndei which 
was a fire {kypocaustum), so that the flames 
might heat the whole apartment. (See cut.) 

The^warm water bath {bfolneum or calda lava- 
tio)f which is also called piscina or calida pisci- 
na, labrum and solium, appears to have been a 
capacious marble vase, sometimes standing 
upon the floor, hke that in the preceding cut, 
and sometimes either partly elevated above 
the floor, as it was at Pompeii, or entirely 
sunk into it. 

After having gone through the regular 
course of perspiration, the Romans made use 
of instruments called strigiles or strigks, to 
scrape o^ the perspiratidn. The strigil was 
also used by the Greeks, who called it stUngis 
(arXeyylc) or xystra {^<rrpa). One of me 
hgures in the cut on p. 47, is represented with 
a strigil in his hand. As the strigil was not 
a blunt instrument, its edge was softened by 
the application of oil, which was dropped upon 
it from a small vessel called guttus or amrmlla, 
which had a narrow neck, so as to discharge 
its contents drop by drop, whence the name 
is taken. A representation of a guttus is 
given in the annexed cut, together with 
some strigils. 

In the Thermae, spoken of above, the baths 
were of secondary importance. They were a 
Roman adaptation of the Greek gynmasium, 
contained exedrae for the philosophers and 
rhetoricians to lecture in, porticoes for the 
idle, and libraries for the learned, and were 
adorned vdth marbles, foihitains, and shaded 
walks and plantations. M. Agrippa, in the 
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reign of Augustus, was the first who afforded 
these luxunes to his countrymen, by be- 




Strigilet, and Guttos. 

queathing to them the thermae and gardens 
which he had erected in the Campus Martins. 
The example set by Agrippa was followed by 
I^ero, and afterwards by Titus, the ruins of 
whose thermae are still visible, covering a 
vast extent, partly underground, and partly 
above the Esquiline hill. Thermae were also 
erected by Trajan, Caracalla, and Diocletian, 
of the twa last of which ample remains still 
exist. 

Previously to the erection of these estab- 
lishments for the use of the population, it 
was customary for those who sought the fa- 
vour of the people to give them a day's bath- 
ing free of expense. From thence it is fair to 
infer that the quadrant paid for admission into 
the balneae was not exacted at the thermae, 
which, as being the works of the emperors, 
would naturally be opened with imperial gen- 
erosity to all, and without any charge. 

BA'LTEUS (reXa/jLiJv), a belt, a shoulder 
belt, was used to suspend the sword. See 
the figs, on p. 38. In the Homeric times the 
Greeks used a belt to support the shield. 
The balteus was likewise employed to sus- 
pend the quiver, and sometimes together with 
It the bow. More commonly the belt,whether 
employed to support the sword, the shield, or 
the quiver, was mad© of leather, and was fre- 
quently ornamented with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. In a general sense baUeua 
was applied not only to the belt,which passed 
over the shoulder, but also to the girdle {dn- 
gulum), which encompassed the waist. 
BANISHMENT. [Exsilium.] 
BANKER. [Argentarii; Mensarii.] 
BARATHRON (Mpadpov), a deep cavern 
or chasm, like the Ceadas at Sparta, behind 
the Acropolis at Athens, into virhich criminal t 
were thrown, {Ckapas.] 
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BARBA {iruyiw, yiveiovt ^u^vj/), the beard. 
The Greeks seem generally to have worn the 
beard till the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and a thick beard was considered as a mark 
of manliness. The Greek philosophers in 
particular were distinguishea by their long 
Deards as a sort of badge. The Romuis in 
early times wOre the beard micut, and the 
Roman beards are said not to have been shaved 
till B. c. 300, when P. Ticinius Maena brought 
over a barber from Sicily ; and Pliny adds, that 
the first Roman who is said to have been 
shaved every day was Scipio Africanus. His 
custom, however, was soon followed, and 
shaving became a regular thing. In the later 
times of the republic there were many who 
riiaved the beara only partially, and trimmed 
it, so as to give it an Ornamental form; to 
them the terms bene barbati and barbatuli are 
applied. 

In the general way at Rome, a long beard 
(barba ]^romissa) was considered a mark of 
slovenlmess and sqtuUor. The first time of 
shaving was regarded as the beginning of 
manhood, and the day on which this took 
place was celebrated as a festival. There was 
no particular time fixed for this to be done. 
"Usually, however, it was done when the 
voung Roman assumed the toga virilis. The 
hair cut off on such occasions was conse- 
crated to some god. Thus Nero put his up 
in a gold box; set with pearls, and dedicatea 
it to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

With the emperor Hadrian the beard began 
to revive. Plutarch says that the emperor 
wore it to hide some scars on his face. The 
practice afterwards became common, and till 
the time of Constantine the Great, the em- 
perors appear in busts and coins with beards. 
The Romans let their beards grow in time of 
mourning ; the Greeks, on the other hand, on 
such occasions shaved the beard clos^. 

BARBER. [Barba.] 

BA'RBITUS (/3dp/?irof), or BA'RBITON 
{l3dppiTov)y a stringed instrument, the origi- 
nal form of which is uncertain. Later writers 
use it as synonymous with the lyra. [Lyra.] 

BASI'LICA (sc. iudeSf aulaf porticus — Baai- 
^Mcfjt also regia), a building which servea as a 
court of law and an exchange, or place of 
meetmg for merchants and men of business. 
The word was adopted from the Athenians, 
whose second archon was styled archvn basi- 
Uu$ {dpYGtv (3aai?^c)t and the tribunal where 
he adjuoicatedttoa basUeituiyfiaal^eioc <7Tod\ 
the substantive avla or porticu* in Latin being 
omitted for convenience, and the distinctive 
epithet converted into a substantive. 

The first edifice of this descnption at Rome 
WW not erected until B. c. 182, It was situated 



in the forum adjoining the curia, and was (fe> 
nominated Basilica Portia, in commemor^ki 
of its founder, M. Porcius Cato. Besides tbii 
there were twenty others, erected at different 
periods, within the city of Rome. 

The following is a representation of the 
Basilica Aemilia, from a medal of Lepidus. 




Basilica 

The forum, or, where there was more than 
one, the one which was in the most fire- 
quent;ed and central part of the city, was d- 
ways selected for the site of the basilica ; and 
hence it is that the classic writers not nn&e- 
quently use the terms forum and basUka sy- 
nonymously. The ground plan of all these 
buildings is rectangular, and their width not 
more than half, nor less than one-third of the 
length. This area was divided into three 
naves, consisting of a cei^tre {media portiatt,, 
and two side atsles, separated from the centre 
one, each by a single row of columns. Atone 
end of the centre aisle was the tribunal of the 
judge, in form either rectangular of circular, 
as is seen in the annexed plan of the basilica 
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Oroand Plan of aBaaOiea. 

at Pompeii In the centre of the tribrmal was 
placed the curule chair of the praetor, and 
seats for the judices and the advocates! The 
two side aisles, as has been said, were sepa- 
rated from the centre one by a row of columns, 
behind each of which was placed a square pier 
X)r pilaster (parcutata)^ wnich supported the 
flooring of an upper portico, sinmar to the 
gallery of a modem church. 

The upper gallery was in like maimer dec- 
orated vnth columns, of lower dimensicms 
than those below ; and these served to sup- 
port the roof, and were connected with one 
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mother by a parapet-wall or balustrade (pht- 
«tis), which servcKl as a defence against the 
langer of falling over, and screened the crowd 
3f loiterers above (sub-btuUicani) from the peo- 
ple of business in the area below. Many of 
hese edifices were afterwards used as Chris- 
;ian churches, and many churches were built 
ifter the model above described. Such 
:;hurches were called hanUcaey which name 
they retain to the present day, being still 
called at Rome basiUche. 
BATH. [Balnbum.] 
BATTERING-RAM. [Abies] 
BEAKS OF SHIPS. [Navis.] 
BEARD. [Barba.] 
BED or COUCH. [Lectus.] 

BELL. fTlNTINNABULUM.] 

BELLOWS. [FoLLis.] 

BELT. [Balteds; Zona.] 

BEMA (Mua). [EccLEsiAri 

BENDIDEIA (8evildeia)y a Thracian fes- 
tival in honour of the goddess Bendis, who 
is said to be identical with the Grecian Arte- 
mis and with the Roman Diana. The festi- 
val was of a bacchanalian character. From 
Thrace it was brought to Athens, where it 
was celebrated in the Peiraeeus, on the 19th 
or 20th of the month Thargelion, before the 
Panathenaea Minora. The temple of Bendis 
was called Bendideion. 

BENEFI'CIUM.BENEFICIA'RIUS. The 
term benefidtan is of frequent occurrence in 
the Roman law, in the sen^ of some special 
privilege or favour granted to a person in re- 
spect of age, sex, or condition. But the word 
was also used in other senses. In the time 
of Cicero it was usual for a general, or a gov- 
ernor of a province, to report to the treasury 
the names of those under his conunand who 
had done good service to the state ; those 
who were included in such report were said 
in beneficiis ad aerarittm deferri. In benefidis 
in these passages may mean that the persons 
so reported were considered as persons \yho 
had deserved well of the state ; and so the 
word beneficium may have reference to the 
services of the individuals; but as the object 
for which their services were reported was 
the benefit of the individuals, it seems that 
the term had reference also to the reward, 
immediate or remote, obtained for their ser- 
vices. The honours and offices of the Ro- 
man state, in the republican period, were 
called the beneficia of tne Populus Romanus. 

Beneficium also signified any promotion 
conferred on or grant made to soldiers, who 
were thence called beneftdarii. 

BESTIA'RIl {dfipiofidxoi), persons who 
fought with wUd beasts in the games of the 
circus. They were either persons who fought 
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for the sake of pay (auctoramenium), and who 
were allowed anhs, or they were criminals, 
who were usually permitted to have no means 
of defence against the wild beasts. 

BIBLIOPO'LA il3iJ3?,ioir6Xvc), also called 
librariuSf a bookseller. The shop was called 
apotheca or tabema librariaj or merely Ubraria, 
The Romans had their Paternoster-row j for 
the bibliopolae or librarii lived mostly in 
one street, called Argiletum. Another fa- 
vourite quarter of the booksellers was the Vi- 
cus Sandalarius. There seems also to have 
been a sort of bookstalls by the temples of 
Vertumnus and Janus. 

BIBLIOTHE'CA (/?t/?A,to^iW7, or &ko0^» 
K1J j3t/3X/«v), primarily, the place where a 
collection of books was kept; secondarily, 
the collection itself. Public collections of 
books appear to have been very ancient. 
That of reisistratus (b. c. 550) was intended 
for public use ; it was subsequently removed 
to Persia by Xerxes. About the same time 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samoa, is said to have 
founded a library. In the best days of Athens, 
even private persons had large collections of 
books ; but the most important and splendid 
public library of antiquity was th^t founded 
bv the Ptolemies at Alexandrea, begun under 
Ptolemy Soter, but increased and re-arranged 
in an orderly and systematic manner by Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, who also appointed a fixed 
librarian, and otherwise provided for the use- 
fulness of the institution. A great part of 
this splendid library was consumed by fire in 
the siege of Alexandrea by Julius Caesar ; 
but it was soon restored, and continued in 
a flourishing condition till it was destroyed 
by the Arabs, a. d. 640. The Ptolemies 
were not long without a rival in zeaL £u- 
menes, king of Pergamus, became a patron 
of literature and the sciences, and established 
a library, which, in spite of the prohibition 
against exporting papyrus issued by Ptolemy, 
jealous of his success, became very extensive 
and perhaps next in importance to the Ubrary 
of Alexandrea. 

The first public library in Rome was that 
founded by Ai^nius Pullio, and was in the 
Atrium Libertatis on Mount Aventine. The 
library of Pollio was followed by that of Au- 
gustus in the temple of Apollo on Mount Pal- 
atine and another, bibliothecae Octavianae, 
in the theatre of Marcellus. There were 
also libraries on the Capitol, in the temple of 
Peace, in the palace of Tiberius, besides the 
Ulpian library, which was the most famous, 
founded by Trajan. Libraries were also 
usually attached to the Thermae. [Balne- 
um.] 

Private collections of books were made at 
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Rome soon after the second Punic war. The 
zeaJof Cicero, Atticus, and others, in increas- 
ing their libraries is well known. It became, 
in fact, the fashion to have a room elegantly 
furnished as a library, and reserved for that 
purpose. The charge of the libraries in 
Kome was given to persons called librarii. 

BIDENTAL, the name given to a place 
where any one had been struck by lightning, 
or where any one had been killed by light- 
ning and buried. Such a place was consid- 
ered sacred. Priests, who were called biden- 
tales, collected the earth which had been torn 
up by lightning, and every thing that had 
been scorched, and burnt it in the ground 
with a sorrowful murmur. The officiating 
priest was said condere fulgur: he farthei* 
consecrated the spot by sacrificing a two- 
year-old sheep (buUn8\ whence the name of 
the place and ot the priest, and he also erect- 
ed an altar, and surrounded it with a wall or 
fence. To move the bounds of a bidental, or 
in any way to violate its sacred precincts, 
was considered as sacrilege. 

BIGA or BIGAE. , [Currus.] 

BIGA'TUS. [Dbnarius.J 

BI'KOS {(3lKog)j the name of an earthen 
vessel in common use among the Greeks. 
Hesychius defines it as a arafivog with han- 
dles. It was used for holding wine, and salt- 
ed meat and fish. Herodotus speaks of (il- 
Kovg <j>oLviKijtovg KordyovaL olvov TrA^ovf, 
which some commentators interpret by " ves- 
sels made of the wood of the palm-tree full 
of wine.'' But as Eustathius speaks of olvov 
^iviKijtov fiiKoc, we ought probably to read 
m Herodotus pUovc foLviKJjtov, k. t. ^, 
" vessels full of palm wine.'* 

BIPENNIS. [Sbcdris.] 

BIRE'MIS. 1. A ship with two banks of 
oars. [Navis.] Such ships were called di- 
crota by the Greeks, which term is also used 
by Cicero. 2. A boat rowed by two oars. 

BISSEXTUS ANNUS. [Calbndarium, 
p. 60.] 

BOEDRCMIA dSondpdfiia), a festival cel- 
ebrated at Athens on tne seventh day of the 
month BoSdroroion, in honour of Apollo Boe- 
dromius. The name Boedromius, by which 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and many other 
parts of Greece, seems to indicate tnat by 
this festival he was honoured as a martial 
god, who either by his actual presence or by 
his oracles afforded assistance in the dangers 
of war. 

BITS of horses. [Frenum.] 

BOEOTARCHES (^oioTaprvc^ or /?ot- 
urdoxocji the name of the ctuef magistrates 
of the Boeotian confederacy, chosen by the 
different states. Their duties were chiefly 



BOULE. 

of a military character. Each state of the 
confederacy elected one boeotarch, the Tbe- 
bans two. The total number from the whole 
confederacy varied with the number of the 
independent states, but at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war they appear to have been 
ten or twelve. 

The boeotarchs, wheil engaged in military 
service, formed a council of war, the deci- 
sions of which were determined by a majority 
of votes, the president being one of the two 
Theban boeotarchs, who commanded alter- 
nately. Their period of service was ' a year, 
beginning about the winter solstice; and 
whoever continued in office longer than his 
time was punishable with death, both at 
Thebes and in other cities. 

BONA, property. The phrase in bonis is 
frequently used as opposed to dominium ot 
Qtiiritarian ownership {ex jure Quiritium).^ The 
ownership of certam kmds of things anuxig 
the Romans could only be transferred from 
one person to another with^ certain formali* 
ties,, or acquired by usucapion (that is, the 
uninterrupted possession of a thing for a cer- 
tain time). But if it was clearly the intentim 
of the owner to transfer the ownership, and 
the necessary forms only were wanting, the 
purchaser had the thing in bonii, and he had 
the enjoyment of it, though the original own- 
er was still legally the owner, and was aaid to 
have the thing ex jure Quin'fiuyn, notwith- 
standing he had parted with the thmg. Tlwf 
person who possessed a thing m bonis was 
protected in the enjoyment of it by the prae- 
tor, and consequently after a time wonla ob- 
tain the Quiritarian ownership of it by usu- 
capion. [08UCAPIO.] 

BOOK. [Liber.] 

BOOKSELLER. [Bibliopola.] 

BOOT. [Cothurnus.] 

BORE ASMUS {Bopea(Tfi6g or Bopecur/ioTj, 
a festival celebrated by the Athenians in 
honour of Boreas,which, as Herodotus seems 
to think, was institute during the Persian 
war, when the Athenians, being commanded 
by an oracle to invoke their yajifipog knUcov- 
poQi prayed to Boreas. But considering that 
Boreas was intimately connected with the 
early history of Attica, we have reason to sup- 
pose that even previous to the Persian wars 
certain honours were paid to him, which were 
perhaps only revived and increased aifter the 
event recorded by Herodotus. The festival, 
however, does not seem ever to have had any 
great celebrity. 

BOTTOMRY. [Fenus.] 

BOULE' (BovX-f—ij tQv irevT<ucoal<jv)» In 
the heroic a^es, represented to ns by Homer, 
the bouU is simply an aristocratical council ot 
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the eldeis amODgst the nobles, sitting under 
tiieir king as president, which decidea on pub- 
lic business and judicial matters, frequently 
in connexion with, but apparently not subject 
to an agorUi or meeting of the freemen of the 



state. [AoosA.] This form of government, of these proedri an «pw<a<c« (^Trtardnyf) was 

though It existed for some time in the Ionian, chosen for one day to preside as a chairman 

Aeolian, and Achaean states, was at last in the senate and tne assembly of the people : 

wholly abolished in these states. Among the during his day of office he kept the public 

Dorians, however, especially among the Spar- records and seal, 

tans, this was not the case, for they retamed The prytanes h&d the right of convenin*gthe 



vided into five bodies of ten each ; its prytany 
also being portioned out into five periods of 
seven days each ; so that only ten senators 
presided for a week over the rest, and were 
thence called proedrt {npOedpoi). Again out 



the kingly power of the Heracleidae. m con- 
junction with the Gerousia or assembly of el- 
ders, of which the kings were members. [Ge- 
BousiA.] At Athens, on the contrary, the 
botde was a representative, and in most re- 
spects a popular body {dn/ioTiKdv). 

The first institution of the Athenian botUe, 
is generally attributed to Solon ; but there are 
strong reasons for supposing that, as in the 
case of the Areiopagusj he merely modified the 
constitution of a body which he found already 
existing. But be this as it may, it is admitted 
that Solon made the number of his. 6ou/< 400, 
100 from each of the four tribes. When the 
number of the tribes was raised to ten by Clei- 
sthenes (b. c. 510), the council also was in- 
creased to 500, fifty being taken from each of 
the ten tribes. The botdeutae {BovXevral) or 
councillors, were appointed by lot, and hence 
they are called councillors made by the beani 
{ol dnb Tov Kvd/iov Pov^evraDj from the use 
of beans in drawing lots. They were required 
to submit to a scrutiny or docimasiaf in which 
they gave evidence of being genuine citizens, 
of never having lost their civic rights by atimia^ 
and also of being above 30 years of age. They 
remained in office for a year, receiving a 
drachma {jiiadbg ^ov2,evTiK6c) for each day 
on which they sat : and independent of the 
general account (eidvvat)y which the whole 
body had to give at the end of the year, any 
single member was liable to expulsion for mis- 
conduct, by his colleagues. 

The senate of 500 was divided into ten sec- 
tions of fifty each, the members of which were 
called prytanes (Trpvravcfc), and were all of 
the same tribe ; they acted as presidents both 
of the council and the assemblies during thirty- 
five or thirty-six days, as the case might be, 
so as to complete the lunar year of 354 days 
(12 X 2d^). Each tribe exercised these func- 
tions in turn ; the period of office was called 
hprytany {'jrpvTaveia)^ and the tribe that pre- 
iidea the prestdin^ tribe ; the order in which 
the tribes presided was determined by lot, and 
the four supernumerary days were given to 
the tribes which came last in order. More- 
over, to obviate the difficulty of having too 
many in office at once, every fifty was subdi- 
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council and the assembly (i^^A^o-ta). The 
duty of the proedri and their president was to 
propose subjects for discussion, and to take 
the votes both of the councillors and the peo- 
ple ; for neglect of their duty they were liable 
to a fine. Moreover, whenever a meeting, 
either of the council or of the assembly, was 
convened, the chairman of the proedri selected 
by lot nine others, one from each of the non- 
presiding tribes ; these also were called proe- 
dri, and possessed a chairman of their own, 
likewise appointed by lot from among them- 
selves. But the proiedri who proposed the 
subject for discussion to the assembly be- 
longed to the presiding tribe. 

It is observed, under Areiopagus, that the 
chief object of Solon, in forming the senate 
aiid the areiopagus, was to control the demo- 
cratical powers of the state : for this purpose 
he ordamed that the senate should discuss 
and vote upon all matters before they were 
submitted to the assembly, so that nothing 
could be laid before the people on which the 
senate had not come to a previous decision. 
This decision, or bill, was called proboiUeuma 
, {npo^ovTievfia) ; but then not only might this 
probouleuma be rejected or modified by the 
assembly, but the latter also possessed and 
exercised the power of coming to a decision 
completely difierent from the will of the sen- 
ate. In addition to the bills which it was the 
duty of the senate to propose of their own 
accord, there were others of a.diflFerent cha- 
racter, viz. such as any private individual might 
wish to have submitted to the people. To ac- 
complish this» it was first necessary for the 
party to obtain, by petition, the privilege of 
access to the senate, and leave to propose his 
motioh ; and if the measure met with their 
approbation, he could then submit it to the 
assembly. A proposal of this kind, which had 
the sanction of the senate,was also called pro- 
bouleumay and frequently related to the con- 
ferring of some particular honour or privilege 
upon an individual. Thus the proposal of 
Ctesiphon for crowning Demosthenes is so 
stylea. In the assembly the bill of the senate 
was first read, perhapis by the crier, after the 
introductory ceremonies were over ; and then 
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tbe pioedii put the question to the people, i 
whether theT ■pproved of it. The peqpi» i)"- "I 
Blsred their will by ■ «how of hands (wf 
pOTOvfo). If it WM coQfirmed it became 



binding upon all claBSea. The form for draw- 
ing up such decrees 'sried in different ages. 
In the lime of Demosthenes the decrees com- 
mence with the name of the archon; then 
come the day of the month, the tribe in office, 
and lastly, the name of the proposer. The 
motiic for passing the decree is neil slated : 
(tnd then follows the decree itself, prefaced 
with the formula 6ei6x6ai rp 0oiiXy Koi rifi 

The senate house was called BauUuurim 
y3ouA™r^piov). 

The prytanea also had a bailding to hold 
their meetings in, where they were enter- 
tained at the pnblic expense during their pry- 
■^■-- a called the Pn/I ' --' 



' , the Attic town of Brauron, where Oresla 
and Iphigeneia. on their return Irom Taurit, 
were supponed by the Athenians to have land- 
ed, and left the statue of UieTsUtiangoddesi. 
It was held every fifth yeer, and the chief so- 
lemnity consisted in the Attic giria between i 
the ages of five and ten years going in solema ' 

consecrated to tbe goddesa. During this act 
(he priests sacrificed a goat, and the gula I 
peifonned a propitiatory nle, in which tbe; 
unitated bears. This nte may have simpli J 
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BOXINI . ^ 

BRACAE, or BRACCAE {iva^plScc), 



nations which encircled the Greek and Ra- 
man population, extending from the Indian to 
the Atlantic ocean, but were not worn by the 
Greeks and Ramaiis themselves. Accordingly 
the monuments containing representations of 
people different from the Greeks and Romans 



them from the latter people. ..„ . ^.^ , 

seen in the precedina crouD of SarmatiaiiSp 
BRACELET. [AiiiiLW.] 






3 that the bear 



BRIBERY. [Ambitus.] 

BRIDE. [MiTaiMOHitiH.] 

BRIDGE. IPoMB.] 

BRIDLE. [Fkkndh.] 

BRONZE. [Aks.1 

BROOCH. friBOLi.] 

BU'CCIN A (^uiuvi;), a kind of hom tmm- 
pet, anciently made out of a shell (buccinm), 
the form of which is exhibited in the tno 
specimens annexed. In the former i 
far the convenience of the pcrfom 
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>f the sheU. The ivaina 

;t from th£«>rRu ; but it is often conrouiul- 

a to have beai 




chiefly disUngnjsbed by the twisted form <£ 
the shell, from which it ms originally made. 



BUXUM. 

n later times it was canrecl from horn, and 
»erhap8 from wood or metal^ so as to imitate 
he shell. 

The tntedna was chiefly used to proclaim 
he watches of the day and of the night, hence 
lulled buccina primay tecunda, &c. It was 
ilso blown at funerals, and at festive enter- 
^iments both before sitting down to table 
md iifteir. 

BULLA, a circular plate or boss of metal, 
lo called from its resemblance in form to a 
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BoBa, uoal focm and tixe^ 

bubble floating upon water. Bright studs of 
this description were used to adorn the sword 
belt ; but we most frequently read of bullae as 
ornaments worn by children, suspended from 
the neck, and especially by the sons of the 
noble and wealthy. The bulla was usually 
made of thin plates of gold. 

BURIS. [Aeatrum.] 

BUSTUM. It was customary among the 
Romans to bum the bodies of the dead be- 
fore burying them. When the spot appoint- 
ed for that purpose adjoined the place of sep- 
ulture, it was termea bustum ; when it was 
separate from it, it was called ustrina. 

From this word the gladiators, who were 
hired to fight round the burning pyre of the 
deceased, were csflled bustuarii. 

BURIAL. [FuNus.1 

BURMNG the dead. [Funus.] 

BUXUM or BUXUS, probably means the 
wood of the box-tree, but was given as a 
name to many things made of this wood. The 



tablets used for writing on, and covered with 
wax (tabttUie ceratae^t were usually made gf 
this wood. In the same way the Greek iw 
^£ovj formed from Trv^of, "box-wood," came 
to be applied to any tablets, whether they 
were made of this wood or any other sub- 
stance. 

Tops were made of box-wood, and also all 
wind mstruments, especially the flute. Combs 
likewise were made of the same wood. 

BYSSUS {(ivaaoc)f linen, and not cotton. 
The word bystus appears to come from the 
Hebrew biuzy and the Greeks probably got it 
through the Phoenicians. 
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CABEFRIA {KaBelpLa\ mysteries, festi- 
vals, and orgies, solenmizeid in all places in 
which the Pelasgian Cabeiri were worshipped, 
but especially in Samothrace, Imbros, Lem- 
nos, Tnebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and Be- 
rytos. Little is known respecting the rites 
observed in these mysteries, as no one was 
allowed to divulge them. The most cele- 
brated were those of the island of Samo- 
thrace, which, il' we may judge from those of 
Lemnos, were solemnized every year^ and 
lasted for nine days. Persons on their ad- 
mission seem to have undergone a sort of 
examination respecting the life they had 
led hitherto, ana were then purified of all 
their crimes, even if they had committed mur- 
der. 

CADISCI or CADI {KodUjKoi or KddoL), 
were small vessels or urns, in which the 
counters or pebbles of the dicasts were put, 
when thev gave their votes On a trial. There 
were in fact usually two cadisci : one made 
of copper, in which the voting^ pebble was 
put; tne other made of wood, m which the 
other pebble, which had not been used, was 
put. After all had voted, the presiding ofli- 
cer emptied the counters or pebbles from the 
metal urn, and counted them on the table. 
Judgment was then given accordingly. 

CADU'CEUS (/cnpiJ/cetov, icj/ptJ/cwv), the 
staff or mace carried by heralds and ambas- 
sadors in time of war. This name is also 
given to the staff with which Hermes or Mer- 
cury is usually represented, as is shown in 
the following figure of that god. 

From caduceus was formed the word cadu- 
ceator, which signified a person sent to treat 
of peace. The persons of the caduceatores 
were considered sacred. 
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lacee earthen 
eral purpoHM 
'as frequent Ij 



CADUS (Kdioc. JtiiAlDc), a 
Tesvel, which was used tat se 
among the anciente. Wine \ 
kepi in it, and we leam from an 
bf Pollui. that the amphoia « 
cadui. The vessel used in c 
ftom wella was called cadua, c 

CAE-CUBUM YINUM, a n 
wine which waa at one time t1 
ofthe Faleraianvineyards. ■' F 
Pliny, " IheCaecuban wine.wh 
the poplar marshes of Arajclae 
teemed of all the Campanian wi 
now lost its repute, partly from 
ofthegrowere, and partly from 
tent of the vineyard, which hai I 
destroyed by the navigable cana' ' 

Caecuban wine is descnbed b; 
generous, durable wine, but s 
£ead, and ripenuig only alter 

Eiais, It appearslohavebeenuip 
vourile wmea. of which he epi 
eral as haiuig been resei^ed ft 
festivals. After the breaking up 
cipal vi '" —'■'-^ ...n-i.^j 



CAE'RITUM TADULAE. The inh^i- 
tants of Caere obtained from the Romans, in 
eailj times, the Roman fiacchiae, but with- 
out the lugritgninL. The lumes of the citizens 



of Caere were k^l at Rome in lists calM 
labulai Cteritum, in which the names of il 
other ciliiena, who had not the suSragiaDi. 

AlUitiMns who were degraded by the MO- ' 



CALAMISTRUM, an instniment made' 
'on, and hollow fibe a reed (coiomi 
w curling the hair. For"'' 



f healing il in wi 
m-M or «~Tar,-. 
dA-LAMUS, a 



v this pnrpose il wu ' 

performed the o&i i 

' ' r) being calM 



pofl, uanally iigiiifi . .._ _ . 

ai placed their work, and especiallj Ibe 

rials for spuming. In the foUowiag ccl \ 
IB, belonging to the class called ah/. 



Baskets of this kind were also need for 
Jlher purposes, such as for csrrving fruits, 
lowers, &c. The name of catatbi was alw i 
{iven lo cups fot holding wine. Calalhos ' 
»as properly a Greek word, though used bj 
.he Latin wiiters. Tlie Latin word corre- 
iponding lo it was ^(ua or oiian(;iii. From 
jwailluM came ipiasiUaTia^ the name of the 
Aaie who spun, and who wag considered the 
neanest of tte female slaves. 

CALCAR, a spur, that in, a goad attached 

ised lo urge on the horse lo greater ewifwess. 
The early adoption of this contrivance by Ihe 
Romana appears from the mention of it in 
Plautus Biid Lucretius. It is afterwaixl often 




medians, hunlei , 

probobly did not ranch difletftom oi._ , 

and are eiemplijied In > [isinling at Hercu- 
Isneum, whicfl representi a Teniale wearing 
}tiicetets, a wreath afiiy, and a puither'a ikin, 
whila ahe is in the altitude of dancing and 
playing on the cymbale. 

On the other hand, a maible Toot in the 
Britiih MUeeum eihibita the foiia of a man'a 
ihoe. Both the sole and the upper leather 
ire thick and Bltong. The toe* are uncovered, 
md a thang pa»ea between the great and the 
lecood toe, aa a aandaL 



The fomi and colour of (he ulceus irtdi' 
cated rank and office. Raman Benatori wore 
high ahoea like bushing, fastened in front with 
four bJack thonga. and adorned with s small 
crescent. Among the cslcei worn by sena- 
tors, those called muilei, from their resem- 
blance to the scales of the red innllet, were 
particularl J admired 1 as well aa others called 
atiUac, because the leather waa softened by 
the use of aluiD. 

Calculator {Xoyurr^f), a keeper of 
accounts in general, and also a teacher of 
anihmetic. In Roraan families of importance 
there was a caJculator or accontlt-keeper) who 
ia, however, more frequently called by the 
name of dUprTUaior, or procurator ; he was a 
kind of eleward. 

CAL'CULI, little stmes or pebbles, used 

ttie Athenians ior voting. Calculi were used 
in playing a sort of draughts. Subsequently, 
instead of pebbles, ivory, or silver, or gold, or 
other men (aa we call them) were used ; bat 
they still bore the name of cslcuh. Calculi 
were also used in reckoning ; and hence the 
phrases calculum ponrre, caiadun nhduart. 
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CALDA'RIUM. TBalneum.] 
CALENDAE or KALENDAE. [Calen- 

OARIUM.] 

CALENDA'RIUM or KALENDAOIIUM, 

generally signified an account-book, in which 
were entered the names of a person's debtors, 
with the interest which they had to pay, and 
it was so called because the interest nadtobe 
paid on the calends 6f each month. The word, 
nowever, was also used in the significf^tion of 
a modem calendar or almanac. 

I. GrbbkCalkndab. The Greek year^was 
divided into twelve lunar months, depenciing 
on the actual changes of the moon. The first 
day of the month {vovfiijvla) was not the day 
of the conjunction, but the day on the even- 
kig of which the new moon appeared; conse- 
quently full moon was the middle of the 
month. The lunar month consists of twenty- 
nine days and about thirteen hours ; accord- 
ingly some months were necessarily reckoned 
mt twenty-nine days, and rather more of them 
mt thirty days. The latter were called full 
months (TrX^pefc), the former Itolhto months 
{kmXoi). As tne twelve lunar months fell 
tAu>tt of the solar year, they were obliged 
every other year to mterpolate an intercalary 
month (/t^ kuSo/Ufialoc) of thirty or twenty- 
nine days. Tne ordinary year consisted of 
354 days, and the interpolated year, therefore, 
of 384 or 383. This interpolated year (rpii- 
rpptc) was seven days and a half too long, and 
to correct the error, the intercalary month 
was from time to time omitted. The Attic 

J rear began with the summer solstice : the fol- 
owing is the sequence of the Attic months, 
and the number of days in each : — Hecatom- 
baeon (30), Metageitnion (29), Boedromion 
(30), Pyanepsion (29), Maemacterion (30), Po- 
eeideon (29), Gamelion(30), Anthesterion(29), 
Elaphebolion (30), Munychion (29), Tharge- 
lion (30), Scirophorion (29). The intercalary 
month was a second Poseideon inserted in the 
middle of the year. Every Athenian month 
was divided into three decads. The days of 
the first decad were designated as larc^ivov 
or apxofitvov fiijvdg^ and were counted on re- 
gularly froni one to ten ; thus devTipa dpro- 
fievov or larafiivov is " the second day of the 
month." The days of the second decad were 
designated as km deKa^ or fieagvvTogt and 
were counted on regularly from the 11th to 
the 20th day, which was called elKog. There 
were two ways of counting the days of the 
last decad ; they were either reckoned on- 
wards from the 20th (thus, Trp^Trj im elKadi 
was the 21st), or backwards from the last day, 
with the addition ^dlvovrog, Travo/iivoVy Xtj- 
yovTogj or dTrfovrof, thus the twenty- first day 
of a hollow month was ivdni iftdlvovTog ; of a 



lull month, dEK&rri ^Ivovrog. The last dn 
of th^ month was called hm k<u vich ** the oh 
and new," because as the lunar mcmth leaSf 
consisted of more than twenty^tiine and lesi 
than thirty days, the last day might be con- 
sidered as belonging equally to the old and 
new month. 

Separate years were designated at Athens 
by the name of the chief archon, hence callai 
archon eponymus {aprcjv iiruvvfioc), or "the 
name giving archon f* a^ Sparta, by the first 
of the ephors : at Argos, by the priestess of 
Juno, &c. The method of reckoning bf 
Olympiads was brought into use by Timaeos 
of Tauromeniym about b. c. 260. As this 
clumsy method of reckoning is still retained, 
it will be right to give the rules for convert- 
ing Olympiads into the year b. c, and vkt 
versa : — 

1. To find the year b. c, given nth year 
of 01. p., take the formula 781 — (4 o-f ■). 
If the event happened in the second naif (^ 
the Attic year, this must be farther redaced 
by 1 ; for the Attic year, as mentioned abote, 
commenced vdth the summer sol^ice. Thus 
Socrates was put to death in Thargehon of 
01. 95, 1. Therefore in b. c. 

(|781-^(4x95-hl)| — l) =(781—381) 

— 1 = 400—1 = 399. 

2. To find the Olympiad, given the year 

n. B. c, take the formula — 7 

The quotient is the Ol., and the remainder 
the current year of it ; if there is no remain- 
der, the current year is the fourth of the 
Olympiad. If the event happened in the 
second half of the given year, it must be in- 
creased by 1. Thus, to take the event ja:st 
mentioned, Socrates was put to death 

781 — (399 + 1) 781-400 .. ^^ , 
— . = ■ = Ul. 95, 1. 

Demosthenes was bom in the tuknmer of 

000 *u r • 781—382 399 ^, 

382, therefore m — '— =---=. QL 

4 4 

99,3. 

II. Roman Calbndab. The old Roman, 
frequently called the Romulian year, consist- 
ed of only ten months, which were called 
Martins, Aprilis, Mains, Junius, Quinctilis, 
Sextilis, September, October, November, De- 
cember. That March was the first month in 
the year is implied in the last six names. Of 
these months four, namely, Martins, Mains, 
Quinctilis, and October, consisted of thirty- 
one days, the other six of thirty. The fonr 
former were distiiiguished in the latest form 
of the Roman calendar by having their nones 
two days later than any of the other montlu. 
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The symmetry of this arrangement will ap- 
Dear by placing the nombers in succession : 
— ^31, 3b ; 31, 30; 31, 30, 30 ; 31, 30, 30. 

The Romulian year therefore consisted of 
304 dayt, and contained thirty-eisht nundinae 
or vyeeks ; every eighth day, under the name 
of nonacy or nundinae, being especially devoted 
to religious and other public purposes. Hence 
"we find that the number ot dies fasti after- 
^rards retuned in the Julian calender tally 
exactly with these thirty-eight nundines: 
besides which, it maybe observed that a vear 
of 304 days bears to a solar year of 365 aays 
nearly the ratio of five to six, six of the Ko- 
mulian years containing 1824, five of the solar 
years, 1825 days ; and hence we may explain 
the origin of the well-known (]iuinquennial 
period called the lustrum, which ancient 
writers expressly call an annus magnus ; that 
is, in the modern language of chronology, a 
cycle. It was consequently the period at 
w^hich the KomuUan and solar years coin- 
cided. 

The next division of the Roman year was 
said to have been made by Numa Pompilius. 
"who instituted a lunar year of 12 months and 
355 days. Livy says that Numa so regulated 
his lunar year of twelve months by the mser- 
tion of intercalary months^ that at the end of 
every nineteenth year (vicesimo anno) it again 
coincided with the same point in the sun's 
course from which it started. It is well 
known that 19 years constitute a most con- 
venient cycle for the junction of a lunar and 
solar year. 

It seems certain that the Rotiaans continued 
to use a Imiar year for some time after the 
establishment of the republic ; and it was 
probably at the time of the decemviral legis- 
lation that the lunar year was abandoned.. 
By the change which was then made the 
year consisted of 12 months, the length of 
each of which was as follows : — 
Martius, 31 days. September, 29 days. 
Aprilis, 29 „ October, 31 
Mains, 31 „ November, 29 
Junius, 29 „ December, 29 
Quinctilis, 31 „ Januarius, 29 
Sextilis, 29 „ Febuarius, 28 
The year thus consisted of 355 days, and 
this was made to correspond with the solar 
year by the insertion of an intercalary month 
(mensis intercalaris or intercalarius), called 
mercedomus or Mercidonius. This month of 
22 or 23 days seems to have been inserted 
in alternate years. 

As the festivals of the Romans were for 
the most part dependent upon the calendar, 
the regulation of the latter was entrusted to 
the college of pontifices, who in early times 
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were chosen exclusively from the body of 
patricians. It was therefore in the power of 
the college to add to their other means of op- 
pressing the plebeians, by keeping to them- 
selves the knowledge oi the days on which 
justice could be administered, and assembUes 
of the people could be held. In the year 904 
B. c, one Un. Flavins, a secretary (scriba), of 
Appius Claudius, is said fraudulently to have 
made the Fasti pubUc. The other privilege 
of regulating the year by the insertion of the 
intercalary month gave the pontiffs great po- 
litical power, which they were not backward 
to employ. Every thing connected with the 
matter of intercalation was left to their un- 
restrained pleasure ; and the majority of them, 
on personal grounds, added to or took from 
the year by capricious intercalations, so as 
to lengthen or shorten the period doiinff 
which a magistrate remained in ofilce, and 
seriously to benefit or injure the &nner of 
the public revenue. 

The calendar was thus involved in com- 
plete confusion, and accordingly we find that 
m the time of Cicero the year was three 
months in advance of the real solar year. At 
length, in the year b. o. 46, Caesar, now 
master of the Roman world, employed his 
authority, as pontifex maximus, in the cor- 
rection of this serious evil. The account ot 
the way in which he effected this is given by 
Censonnus : — " The confusion was at last 
carried so far that C. Caesar, the pontifex 
maximus, in his third consulate, with Lepidus 
for his colleague, inserted between Novem- 
ber and December two intercalary months of 
67 days, the month of February having al- 
ready received an intercalation of 23 days, and 
thus made the whole year to consist of 445 
days. At the same time he provided against 
a repetition of similar errors, by casting aside 
the mtercalary month, and adapting the year 
to the sun's course. Accordingly, to the 355 
days of the previously existing year he added 
ten days, which he so distnbuted between 
the seven months having 29 days that Janu- 
ary, Sextilis, and December received two 
each, the others but one ; and these addi- 
tional days he .placed at the end of the seve- 
ral months, no doubt with the wish not to 
remove the various festivals from those posi- 
tions in the several months which they had 
so long occupied. Hence in the present cal- 
endar, although there are seven months of 31 
days,, yet the four months, which /rom the 
first possessed that number, are still distin- 
guishable by having their nones on the sev- 
enth, the rest having them on the fifth of the 
month. Lastly in consideration of the quar- 
ter of a di9iy , which he considered as completing 
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the true year, he established the rule that, at 
the end of every four years, a single day 
should be intercalated, where the month had 
been hitherto inserted, that is, immediately 
after the terminalia ; which day is now called 
the bissextttm." 

The mode of denoting the days of the month 
will cause no difficulty, if it be recollected that 
the kalends always denote the first of th€ 
month ; that the nones occur on the seventh 
of the four months of March, May, Quinctilis 
or July, and October, and on the fifth of the 
other months ; that the ides always fall eight 
days later than the nones ; and lastly, that the 
intermediate days are in sdl cases reckoned 
backwards upon the Roman principle of 
counting both extremes. 

For the montii of January the notation will 
be as follows : — 

1. KaL Jan. 

2. a. d. IV. Non. Jan. 

3. a. d. III. Non. Jan. 

4. Prid. Non. Jan. 

5. Non. Jan. 

6. a. d. VIII. Id Jaii. 

7. a. d. VII. Id. Jan. 

8. a. d. VI. Id. Jan. 

9. a. d. V. Id. Jan. 
10. a.d. IV. Id. Jan. 

^ 11. a. d. III. Id. Jan. 

12. Prid. Id. Jan. 

13. id. Jan. 

14. a. d. XIX. Kal. Feb. 
16. a. d. XVm. Kal. Feb. 

16. a. d. XVII. KatFeb. 

17. a. d. XVI. Kal. Feb. 

18. a.d. XV. Kal. Feb. 

19. a. d. XIV. Kal. Feb. 

20. a. d. XIII. Kal. Feb. 

21. a.d. XH. Kal. Feb. 

22. a. d. XL Kal. Feb. 

23. a. d. X. Kal. Feb. 

- 24. a.d. IX. Kal. Feb. 

25. a. d. Vm. Kal. Feb. 

26. a. d. VII. Kal. Feb. 

27. a. d. VI. Kal. Feb. 

28. a. d. V. Kal. Feb. 

29. a. d. IV. Kal. Feb. 

30. a. d. III. Kal. Feb. 

31. Prid. Kal. Feb. 

The letters a d are often, through error, 
written together, and so confounded withrthe 
preposition ad which would have a different 
meanmg, for ad kalendas would signify 6y, i. e. 
on or before the kalends. The letters are m fact 
an abndgement of ante diem, and the fiill 
phrase for " on the second of January " would 
be ante diem quartum nonas Januarias. The 
word ante in this expression seems really to 



belong in sense to nona»f and to be the can* 
why nonas is an accusative. Whether the 
phrase kalendae Januarii was ever used by the 
best writers is doubtful. The words are com- 
monly abbreviated ; and those passages where 
Aprilis, Decembris, &;c. occur are of no avail, 
as they are proljably accusatives. The anu 
may be omitted, in which case the phrase will 
be die quarto nonarwn. 

In the leap year (to use si modem phrase), 
the last days of February were called, — 

Feb. 23. a. d. VII. Kal. Mart. 

Febi 24. a. d. VI. Kal. Mart, posteriorem. 

Feb. 25. a. d. VI. Kal. Mart, priorem. 

Feb. 26. a. d. V. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 27. a. d. IV. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 28. a. d. Ill Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 29. Prid. Kal. Mart. 

In which the words prior and posterior are 
used in reference to the retrograde direction 
of the reckoning. 

From the fact that the intercalated year has 
two days called ante di^m sextum, the name 
bissextile has been applied to it. The tenn 
annus hisaextUisy however, does not occur in 
any classical writer, but in the place of it the 
phrase annus bissextus. 

The names of two of the months were 
changed in honour of Julius Caesar and Au- 
gustus. Julius was substituted for Quinctilis, 
the month in which Caesar was bom, in the 
second Julian year, that is, the year of the 
dictator's death, for thfr first Julian year was 
the first year of the corrected Julian calendar, 
that is, B. 0. 45. The name Augustus in place 
of Sextilis was introduced by the emperor 
himself in b. c. 27. The naonth of September 
in like manner received the name of Germa- 
nicus from the general so called, and the ap- 
pellation appears to have existed even in the 
time of Macrobius. Domitian, too, conferred 
his name upon October ; but the old word was 
restored upon the death of the tyrant 

The Julian calendar supposes the mean trop- 
ical year to be 365 d. 6 h. ; but this exceeds 
the real amount by I1'12", the accumulation 
of Which, year after year, caused at last con- 
siderable inconvenience. Accordingly, in the 
year 1582, Pope Gregory XIII. again reformed 
the calendar. The ten days by which the 
year had been unduly retarded were struck 
out by a regulation that the day after the 
fourth of October in that year should be called 
the fifteenth ; and it was ordered that whereas 
hitherto an intercalary day had been inserted 
every four years, for the future three such in- 
tercalations in the course of four hundred 
years should be omiUed, viz. in those years 
which are divisible without remainder by 100, 
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but not by 400. Thus, according to the Julian 
calendar, the years 1600, 1700, 1 800, 1900, 2000. 
'Were to be bissextile as before. The bull 
which effected this change was issued Feb. 
24th, 1582. The Protestant parts of Europe 
resisted what they called a papistical inven- 
tion for more than a century, la England the 
Gregorian calendar was first adopted in 1752. 
In Russia, and those countries which be- 



longed to the Greek church, the Julian year 
or old 9tyUf as it is called, still prevails. 

In the ancient Calendars the letters A, B; 
C, D, E, F, G, H, were used for the purpose 
of fixing the nundinos in the week ef eight 
days ; precisely in the same way in which the 
first seven letters are still employed in eccle- 
siastical calendars, to mark tne days of the 
Christian week. 



Januarius. 



A. 


1 


Jan. Kal. 


B. 


2 


IV. 


C. 


3 


III. 


D. 


4 


Prid. 


E. 


5 


Non. 


F. 


6 


VIU. 


G. 


7 


vn. 


H. 


8 


VI. 


' A. 


9 


V. 


s B. 


10 


IV. 


C. 


11 


m. 


i D. 


12 


Prid. 


E. 


13 


Id. 


'. F. 


14 


XIX. 


i O. 


15 


XVIII. 


H. 


16 


XVII. 


A. 


17 


XVI. 


B. 


18 


XV. 


C. 


19 


XIV. 


D. 


20 


xm. 


E. 


21 


xu. 


F. 


22 


XI. 


G. 


23 


X. 


H. 


24 


IX. 


A. 


25 


vm. 


B. 


26 


VIL 


C. 


27 


VI. 


D. 


28 


V. 


E. 


29 


IV» 


F. 


30 


III. 


G. 


31 


Prid. 



Fbbbuakius. 



H. 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



E. 6 

F. 7 

G. 8 
H. 9 

A. 10 

B. 11 

C. 12 

D. 13 



Feb. Kal. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Non. 

VUI. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

^ IV. 

III. 

Prid. 
Id. 



E. 14 

F. 15 

G. 16 
H. 17 

A. 18 

B. 19 

C. 20 

D. 21 
£. 22 

F. 23 

G. 24 
H. 25 

A. 26 

B. 27 

C. 28 



D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 
C. 



XVL 

XV 

XIV 

XIII 

xu 

XI 
X 

IX 
VIll 

VII 

VI 
V 

IV 

III 

Prid. 



Maktius. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



D. 9 

E. 10 

F. 11 

G. 12 
H. 13 

A. 14 

B. 15 

C. 16 

D. 17 

E. 18 

F. 19 

G. 20 
H. 21 

A. 22 

B. 23 

C. 24 

D. 25 

E. 26 

F. 27 

G. 28 
H. 29 

A. 30 

B. 31 



MartKaL 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Non. 

Vlll. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 

Id. 

XVII. 

XVI. 

XV. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

Prid. 
F 



Apkilis. 



c. 


1 


Apr. Kal 


D. 


2 


IV 


E. 


3 


lU 


F. 


4 


Prid 


G. 


5 


Non 


H. 


e. 


VIII 


A. 


7 


VU 


B. 


8 


VI 


c. 


9 


V 


D. 


10 


IV 


E. 


11 


III 


F. 


12 


Prid 


G. 


13 


Id 


H. 


14 


XVIII 


A. 


15 


XVU 


B. 


16 


XVI 


C. 


17 


XV 


D. 


18 


XIV 


E. 


19 


xin 


F. 


20 


XII 


G. 


21 


XI 


H. 


22 


X 


A. 


23 


IX 


B. 


24 


VIII 


C. 


25 


VII 


D. 


26 


VI 


E. 


27 


V 


F. 


28 


IV 


G. 


29 


III 


H. 


30 


Prid 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 



Maius. 

1 Mai. Kal. 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



VI. 
V. 

IV. 

lU. 
Prid. 
Non. 
VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 
V. 

IV. 

in. 

Prid. 
Id. 



H. 16 


XVII. 


A. 17 


XVI. 


B. 18 


XV. 


C. 19 


XIV. 


D. 20 
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CAXIGA, a strong and heavy sandal worn 
by the Roman soldiers, but not by the superior 
officers. Hence the common soldiers; mclu- 
dkig centurions, were distinguished bv the 
name of caUgati. The emperor Caligula re- 
ceived that cognomen when a boy, in conse- 
quence of wearing the caliga and bieing inured 
to the life of a common soldier. 

The cuts on pp. 38, 57, showthe difference 
between the caliga of the common soldier and 
the calceus worn by m^n of higher rank. 

CALIX (/c<;At^, was sometimes appUed to 
a large cup or vessel, but generally signified 
a small drinking cup used at symposia and on 
similar occasions. Its form is exhibited in the 
woodcut under Symposium. 

CALCNES, the slaves or servants of the 
Roman soldiers, so called from carrying wood 
(KoXa) for their use. They are generafly sup- 
posed to have been slaves, and almost formed 
a part of the army. The word calot however, 
was not confined to this signification, but was 
also applied to farm servants. The calones and 
lixae are frequently s);>oken of together, but 
they were not the same : the latter were free- 
men, who merely followed the camp for the 
purposes of ^in and merchandize, and were 
so far frombemg indispensable to an army, that 
they were sometimes forbidden to attend it. 



CALU'MNIA. When an accuser failed is 
his proof, and the accused party was acquit- 
ted, there mi^t be an inquiry into the cos- 
duct and motives of the accuser. If the per- 
son who made this judicial inouiry found that 
the accuser had merely acted from error of 
judgment, he acquitted him in the form nm 
vrchoBti ; if he convicted him of evil intention, 
ne declared his sentence in the words c^htm- 
niatus m, which sentence was followed by ibd 
legal punishment. 

. The punishment for calumnia was fixed bj 
the lex Remmia, or as it is sometimes, per- 
haps incorrectly, named, the lex Memmis. 
But it is not known when this lex was passed, 
nor what were its penalties. It appears from 
Cicero, that the falsie accuser might be branded 
on the forehead with the letter K, the initial of 
Kalumnia. The punishment for calumnia was 
also exnUum^relegatio in innUaniyOr loss of rank 
(ordinis apusaio) ; but probably only in criminal 
caises, or in matters relating to status. 

CA'MARA {KafidpaU or CA^MERA. 1. A 
particular kind of arched cieling, formed br 
semicircular bands or beams of wood, arr^i^gea 
at small lateral distances, over which a coat- 
ing of lath and plaster ^as spread, and the 
whole covered in by a roof, resembling in con- 
struction the hooped awnings in use amongst 



CANDELA. 



eBil7 tiowu br 
iDtaiuiDg from 



«■. 2. A anwll boat u. 

the people who inb&bit 

Palus Haeotie, capabli 

Iwpnty-fiTe lo thirty meii. i uo»d uuoin nom 

made to work fare and aft, like the faat-tailing 

proas of (he IndisnaeaB, and continued in ua« 

until the age of TacitQs, 

CAMILLI and CAHILLAE, the Dameii of 
certain boys ajid girie who assiatfld at sacri^ 
&ces among the Romans. 

CAMI'NUS. [DoKOs,] 

CAMP. fCnTR*.] 

CAMPESTRE (K. rubiigar), a kind of 
girdte orapron,whichthe Homanyoutha wore 
around theit loins, when thev exercived naked 



bury within the city, 
slay a vealil. whose peieon, even whan pollu- 
ted by the crime alluded to, wa« held sacred, 
this expedient waa resorted to in order la 
elude the snoerslition against taking away a 
consecrated life, or giTmg burial within the 

CAMPUS MA'RTIDS, an open plain out- 
side of Some, to called because it waa conae- 
crated toIhegodMats. It prapeily comprised 
which, though generally spokf 

lUeclnel 

The 

the^rquina,' but was taken . 
the peopleupon the eipulsion of IheTarquina ; 
the other was given ID the «oman people by 
the vestal virgm CaiaTatatia or SulTetia, and 
is sometimes called danput Titrrimt, and 



li originally belonged I 



> Cento n 



.-e held in the 
LS word camput 



The Comi 
Campus Martms, ana 
is put for the comitia. It waa in 
city by Anrelian when he enlarged the 
watls- 

This plain was covered with perpetual ver- 

ciae, or recreation, when the labours of the 
day were over. Hence camput ia used bb "a 
field" for any exercise, mental or bodily, 

CANDE'Ly ■■ ' ■■■' 



1 candle ma 
(crrta), or lallow (icbacra), i 
■■ '7 the Romans before 






hally by the 

oil lamps {tuccmae). In later tiroes candelae 
were only used by the poorer claaaea; the 
bouaea of the more wealthy were alwaya 
lighted by ' - - - 



CANDELABRUM, originally a candle- 
atick, but afterwards the name of a aland for 
aupporting lampa (AuzvuD^oi), in which sig- 
nihcation it moat commonly occurs. The 
candelabra of this kind werS uaually made to 
atand upon the ground, and were of a consid- 
erable height. The most common kind were 
made of wood; but tboae which have been 
found m Herculaneum and Pompeii ara 



indelabia diri not alwaya 
stand upon the ground, but were also placed 
upon the table. Such candelabra usually 
consisted of pillars, from the capitals of which 
several lamps hung down, or of trees, from 

The preceding cut represents a very elegant 
candelabrum of this kind, found in Pom- 



garments. It had wide sleeves, and 
ide of woollen cloth, which waa either 



M CANTHARU8. 

parpla or oT kok other •plendid colour. 



CAPITOUUH. 



cipal penODiges wear it. 



CA-NTICUM, nn iaterlnde between Ibc 
acta of a RomaD comedy, idiI totnelintc^ 
perhaps, a tragedy. It coiiuated of flote 
music, accompHnied by a kind of recitattn 
peifoimed by a single actor, oi if tiiera weie 



h^th 



s the fiankinceiue were deposited. 
The name, however, was more partioulatly 
applied to two 'itgjna of the first Athenian 
iamilieB who were appointed lo officiate as 
canephori al IhB Panalhenaea. The pre- 
ceding cut reptesenlH the two canephori ap- 
proaching a candelsbrum. Each of them 
eleTBtes one arm to support the bastiet while 
she slightly raises her tunic with the other. 
CANVASSING b elections. [Ambitdb,] 
CA'NTHARUS(,dveapof)akind of drink- 
ing cup, furnished with handles. It was the 

represented OD ai 



. from the time of Liviua An- 
dronicas. for Ihe actor to confine himself Id 
the gestteulation, white another person ode 
the recilatiie. 

CAPILLUS, [CobaJ 
CA'PITE CENSl. [CiPDT.l 
CA-PITIS DEMINL-T-JO. [CiPUT.] 
CAPITOXIUM. 1. A small temple, sup- 
posed to have heen built by Numa, aiid deiu- 
caled lo Jupiter, Judo, and Minerva, altuated 
on tbeEsqmline. It was a small and humble 
structure suited to the simplicity of the ags 
in which it was erected, and was not tetmed 
Capitohum until afler the fbundalion nf the 
one mentioned below, from nliich it was then 
distlDDuisbed as the capitolntai v«ru. 

Z. The temple of Jupiter Optimus Uaii- 
mus OD the Mona Tarpeius, so called from 
a haman head being dracovered in digging 



CAPSA. 
the tbandBtiiHia ; vthence the hill alw> vru 
called Mons CapitolJDUS, Tarauiniui Piia- 
cus fine Towfd, during the Sabine war, to 
build Chia lemple, and commenced the faun- 
datioiu. It was aiterwards ccmtinued by 
Serriua Tullius, and finally completed by 
Taiquinius Superbue out t^ tbe ipoila col- 
lected at the capture of 8uea» Pomelia ; but 
wae not dedicated until the year 8. c. SOT, by 
M. Horaliua. " ' ' 



U the ti 



I o£ Sull 



ground by the faction of VilelUus, (a. n. 69,) 
and rebuilt by Veapaaian, upon ffhose death 
it waa again destroyed by fira, and aumptu- 
ously rebuilt, for Ihe thin! lime, by Domitian. 
The capitolium codtaiaed three templet 
within the aame peristyle, or three cells pat- 



called cilia /d_._. 

of HinervB waa on the right, and that of 
Juno upon the left. The repreaentatioii *'' 
the capilolinia in the cut ia taken from 



to deaignata one only o[ the aummita, and 
that one apparently distinct from the an, 
which obacunty ie further increased, because, 

the whole mount, and at others for one of the 

There were three approaches from the Fo- 
rum to the Mona Capitolinoa. The first waa 
by a flight of 100 etepB, which led directly to 
Ihe aide of the "^^ ' ■■ '^'--■'■ 



the cii;Ha and icriium, eicepC that (be lattOT 
word waa usually applied to those boiea 
which held a conaiderabls number of rolls. 

The Blaves who had the charge of these 
book-chesta were caLed cmpiarn, and alaocu- 
imiHi icrinianan ; and the slayes who carried 
in a capsa behind their young masters the 
books,&c.,af Ihe sons of respectable Romios, 
'hen they went to school, were called by 

f three diSerent 



the>« 
CAPSA-RIl, the n 



[B*L 

CAPUT, the head. The ti._ ._ 

aflea used by the Roman writers ss eqiuTa- 
Jent to " person," or " human bemg," By an 
easy ttanailion it was used to aigmfy " life ;' 
thus, capitt damnari, pUcti, 4tc., are eguiva- 

Caput is alaouaed to express aman^fohu, 
or ciiil condition ; and the persona who were 
registered in the tables oi the censor are 
spoken of as cajiiiii. 



leaddi- 



, and sometimes .. . . 
Thus to be registered in the census was the 
same thing as copal habere: and a slave and a 
lilins famiUas, m this sense of the word, weie 
said to ha>e no copal. The siitb class of 
ServiuB Tullius comprised the prnlaarii and 
the capite centi, of wtaDm the latter, having 
little or no property, were barely rated as so 
many luad of citizens. 
He who lost or changed his status waa 






ited of three kinds, A 

, 1 freedom (librrtiu), 

viut), and family Ifo '" ' 



Lzenship, (ci- 
1 lose of all 
constituted the maxima capiiit danmaiii. 
This capitis demihutio was sustaiud by titaae 



The I08B of ciliionship 


and femilj only, 
ted from fire and 




"xhe diango of fam 


capUi, 


A™nB(M. tE»- 


lybT 


adoption, and by 


the in msnum con™ 


tin, w 


fitu dcmrnvtio. 






,A pidicium capilale 




■™ aipi(«J«, wa. 


one which affected a 


itizen 


g caput. 


CAPUT. [Fenus 
CARACAI.XA. an 


] 






garment used in 


Oau!, and not unlike 


heR 




was liret introdHced a 


Rom 


e by the emperor 




aaianus, who compelled 


all the pBOpIt that a. 


me to 


court to west It, 



whence he obtained the aumame of Ci 
This garment, a» worn in Gaol, does not ap- 
pear to haio reached lower than the knee, 
but CoracaUa lengthenad it bo sa to reach 
the ankle. 

CARCER (fterJw.Germ. ; j-opyOpa, Greek), 
a priaon, is fonnected with tpKoc and elpycj, 
the guttural being interchanged with the aa- 

1. Gbbek. Imprisonoienl WB8 aeldom used 
amongst the Greeks as a legal puniehment 
for offences ; they preferred banishment lo 
the ejpense of keepmg prisoners in confins- 
■ The pri! — ■- "" -— 



nere called by different 






iyopylipa,) 
nos. The prison at Athens was in 
lines called Uerrtioterifn {SenfiuTTJ- 
piop), aud afterwards, by a sort of euphemism, 
olxr^^a. It was chiefly used as a guardhouse, 
or place of execution, and was under the 
charge of the public oificera called the 
Eleven. 

2. Rohan. A prison was first built at Rome 
bj Ancua Martius, oserhanging the forum. 
This was enlarged by Serrius Tulliua, who 
added to it a souterrain, or dungeon, called 
from him the Ttilliarann. Sallust describes 
thiaasbeing twelve feet under ground, walled 
on each side, and arched orer with atone 
work. For a long lime this was the only 
prison at Rome, being, in fact, the " Tower," 
or state prison of the city, which was some- 
times doubly guarded in times of alarm, and 
was the chief object of attack in manv con- 
apiraciea. There wore, however, othi 
"IS besides this, thougl 
le words of Roman bi 



CARbO. 

fer to this alone. In the TvUumian primaa 
were generally executed, and this pail of tk 
prison was also called n^mr. 

CA'RCERES. rCiBcOB.] 

CARCHE'SIUM (unpjtTffflov), a baki 
or drinking-cup, which was used by li 
Greeks in very early times. The same ten 



was used to designate the tops of a ship, U 
is, the structure surrounding the mast mm 
diately above the yard [Antbnhj], ic 
which the mariners ascended in order 



the handles of the cup. I 

CARDO, a hinge or pivot. The lirst fif I 

ure, in the antieied woodcut, is designed U 

show the general form of " "'' 



m 

DD 



CARNEIA. 

bronze. The ^cond figure represents a 
bronze hinge in the Egyptian collection of 
the British Museum : its pivot (6) is exactly 
cylindrical. Under these is drawn the thresh- 
hold of a temple, or other large edifice, with 
the plan of the folding-doors. The pivots move 
in holes fitted to receive them (6, 6), each of 
which is in an angle behind the antepagmen- 
tum. 

The Greeks and Romans also used hinges 
exactly like those now in common use. Four 
Roman hinges of bronze, preserved in the 
British Museum, are shown in the. following 
woodcut. 



CARPENTUM. 
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Roman Hinge*. 

CARMENTA'LIA, a festival celebrated in 
honour of Carmenta or Carmentis, who is fa- 
bled to have been the mother of Evander, who 
came from Pallantium in Arcadia, and settled 
in Latium : he was said to have brought with 
him a knowledge of the arts, and the Latin 
alphabetical characters as distinguished from 
the Etruscan. This festival was celebrated 
annually on the 11th of January. A temple 
was erected to the same goddess, at the foot 
of the Capitoline hiU, near the Porta Car- 
mentalis, afterwards called Scelerata. The 
name Carmenta is said to have been given to 
her from her prophetic character, carmens 
or carmentis being synonymous with vates. 
The word is, of course, connected with car- 
men, as prophesies were generally delivered 
in verse. 

CARNEIA (Kafyi>ela\ a great national fes- 
tival celebrated by the Spartans in honour of 
Apollo Cameios. The' festival began on the 
seventh day of the month of Cameios=Me- 
tageitnion of the Athenians, and lasted for 
1 nine days. It was of a warlike character, 
^similar to the Attic Bo^dromia. During the 
time of its celebration nine tents were pitched 
near the city, in each of which nine men 
lived in the manner of a militaiy camp, obey- 
ing in everything the commands of a herald, 
TTie, priest conducting the sacrifices at the 
Carne'ia was called Agetes {*Ay7iTTjg)t whence 



the festival was sometimes designated by the 
name Agetoria or Agetoreion CAyijropia or 
'AyijT6p€iov)t and from each of the Spartan 
trioes five men (KapveaTcu) were chosen as 
his ministers, whose ofiice lasted four vears, 
during which period they were not allowed 
to many. When we read in Herodotus and 
Thucycudes that the Spartans during the 
celebration of this festival were not allowed 
to take the field aj^;ainst an enemy, we must 
remember that this restriction was not pe- 
cuhar to the Cameia, but common to all the 
great festivals of the Greeks : traces of it are 
found even in Homer. 

CA'RNIFEX, the public executioner at 
Rome, who executed slaves and foreigners, 
but not citizens, who were punished in a man- 
ner different from slaves. It was also his 
business to administer the torture. This ofiice 
was considered so disgraceful, that he was 
not allowed to reside within the city, but 
lived without the Porta Metia or Esquilina, 
near the place destined for the punishment 
of slaves, caUed Sestertium under the em- 
perors. 

CARPENTUM, a cart ; also a two-wheeled 
carriage enclosed, and with an arched or slo- 
ping cover overhead. The carpentum was 
used to convey the Roman matrons in the 
public festal processions ; and, as this was a 
nigh distinction, the privilege of riding in a 
carpentum on such occasions was allowed to 
particular females by special grant of the 
senate. 




CMpentmn. 

This carriage contained seats for two, and 
s(»netimes for thr^e persons, besides the 
coachman. It was commonly dravni by a 
pair of mules, but more rarely by oxen or 
norses, and sometimes by four norses like a 
quadriga. 

Carpenta, or covered carts,were much used 
by the Britons, the Gauls, and other northerp 
nations. These, together with the carts of 



waagons. appear lo have bi 



n forai, incliHluig baggni 






iB of rheda [RHKnij, had 
A was used in travelling. 



CARYATIDES. Caryae was a ci 
Arcadia, near Ihc Lsconian boricr, the i 
ilanta of which joined the Peraiana afte 
battle of Thfitmopylae. On the defc 
the Peril ' "'"'' 



.n, slew 






dledtt 



ihab- 

.__._al of 
itrajed the 



.„. , , J and other Athenian 

artists employed femele fientei, representing 
Caryatiiat, or women of Carjae, instead of 
colamns in architecture. This account is 
ainattated by a bos-rehef with a Greek in- 
scription, mentioning the conquest of the 
Csryatae. 
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SUAE. [AQiTiB Ihrc 
The ayalem of encamp- 



CASTRA,BC! 

ment among the numana nan j..= -. ""■ 
regularity and order, and has been clear! 
scribed by Polybius, the friend and comp; 
of Scipio AfnianuB, the younger. Froi 
description the anneied plan has been d 



— B, tenta of Ihe tribunes.— 



wide.— L, aelect fo 
lect horse and voU 
horse of the alliea. 
the allies.— O, rege 



irvGcf fot occasional auxili- 



ies.— Q, the street called Quintans, SO ftn 
ide.—V.P,Tiaprincipalii, 100 feel nili. I 
The duty of selecting a proper BituslimSrl 
e camp (culra mtiari) devolved uponnneili 
iG tribunes end a number of centuriom wt* 
era specially appointed fot that purpcw.u' 
ml in advanCBwhenevertheamiy wasitiii 
_j encamp; lb ey were called flfrfolorci.iw 
their office. The camp was divided igloBi 
parts, the upper and the lower. The opjH 
— ,rt formed about a third of the whole, ll 
as the Trraetorivm (A) or general'! teol- 
. aetorbemg the old name of the conmL i 
part of the praetorium was called (be Jujvit 
1 the auguries were there taken bj thep* 
■al. On the right and left of the praetomn 

)rt of market-place, the latter appronuli' 
I the quaestor and the camp stores uuati 

On the sides of and facing the iorm ti\ 
quaeslorium, v 



«>(K)la 









aDKiinBiic<,«I>l| 



apect to the consul, and were slationet iiai| 
liim , And parallel to tbeae were postal siB- 
hir bodies of foot soldiers (L). Befoitlkl 
quaestorium and the fomm were the teiit«^. 
the twelve tribunes of the two legions [11 
and before the select bodies of horasiDiln- 
fantry the tents of the praefecti sociomaiv'': | 
probably placed (C). Again, behind the [lU- 
toriuin, the quaeatorium, and the foiamii'' 
a street or via (D), 100 feet broad, from f 
side of the camp to the other. AIdqj 1> 
upper side of this street was ranged ihe it" 
body of the " eitraoiduiary " hoise (U): X^. 
were aeparated into two equal parts bysBi* 
fifty feet broad (E). Al the back of Ills Wli 
ofcavaliT was posted a similar bodynfif. 
fantry (N), selected from the allies, and &« 
the opposite way, i,c. towards the rampu"" 
the camp. The vacant spaces lOl ™ "* 
redforforap 



icamp. ' 
eoftheae 






The to 



of tl 



iiiliiu 



from the upper by a alreet, called IbePuP" 
ni«;ii(VP),ori*rindpa,abundredfeeibn* 
Here Uie tribunal of the general waserwitt 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ildiers, 1* 

_ __j_tice. H« 

.ndards, rheallaisofi* 
gods, and the'imagesof the emperon "" 
placed. The lower part of the cimp *• 
occupied by the two legions and the '™^' 
the allies according to the arrangemenml" 
following cut. 

Between the ramparts and the tenU" 
left a vacant space of 200 feet on ereTJ >* 
which was usetot for many purposes: lli"' 



themiD 
Thai 



LP had four gates, 



bottom, and i _ , , 

GI back-^lA, which was the aide moat bwhj 
frDm the enem^.was called the dmimana. Thi 
bottom or the front gate was the yradana, Hu 
' ' ■" " lidea were the porta prinapalii 
prindpaii' -——- ^'■' 
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\o keep guard before the prtee of Ibe ceinp, 
m the ninpirtB, and in different parts of the 



gales of the camp were called 
word acMac denotei guards either by day or 
night ; vigihae by night only. The night was 
divid^ into four watches, each of three houra" 
lecgth. Certain pereona were appointed every 
night 10 sieit ell the watches, and were hence 
called arcidlore: There was i 
word given for the nighl, insc 



ibedon 



called It 



t Athene, tl 



regular military aer 
persona alone who p< 

of property wore allowou u> ■•;[•« mum regu- 
lar infantry ,whilst the lower class, the thetea, 
had not this privilege. [CaNans.] Thus the 
former are eaUed ol U aara^Uj-m orpaTeiov- 
TK, end the latter tl i£u roi xaToldyov, 
CATAPHRACTA, [Lobica.I 
CATAPHRACTl(«arWpo«roi). l.Heavy. 
aimed cavalry, the horaes of which were also 
covetedwith defensive armour. Amougmany 
of (he Eaatom nationa, who placed their chief 
dependence upon their cavalry, we find horses 
protected in this manner ; but among the Ro- 
mans we do not read of any troops of this de- 
ecription till the later times of the empire, 
when the discipline of the legions was de- 
stroyed, and the chief dependence began tube 
placed on the cavalry. 

This species of troops was common among 
the Persians from the earliest times, from 
whom it was adopted by their Hacedonian 
conquerors. They were called by the Per- 

2- Decked vessels, in oppoaition to Apft- 

CATAPULTA, [TOIHSNTUM ] 

CATARAUTA(Ka™^W«rw)i a porteulhs 
■o called becanae it fell with great force ami 
■ loud noise. It was an additional defence, 
suspended by iron rings and ropes, before the 
ntes of a cily, in such a manner that, v ' ~~ 



i up 



3 the gat. 



, the 



portcullis might be let doi 

them in, and to enable the besieged to assail 

them from above. 

CATEIA, araiasilc used in warhy the Ger- 

mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian nations, 

supposed to resemble the Acl[b. 
CATER VA'Rll, [Gi.*niiTOHEe.] 
CATHEDRA, a seal or chair, was more 

particularly applied to a soft seat used hf 

women, whereas ntla signified a seat common 

to both aeiea. The cathedrae were, nodoubt, 






Women were also Bccuslomed to becariia! 
abroad in these cathedrae instead of ir 
cae, which practice was aometimi 
by effeminate persons of the other 
word cathedra waa alao applied to the chair j 
pulpit from which lectures were read. 

CAVAE-DIUM. [Doars.] 

CAVALRY. [EiaaciinB; EoutTW.] 

CA'VEA. [TliaiTaDii.] 

CAUPO'NA. 1. An ioo, where traveUoi 
obtained food and lodging ; in which aense U 
answered to the Greek words iravioti'm. 
narayuyioj^, and taruTivaic- Inns for the 
accommodation of persona of all claeeeaeiul- 
ed among the Greeks and Romane; althougt 
they were not equal either in size or coDvea- 
ience to similar places in modem times. 

An inn was also called tabermt and iabtrnt 

2, A shop, where wine and ready-dieasri 
meat were sold, thua corresponding to iki 
Greek uttwvkciov. The person who kept i 
caupona was called caupo: In Greek jtiiDj^of 
signifies in general a retail trader, who ikM 
goods in small quantitiea; but the word i> 
more particularly applied to a pereon who 
sold readjr^reased provisions, and especisUr 
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wine is small quanlitiet. la theae Kainii^ia 
only personB of the verf lowest clssi were 
accuatomed to eat and drink. 

to Bccommodate strangers; but tbew were 
probably 0DL7 frequented by the lower clawes, 
since all penoti* in respectable society could 
easily find accommodation in the houses of 
Iheii friends. There were, however in all 
parts of the city, numorous houses where 
wine and ready^dressed provisions were sold. 
The houses where persons were allowed to 
eat and drink were usually called paainai and 
not catmonati and the keepers of them, po- 
po*. They were principally freqnented by 
■slates and the lower classes, and were con- 
sequently only furnished with atools to *i( 
upon instead of couches. The ThermopoUa, 
where the calida or warm wine and water 
was sold, appear to have been the same as 
the pcpinoi. Many of these popinae were little 
better than the htponnria orbrolbels;. whence 
Horacccallsthemiinmiinifiiipopiniu. The (n- 

^ey are oaenclaMed with the liKtm.' Under 
the emperors many attetnpts were made to 
regulate the popinae, but appateatly with lit- 
Uesi- 



in low eetmialit- „ .__ 

and Romans. They appear to have fully de- 
served the bad reputation which they pos- 
sessed, far thev were accustomed to cheat 
weights and 
their pow , 
t with a broad 



sty at sigiuficatiaDB, according to the msttar 
to which they refer. Their general signifi- 
cation is that of security given by one person 
to another, or security which one person ob- 
tains by the sdvice or assistance of another. 
The eaaiui was most frequently a writing, 
which eipreseod the object (rf the parties (o 
it ; accordingly the wora cautio came to aig' 
nify both the mslrument {chirafTiiphuiii or m- 
ilmmnAnn) and tbe object which it was the 
purpose of the instrument to secure. Cicero 
usee tbe expression aatiia ckirogri^ mti. 
The phrase cootrt ahquid ahad eiprewed the 
'~ ~~ of one person giriag secuiity to another 
3 some particular thing or act. 
he word amM wai ^so applied to the 
ise which a debtor obtained from his 
itor on satisfying his demand ; m this 
le eoWio is equivalent to a modem receipt ; 
the debtor's secnrity against the same 
demand being made a second time. Thus 
oA alique signifies to obtain tlua kind of 



'cZ^> i_ __ 
fessional advic 



cedonian kings. Its torai 







■re and ita derivatives are also used to 
s the proviaiiHiB of a law, by which 
ing is forbidden or ordered, as in the 
, Cmitum at life, die. it is also used 



CE'ADAS or CAE'ADAS Uedioi or lac 
ti6aO, a deep cavern or chasm, U^ the Bar- 
athron at Athena, into which the Spartans 
we re accustomed to thrust persona condemned 
to death. 
CEILINGS OF HOUSES. [Donne.] 
CE'LERES, were three hniulred Roman 
knights whom RomUlus established as a body- 
guard. Their number, 300. has reference to 
the number of the patrician gentea. They 
were under the command of the Tribunus 

CENOTA-PHIUM, a cenotaph (nevnf and 
To^Df), was an emptv or honorary tomb, 
erected as a memorial of a person whose 
body was buried elsewhere, or not found for 
bunal at all. 

CENSER. [icmsB*.] 

CENSOR (ri/inr^t). The office of censor 
was instituted at Rome in B. c. 443, its func- 
tions having previous to that year been per- 
formed by the kings, consuls, or military tri- 
bunes with consulsr power. The ostensible 
reason for instituting the office in a. c. 443 
was, thatithe consuls were too much occu- 
pied by war and other uutteta to conduct tbe 
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census: but this was not the real reason. 
The office of the military tribunes with con- 
sular power, who supplied the place of the 
consuls, had been instituted the year before, 
and was open to the plebeians as well as the 
patricians ; and since the latter were anxious 
to curtail, as much as possible, the power 
which had been given to the plebeians, they 
entrusted the discharge of the censorial func- 
tions to two new magistrates, two censors, 
who were to be exclusively patricians. For 
a considerable period this dignitv was held 
by patricians only, and the first plebeian cen- 
sor was C. Marcras Rutilus, in B. c. 351. It 
now b^ame a rule that one of the censors 
should always be a plebeian. In later times, 
when the distinction between patricians and 

Elebeians ceased to be of importance, it even 
appened occasionally that both censors were 
plebeians, the first instance of which occurred 
m B. c. 131, when Q. Caecilius Metellus and 
Q. Pompeius Rufus were censors. Censors 
continued to be elected down to tl^e end of 
the republic, until Augustus, under the title 
of Praefectus Itjorvm^ undertook himself the 
functions of the censors, although occasion- 
ally he transferred some of them to other per- 
sons. Tiberius and Caligula likewise took 
the title of Praefectus Mwvm ; but Claudius 
assumed that of censor, and made Vitellius 
his colleague, a. d. 48. Vespasian, Titus, 
and Nerva followed his example, and Domi- 
tian even assumed the title ot Censor Per- 
petuus. Trajan and the later emperors Only 
took it for the time that they were actually 
engaged in holding the census. The empe- 
ror Decius made an attempt to restore the 
censorship, and at his command the senate 
elected Valerianus censor ; but the example 
was not follow^, and we afterwards hear no 
more of censors. 

The office of censor lasted at first for a 
lustrum^ that is, five years ; but in b. c. 335 
the dictator L. Aemilius Mamercinus carried 
a law (Zftr AemiUa)^ which limited the oeriod 
of office to eighteen months, so that aunng 
the remaining three years and a half of each 
lustrum no censors existed at all, for censors 
continued to be elected -only every five years. 
The censorship was considered the highest 
dignity in the republic, partly on account of 
its connection with reljgion, and partly on 
account of the great importance ot its func- 
tions ; hence it was usually the last in the 
series of offices through which Roman states- 
meiji passed, most men having been con- 
suls before they aspired to the censorship. 
For the same reason it was not custcnnary 
for any one to hold the office more than once. 
If one of the two censors died during the pe- 



riod of his office, the Tacancy was not fM 
up, as the death of a censor was regarded • 
an evil omen ; but the survivor was obliged 
to resign the censorship, and two new cen- 
sors were elected. 

The censors were elected by the comita 
of the centuries and not of the curiae, and 
the same comitia centuriata at a secoiki 
meeting ratified the election. The. curiae 
had nothing to do with the election, because 
the censors had no trnprnum, which iw 
assembly but that of the curiae could have 
given tnem ; the censors had only the j» 
cetueniiif of which all their other rights were 
merely the necessary results. It is not known 
whether the censors had any outward ds- 
tinctions in their dress, for the purple robes 
mentioned by Polybius were probably worn 
by them only in the earliest times, ana dta- 
wards we hear simply of the u^a pra^exta. 
Nor is there any grround for supposing tint 
the censors had hctors as their attendai^ 
like the consuls ; but their numerous and 
extensive functions, which had to be perform- 
ed in the short period of 18 months, required 
a gi^eat number of other attendants, such as 
scribes and viatores. 

The principal and original function oi tbs 
censors, from which they received thdr title, 
was that of holding the census, at w^hich every 
one had to give in his name, and to declare on 
oath the amount of his property. [Census.] 
A second part of their functions consisted m 
a kind of moral jurisdiction, for they had the 
right of censuring and punishing every thinf 
that was contrary to good conduct or estab- 
lished customs, wMle really illegal acts a 
crimes were punished by the ordinary courts 
of j ttstice. This moral jurisdiction appears to 
have formed part of the censorial functions 
from the very first, inasmuch as it was their 
duty to observe, in holding the census, all 
cases in which a man managed bis a&irs 
badly, and thus reduced his property; and 
they had consequently to remove nim from a 
higher, and place him in a lower class of citi- 
zens. In the course of time this superintend- 
ence of the conduct of Roman citizens ex- 
tended so far, that it embraced the whole of 
the public and private life of the citizens. 
Thus we have instances of their censuring or 
punishing persons for not manying, for break- 
ing a promise of marriage, for divorce, forbad 
conduct during marriage, for improper educa- 
tion of childreuj^ for living in an extravagant 
and luxurious rhaniier, and for many other 
irregularities in private life. Their influence 
was still more powerful in matters connected 
with the public life of the citizens. Tima we 
find them censuring or punishing magiatratet 
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who were forgetfol of the dignity of their 
office or guilty of bribery, as well as persons 
who were guilty of improper conduct towards 
magistrates, of penury, and of neglect of their 
duties both in civil and military Ufe. 

The punishment indicted by a censor dif- 
fered from that imposed by a court of law, in- 
asmuch as a censor could not deprive a person 
either of his life or of his property, but could 
(mly affect his status in society : the proper 
name for such a punishment is m general nota 
or nota censoriaf and in particular ignomima or 
mfanda. Such a punishment^ moreover, did 
not necessarily last a man's wnole life ; but if 
his conduct improved, another censor might 
restore him to the position from whicn his 
predecessor had removed him. The greatest 
and severest punishment was the expulsion of 
unworthy mraabers from the senate ; and ac- 
cording as the conduct of a senator might be 
more or less culpable, the censors had even 
the right of degrading him ta the condition of 
an eques or of an aerarius. They had to in- 
form the culprit of the cause of his degrada- 
tion, ana to mariL it in the censorial lists ; 
hence the nota centoria. An e^ues might be 
punished by the censors by bemg obliged to 
give up his public horse, and this punishment 
might he accompanied by his being compelled 
to serve in the army on foot, or by his being 
excluded from his tribe {tribu movere). The 
act of removing the person from his thbe was 
originally the same as degrading him to the 
rank of an aerarian ; but afterwards, when 
there existed a difference of rank among the 
tribes, a person might either he transferred 
firom a trma rustka (which ranked higher) to 
a tribtu ur6ana, or he might tie excluded from 
all the tribes, and thus lose all the rights and 
privileges connected with them, that is, the 
right of holding a magistracy and of voting in 
the assembly. When a person thought that 
the punishment inflicted by the censors was 
undeserved, he might try to justify himself be- 
fore the censor {causam agere ajmd censores) ; 
and if he did not succeed, he mieht endeavour 
to gain over one of the censors, for no punish- 
ment could be inflicted unless, both censors 
agreed. Such cases often gave rise to vehe- 
ment disputes between the censors. A further 
appeal was not legal, although it was tried in 
some instances, especially by iiiducing the tri- 
bunes of the people to interfere. 

Another brancn of the censorial functions 
had reference to the finances. As the censors 
were best acquainted with the property of the 
citizens, and consequently with the amount 
o[ taxes they had to pay to the state, and as 
they had to fix the tributum^ they were the 
fittest magistrates to manage the finances, 
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which were under the supreme control of the 
senate, so that the censors were in fact the 
ministers of finance to the senate. Every 
thing which belonged to the state, and from 
. which it derived revenues, was let out to farm 
by the censors ; among them we may mention 
the ager publicus, ager vectigalis, mines, tolls, 
salt-works, &c. They further had the super- 
intendence of all public buildings ; and wnen 
new ones were to be erected, t£ey gave them 
in contract (locabant) to the lowest bidder, and 
afterwards they had to see that the contractor 
had fulfilled his obligations, and done his 
work in the proper way. In like manner they 
gave in contracX every thing else that had to 
be paid out of the state treasury, even down 
to the maintenance of the capitoline geese and 
the painting of the statues of the gcds. The 
senate always informed them o( the sums they 
might lay out, and the actual payment was 
not made by the censors, but by the quaestors 
or paymasters. 

When the business of the censors was over, 
they celebrated the lustrum or general purifi- 
cation [Lusteuh], and brought the censorial 
lists, and all other documents connected with 
their functions, into the aerarium,whence they 
were carried into the temple of the Nymphs, 
where thev were depositeid and kept for ever. 

CENSUS, a register or valuation of per- 
sons and property. 

1. The census at Athens seems to date from 
the constitution of Solon. This legislator 
made four classes {Tifi^ftaTa, Ti?ii]). 1. Pen- 
tacosiomedimni {TzevTCLKOctOfikdifivoL)^ or those 
who received 500 measures, dry or liquid, from 
their lands. 2. Knights {lirnelc)* who had an 
income of 300 measures, and formed the Athe- 
nian cavalry. 3. Zeugitae (fevvtTat),whose in- 
come was 150 measures, and wno were so called 
from their being able to keep a team {^evyoc) 
of oxen. 4. Thetes (ftyref ), whose property 
was under 150 measures. The word thetes 
properly means a hired labourer, and this class 
corresponds to that of the capite censi at Rome. 
In order to settle in what class a man should 
be entered on the register {diroypa<l>v)t ^® r©* 
turned a valuation of his property, subject, 
perhaps, to the check of a counter-valuation 
CjbnoTifinaic)- The valuation was made very 
trequently; in some states every year; in 
others, every two or four years. The censors 
who kept the register at Athens, were proba- 
bly at first the naucrari, but afterwards the 
demarchs performed the office of censor. In 
B. c. 378 a new valuation of property took 
place, and classes ((rvp/(op/af) were mtroduced 
expressly for the property-tax (elci^pd). The 
nature of these classes is involved m consider 
able obscurity. Thus much» however, may 
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be stated, that they consisted of 1200 individ- 
uals, 120 from each of the ten tribes, who, by 
way of a sort of liturgy) advanced the money 
for others liable to the tax, and got it from 
them by the ordinary legal processes. In a 
similar manner clasiBes were- subseqaentiy 
formed for the discharge of another and more 
serious liturgy, the trierarchy ; and the stra- 
tegi, who nominated the trierarchs, had also 
to form the symmoriae for the property-taxes. 
When the constitution essentially depended 
on the distribution of the citizens accoraing to 
property, it was called by the Greeks a timo- 
cracy, or aristocracy of property {rifioKpaTiai 
&7r6 TunjfidTuv TroAiTela). 

2. The census at Rome was instituted by 
Servius Tullius, the fifth king of Rome : in 
his constitution the political rights and duties 
of the citizens w«re regulated according to the 
amount of property they possessed, and ac- 
cordingly the census was a necessary conse- 
quence of that constitution. It was farther 
necessary to repeat the census from time to 
time, as the property of the citizens, of course, 
fluctuated at different times and under dif- 
ferent circumstances : hence it was the rule 
at Rome that the census should be held every 
fiveyears. 

The census was held by Servius Tullius, 
and for some time afterwaras, in the Campus 
Martins, but subsequently in a public buildmg, 
the villa jntblica, which was erected in the 
Campus Martins. Before the business com- 
menced, the auspices were consulted, as on 
all other public occasions, and all the citizens 
were summoned by a herald (praeco) to ap- 
pear before the censors at the appointed time : 
on the day of meeting the citizens were called 
upon, in the order of their tribes, to make 
their returns. It seems, however, to have 
been customary to call up first thoafe whose 
names had a favourable meaning, such as Va- 
lerius, Salvius, &c. Every one gave his full 
name (nomen, oraenomenf and cognomen), the 
tribe to which he belonged^ the names of his 
father, wife, and children, and a statement of 
his own age. Freedmen had to give the same 
account, except that instead of their father, 
they had to state the name of their patron. 
Widows and children under age, being under 
a guardian (f«tor),were represented by mm, and 
entered by the censors in separate lists. The 
aerarii, caeritet, and municipes, residing at Rome, 
were likewise entered in separate lists. When 
these lists were* drawn up, every one had to 
make on oath a return (proJUeri, censere, or 
cerueri) of his property. It must be observed, 
however, that as it was the names of Roman 
citizens alone that could be included in the 
census, so likewise real Roman property, prin- 



cipally land (^umVonanproperfy, dommium),wa 
alone registered. Whether a man*8 captor 
debts were taken into account is ancertun. 
The portions which persons occupied cf the 
ager publiau were not assessed, as they vren 
not <}uiritarian property ; but in the times of &e 
empire, when the whole system of tazatioD 
was based on different principles, public landt 
seem to have been assessed. £very person 
stated the amount of his real property, but the 
censors might nevertheless rate him higlwr, 
if they thought proper ; and those who ab> 
sented themselves for tbe purpose of av(»diii; 
the census, and without appointing anybody 
to act as proxy, were severely punished. The 
soldiers who were absent from Rome had to 
make their returns to special commissionen 
appointed by the censors. When the lists of 
persons and of their property were completed, 
the censors proceeded to divide the whole body 
of citizens into senators, equites, &c., as well 
as into classes and centuries, and assigned to 
every citizen his proper place, his rights as 
well as his duties in the republic, for which 
purpose Servius Tullius had divided ^ Ro- 
man citizens into sit classes and 193 centuries. 
If a person's property had become altered 
since the last census, or if his conduct le- 
quired it, the censors assigned him a diffieicBt 
position in the social scale from that which he 
held before. Some were thus degraded,while 
others were raised. The results of these pro- 
ceedings were then made known, and we hare 
numerous instances in Liyy, in which not odIt 
the sum total of RcMnan citizens are rec(Mdea, 
but likewise of all persons, including women 
and children {capita). When the whole busi- 
ness of the census was over, one of the ceo- 
sors was ordered to celebrate the btstrym 
[Lustrum], and before he did so, be delivered 
an address to the people, either to the wlMiIe 
body or to particular individuals, by way of 
admonition, advice, and the like. 

In the Roman municipia, as well as in the 
colonies, the census was held independeotlj 
of the one at Rome, but the lists containing 
the returns were sent to Rome, where they 
were deposited in the archives. When all 
the inhabitants of Italy received the franchise, 
the local census appears to have continued, 
although many persons went to the capital 
to have their property registered there. In 
the provinces the census was ' conducted by 
censors who were either elected in the prov- 
inces themselves, or were sent thither frooi 
Rome. In the time of the empire, the same 
system of conducting the census in Uie pro?- 
inces was continued, but it was carried out 
with greater strictness and on a more extent 
sive scale, for which purpose the number of 



C3ENTURI0. 
iaCerior offieera and clerks wia coDndeiabljr 
increased. 

CENTO-MVIRI were judicea, who re- 
aembted other judicea in Ihia respscl:, that 
they decided casea under the suthoritf of a 
magislrataa ; but the; differed from other in- 
dices in beuiE a definite body or coliegium. 
This collegium seetns to taave lieen divided 

1>f itself The origin of the court ia UDknown. 
According to an ancient writer, three were 
choaen out of each tribe, and conaequentlT 
the whole number out of the 35 tribei wonld 
be 109, who, in round numbers, were called 
the huudred men. If the centumviri were 
chosen from the tribes, tbi> seema a strong 
presumption in favour of the high anliriuity 
of the court. 

It wsB the practice to set up a spear in the 
place where the eentumviri were sitting, and 
ncconiinglv the word Jhajfa, or ha*ta drcumvi- 
rala, is Bometimea used as equivalent to the 
wurdsTiaiiciiDn cnUuinuinili. The praetor pre- 
sided in thia court. 

The jurisdiction of the centomviri was 
chiefly confinec* '~ -■"' — " — •— " " 



their cognizance. 

The younger Pliny, who practised in thia 
court, malies frequent allusions to it in his 
tetters. 

CENTU-RfA. [Cbntdkio ; ComitiA.] 

CENTU'RIO, the commander olicnturia 
or company of infantry, varying in number 
with the legion. 

The century was a military division, cor- 
responding to the civil one curia ; the cmiu- 
rio of the one answered to the curia of the 
other. From analogy we are led to conclude 
that the century originally consisted of tbirly 



_ 3 the h, 

posed of thirty maniples, or titty 



eugth V 









vould 



BIX thousand, the numbers 

vary in proportion from about fifty 

dred. 

The duties of the centurion were chiefly 
confined to the regulation of his own corps. 
and the care of the watch. The vitU was 
the badge of office with which the centuiion 
punished his men. The short tunic was an- 
other mark of distinction. The following 
cut represenlB a centario with the ntia in 
one of bis hands. The centurions were usu- 
ally elected by the military tribunes, subject 
probably to the confirmation of the consul. 



te'r. The centurion of the flrat oenlory of 




I, and was tlie first in rank 
nong the centurions. The centurion of 
e second century of the first maniple of the 
larti was caUed primipiltn poaterior. In like 
anner the two centurions of (he second 
aoipie of the triarii were called prior cmhi- 



I. &c. The primiphu was entrusted 
] the care of the eagle, and had the right 
of attending the councils of the general. 



™.!rt 



idbytl 



, , was double that 

of an ordinary soldier. In the lime of Poly- 
biua the latter was about ten denarii, or 
Ts. Id. per raonlh, besides food and clothing. 
Under Domitian we find it increased above 
tenfold. 

CEREA'LIA. a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in 



represented by women. 



totche 



During its 
irated in the 



.Circus Maiimua, the apectati 
peared in white ; but on any occasion of pub- 
lic mourning the games and festivals were 
not celebrated at all, as the matrons could 
not appear at them except in white. The 
day Dt the Cerealia is doubtful ; seme think 



CHlRODOtA. 

called ■ fsMinI, Mem to 
have beea nolluiig more than a peculiar mode 
of beggiag, whicli, tw the occauoD of the le- 
tura or the snatlowi, wai carried on by boys 
in the manner stated above. Many aaalogiee 

majr sblJ be observed in var ' ' 

the varioue teasons of the yt . 

CHIRAitA'XIUUt^Eifiii/ufuiv.fnnn^c^ 
and uuafa), a Burt a! eaiy chau, or go-cart, 
used fur invaUda and chUdien. It dilTeied 
from tliB Mtlta gaiatoria^ which, answeie to 
oai eedan-chair, in which the peraoa wai 
cairied by his dares or aerTiata, imce il 
weot upon wheels, though mpved by men in- 

CHIEODO'TA IriifiiiiiTdc, from x'V'C- 
nuintca), ■ tuntc with sleeiea. The tunic of 
the Egjiptiaiu, Greeks, and Koman* waa 



the EETptisDS, Greeks, and Koman* 
orieinaUy without sleeves, ot they only 
s httle way down the arm. Oa the 



hand, the Asia 



aad Celtic n 



Greeka allowed tunica with sleeves to fe- 
malea, although it was conaidered by the Ro- 
mans indecoious when they were worn by 
men. Cicero mcatioea it aa a great [epiuach 
W Catiline and hia aaaodatea, Lbat they wore 
long tunics with sleeves. The anneiad cut 
rcpreseotB the bgaie of a woman, whoaa 
akevea reach to the elbow, and who wears 



CHLAHYS. TT 

Camo-GRAPHVitlxeifidYpa^m'), meant 
firal, aa ite derivation ioipliea, a handwriting 
or BUtoersph. In this ita simple sense, x'lp 
in Greei and noitu in Latin are often sub- 
stituted ibr it. From this meaning was easdy 
derived that of a aignature to a will or cnhei 
instrument, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to nia creditor. 

CHITON (iinni). fToMiCi.] 
CHLAENr(f;U(>'o). [PiLLiDK-l 
CHLAMYS CrWiif. <^ rAouviliow), a 
scarf, deooted an article of the^nkfu, or 
outer raiment of the Greeks. 11 was for 
the most pari woollen ; and it difieced from 
the himatum {i/iaTiavl, or cloak, the nsnal 
amiclua of the male sei, in being amaller, 
finer, and oblong instead of square, its length 
being generally about twice its breadth. 

The scarf doea not appear to bale be«i 
much worn by children. It was generallj 



military, eapecial 
body armour, and D 
more particularly oq 
The usual mode < 



LS called 
ler^hefr 



(^buJa), either over the breast (cut, p. IT.), in 
which case it bung down the bacK, oi over 
the right shoulder, so aa to cover the left ann 
(cut, p. 79.). In the fbUowinf cut il is worn 



Among the Romana the acarf c»me more 
nto use under the eniperora. Caligula wore 
ine enriched with gold. Severus, when hs 
«a8 in the country or on an expedition, wora 
1 scarf dyed with the coccus. 
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CENSOR. 



census; but this was not the real reason. 
The office of the military tribunes with con- 
sular power, who supplied the place of the 
consuls, had been instituted the year before, 
and was open to the plebeians as well as the 
patricians ; and since the latter were anxious 
to curtail, as much as possible, the power 
which had been given to the plebeians, they 
entrusted the discharge of the censorial func- 
tions to two new magistrates, two censors, 
who were to be exclusively patricians. For 
a considerable period this dignitv was held 
by patricians only, and the first plebeian cen- 
sor was C. Marcius Rutilus, in B. c. 351. It 
now b^ame a rule that one of the censors 
should always be a plebeian. In later times, 
when the distinction between patricians and 

elebeians ceased to be of importance, it even 
appened occasionally that both censors were 
plebeians, the first instance of which occurred 
m B. c. 131, when Q. Caedlius Metellus and 
Q. Pompeius Rufus were censors. Censors 
continued to be elected down to the end of 
the republic, until Augustus, under the title 
of Praefectus Jjforvmi undertook himself the 
functions of the censors, although occasion- 
ally he transferred some of them to other per- 
sons. Tiberius and Caligula likewise took 
the title of Praefectus Morton ; but Claudius 
assumed that of censor, and made Vitellius 
his colleague, a. d. 48. Vespasian, Titus, 
and Nerva followed his example, and Domi- 
tian even assumed the title en Censor Per- 
petuus. Trajan and the later emperors dnty 
took it for the time that they were actually 
engaged in holding the censua The empe- 
ror Decius made an attempt to restore the 
censorship, and at his command the senate 
ejected Valerianus censor ; but the example 
was not followed, and we afterwards hear no 
more of censor^. 

The office of censor lasted at first for a 
lustrum^ that is, five years ; but in b. c. 335 
the dictator L. AemUius Mamercinus carried 
a law {lex AemiUa)^ which limited the period 
of office to eighteen months, so that ouring 
the remaining three years and a half of each 
lustrum no censors existed at all, for censors 
continued to be elected -only every five years. 
The -censorship was consiaered the highest 
dignity in the republic, partly on account of 
its connection with religion, and partly on 
account of the great importance ot its func- 
tions ; hence it was usually the last in the 
series of offices through which Roman states- 
mei^ passed, most men having been con- 
suls before they aspired to the censorship. 
For the same reason it was not customary 
for any one to hold the office more than once. 
If one of the two censors died during the pe- 



riod of his office, the Tacancy was not fili^ 
up, as the death of a censor was regarded ■ 
an evil omen ; but the survivor was oUigri 
to resign the censorship, and two new ce&- 
sors were elected. 

The censors were elected by the comitii 
of the centuries and not of the curiae, vaL 
the same comitia centuriata at a sMood 
meeting ratified the election. Theconse 
had nothing to do with the election, becanst 
the censors had no imperhan^ whicb co 
assembly but that of the curiae could lam 
given them ; the censors had only the jm 
cetuenctif of which all their other rights wee 
merely the necessary results. It is not kntmi 
whether the censors had any outward di^ 
tinctions in their dress, for the purple robes 
mentioned by Polybius were probably won 
by them only in the earliest times, ana tSie- 
wards we hear simply of the toga jtraeUttt, 
Nor is there anv i^round for supposing itas. 
the censors had lictors as their atteiidants, 
like the consuls ; but their numerous and 
extensive functions, which had to be perfons- 
ed in the short period of 18 months, required 
a great number of other attendants, such as 
scribes and viator6s. 

The principal and original function of tfat 
censors, from which they received their titie, 
was that of holding the census, at which erery 
one had to give in his name, and to declare cg 
oath the amount of his property. [Census.] 
A second part of their functions consistnl a 
a kind of moral jurisdiction, for they had tbe 
right of censuring and punishing every thnf 
that was contrary to good conduct or est^ 
lished customs, while really illegal acts or 
crimes were punished by the ordinary courts 
of justice. This moral jurisdiction appears to 
have formed part of the censorial functioDS 
from the very first, inasmuch as it was thor 
duty to observe, in holding the census, ail 
cases in which a man managed his affiuis 
badly, and thus reduced his property; and 
they had consequently to remove nim from a 
higher, and place him in a lower class of citi- 
zens. In the course of time this superintoid- 
ence of the conduct of Roman citizens ex- 
tended so far, that it embraced the whole of 
the public and private life of the citizens. 
Thus we have instances of their censuring or 
punishing persons for not marrying, for break- 
mg a promise of marriage, for divwce, ftn-bad 
conduct during marriage, for improper educa- 
tion of childreuj^ for living in an extravagant 
and luxurious ihanner, and for many other 
irregularities in private life. Their influence 
was still more powerful in matters connected 
vrith the public life of the citizens. Thus ^ 
find them censuring or punishing magistratei 



.. the chief Brehon, who 

" gave bun a chorus." if his play was Ihoughl 
to deserve il. The comic dance wai not at 
iitst thought nonhy of a public chorus, but 
the chorus in that species of drsma was at 
Ant performed by amateurs. 

CHOUS or CHOEUS (joif or xocic), 
equal (0 the Roman congms, and conC&ined 
oil f^oToi, or seitarii ( = 5 .9471 pints Eng- 
lish). It seems that there was also a sma!)- 
er nieiBUre of the same name, containmg 
two seitarii {= 1 ,9823 pints Engliah), 

CHRYSE'KDETA, costly dishea used by 
the Romans at their enlettainmenta, appa- 
rently made of silier, with golden ornaments, 

CINCTUSQABl-NUS. [Tooi.] 

CI'NCnLUM, [Zowjl.1 

CINERA-RIUS, [CiLiMisTanii.] 

Cl'NERES. FFcNOB.] 

CI'NiFLO. [CiLiMISTRtTK.] 

CIPPUS, a low column, sometimes round, 
but more frequently rectangular. Cippi were 
used for »BriouB purposes i the decrees of the 
e«nate were sometimes inscribed upon them ; 
and with diatancBaengtBTed upon them, they 
also serred as mile-atones. They were how- 



CipfuB, SapDlchrt] If onDmnt. 

lOie frequently employed as sepulchral 
LS "I*" usual to ploce^ Itt nn comer of 



the burying-gronnd a/ippos, on which the 
extent of the burying-ground was marked, 
towards the road (in fitnle), and bickwards 
to the fields (in agnim). 
CIRCENSES LUDI. (CiaoDs.l 
ClRCiTO'BES.orCICUlTOTtErs. [0*s- 

CIRCUS. When Tsrquinius Priscus had 
ta,ken the town of Apiolae from the Latins, 
he commemorated his success by an eihibi- 
lion of races and pugilistic contests in the 
Murcian valley, between the Psktine and 
Aventine hills ; around which a number of 
temporary plslforms were erected by the pa- 
tres and equites, called $ptctacuia,fon^ oifo- 
Txili, from their resemblance to the deck of a 

Vou whii ■ ™* "^"'"^ ' ' '^^ °' """ ' 
This cour , 

see'th 



s surrounding scaflbld- 



Iwcauae the procession and ra 
in a circuit. Previously, hi 
deathofTarquin, a p 



s the I 



the purpoe 
the form o 



< of Circ 



■ Haum V 



itige 



Flaminian and other similar buildrngs whl h 
it surpassed in eitent and spl d , and 
heace it is ailen spoken of as )hi Circus, with- 
out any distinguishing epitheL 

Of the Circus Maiimus scarcely a vei 
now remains ; but this loss is fortunately nup- 

Via Appia. the ground-plan of which is in a 

aented in the anneiod cut, and may be taken 

as B model of all others. 

Around the double lines (A, A) were ar- 

rfrMid, nbtttUa^t aa 

.. . . . . . ._.. ivelytheeauM; the 

lowest of which were separated from the 
ground by a podiion, and the whole divided 
longitudinally bf pracanOivna, and diaiooBlly 
into crmn, with their vomttoria attached to 
each. [Amphitheitkdm.] Towards the ei- 
tremity of the upper branch of the cavta, the 
general outline is broken by an outwork (B), 
which was probably the puIvHur, or station for 
the emperor, as it is placed in the best situa- 
tion for seeing both the commencement and 
end of the course, and in the most prominent 
part of the circus. In the opposite btaocb is 
observed another interruption to the uniform 
Ime of seats (C), b— --- "'- '— -- 



e of 



which 



dthe area was a low 



"''^ 



=H= 
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At each eitrBmiiy of the spina vrere placed 
upon a base (E, E), three wooden cyluiderB, 
nf a conical shape, like cyprees trees, which 
were called mefaf — the goals. Their situation 
is distinctly seen in the following cut. 

The moal remarkable objects upon the ipina 
were two columns (F) suppoithig se-en coni- 
cal balls, which, from tbeir reaemblance to 
«gg9, were called ooo, and these are also seen 
io the following cut. Their use was to ena- 
ble the spectators to count the number of 
rounds which had been run ; and they were 
seven in nnmber, because seven was the num- 
ber <rS the circuits made in each race. As 
each round was ran, one of the na was either 
taken down. An egg was adopted 

be other extremity of the spina were 

hich do not appesr to have been in- 

be removed, but only placed there 

_ _r .?_ i_i_l;.. — J selected in 

I in which the I 



for this pi 
dolphins. 



linf oraamei 

the figure of the dolpbi 
honour of Neptune. 
At the eitremity of the 



the stalls for the horses arkd chariots (H, 
commonly called Earcera, but mure nn^^in 
the whole line of building 
termed oppi^jim 



which the plan is given above, we &id 
two lowers (I, I), at each end of the carura. 
The number of careiTM is supposed lohavebeen 
usually twelve, as in this plan. They were 
vaults closed in front by gates of open wood- 
work {canitKO .which were opened simultane- 
ously upon the signal being given. There were 
live entrutcesto thecircns,one<L)intheceiitie 
of the carceres, colled wrlapompar, b«caiued 
wastheone through which theCircensian pro- 
ceseinn entered ; the others at M, H, N, andO. 
Atthe entrance of the course, eiactlyinlke 
direction of the line (J, K), were two snuU 
pedestals {hrrmuli] on each side of the judium, 
to which was attached a chalked rope lallit 
li^). for the purpose of making the elan 
fair, precisely as is practised at Kome for the 
horse-races during Carnival. Thus,whenlbe 
doors of the corceretivete thrown open, if any 
of the horses rushed out before the others, 
ibey were brought up by tiiis copo until tbs 



CIRCUS. 
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whole were fairly abreast, when it was 
loosened from one side, and all poured into 
the coarse at once. This was also called ctUx, 
and creta. The metae served only to regulate 
the turnings of the course, the alba Unea an- 
swered to the starting and winning post of 
modem days. 

From this description the Circus Maximus 
differed little, except in size and magnificence 
of embellishment. The numbers which the 
Circus Maximus was capable of containing 
are computed at 150,000 by Dionysius, 260,000 
by Pliny, and 385,000 by P, Victor, all of 
which are probably correct, but have refer- 
ence to different periods of its history. Its 
length, in the time of JnUus Caesar, was three 
stadia, the width one, and the depth of the 
buildings occupied half a stadium. 

When the Circus Maximus was perma- 
nently formed by Tarquii^us Priscus, each 
of the thirty curia had a particular place as- 
signed to it ; but as no provision was made for 
the plebeians in this circus, it is supposed that 
the Circus Flaminius was designed for the 
games of the commonalty, who in early times 
chose their tribunes there, on the Flaminian 
field. However, in the latter days of the re- 
public, these invidious distinctions were lost, 
and all classes sat promiscuously in the cir- 
cus. The seats were then marked off at in- 
tervals by a line or groove drawn across them 
(Unea), SO that the space included betwe^i 
two Imes afforded sitting room for a certain 
number of spectators. Under the empire, how- 
ever, the senators and equites Were separated 
from the common people. The seat of the 
emperor {mUvinarf or cubiculum) was most 
likely in the same situation in the Circus 
Maximus as in the one above described. 

The Circensian games (Ludi Ctrcen«««)were 
first instituted by Komulus, according to the 
legends, when he wished to attract the Sabine 
population to Rome, for the purpose of fumish- 
mg his own people with wives, and were cele- 
brated in honour of the god Census, or Nep- 
tunus Equestris, from whom they were styled 
Consuales. But after the construction of the 
Circus Maximus, they were called indiscrimi- 
nately Circenses^ Romania or Magni. They em- 
braced six kinds of games : — I. Cursus ; II. 
LuDus Trojae ; III. Pugna Equbstris ; 
IV. Cbrtamen Gyhnicum ; V. Vbnatio ; 
VI. Naumachia. The twc^last were not pe- 
culiar to the circus, but were exhibited also 
in the amphitheatre, or in buildings appropri- 
ated for them. 

The games commenced with a grand pro- 
cession {Pompa Circensis)., in which all those 
who were about to exhibit in the circus as 
weU as persons of distinction bore a part The 



statues of the gods formed the most conspicu- 
ous feature in the show, which were panded 
upon wooden platforms, called fercula and 
fAtfiuotf. The former were boriM upon the 
shoulders, as the statues of saints are car- 
ried in modem processions ; the latter w^re 
drawn along upon wheels. 

I. CvBsoa, the races. The carriage usually 
employed in the circus vras drawn by two or 
four horses {}nga^ quadriga), [CuRSUS.] 
. The'usual number of chariots which started 
for each race was four. The drivers (aurigae, 
aptaiorea) were also divided into four compa- 
nies, each distinguished by a different colour, 
to represent the four seasons of the year, and 
called a/odto : thus /actio prMtno, the green, 
represented the spring ; /actio rmtata, red, the 
summer ; /aeUo veneta, azure, the autumn ; 
and /actio alba or albataj white, the winter. 
Originally there were but two factions, albata. 
and russata, and consequently only two char- 
iots started at each race. Tne driver stood in 
his car within the reins, which went round his 
back. This enabled nim to throw all his 
weight against the horses, by leaning back- 
wards ; but it greatly enhanced his danger in 
case of an upset. To avoid this peril, a sort 
of knife or bill-hook was carried at the waist, 
for the purpose of cutting the reins in a case 
of emergency. 

When all was ready, the doors of the car- 
ceres were fiung open, and the chariots were 
formed abreast of the alba Unea by men called 
moratores from their duty ; the signal for the 
start was then given by the person who pre- 
sided at the^ games, sometimes by sound of 
trampet, or more usually by letting fall a nap- 
kin ; whence the Circensian games are called 
spectacula mappae. The alba Unea was th^l 
cast off, and the race commenced, the extent 
of which was seven times round the spnta, 
keeping it always on the left. A course of 
seven circuits was termed uniu missus y and 
twenty-five was the number of races run in 
each day, the last of which was called missus 
aerariust because ill early times the expense of 
it was defrayed by a collection of money (ae») 
made amongst the people. The victor de- 
scended from his car at the conclusion of the 
race, and ascended the spina, where he re- 
ceived his reward (frravtum, from the Greek 
l^pafielw)i which consisted in a considerable 
sum of money. 

The horse-racing followed the same rules as 
the chariots. 

The enthusiasm of the Rbmans for these 
races exceeded all bounds. Lists of the horses 
(Ubella)j with their nun^ and colours, and the 
names of the drivers, were handed about, and 
heavy bets made upon each faction ; and some- 



timea the cmtMts between two partiea broke 
out into op«n nolence and bloody qmrrela, 
UDlil at last the diaputes which onginited in 
the circDB had Dearlf loat the Emperor Jni- 

II. LuDD>THoii>,a>ottofBhBm-lieht,8Bid 
to have been invented br Aeneas, perfonned 
by yoQQg men of rank on noraeback, and often 
Bibibited by the emperon, 

preaeDtation of a battle, upon which Dccasums 
■ camp WBI fanned in the circns. 

IV, ClBTAHINaillNICDM. SeeATHLETlI, 

sod the referencee to tbe grticlea there given. 

V. rVKHAT.0,1 VI. [Ni,n«.CH».] 

Cl'SlUH, a light open carnage with two 
_ wheels, adapted to cany 

' 7 — •_ _' , * two persons rapidl J from 

*" " — *■ ^ ^ ^ 1^ 5fl mUee in 10 bouts 
Caiiira, in such vehicle!, which 

were kept for hire at the atationa along the 
great roads; a proof that the. ancient* con- 
sidered aix Koman miles pel hour as an eitra- 
oidinarv speed, 

CIBTA {Klimi), a sioall boi or chest, in 
which anjthiiig might be placed, but 



CI VITAS, 

particnlarlr applied tu the small bozos whid 
were carried m procession in the festivals 1/ 
Ceres and Bacchus. These boxes, whidi 
always kept closed in the public pro- 

_ mi, conlainod sacred thinga connectat 

with the worship of the«e deities. In the re- 



lofDioQ 



e fre- 






o the name of the ballot- 
into which those who voted in the ce- 

and in the cmirta of jnstico cast their 
tabellae. It is represented in the an- 
nexed cut,and should not be conioDnd- 
ed with the liiuii or 
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CJSTO-PHORUS (doro^opof), 

coin, which is supposed to belong to Rhodes, 

and which was in general circulation in Asia 

ir at the time of the conquest of that 

I by the Romans. It took its name 
> device upon it, which was either the 

id chest (cifta) of Bacchus, or more pn>- 

bsbly a dower called moroc. Ita value is ei- 
lremelyuneertain[ some wrilerssnpposeit (0 
have been worth m our money about 7M, 
CITHAHA. VL1S.i.^ 
CITIZEN. rCiTiTiS.] 

CIVIS, [ClTITAS,] 

CI'VITAS, citiamsliip, 

1. Cheek {■nokirda). Aristotle deSnes a 
ciliieu {noiini;; to be one who is a partnei 
in the legislative end judicial power (/i^orof 
npiacu^Kalipxfit)- NodeSnition will equailj 
apply to all the diffeienl states of Greece, or 
10 any single state at different times ^ the 
above seems to comprehend more or less pro- 
perly all those whom the common ase of Ian. 
guage entitled to the nsme. 

A state in the heroic ages was the govem- 

jects, and derived all their privileges, citil si 
well as religious, from their nobles and prin- 
ces. The shadows of a council and Bsaembli 

was to obey. Upon the whole the notion of 
citizetiahip in the heroic age onlyeiistinl so 
far as the condition of aliens or of domestic 
slaves was its negative. 

The rise of a dominant class gradually over- 
threw the monarchiea of ancient Greece. Of 
such a class, the chief cljaracleiietics wen 
good birth and the hereditary trsneniiBsioD d 
privileges, the possession of land, and the per- 
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oorrespond. Stnctly s 
^ie only citizens ; yet 11 
quite distinct from bondi 
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monbr happened that the nobility occupied the 
fortified towns, while the demits {Siifiog) lived 
in the country and followed agricultural pur- 
suits: whenever the latter were gathered 
within the walls, and became seamen or 
handicraftsmen, the difference of ranks was 
soon lost, and wealth made the only standard. 
The quarrels of the nobility among themselves, 
and the admixture of population arising from 
immigrations, all tended to raise the lower 
orders from their political subjection. It must 
be remembered, too, that the possession of 
domestic slaves, if it placed them in no new 
relation to^the governing body, at any rate 
gave than leisure to attend to the higher du- 
ties of a citizen, and thus served to mcrease 
their political efficiency. 

During the convulsions which followed the 
heroic ages, naturalization was readUy grant- 
ed to all who desired it ; as the value of citi- 
zenship increased, it was, of course, more 
sparingly bestowed. The ties of hospitality 
descended from the prince to the state, and 
the friendly relations of the Homeric heroes 
were ezchamged for the irpo^evlai of a later pe- 
^ riod. In political intercourse, the importance 
of these last soon began to be felt, and the 
Proxenus at Athens, in after times, obtained 
rights only inferior to actual citizenship. 
ruosPiTiuH.] The isopolite relation existed, 
however, on a much more extended scale. 
Sometimes particular privileges were grant- 
ed : as iiriyafdai the nght of intermarriage ; 
tyxTJimg^ the ri^ht of acquiring .landed prop- 
etij : dreXeta, mimunity from taxation, es- 
pecially &Ti^ia fieroiKloVt from the tax im- 
posed on resident aliens. All these privileges 
were included under the general term laore- 
XeiOy or IffonoMreiat and the class who ob- 
tained them were called l<T0Te2,elg. They 
Jbore the same burthens with the citizens, 
and could plead in the courts or transact 
business witn the people, without the inter- 
vention of a 7rpo(Trar»7f or patron. 

Respecting the division of the Athenian 
citizens into tribes, phratriae and domes, see 
the articles Tribus and Dbmus. 

If we would picture to ourselves the true 
notion which the Greeks embodied in the 
word polis {ironic)* w® must lay aside all mo- 
dern ideas respecting the nature and object of 
a state. With us practically, if not in theory, 
the essential object of a state hardly embraces 
more than the protection of life and property. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, had the most 
vivid conception of the state as a whole, every 
part of which was to co-operate to some great 
end to which all other duties were considered 
as subordinate. Thus the aim of democracy 
was said to be liberty ; wealth, of oligarchy ; 



and education, of aristocracy. In all govern- 
ments the endeavour was to draw the social 
union as close as pos^ble, and it seems to 
have been with this view that Aristotle laid 
down a principle which answered well enough 
to the accidental circumstances of the Gre- 
cian states, that a poUt must be of a certain 
size. 

This unity of purpose was nowhere so fully 
carried out as in the government of Sparta. 
The design of Spartan institutions was evi- 
dently to unite the governing body among 
themselves against the supenor numbers of 
the subject population. The division of lands, 
the syssitia, the education of their youth, all 
tended to this great object. [Hblotbs ; Pk- 

BIOECI.] 

In legal rights all Spartans were eaual : 
but there were yet several gradations, which, 
when once formed, retained their hold on the 
aristocratic feelings of the people. First, 
there was the dignity of the Heraclid fami- 
lies ; and, connected with this, a certain pre- 
eminence of the Hyllean tribe. Another dis- 
tinction was that between the Homoioi {6110 1- 
Oi) and Hypomeionea {•b'TTo/jLelove^), which, in 
later times, appears to have been considera- 
ble. The latter term probably comprehended 
those citizens ^ho, from degeneracy of man- 
ners or other causes, had undergone some 
kind of civil degradation. To these the Ho- 
moioi were opposed, although it is not cer- 
tain in what the precise dirorence consisted. 

All the Spartan citizens were included in 
the three tribes, Hylleans, Dymanes. or Dy- 
manatae, and Pamphilians, each 01 which 
was divided into ten obes or phratries. The 
citizens of Sparta, as of most oligarchical 
states, were land-ownerSf although this does 
not seem to have been looked upon as an es- 
sential of citizenship. 

2. Roman. Civitas means the whole body 
of ctve«, or members, of any given state, and 
the word is frequently used by the Roman 
writers to express the rights of a Roman citi- 
zen, as distinguished from those df other per- 
sons not Roman citizens, as in the phrases 
dare dvitatemf donare ctvttof e, usurpare , civita- 
tem. 

Some members of a political community 
(ovm) may have more political rights than 
others ; and this was the case at Rome under 
t^e republic, in which we find a distinction 
made oetween two great classes of Roman 
citizens, one that had, and another that had 
not, a share in the sovereign power {optima 
jurey rum optimo Jure cives). That which pe- 
cuUarly distinguished the higher class, or the 
optimo jfure ctve*, was the right to vote in a 
tribe (jus st^ffragiorum), and the capacity of 
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enjoying magistracy {jus honorwn). The in- 
ferior class, or the rum optima jure cfves^ did 
not possess the above riglits, which the Ro- 
mans called jus pubticunif but they only had 
the jus privatum, which comprehended the 
jus connubU and jus commercH^ and those who 
had not these had no citizenship. 

Under the empire we find the free persons 
who were within the political limits of the 
Roman state divided into three great classes. 
The same division probably existed in an 
early period of the Roman state, and certainly 
existed in the time of Cicero. These classes 
were, civesy Latinij and peregrird. Civis is he 
who possesses the complete rights of a Ro- 
man citizen. Peregrinus was incapable of 
exercising the rights of commercmm and con- 
nubiunij which were the characteristic rights 
of a Roman citizen ; but he had a capacity 
for making all kinds of contracts which were 
allowable by the jus gentium. The Latinus 
was in an intermediate state ; he had not the 
connubium, and consequently he had not the 
vatria potestas nor rights of agnatio ; Isut he 
nad the commercium or the right of acquiring 
quiritarian ownership, and he had also a ca- 
pacity for all acts incident to quiiitanan 
ownership, as the power of making a willin 
Roman form, and of becoming heres under a 
will. 

The lights of a Roman citizoi were ac- 
quired in several ways, but most commonly 
by a person being bom of parents whet were 
Roman citizens. 

A slave might obtain the civitas by manu- 
mission {vindicta\ by the census, and by a 
testamentum, if there was no legal impedi- 
ment ; but it depended on circumstances 
whether he became a dvis RomanuSf a Lati' 
nusy or in the number of the peregrini dediticii. 
[Manumissio.] 

The civitas could be conferred on a foreign- 
er by a lex, as in the case of Archias, who 
was a civis of Heraclea, a civitas whicn had 
a foedus with Rome, and who claimed the 
civitas Romana under the provisions of a lex 
of Silvanus and Carbo, b. c. 89. By the pro- 
visions of this lex, the person who chose to 
take the benefit of it was required, within 
sixty days after the passing of the lex, to 
signify to the praetor his wish and consent to 
accept the civitas (proJUeri). This lex was 
intended to give the civitas, under certain 
limitations, to foreigners who were citizens 
of federate states (Jbederatis civitatUms ad- 

SCripti). [FOEDERATB CiVITATES.] ThuS 

the great mass of the Italians obtained the 
civitas, and the privileges of the former civi- 
tates foederatae were extended to the provin- 
ces, first tor part of Gaul, and then to Sicily, 



CLAVUS. 

under the name of Jus Latii or Laiqiitaa 
This Latinitas gave a man the right of ac- 
quiring the Roman citizenship by bavmg ex- 
ercised a magistrates in his own civitas ; a 
privilege which belonged to the foederatae d- 
vitates of Italy before they obtained the Ro> 
man civitas. 

CLARIGATIO. [Fbtiales.] 

CLASSES. [Caput; Comitia.1 

CLA'SSICUM. [Coewu.] 

CLAVIS {kMc^ dim. Kketdlov), a key. 
The key was usea in very early tinaes, and 
was probably introduced into Greece froB 
Egvpt ; although Eustathius states, that in 
early times all fastenings were made by 
chams, and that keys were comps^ratively oi 
a much later invention, which invention he 
attributes to the Laconians. We have no 
evidence respecting the materials of which 
the Greeks made tneir keys, but among the 
Romans the larger and coarser sort were 
made of iron. Those discovered at Ponip^ 
and elsewhere are mostly of broiv^e. Tbe 
annexed woodcut r^resents a key foand at 
Pompeii, the size cMf which indtcAtes that it 
was used as a door key. 




CLAVUS LATUSi CLAVUS ANGUS- 
TUS. The clavtUj as an article of dress, 
seems to have been a purple band worn upcm 
the tunic and toga, alia was of two fashions, 
one broad and thie other narrow, denominated 
respectively clavus latus and clamu angustus. 
The former was a single broad band of pur- 
ple, extending perpendicularly from the neck 
down to the centre of the tunic i tbe latter 
probably consisted of two narrow purple slips, 
running parallel to each from the top to the 
bottom ca the tunic, one from each shoulder. 
The latus clavus was a distinctive badge of 
the senatorian order ; and hence it is used to 
signify the senatorifd dignity, and Uait^aviuSf 
tbe person who enjoys it. 

The angustus clavus was the decoration of 
the equestrian order ; but the right of wear- 
ing the latus clavus was also given to the 
children of equestrians, at least in the time 
of Augustus, as a prelude to entering the 
senate-house. This, however, was a matter of 
personal indulgence, and was granted only to 
persons of very ancient family and corre^ond- 
mg wealth, and then by special favour of the 
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emperor. In such cases the latus claviis 
ivas assumed with the toga virilis, and worn 
until the age arrived at which the young 
equestrian tvas admissible into the senate, 
wnen it was relintiuished and the angustus 
clavus resumed, if a 4i8inclination on his 
part, or any other circumstances^ prevented 
him from entering the senate, as was the 
case with Ovid. But it seems that the 
latus clavus could be again resumed if the 
same individual subsequently wished to be- 
come a senator, and hence a fickle character 
is designated as one who is always changing 
his clavus. 

The latus clavQs is said to have been intro- 
duced at Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and to 
have been adopted by him after his conouest 
of the Etruscans ; nor does it appear to nave 
been confined to any particular class during 
the earlier periods, but to have been worn by 
all ranks promiscuously. It was laid aside in 
public mourning. 

CLEPSYDRA. [Ho80LOGnm.] 

CLERU'CHI {KXvpovxoi)» the name of 
Athenian citizens wno occupied conquered 
lands: their possession was called cUruchia 
(KXffpwx^o)' * ^e Athenian Cleruchi differed 
from the airoiKoi or ordinary colonists. The 
only object of the earlier colonies was to re- 
lieve siurplus population, or to provide a home 
for those whom internal quarrels had exiled 
from tl^eir country. Most usually they origi- 
nat^ed m private enterprize, and became inde- 
pendent of, and lost tneir interest in, the pa- 
rent state. On the other hand, it was essen- 
tial to the very notion of a cleruchia that it 
should be a public enterprize, and should 
always retain a connection more or less inti- 
mate with Athens herself. 

The connection with the parent state sub- 
sisted in all degree?. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Lesbos, the holders of land did not re- 
side upon their estates, but let them to the 
original mhabitants, while themselves re- 
mained at Athens. The condition of these 
cleruchi did not differ from that of Athenian 
citizens who had estates in Attica. All their 
political rights they not only retained, but ex- 
ercised as Athenians. Another case was where 
the cleruchi resided (m their estates, and either 
v\rith or without the old inhabitants, fcMrmed a 
new communitj[. These still irettdned the 
rights of Athenian citizens, which distance 
only precluded them from exercising: they 
used the Athenian courts; and if they or their 
children wished to return to Athens, naturally 
and of course they regained the exercise of 
their former privileges. 

Sometimes, however, the connection might 
^adually dlssidve, and the cleruchi siiik into 
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the condition of mere allies, or separate wholly 
from the mother country. 

It was to Pericles that Athens was chiefly 
indebted for the extension and permanence of 
her colonial settlements. His principal object 
was to provide for the redundancies of popu- 
lation, and raise the poorer citizens to a for- 
tune becoming the dignity of Athenian citi- 
zens. It was of this class of persons the 
settlers were chiefly composed ; the state pro- 
vided them with arms, and defrayed the ex« 
penses of their journey. 

The cleruchiae were lost by the battle of 
Aegospotami, but partially restored on the re- 
vival of Athenian power. 

OLETE'RES or CLE'TORES UlriTiipe^, 
K'X'^Topeg)^ summoners, were at Athens not 
oflScial persons, but merely witnesses to the 
prosecutor that he had served the defendant 
with a notice of the action brought against 
him, and the day upon wMch it would be re- 
quisite for him to appear before the proper 
magistrate. 

CLIBANA'Rn. [Cataphracti.] 

CLIENS is said to contain the same ele- 
ment as the verb chure^ \o "hear" or "obey," 
and may be accordingly compared with the 
German word horiger, "a dependent," from 
horeriy " to hear." 

In the earliest times of the Roman state we 
find a class of persons called clietUesjVrho must 
not be confounded with the plebeians, from 
whom they were distinct. Tne clients were 
not slaves : they had property of their own 
and freedom, and appear to have had votes in 
the comitia centunata, but they did not pos- 
sess the full rights of Roman citizens ; and the 
peculiarity of their condition consisted in 
every client being in a state of dependence 
upon or subjection to some patrician, who was 
called his patrimusy and to whom he owed cer- 
tain rights and duties. The patronus, on the 
other hand, likewise incurrea certain obliga- 
tions towards his chent. This relationship 
between patronus and cliens was expressed 
by the word cZienteZa, which also expressed the 
whole body of a man's clients. 

The relative rights aDd duties^of the patrons 
and the clients were^ according to Dionysius, 
as follow : — 

The patron was the legal adviser of the 
cliens ; ne was the client's guardian and pro- 
tector, as he was the guardian ^nd protector 
of his own children ; ne maint^inea the cli- 
ent's suit when he was wronged, and defended 
him when another coii^)lained of being wrong- 
ed by him : in a word, the patron was the 
guardian of the client's interests^ both private 
and public. The client contnbuted to the 
marriage portion of the patron's daughter, if 
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the patron wu poor : and to bia 

IbKt of hu cbildren, if they weni taken ftiaoa- 

which the p 

which he w! . . i_. _. 

the pal ton's eipenwa incurred b; hi9 dis- 
chai^g public duties, ot filling the honour- 
able place) ia the atate. Neilhcc party could 
accuse Ihe other, or bear tealimony against 
the other, or give bia Tote againal the other. 
Thii lelationehip between patron and client 
aubaiated for many generationa, and resembled 
in all reapectB the relationahip by blood. 
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CLI'PEUS (iaitici, the laiae shield worn 
by the Gieeka sod Romana, whiob was origi- 
nally of the circular form, and is said to haTO 



CLFTELLAE. 

been firat used by Proetaa and AcrisiDsaf Ar 
goe, and therefore ia called ctipeut Argiicti, 

and likened to the sun. But the clipeoi ■ 
often represented in Roman sculpture of M 
oblong ovsl, which makes the distinction be- 
tween the common buckler and that of Aifos. 
The outer rim was termed uiirtif by tbe 
Greeks ; and in the centre was a ptojectiOE 
called i/i^Xof or umto, which served aa ■ 
son of weapon by itself, or caua«d the mis- 
siles of the enemy to glance off frran lbs 

In the Homeric times, the Oreeka mei^ 
ased a leather strap {rcXafiiiv) to sinipon the 
shield, but subaequently a handle loxavi" 's 
j^ttvq), the use and form of which are exhib- 
ited in the annexed cut. 



When the census was inatitated by Sorrhli 
Tullius at Rome, the first class only used the 
cHpeai, a;id (he second were armed with the 
seutwH [Scutum] ; but after the RotiLaii sol- 
diery received pay, the clipnu waa disconlui- 
ned altogethet for the icuhun. 

CLITE'LLAE,apairofpanQierB.andtlien- 
fore only used in thenlnr^ number. In Italf 
they were commonly used with mulsa or 
aases ; but in other countriee thev were also 
applied to b 



CLOA'CA, 1 «ewer, > drain. Rome wi 
intenected by numerous Hwers, eorae 
which were of an immense size : the mo 
celebrated of them iraa the cloaca maxim 
the conatniction of which ii aacribed to Ta 
quinius Priscua. It waa formed by three 
tiera of arches, one within the other, the in- 
DermoBt of which i> a semicircular vault of 
11 feet (n diameter. The manner of iti con- 



Under the repuhhc, the adminialration of 
Ihe sewers was entrusted to the cenaoiB; but 
under the empire, particular oSicerawere ap- 
pointed for that purpoBB, called claacarum cu- 
Toiorei, who employed condemned criniinala 
in cleHneine and repairing them. 

CLOCK. fHOEOLOOIOM.] 

COA VE9TIS, the Coin; robe, was a 
transparent dteas, chiefly worn by women of 
loose reputation. It has been suppoaed to 
have been made of silk, because in Cos silk 
was spun and woven at a very early period. 

COACTOR, the name of collectors of va- 
rious sorts, (, g. the servante of the pablicani, 
or farmers of the public taiea, who collected 



wore ao called, from collecting their debts 
for them- The "coaclorea agmmia" were 
the soldiers who btousht up the rear of a line 

CO-CHLEAR(ao;t^'ip""').al'i[»<lof spoon, 
which appears to have terminated with a point 
at one end, and at the other was broad and 
hollow like our spoons. The pointed end 
was used for drawmg snails icoclUnu) out of 
tbeir ahelta, and eating them, whence it de- 
rived its name ; and the broader part for eat- 

Cochlear was also the name given to a 
small measure like our spoonful. 

CODlilX, identical with caudti, aa Clauji'u 
and ClaiiiiM, cleutlmm and chatrm, caiida and 
coda, un^ally signified the trunk or stem of 

d together and 
the purpose of 
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tiled to wooden tablets b< 
ned with a coat ofviai, 
writing upon them, and wl._.., . 

substituted for wood, and put together in 
shape of a book, the name of codex was i 
given to them. In the time of Cicero, 
End it algo applied to the tablet on whic 



ring the time of the emperors, the' word was 
ress any collection of iawaor con- 
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As the Roman meals are not 
y dialinguiahed, it will be con- 
it of all under the most impor- 
we shall confine ouraelves to 



The meal with « 



St remarkable dev 
li the Roman aomt 



--„— the day u __ . ^ , 

*hich was chiefly taken by children, or sick 
persons, or the luxurious. An irregular meal 
(if we may so eipreas it) was not likely to 
have any very regular time ; two epigrama of 
Martial, however, seem to fii the hour at 
about three or four o'clock in the morning. 
Bread formed the substantial part of this 
early breakfast, to which cheese, or dried 
fruit, as dates and raisina, were sometimes 
added. 
Next followed the jmmdivm or luncheon. 
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.with persons oi tiinple habits a frugal meal, 
usually taken about twelve or one o'clock. 

The coenOi or principal meal of the day, 
corresponding to our " dinner,** was usually 
taken about three o'clock in the time of Cice- 
ro and Augustus, though we read of some 
persons not dining till near sunset. A Ro- 
man dinner at the house of a wealthy man 
usually consisted of three courses. The first 
was called wonadau^ antecoena or etutatiOf 
and was maoe up of all sorts of stimulants to 
the appetite. Eggs also were so indispensa- 
ble to the first course that they almost gare 
a name to it {ab ovo tuque ad mala). The fru- 
gality of Martial only allowed of lettuce and 
Sicenian oUyes; indeed he himself tells us 
that the promulsis was a "refinement of mo- 
dem luxury. It would far exceed our limits 
to mention all the dishes which formed the 
second course of a Roman dinner. Of birds, 
the Guinea hen {Afra avt«), the pheasant {pha- 
tianaf so called from Phasis, a river of Col- 
chis), and the thrush, were most in repute ; 
the liver of a capon steeped in milk, and bec- 
caficos UiGBdulae) dressed with pepper, were 
held a deUcacy. The peacock, according to 
Macrobius, was first introduced by Horten- 
sius the orator, at an inaugural supper, and 
acquired ^ch repute among the Roman gour- 
mands as to be commonly sold for fifty dena- 
rii. Other birds are mentioned, as the duck 
{ana$), especially its head ana breast; the 
woodcock {attagen)t the turtle, and flaming 
{phoenicopieru9)t the tongue of which. Martial 
tells us, especiiBdly commended itself to the 
delicate palate. Of fish the variety was per- 
haps still greater : the charr {scarus)^ the tur- 
hot irkomlnu)t the ■ Sturgeon {ack>m»er)y the 
mullet {muUu»)t were highly prized, and dress- 
ed in the most various fashions. Of solid 
meat, pork seems to have heesk the favourite 
dish, especially sucking-pig. Boar's flesh 
and venison were also in high repute, ^espe- 
cially the former, described by Juvenal as 
animal propter convima natum. Condiments 
were added to most of these dishes: such 
were the murto, a kind of pickle made from 
the tunny fish ; the garum eociorumt made 
fiom the mtestines of the macker^ {scond»er)f 
so called because brought from abroad ; aUc, 
a sort of brine ; /ae», the sediment of wine, 
6lc. Several kinds oi fungi are mentioned, 
trufles {boleti). mushrooms {tuberee), which 
either made dishes by themselves, or formed 
the garniture for larger dishes. 

It must not be supposed that the artistes of 
imperial Rome were at all behind ourselves 
in the preparations and arrangements of the 
table. In a laree household, the functiona- 
ries to whom this important duty was en- 



trusted were four, the butler (promaw), the 
cook {arckimagirus)t the arranger of the dish* 
es {structor)^ and the carver {carptor or sdssor). 
Carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music, with appropriate ges- 
ticulations. 

** minimo sane dUKiimine r^ert. 

Clou vulta lepfM-es, et quo gailina secetur.** 

In the supper of Petronius, a large round 
tray {^ferculum, repositorium) is brought iOtWith 
the signs of the zodiac figured all round it, 
upon each of which the artiste (sirueior) had 
placed some appropriate viand, a goose on 
Aquarius, a pair of scales with tarts (scribUtae) 
and cheesecakes {placentae) in eacn scale on 
Libra, 6cc. In the middle was placed a hive 
supported by delicate herbage. Preaently four 
slaves come forward dancing to the sound of 
music, and take away the upper part of tl^ 
dish ; beneath appear all kmds of dressed 
meats ; a hare with wings, to imitate Pega- 
sus, in the middle ; and four figures of Mar* 
syas at the comers, pouring hot sauce (ganai 
piperatum) over the nsh, that were awiomung 
m the Euripus below. So entirely had the 
Romans lost all shame of luxury, since the 
days when Cincius, in supporting the Fan- 
nian law, charged his own age with the enor- 
mity of introducing the porcusTrojanuSf a sort 
of pudding stuffed with the fleiih of other ani- 
mals. 

The third course was the bellaria or dessert, 
to which Horace alludes when he says of Ti- 
geWiMS ob ovo usque ad maiacitaret ; itccnsisted 
of fruits (which the Romans usually ate un- 
cooked), such as almonds (amygdalae), dried 
grapes {uvae passae)^ dates (palmidae, laryotae, 
dach^ ; of sweetmeats and omfections, called 
edulUa meUita, dulciaria, such as cheesecakes 
{cupediae^ crustidOf liba, placentae^ artologani)^ 
almond cakes (coptoe), tarts («cnMJirae), whence 
the maker of them was calleid pistor duldarhu^ 
plaeentariusj UbariuSf &c. 

We will now suppose the table spread and 
the guests assembled, each with his mappa or 
napkin, and in his dinner dress, cidled coena- 
toria or cubitorioj usually oi a bright colour, and 
variegated with flowers. First they took off 
their shoes, for fear of soilmgthe coach, which 
was often inlaid vrith ivory or tortoisesbeU, 
and covered with cloth of gold. Next they lay 
down to eat, the head restmg on the left elbow 
and supported by cushions. There were usu- 
ally, bat not always, three on the same conch, 
the middle place being esteoned the most 
honourable. Around the tables stood the ser- 
vants (ministri) clothed in a tunic, and giit 
with napkins ; some removed the dishes and 
wiped the tables with a rough cloth, others 
gave the guests water for their bands, or 
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cooled the room with fans. Here stood an 
eastern youth behind his master^s couch, ready 
to answer the noise of the lingers, while others 
bore a large platter of different kinds of meat 
to the guests. 

Dinner was set out in & room called coenaiio 
or diaeta (which two words perhaps conveyed 
to a Roman ear nearlv t^e same distinction 
as our dining-room and parlour). The coena- 
tu>, in rich men's houses, was fitted up with 
great magnificence. Suetonius mentions a 
supper-room in the golden palace of Nero, 
constructed like a thelitre,with shifting scenes 
to change with every course. In the midst 
fk the coenatio were set three couches {trkli- 
nia)f answering in shape to the square, as the 
lon«^ semicircular couches {sigmata) did to the 
OTai tables. An account oJl the disposition of 
the couches, and of the place wnich each 
guest occupied, is given in the article Tri- 
clinium. 

For an account of Greek meals, see the ar- 
ticle Deipnon. 

COENA'CULUM. [Domus.] 

COENATIO. [CoENA.] 

COFFIN. [Funds.] 

COGNATI, COGNATIO. The cognaHo 
was the relationship of blood, which ei^sted 
between those who were sprung from a com- 
mon pair ; and all persons so related were 
called cognati. 

The foundation of cognatio is a legal mar- 
riage. The term cognatus (with some excep- 
tions) comprehends agnatus ; an agnatu» may 
be a cogncUxLSj but a cognatus is only an agnatu* 
when his relationship by blood is traced 
through males. 

Those who were of the same blood by both 
parents were sometimes called germani ; con- 
sanguinei Were those who had a common father 
only; and tUerini those who had a common 
mother only. 

CO'GNITOR. [Actio.] 

COGNO'MEN. [NoMEN.] 

COHORS. [ExEKCiTus.J 

COLLE'GIUM. The persons who formed 
a collegium were called collegae or sodales. 
\ The word collegium properly expressed the 
notion of several persons being united in any 
office for any common purpose ; it afterwards 
came to signify a body of persons, and the 
union which bound them together. The col- 
legium was the iratpla of the Greeks, 

The legal notion of a collegium was as fol- 
lows : — A collegium or corpus, as it was also 
called, must consist of three persons at least. 
Persons who legally formed such an associa- 
tion were said corpus habere^ which is equiva- 
* tent to ourphrase of being incorporated; and in 
latertimes they were said to be corpora^', and the 
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body was called a corporatio. Associi^ioiis of 
individuals, who were entitled to have a cor- 
pus, could hold property in common. Such a 
DodY, which was sometimes also called a vm- 
versitaSf was a legal unity. That which was 
due to the body, was not due to the individu- 
als of it ; and that which the body owed, was 
not the debt of the individuals. The common 
property of the body was liable to be seized 
and sold for the debts of the bod^. 

It does not appear how collegia were form- 
ed, except that some were specially established 
by legal authority. Oth^r coUe^ were pro- 
bably formed by voluntary associaticms o/ in- 
dividuals under the provisions of some general 
legal authority, such as those of the pubU- 
cani. 

Some of these corporate bodies resembled 
our companies or guilds ; such were thefabro- 
rum^ pistorum, &LC. collegia. Others were of a 
religious character; such as the pontificunif 
augurumf fratrum arvaUtun collegia. Others 
were bodies concerned about government and 
administration ; as tribunonun plebi$f quaesto- 
rum, decurionum collegia. 

According to the definition of a collegium, 
the consuls being only two in number were 
not a collegium, though, each was called col- 
lega with respect to the other, and their union 
in office was called collegium. 

When a new member was takea into a col- 
legium, he was said co-optari, and the old 
members were said with respect to him, re- 
cipere in collegium. The mode of filling up va- 
cancies would vary in difierent collegia. The 
statement of their rules belongs to the several 
heads of Augur, PoNTiFEx, &c. 

COLO^IA, a colony, contains the same 
element as the verb colere, " to cultivate,'* and 
as the word colonus yvrhica probably originally 
signified a " tiller of the earth." 

1. Grebe. The usual Greek words for a 
colony are diroiKla and kXi^pov^Io. The lat- 
ter word, wnich signified a division of con- 
quered lands among[ Athenian citizens, and 
which corresponds in some re^>ects to the 
Roman coloma, is explained in the article 
Cleruchi. 

The earlier Greek colonies, called itrcoiKlai, 
were usually composed of mere bands of ad- 
venturers, who left their native country, with 
their families and property, to seek a new 
home for themselves. Scmie of the colonies, 
which arose in consequence of foreign inva- 
sion or civil wars, were undertaken without 
any formal consent from the rest of the com- 
munity ; but usually a colony was sent out 
with the approbation of the mother country, 
and under the mapagement of a leader (o/xt- 
1 (jTijg) appointed by iu But whatever may 
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have been the ori^ of the colonj, it was 
always considered in a political point of view 
independent of the mother countrr, called 
by tne Greeks metropolis (jiijTp6'7ro%Lc)t the 
" mother-city," and entirely emancipated from 
its control. At the same time, though a col- 
(my was in no political subjection to its parent 
state, it was united to it oy the ties of fitial 
affection ; and, according to the generally re- 
ceived opinions of the Greeks, its duties to the 
parent state corresponded to those of a daugh- 
ter to her mother. Hence, in all matters of 
common interest, the colony gave precedence 
to the mother state ; and the founder of the 
colony (o//a<Trj7f), who might be considered 
as the representative of the parent state, was 
usually worshipped, after his death, as a hero. 
Also, when the colony became in its turn a 
parent, it usually sought a leader for the colony 
which it intended to found from the original 
mother country ; and the same feeling of re- 
spect was manifested by embassies which 
were sent to honour the principal festivals of 
the parent state, and also by bestowing places 
of honour and other marks of respect upon 
the ambassadors and other members of the 
parent state, when they visited the colony at 
festivals and on similar occasions. The col- 
onists also worshipped in their new settlement 
the same deities as they had been accustomed 
to honour in their native country : the sacred 
fire,whichwasc(»istantly kept burning on their 
public hearth, was taken from the Prytaneium 
of the parent city ; and sometimes the priests 
also were brougnt from the mother state. In 
the same spirit, it was considered a violation 
of sacred ties for a mother country and a colony 
to make war upon one another. 

The preceding account of the relations be- 
tween the Greek colonies and the mother 
country is supported by the history which 
Thucydides gives us of the quarrel oetween 
Corcyra and Corinth. Corcyra was a colony 
of Corinth, and Epidamnus a colony of Cor- 
cyra ; but the leader {oiKKrrfi^) of the colony 
of Epidamnus was a Corinthian who was in- 
vited from the metropolis Corinth. In course 
of time, in consequence of civil dissensions, 
and attacks from the neighbouring barbarians, 
the Epidamniaus apply for aid to Corcyra, 
but their request is rejected. They next ap- 
ply to the Corinthians, who took Epidamnus 
under their protection, thinking, says Thucy- 
dides, that the colony was no less tneirs than 
the Corcyreans' : and also induced to do so 
through hatred of the Corcyreans, because 
they neglected them though they were colo- 
nists ; for they did not give to the Corinthi- 
ans the customary honours and deference in 
the public solemnities and sacrifices^ which 



the other colonies were wont to pay to 
mother country. The Corcyreans, who U 
become very powerful by sea, took offence tf 
th& Corinthians receiving Epidanmus nods 
their protection, and the result was a wart»> 
tween Corcyra and Corinth. TTie Corcyn- 
ans sent ambassadors to Athens to ask at- 
sistance ; and in reply to the objection thM 
they were a colony of Corinth, they said 
"that every colony, as long as it is treated 
kindly, respects the mother country: M 
when it is mjured, is alienated from it; fat 
colonists are not sent out as subjects, but 
that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at home." 

It is true that ambitious states, such ai 
Athens, sometimes claimed dominion otk 
other states on the ground of relationship; 
but, as a general rule, colonies may be re- 
garded as independent states, attached to 
their metropolis by ties isi sympathy and 
common descent, but no farther. The case 
of Potidaea, to which the Corinthians vsi& 
annually the chief magistrates {dffpuovffyoiji 
appears to have been an exception to the^ 
eral rule. 

2. Rohan. A kind of colonization seems 
to have existed amon^ the oldest Italian na- 
tions, who, on certain occasions, sent out 
their superfluous male population, with annt 
in their hands, to seek lor a new home. Bm 
these were apparently mere bands of adTCo- 
turers, and such colonies rather resembled 
the old Greek colonies, than those by whidi 
Rome extended her dominion and her nam 

Colo^iies were established by the Romans 
as far back as the annals or traditions of the 
city extend, and the practice was continued, 
without intermission, during the republic and 
under the empire. Colonies were intended 
to keep in check a conquered people, and 
also to repress hostile incursions ; and their 
chief object was originally the extension and 
preservation of the Roman dominion in Italy 
Cicero calls the old Italian colonies the pro- 
pugnacula imperii. Another object was to in- 
crease the population. Sometimes the imme- 
diate object of a colony was to carry off a 
number of turbulent and discontented per- 
sons. Colonies were also established for the 
purpose of providing for veteran soldiers, a 
practice which was begun by Sulla, and con- 
tinued under the emperors: these coloniae 
were called militares. 

The old Roman colwiies were in the natore 
of garrisons planted in conquered towns, and 
the colonists had a portion of the conquered 
territory ^usually a third part) assigned to 
them. Tne inhabitants retaincMl the rest of 
their lands, and lived together with the nsv 
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settlers, who alone composed the proper col- 
ony. The conquered people must at first 
hare been quite a distinct class from, and in- 
ferior to the colonists. 

No cblonia was established without a lex, 
plebiscitum, or senatusconsultum ; a fact 
which shows that a Roman colony was never 
a mere body of adventurers, but had a regular 
organization Iw the parent state. When a 
law was passed for founding a colony , persons 
.were appointed to superintend its formation 
{coUmiam deducere). These persons varied in 
number, btit three was a c(Mnmon number 
{tritamviri ad colonos deducendos). We also 
read of duumdiri, quinqueviri. vignUiviri for the 
same purpose. The law fixed the quantity 
of land tnat was to be distributed, and how 
much was to be assigned to each person. 
Hfo Roman could be sent out as a colonist 
without his free consent, and when ihe colo- 
ny was not an inviting one, it was difficult to 
fill up the number of volunteers. 

The colonia proceeded to its place of des- 
tination in the form of an army (sub vexiUo), 
which is indicated on the coins ot some colo- 
niae. An urbs, if one did not already exist, 
was a necessary part of a new colony, and 
its limits were marked out by a plough, which 
is also indicated on ancient coins. The co- 
lonia had also a territory, which, whether 
marked out by the plough or not, was at 
least marked out by metes and bounds. Thus 
the urbs and territory of the colonia respect- 
ively corresponded to the urbs Roma and its 
temtorjr. Keligious ceremonies always ac- 
companied the foundation of the colony, and 
the anniversary was afterwards observed. It 
is stated that a colony could not be sent out 
to the same place to which a colpny had 
already been sent in due form {auspicato de- 
ducia). This merely means, that so long as 
the colony maintained its existence, there 
could be no new colony in the same place ; a 
dootrine that would hardly need proof, for a 
new colony implied a new assignment of 
lands ; but new settlers (novi adscripH) might 
be sent to occupy colonial lands not already 
assigned. Indeed it was not unusual for a 
colony to receive additions, and a colony 
might be re-established, if it seemed necessa- 
ry, from any cause. 

The commissioners appointed to conduct 
the colony had apparently a profitable office, 
and the establishment of a new settlement 
gave employment to numerous fanctionaries, 
among whom Cicero enumerates — amaritorea, 
scribaej UbrariiypraeconeSf architect^. The foun- 
dation of a colony might Uien, in many cases, 
not only be a mere party measure, carried for 
the purpose of gaining popularity, but it would 



give those in power an (»portimity of pro 
viding places for many of their friends. 

The colcmies founded by the R(mians were 
divided into two great classes of colonies of 
Roman citizens and Latin colonies ; names 
which had no Teferen<» to the persons who 
formed the cc^onies, but merely indicated 
their political rights with respect to Rome as 
members of the colony. The members of a 
Roman colony {colonia dvium Romanorum) 
preserved all the rights of Roman citizens. 
The members of a Latin colony {colonia Latina) 
ceased to have the ta\i rights of Roman citi- 
zens. Probably some of the old Latin colo- 
nies were established by the Romans in con- 
junction with other Latm states. After the 
conquest of Latium, the Rtnnans established 
colonies, caUed Latin colonies, in various 
parts of Italy. Roman citizens, who chose to 
join such jcolonies, gave up their civic rights, 
for the more soM advantage of a grant 
of land, and became Latini. [Civitas.] 
Such colonies were subject to and part 
of the Roman state ; but they did not pos- 
sess the Roman franchise, and had no po- 
litical bond among themselves. The lex Ju- 
ha, passed b. c. 90, gave the Roman franchise 
to the members of the Latin colonies and the 
So<Mi ; and such Latin colonies and states of 
the Socii were then called municipiat and be- 
came complete members of the Roman state. 
Thus there was then reallv no difference bO' 
tween these municipia and the Roman colo- 
niae, except in their historical origin: the 
members of both were Romsn citizens, and 
the Roman law prevailed in both. 

In the colonies, as at Rome, the popular 
assembly had originally the sovereign power ; 
they chose the magistrates, and could even 
make lawSi When the popular assemblies 
became a mere form in Rome, and the elec- 
tions were transferred by Tiberius to the 
senate, the same thing happened in the colo- 
nies, whose senates then possessed whatever 
power had once belonged to the community. 
The common name of this senate was ordo 
decurionum; in later times, simply ordo and 
curia ; the members of it were decttriones or 
curiales. Thus, in the later ages, curia is op- 
posed to aenatusy the former being the senate 
of a colony, and the latter the senate of 
Rome. But the terms senatus.and senator 
were also applied to the senate and members 
of the senate of a colony. After the decline 
of the popular assemblies, the senate had the 
whole internal administration of a city, con- 
jointly with the magistratus ; but only a de- 
curio could be a magistratus, and tlie choice 
was made by the decuriones. 

The highest magistitttas of a ccdooia were 
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meraben mi^ht virj, whow funcUoiu sb»j be 
compared with tboM uflhecoiMiilateat Kome 
bdbra the esUbluluneiil of the praetonhip. 
The Dime dwHiin Beerag to haie beea Ibe 
moM common. Theii piiocipaL duties were 
the adoiuiiatiatiiifi of juriice, tni tcnordinglj 
we fiod oninactiptioas" Duumviri J. D," (Juri 
dicmda), •' Qualtuorviri J, D." The name 
consul abo occur* in ioKriptiona lo denote 
this chie£ magiatracy ; end eveo dictaU>r and 
praetor occur noder the empire and under the 
tepublic. The office of the duumTiri laated 

In some Italian towna there waa a jDrd^pciw 
juri dktmdo ; he wai in the place or, sad not 
eo-eiieUtnt with, the daummi. The duum- 
Tiri were, as we have aeen, originally chosen 
b7 the people ; but the praefectus was ap- 
pointed annually u] Rome, and sent to the 
town called a pm/Khir*, which might be 
either a municipium or a colonia, for it waa 
only in the matter of the praelectus that ■ 
town called a praefectuta differed from other 
Italian towna. Arpinnm la called both a mn- 
nicipium and a praefeclura; and Cicero, siui- 
tive of thia place, obtsiaed the higbeat hoooun 
'' It Rome could confer. 
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wai >Jao a municipal mafiatrate. and corre- 
sponded lo Uie cenaor at Seme, and in eome 
oaea, psihspa, to tho quaeeloialao, Censon 
an mentioned in Livy as magiatiatea of the 
twelve Latin colonies. The qninquennales 
were sometimes duumviri, aomelimea qnattu- 
oiviri; but they are always catefully distin- 
guiabed from the duumviii and qunttuorviri 
J. D. ; and their funciioos were Ihoee of cen- 
sors. They hold their office for one year and 
during the four intermediate years the (unc- 
tions were not exercised. The office of cen- 
sor oi quinquennalis wae higher in rank than 
that of the duumTin J, D., and it could only 
be filled by those who had diacharged theothra 
offices of the municipality. 

COLOSSUS Uoiomdi), is used both by 
the Greeks and KamauB to signify a statue 
larger than life ; but aa aach statues were 
Tory common, the word was more frequently 
applied to deaignata figures of giginlic di- 

Such GguiBB were first eiecnted in Egypt, 
and were afterwards made by the Greeks ancl 
Romina, Among the coloaad aUtuea of 
Greece, the most celebrated was the bronze 
colBinii at Rhodes, dedicated lo the sun, the 
height of which was about 90 feel. 

COLITMBA'RIUH, a dovecot or pigeon. 
house, also signified a •epulchnl clumber 
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finned to recaiTe the ashes of tte lomcori 

iUMNa'' (. 

The use of the Imnks of trees placed » 

right for supporting buiidinga, luquestiiiBlq 
1^ to the adoption of similar SDppoitawn»|ll 
in stotie. Aa the tree reqnired to be taiid 
upon a fiat square stone, and to have > atm 
or tile of similar form fixed <m its sumaiil U 
preaerre it from decay, ao the column «H 
made with a aquare base, and was cmtnd 
with an siociij. [Abacus.] Hencs the primi- 
pal parts of which every ccduma consisau 
three, the base (6uu), the shaft (scuu). at 
the capital (capitBUBH). 

In the Doric, which ia the oldest style of 
Greek arcbiioclure, we mast considet all lii 
columns in the same row ss having toe cm- 
mon base, whereaa in ths'Imian and Coii- 
Ihian each column baa a aaporate base, ollid 
mnt. The capitals of these Iwo IstUr o^— 

show, on eompi 

ncher style of , _ 

of lightness and elegance it 

in them by their more elender snan, iis cBf* 

being much greater in prc^rtion to ita thxl' 

may be formed by the inBpectioa of the tlm 
accompanying apecimena of pillan. The bt 
on the left lund ia Doric, the secood loac, 
and the ibiid Corintlkian. 



In all the oideta the shaft tapets fionltt 



bottom towBTdi the ton. The ihaft wai, 
howerer, mode with a •tight Bwelling in the 



siiigle colnmne were alio erected to com- 
memoiate persona or BTenbi, Among these, 

three ebip-beaks proceeded from each eiide of 
them, and designed to recoid BUCceasful en- 
gBgements st sea. The moAt important and 
ceLebrated of tboae which jet remsin, is chib 
elected in hoaourof the consul C. Dulllias, 
on occasion of his rictorjr orer iba Caitha- 
gioian Beet, a, o. 281. 
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Colnmns were also employed to commemo- 
rate the clescl. The eolnmn on the right hsiid 
in the last woodcut exhibits that which the 
senate erected to the honour of the Emperor 
Trajan. Simdarcolomna were erected to the 
memory of many of the Roman emperors. 

COMA (xdiiTi). the hair of the head. 

In very early limes the Romans wore their 
hair I<mg, and hence the Romans of the Au' 
gustsn age designated their ancestors itumti, 
and caviUaii. But this fashion did not last 
after the year a 
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til the time of the emperors, and probsiblr 
much in the same style as those of Greece ; 
bnl St the Augustan periods variety of differ- 
ent besd-dresses came into ^hian. 

Both Greeks and Romans had aome pecu- 
liar cnatoma connected with the growth of 
their hair. The Spattana combed and dreaaed 
their heads with especial care when about to 
- ' The sailors * 
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after ai 



f both m 



It their 



leaving their 



lo me women, tne men 
ra lone and neglected, as was the 
mgat thp Romans. 
In childhood, that is, up to the age of pu- 
ben%, the hair of the mates was sitOered to 
grow long amongst both nstiona, when it was 
clipped and dedicated to some nver or deity. 
At Athens this ceremony was performed on 
the third day of the festival Apaluiia, which 



In both cDuniriee the sit 

The vestal virfins als 
npon taking their rows 
mains in the papal chi 
males have their hair ci 



.Ted as 

cut their hair short 
which nle still re- 
ch, in which all fe- 
close Upon taking 
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name of a drinking entertainment, which took 
place after the coena, from which, however, 
It must be distingaished. 

The comissatio was frequently prolonged 
to a late hour at night. whence the verb «mij- 
mH means " to revel." and the aubatantive u- 
iminilor a " lereller," or ■' debauchee," 

COMITIA, the public assemblies of the 
Roman people (from esnt-w for io«), at which 
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There were three k: 
to the three differei 
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Ko), at wt 
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Ihec 



t, the in 



divisions of the Roman 



Qtion of whict; is 



, or assembly 

--- people gave 

their votes according to the classification in- 
stituted by Servius Tullius. 

III. The CoMiTU TaiBOTA, or assembly of 
the people according to their diviaiDn into the 
IcKal ttibea. Tl» first tWo required the antho- 
lityof the senate, and could not be held with- 
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out taking the auspices ; the comtfia tributa did 
not require these sanctions. 

I. CoMiTiA CuRiATA. This primitive as- 
sembly of the Romans originated at a time 
when there was no second order of the stat«. 
It was a meeting of the poptUus^ or original 
burgesses, assembled in their tribes of houses, 
and no member of the plebs could vote at such 
a meeting. The ancient populus of Rome (Con- 
sisted of two tribes— the Kamnea or Ramnenses 
and the Titieme* or Titiea, called after the two 
patronymic heroes of the state Romus^ Remus ^ 
or R^nnulu^^ and Titus Tatius; to which was 
subsequently added a third tribe, the Luceres 
or Jjucerenses. The Ramnes are supposed to 
have been the Romans proper, the Tities^ Sa- 
bines, and the Luceres^ Latins or of a Tyrrhe- 
nian stock. 

The three original tribes of the papules or 
patres were divided into thirty curiae^ and each 
of these into ten gentet or houses ; and this 
number of the gentes also corresponded to the 
number of councillors who represented them 
in the senate, which consist^ of 300 mem- 
bers. 

The comitia curiata were thus the assembly 
of the original ))atricians; in which thev voted 
by curiae. This assembly was chieny held 
for confirming some ordinance of the senate : 
* no matter could be brought before them ac- 
cept by the authority of the senate ; and with 
regard to elections and laws, they had merely 
the power of confirming or rc^ectmg what tl»e 
senate had already decreed. After the estab- 
lishment of the comitia centuriatay the two 
principal reasons for summoning the comitia 
curiata were, either the passing of a lex curifUa 
de imperiOf or the elections of priests. The lex 
curiata de imperio was necessary in order to 
confer upon the dictator, consuls, and other 
magistrates, imperium or military command ; 
without this they had only a potestas or civil 
authority, and were not allowed to meddle 
with military affairs. The comitia curiata were 
also held for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the form of adoption called adrogation for the 
confirmation of wills, and for the ceremony 
called detestatio sacrorum. They were held in 
that part of the forum which was called comi- 
tiumj and where the tribunal {suggestum) stood. 
The [)atrician magistrates properly held the 
comitia curiffta; or, if the Question to be pro- 
posed had relation to sacred rights, the ponti- 
fices presided. As the popular element m the 
Roman state increased in power and import- 
ance, and the plebeians. came to be placed on 
a footing of political equality with the patrici- 
ans, the meetings of the comitia curiata were 
little more than a matter of form ; their suffra- 
ges were represented by the thirty iictors of 



the curiae, whose duty it was to summon the 
curiae when the meetmgs actually took place, 
just as the classes in the comitia centunata 
were summoned by a trumpeter {comicen or 
classicus). Hence, when the comitia curiata 
were held for the inauguration of a flamen, for 
the making of a will, &c., they were called 
specially the comitia calata, or *' the summoned 
assembly." 

II. The Comitia Centusiata, oik^ as they 
were sometimes called, the comitia ma^ora, 
were a result of. the constitution generally at- 
tributed to Servius TuUius, the sixth king of 
Rome. The object of this legislator seems to 
have^been to unite in one body the populus or 
patricians — the old burgesses of the three 
tribes, and the o2e6», or the conunonaity who 
bad grown up oy their side ; and to give the 
chief weight in the state to wealth and num- 
bers, rather than to birth and family preten- 
sions. With a view to this he formed a plan 
by virtue-of which the pec^le would vote <m 
all important questions according to their 
equipments when on military service, and ac- 
cordmg to the position which they occupied 
in the great phalanx or army of the city : in 
other words, according to their property ; for 
it was this which enabled them to equip them- 
selves according to the prescribed method. In 
many of the Greek states the heavy armed sol- 
diers were identical with the citizens possess- 
ing the full franchise ; and instances occur in 
Greek history when the privileged classes 
have lost their prerogatives, from putting the 
arms of a full citizen into the hands of the com- 
monaltv ; so that the principle which regu- 
lated the voties in the state by the arrange- 
ment of the army of the state, was not pe- 
culiar to the constitution of Servius. Tnis 
arrangement considered the whole state as 
forming a regular army, with its cavalry, 
heavy-armed infantry, reserve, carpenters, 
musicians, and baggage-train. The cavalry 
included, first, the six equestrian centuries, 
or the sex sujfragiay whicn consisted exclu- 
sively of patricians, who had the requisite 
amount or propertvj to which were added 
twelve centuries oi plebeian knights, selected 
from the richest members of the commcmalty* 
The foot-soldiers were organized in the follow- 
ing five classes : — 1. Those whose property 
was at least 100,000 asses or pounds^ weight 
of copper. They were eouipp^ in a complete 
suit 01 bronze armour. In order to give their 
wealth and importance its proper political in- 
fiuence, they were reckoned as forming 80 
centuries; namely, 40 of young men (jimioret) 
from 17 to 45, and 40 of older men {seniores) 
of 45 years and upwards. 2. Those whose 
property was above 75,000 and under 100,000 
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asses f and who were equipped with the wooden 
sctOttm instead of the bronze cl^mtsj but had 
no coat of mail. They made up 20 centuries, 
10 of juniores and 10 of seniores. 3. Those 
whose property was above 50,000 asses and 
below 75,000, and who had neither coat of 
mail nor greaves. They consisted of the same 
number of centuries as the second class, simi- 
larly divided into juniores and seniores. 4. 
Those whose property was above 25,000 asses 
and belo^ 50,000, ana who were armed with 
the pike and javelin only. This class also 
contained 20 centuries. 5. Those whose pro- 
perty was between 12,500 and 25,000 asses, 
and who were armed with slings and darts. 
They formed 30 centuries. TTie first four 
classes composed the phalanx : the fifth class, 
the light-armed infantry. Those citizens 
whose property fell short of the qualification 
for the fifth class were reckoned as supernu- 
meraries. Of these there were two centuries 
of the accensi and velati, whose property ex- 
ceeded 1500 asses ; one century of the prole- 
tam,whose property was under 1500 asses and 
above 375 ; ana one century of the capUe-censi, 
whose property fell short of 375 asses. All 
these centuries wer^ classed according to 
their property : but besides these, there were 
three centuries which were classed according 
to their occupation ; the fabri or carpenters, 
attached to tne centuries of the first class*; 
the comicvnes or horn-blowers, and the tubicines 
or Uticines, the trumpeters, who were reckoned 
vrith the fourth class. Thus there would be 
in all 195 centuries, 18 of cavalry, 140 oJf 
heavy infantry, 30 of light infantry, 4 of re- 
serve and camp-followers, and 3 of smiths and 
musicians. In voting it was intended to give 
the first class and the knights a preponderance 
orer the rest of the centuries, and this was 
effected as we have just mentioned : for the 
first class, with the knights and the fabri, 
amounted to 99 centuries, and the last four 
classes, with the supernumeraries and musi- 
cians, to 96 centuries,who were thus outvoted 
by the others, even thou£[h they themselves 
were unanimous. Even if we suppose that 

^ the fabri were expected to vote rather with 
the lower classes than with the first class to 
which they were assigned, the first class, with 
the knights, would still have a majority of one 
century. The same principle was tA)served 
when the army was serving in the field. As 
the centuries of seniores consisted of persons 
beyond the military age, the juniores alone 
are to be taken into the account here." The 
first class sent its 40 centuries of juniores, of 
which 30 formed the yrincipes and 10 were 

• posted among the triarii, who probably owed 
their name to the fact that they were made 



np out of all the three heavy-anAed classee; 
the second and third classes ramished 20 cen- 
turies apiece, i, e. twice the number of theic 
junior votes, and 10 from each class stood 
among the triarii, the rest being hastati with 
shields ; the fourth class supplied 10 centuries, 
the number of its junior votes, who formed the 
hastaH withMt thielda; the fifth class fur- 
nished 30 centuries, twice the number of its 
junior votes, who formed the thirty centuries 
of rorarii. To these were added 10 turmae of 
cavalry, or 300 men. This was the division 
and arrangement Of the army as a legion. But 
when it was necessary to vote in the camp, 
they would of course revert to the principles 
which regulated the division of the classes for 
the purpose of voting at home, and would re- 
unite the double contingents. In this way,we 
have 85 centuries of junior votes, or 90 with 
the five unclassed centuries. Of these, the 
first class with the fabri form^ 41 centuries, 
leaving 49 for the other centuries ; but with 
the first class the 10 tttrmae of the cavalry 
would also be reckoned as 10 centuries, and 
the first class would have 51, thus exceeding 
the other moiety by 2. 

The comitia centuriata were held in the 
campus Martius without the city, where they 
met as the exereitus urbanus or army of the 
city ; and, in reference to their military or- 
ganization, they were summoned by the sound 
of the horn, and not by the voice of the lie- 
tors, as was the case vnth the comitia curiata. 

On the connection of this division into cen- 
turies with the registration of persons and 
property, see Censors and Census. The 
general causes of assembling the comitia cen- 
turiata were, to create magistrates, to pass 
laws, and to decide capital causes when the 
offence had reference to the whole nation, 
and not merely to the rights of a particular 
order. They were summoned by the king, 
or by the magistrates in the republic who 
represented some of his functions, that is by 
the dictator, consuls, praetors, and, in the 
case of creating magistrates, by the interrex 
also. The praetors could only hold the co- 
mitia in the absence of the consuls, or,, if 
these were present, only with their permis- 
sion. The consuls held the comitia for the 
appointment of their successors, of the prae- 
tors,, and of the censors. It was necessary 
that seventeen days* notice should be given 
before the comitia were held. This interval 
was called a trinundinum, or **the space of 
three market-days" {tres nundinae, '* three 
ninth-days"), because the country pec^le 
came to Rome to buy and sell every ninth, or 
rather every eighth day, according to our 
mode of reckoning, and ^nt the interval of 
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seven days in the country. The first step in 
holding the oomitia was to take the auspices. 
The presichng officer, accompanied by one of 
the augurs (augure cuUiibito)^ pitched a tent 
{tabemaculum. cepit) without the city, for the 
purpose of observing the auspices. If the 
tent was not pitch^ in due form, all the pro- 
ceedings of tne comitia were \itterly vitiated, 
and a magistrate elected at them was com> 
polled to abdicate his office. The comitia 
might also be broken off by a tempest ; by 
the intercession of a tribune ; if the standard, 
which was setup in the janiculum, Was tak6n 
down; of if any one was seized with the 
epilepsy, which was from this circumstance 
called the moHnu comitialis. 

The first step taken at the comitia centuriata 
was for the magistrate who held them to repeat 
the words of a form of prayer after the augur. 
Then, in the case of an election, the candi- 
dates' names were read, or, in the case of a law 
or a thai, the proceedings or bills were read 
by a herald, and different speakers were heard 
on the subject. The question was put to 
them with the interrogation, VeUtisy.jxibeati$^ 
Quirites ? Hence the bill was called rogeUiOf 
and the people were said jubere legem. The 
form of commencing the poll was : — " Si 
vobis videtur^ discedite, Quirites f or ^* Ite in 
sufifragium, bene jurantibus diis, et quae pa- 
tres censuerunt, vos jubete." The order in 
which the centuries voted was decided by 
lot ; and that which gave its vote first was 
called the ceaturiapraerogaiiva. The rest were 
called jure vocatae. In ancient times the peo- 
ple were polled, as at our elections, by word 
of mouth. But 1^ a later period the ballot 
was introduced by a set c^ special enactments 
(the lege* tabeUariae) J htiViRg reference to the 
cUfferent objects in voting. These laws were, 
1. The Gaoinian law, introduced by Gabin- 
ius, the tribune, in b. o. 139. 2. The Cas- 
sian law, b. o. 137. 3. The Papirian law in- 
troduced by C. Papirius Carbo, the tribune, 
in B. 0. 131. 4. The Caelian law, b. c. 107. 
In voting, the centuries were summoned in 
order into a boarded enclosure {septum or 
omle)j into which they entered by a narrow 
passage (jtons) dightly raised from the ground. 
There was probably a different enclosure for 
each century, for the Roman authors gener- 
ally spetje of them in the plural. The tabdlae 
with which they had to ballot were given to 
the citizens at the entrance of the pons by 
certain officers, called rogntorest because they 
used, before the ballot was introduced, to ask 
(ro^are) each century for its vote, and here 
intimidation was often practised. If the busi- 
ness of the day were an election, the tabelUe 
had the initials of the candidates. If it were 



the passing or rejection of a law, each voter 
received two tabellae: one inscribed U. R., 
i. e. vii rogasy " I vote for the law ;" the other 
inscribed A., i. e. antiquOf " I am for the old 
law." The tabellae were thrown into the cis- 
taey or ballot-boxes [Cista] ; and when the 
voting was finished, the rogatores collected 
the tcAellae^ and handed them over io other 
officers, called diribitores, who divided the 
votes, while a third class of officers, termed 
custodes, checked them off by points (jnmcta) 
marked on a tablet. Hence punctum is used 
metaphorically to signify " a vote." The ro- 
gatoresj diribitores^ and custodes were generally 
mends of the candidates, who voluntarily 
undertook these duties. But Augustus select- 
ed 900 of the equestrian order to perform 
these offices. 

The acceptance of a law by the centuriata 
comitia did not acquire full force till after it 
had been sactionea by the comitia curiata [but 
see Lex Publilia], except in the case of a 
capital offence against the whole nation, 
when they decided alone. 

III. The Comitia Tributa were not es- 
tablished till B. c. 491, when the plebs had 
acquired some considerable influence in the 
state. They were an assembly of the peo- 
ple according to the local tribes, into, which 
the plebs was originally divided : for the plebs 
or commonalty took its rise iVom the forma- 
tion of a domain or territory, and the tribes 
of the commonalty were necessarily local, 
that is, they had rojp^ns correspcmding to 
each of them ; therefore, when the territory 
diminished the number of these tribes dimin- 
ished also. Now, according to Fabius, there 
were origipally 30 tribes of plebeians, that 
is, as many plebeian tribes as there were 
patrician curiae. These 30 tribes consisted 
of 4 urban and 26 rustic tribes. But at the 
admission of the Crustuinine tribe, when App. 
Claudius with his numerous train of clients 
migrated to Rome, there were only 20 of 
these tribes. So that probably the cession of a 
third of the territory to Por^na also diminished 
the number of tribes by one-third. [Tbibits.] 

Such bein^ the nature of the plebeian tribes^ 
no qualification of birth or property was re- 
quisite to enable a citizen to vote in the comitia 
tributa ; whoever belonged to a given region, 
and was in conseouence registered in the cor- 
responding tribe, had a vote at these comitia. 
They were sununoned by the tribum plebis, 
who were also the presiding magistrates, if 
the purpose for which they were called was 
the election of tribunes or aediles ; but con* 
suls or praetors might preside at the comitia 
tributa, if they were called for the election <rf 
other inferior magistrates, such as the quaes* 
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tor, proconsul, or propraetor, who were also 
elected at these comitia. The place of meet- 
ing was not fixed. It might be the campus 
Idartmsy as in the case of the comitia centu- 
riata, the fommy or the circus Flamininus. 
Their judicial functions were confined to 
cases of lighter importance. They could not 
decide in those which related to capital of- 
fences. In their legislative capacity they 
passed piebiscttuy or " decrees of the plebs" 
which were originally binding only on them- 
selves. At last, however, the vlebiscita were 
placed on the same footing witn the leges^ by 
the Lex Hortensia (b. c. 288), and from this 
time they could pass whatever legislative 
enactments they pleased, without or against 
the authority of the senate. The influence 
of the comitia tributay however, was more di- 
rected towards the internal affairs of the state 
and the rights of the people, while the comitia 
centuriata exercised their power more in re- 
lation to the foreign and external relations 
of the state, although towards the end of the 
republic this distinction gradually vanished. 

The comitia centuriata were, as we have 
seen, in reality an aristocratic, or, as the 
Greeks would say, a timocratic assembly, 
since the equites and the first class, by the 
great number of their centuries, exercised 
&uch an influence, that the votes of the other 
classes scarcely came into consideration. 
Now as patricians and plebeians had gradu- 
ally, become united into one body of Roman 
citizens with almost equal powers, the neces- 
sity roust sooner or later have become mani- 
fest that a change should be introduced into 
the constitution of the comitia of the centu- 
ries in favour of the democratic principle, 
which in all other parts of the government 
was gaining the upper hand. The object of 
this change was perhaps to form the two co- 
mitia, centuriata and tributa, into one great 
national assembly. But this did not take 
place. A change, however, was introduced 
m favour of the democratic principle; but 
the exact nature of this change it is almost 
impossible to determine. The time at which 
it was introduced is likewise uncertain; but 
it is clear that it did not take place tUl after 
the time when the number of the thirty-five 
tribes was completed, that is, after the year 
B. c. 241, perhaps in the censorship of C. 
Flaminius (b. c. 220), who is said by Poly- 
bius to have made the constitution more de- 
mocratical. With respect to the nature of 
the alteration, so much is certain, that it con- 
sisted in an amalgamation of the centuries 
and the tribes ; but we are not told in what 
Y^ay this amalgamation was made. In the 
absence of all positive testimony, the follow- 



ing may be taken as a probable view of the 
change which was effected. 

The five classes instituted by Servius Tul- 
lius continued to exist, and were divided into 
centuries of seniores and juniores; but the 
classes were in the closest connection with 
the thirty-five tribes, while formerly the tribes 
existed entirely independent of the census. 
In this amalgamation of the classes and the 
tribes the centuries formed subdivisions of 
both ; they were parts of the tribes as well 
as of the classes. There were perhaps 350 
centuries in the thirty-fiv^ tribes, and the 
senators and equites voted in the first class 
of each tribe, as seniores and juniores. The 
centuries of ifabri and cornicines are no long- 
er mentioned, and the capite censi voted in 
the fifth class of the fourtn city tribe. Each 
centur}[ in a tribe had one suffragium, and 
each tribe contained ten centuries, two {seni- 
ores snd juniores) of each of the five classes. 
The equites were comprised in the first class, 
and voted with it, and were, perhaps, called 
the centuries of the first class. The mode of 
voting remained, on the whole, the same as 
in the former comitia centuriata. The equites 
voted with the senators, but the former usu- 
ally among thejuniores, and the latter among 
the seniores. The following particulars, how- 
ever, are to be observed. We read of B.prae- 
rogativa in these assemblies, and this might 
be understood either as a tribus praeroga- 
tiva, or a centuria praerogativa. But as we 
know that the votes were given according 
to centuries, and accdrding to tribes only 
in cases when there was no difference of 
opinion among the centuries of the same 
tribe, we are led to conclude that the praero- 
gativa was a century taken by lot from all 
the seventy centuries of the first class, two 
of which were contained in each of the thir- 
ty-five tribes, and that all the centuries of the 
first class gave their votes first, that is, after 
the praerogativa. From the plural form prae- 
rogativaet it is moreover inferred that it con- 
sisted of two centuries, and that the two cen- 
turies of the first class contained in the same 
tribe voted together. The century of the 
first class drawn by lot to be the praerogativa 
was usually designated by the name of the 
tribe to which it belonged, e. g. Oaleria juni- 
orumy that is, the juniores of the first class in 
the tribus Galeria. C. Gracchus wished to 
make the mode of appointing the centuria 
praerogativa more democratical, and jproposed 
that it should be drawn from all the five class- 
es indiscriminately ; but this proposal was 
not accepted. Wnen the praerogativa had 
yoted, the result was announced (renttntiare), 
and the other centuries then deliberated whe" 
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ther the/ shouid vote the same way or not. 
After this was done, all the centuries of the 
first class voted simultaneously , and not one 
after another, as the space of one day would 
otherwise not have been sufficient. Next 
voted in the same manner all the centuries 
of the second, then those of the third class, 
and so on, until all the centuries of all the 
classes had voted. The simultaneous voting 
of all the centuries of one class is scnnetimes 
for this very reason expressed by vrima, or 
secunda classia vocatvr. When all the centu- 
ries of one class had voted, the result was 
announced. It seems to have happened some- 
times that all the centuries of one tribe voted 
the same way, and in such cases it was con- 
vement to count the votes according to tribes 
instead of according to centuries. 

The comt/ia tributa in the latter days of the 
republic acquired supreme imnortance, though 
the comitia centuriatat with tneir altered and 
more democratical constitution, still contin- 
ued to exist, and preserved a great part of 
their former power along with the comitia of 
the tribes. During this time the latter ap- 
pear to have been chiefly attended by the 
populace, which was guided by the tribunes, 
and the wealthier and more respectable citi- 
zens had little influence in them. When the 
libertiniand all the Italians were incorporated 
in the old thirty-five tribes, and when the po- 
litical corruption had reached its height, no 
trace of the sedate and . moderate character 
was left by which the comitia tributa had 
been distinguished in former times. Violence 
and bribery became the order of the day, and 
the needy multitude lent willing ears to any 
instigations coming from wealthy bribers and 
tribunes who were mere demagogues. Sulla 
for a time did away with these odious pro- 
ceedings ; since, according to some, he abol- 
ished the comitia tributa altogether, or, ac- 
cording to others, deprived them of the right 
of electing the sacerdotes, and of all their 
legislative and judicial powers. But the con- 
stitution, such as it had existed before Sulla, 
was restored soon after his death by Pompey 
and others, with the exception of the juris- 
dictio, which was for ever taken from the 
people by the legislation of Sulla. The peo- 
ple suffered another loss in the dictatorship 
of J. Caesar, who decided upon peace and 
war himself in connection with the senate. 
He had also the whole of the legislation in 
his hands, through his influence with the 
magistrates and the tribunes. The people 
thus retained nothing but the election of 
ma^trates ; bat even this power was much 
limited, as Caesar had the right to appoint 
l^df of the magistratef himself, wiUi the ex- 
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ception of the consuls, and as in addjtkn 
this, he recommended to the people '*^' 
candidates whom he wished to be el 
and who would have opposed his wish? tft 
der Augustus the comitia still sanctxwi 
new laws and elected magistrates, bat (bA 
whole proceedings were a mere farce, fii 
they could not venture to elenit any oth& pet- 
sons than those reciHumeoded by tbe ei^ 
ror. Tiberius deprived the people even rf 
this delusive power, and conferred tbe powe 
of election upon the senate. When the Sec- 
tions were made by the senate tbe resolt w 
announced to the people assembled as cm ] 
tia centuriata or tributa. L^slation va 
taken awav from the comitia entirdy, iDd 
was completely in the hands of the semte 
and the emperor. From this time (he comitia 
may be said to have ceased to exist, as la 
the sovereign power formerly possessed by 
the people was conferred upon the empev 
by the lex regia. [Lex Rcoia.] The peo- 
ple only assembled in the cammu Martius far 
the purpose of receiving information as to 
who had been elected or appointed as its mi- 
gistrates, until at last even this annoooce- 
ment {renuntiatio) appears to have ceased. 

COMMEA'TUS, a fiiriough, or leave of il^ 
sence from the army for a certain time. 

COMMENTA'RIUS or COMMENTA'RI- 
UM, a book of memoirs or memorandum-bo(^ 
whence the expression Caesaris Comnuntai 
It is also used tor a lawyer's brief, the notes 
of a speech, &c. 

COMME'RCIUM. [Civitas (Roman).] 

COMPITA'LIA, also caUed LUDI COM- 
PITALrCU, a festival celebrated once a veir 
in honour of the lares compitales, to whoa 
sacrifices were offered at the places where two 
or more ways met. In the time of AugustiB, 
the ludi compitalicii had gone out of fishioo, 
but were restored by him. 

The compitalia belonged to the feriae m 
ceptivacj that is, festivals which were celebrated 
on days appointed annually by the magistratei 
or priests. The exact day on which this fes- 
tival was celebrated appears to have variei 
though it was always in the winter, geneiaDj 
at the beginning of January. 

CONFARREA'TIO. [Matbimonium.] 

CONGIA'RIUM {sea. vas, from con^M 
vessel containing a amghu. [Conoics.] 

In the early times of the Roman republic 
the eongius was the usual measure of oil « 
wine which was, on certain occasions, ds" 
tributed among the people ; and thus conp** 
riurn became a name for liberal donations U 
the people, in general, whether consistine of 
oil, wine, com, money, or other things, wMj 
donations made to the fioldiers w^rs ^ 
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dmuuwm^ tlioiigh they were eometimee alao 
tenned amgiarim. Congiariwn was, moreover, 
occasionally used simply to designate a pre- 
sent or pension ^ven by a person of high rank, 
or a prince, to his friends. 

CO'NGIU9,a Roman liquid measure,which 
contained six sextarii, or the eighth part of the 
amphora (=5.9471 pints £ng.). It was equal 
to the larger ehtmt of the Oreeks. 
CONNU'BIUM. [Mateimonium.] 
CONQUISITO'RES, persons employed to 
go about the country and impress soldiers, 
when there was a difficulty in completing a 
levy. Sometimes commissioners were ap- 
pointed by a decree of the senate for the pur- 
pose of making a conquisitio. 
CONSANGUI'NEI. [Coomati.] 
CONSECRATiO. [Apothjbosis.] 

CONSILIUM. [CONTEMTUS.] 

CONSUAXIA, a festival, with games, cele- 
brated by the Romans, according to Ovid and 
others, in honour of Consus, the god of secret 
deliberations, or, according to Livy, of Nep- 
tunus Equestris. ^Some writers, however, say 
that Neptunus Equestris and Consus were 
only different names for one and the same de- 
ity. It was solemnised every year in the cir- 
cus, by the symbolical ceremony of uncovering 
an altar dedicated to the god, which was bu- 
ried in the earth. For Romulus, who was 
considered as the founder of the festival, was 
said to have discovered an altar in the earth 
on that spot. The solemnity took place on 
the 21 St ot August with horse and chariot races, 
and libations were poured into the flames 
which consumed the sacrifices. During these 
festive games horses and mules were not al- 
lowed to do any work, and were adorned with 
garlands of flowers. It was at their first cele- 
bration that, according to the ancient legend, 
the Sabine maidens were carried off". 

CONSUL (iJTraro;), the title of the two 
chief officers or magistrates of the Roman re- 
public. The word is probably composed of 
c(m and sul^ which contains the same root as 
the verb saZio, so that consules signifies *' those 
who come together," iust as praentl means 
" one who goes before," and exsmlj ** one who 
goes out." The consulship is said to have 
been instituted upon the expulsion of the kings 
in B.C. 50&, when the kingly power was trans- 
ferred to two magistrates, wnose office lasted 
only for one 3rear, that it might not degenerate 
into tyranny by being vested longer in the 
same persons ; and for the same reason two 
were appointed instead of one king, as neither 
could undertake anything unless it was sanc- 
tioned and approved by his colleague. Their 
original title was vraetorea, or commanders of 
the annies, bat this was changed into that of 



emuuU9 in B. c. 449, and the latter title re- 
mained in use until the latest periods of the 
Roman empire. The consuls were at first 
elected from the patricians exclusively. Their 
office was suspended in b. c. 451, and its func- 
tk>ns were penormed by ten high commission- 
ers {decemvin), appointed to mime a code of 
laws. On the re-establishment of the consul- 
ship, in B. 0. 449, the iribunes proposed that 
(me of the consuls should be chosen from the 
plebeians, but this was strenuously resisted by 
the patricians, and a compromise effected by 
suspending the consular office, and creating 
in its stead military tribunes {tribwu miUtum) 
with consular power, who might be elected 
indifferently botn from the patricians and ple- 
bei£ms. They were first appointed in b. c. 444. 
The plebeians, however, were not satisfied 
with this concession, and still endeavoured to 
attain the higher dignity of the consulship. 
At length after a serious and long-protracted 
struggle between the two orders, it was 
enacted by the Licinian law, in b. c. 367, that 
henceforth the consulship should be divided 
between the patricians and plebeians, and that 
one of the <;onsuls should always be a ple- 
beian. Accordingly, in b. c. 366^ L. Sextius 
was elected the first plebeian consul. This 
law, however, was not always observed, and 
it still fre(]uently happened that both consuls 
were pa^icians, until, in later times, when the 
difference between the two orders had entirely 
ceased, and the plebeians were on a footing of 
perfect equality with the patricians, the con- 
suls were elected from both orders indiscrimi- 
nate! yi 

During the later periods of the republic it 
was customary for persons to pass through 
several subordinate magistracies before they 
were elected consuls, though this rule was 
departed from in many particular cases. The 
age at which a person was eligible to the con- 
sulship was fixed in b. o. 180, by the lex an- 
nalis [Lbx Annalis] at 43. The election of 
the consuls always took place in the comitia 
of the centuries, sometime before the expira- 
tion of the official year of the actual consuls, 
and the election was conducted either by the 
actual consuls themselves, or by an interrex 
or a' dictator, and the persons elected, until 
they entered upon their office, were called com- 
sules desigruUi. While they were designaH, 
they were in reality no more than private per- 
sons, but still they might exercise consider- 
able influence upon public affiEurs, for in the 
senate they were asked for their opinion firsL 
If they had been guilty of any^ illegal act, 
either before or during their election, such as 
bribery ((»nbUu$) they were liable to prosecu- 
tion* ana the election might be declared yovi, 
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The time at which the old consuls laid down 
their ofSce and the consules designati entered 
upon theirs, differed at different times. The 
first consuls are said to have entered upon 
their office in October, then we find mention of 
the 1st of August, of the ides of December, the 
1st of July, and very frequently of the ides of 
March, until, in B.C. 153, it became an estab- 
lished rule for the consuls to enter upon their 
duties on the 1st of January ; and this custom, 
remained down to the end of the republic. 
On that day the senators, equites^ and c^izens 
of ail classes conducted in a procession (^- 
ductio or processus amsularis) the new magis> 
trates from their residence to the capitol, 
where, if the auspices were favourable, the 
consuls offered up sacrifices, and were in- 
augurated. Thence the procession went to 
the curia, where the senate assembled, and 
where the consuls returned thanks for their 
election. There they might also speak on any 
subject that was of importance to the republic, 
such as peace and war, the distribution of pro- 
vinces, the general condition of the state, the 
feriae Latinae, and the like. During the first 
five days of their office they had to convoke a 
contiOf and publicly to take a solemn Oath, by 
wl\ich in the earliest times, they pledged them- 
selves not to allow any one to assume regal 
power at Rome, but afterwards only to maintain 
the laws of the republic (in leges jvrare). On 
the expiration of their office Uiey had to take 
another oath, stating thai they had faithfully 
obeyed the laws, and not done anything against 
the constitution. The new consuls on enter- 
ing upon their office ysually invited their 
friends to a banquet. When a ^consul died 
during his year of office, his colleague imme- 
diately convoked the comitia to elect a new 
one. A consul thus elected to fill a vacancy 
was called consul suffectusy but his powers 
were not equal to those of an ordinary consul, 
for he could not preside at the elections of 
other magistrates, not even in the case of the 
death of his colleague. In the latter case, as 
well as when the consuls were prevented by 
illness or other circumstances, the comitia 
were held by an interrex or a dictator. 

The outward distinctions of the consuls 
were, with few exceptions, the same as those 
which had formerly belonged to the kings. 
The principal distinction indicative of their 
impenum were the twelve lictors with the 
fasces f who, however, preceded the consuls 
only when they were out of the city. This 
outward sign of their power was taken by 
the consuls in turn everv month, and while 
one consul was preceded by the twelve lictors 
with their fasces, the other was during the 
eame montU preceded by an acqensus, and fol- 



lowed by the lictors ', and the one wuoU 
during that month consul major, taxi the olte 
consiU minar. Other distinctions of the coo* 
suls were the curule chair {sella cundu), nod 
the togavdth the purple hem {toga pmetot), 
The ivory sceptre {sc^pio or sceptnm) and par- 
pie toga were not distinctions of the ccxisols 
m ^neral, but only when they canted 
a triumph. Under the empire a consol wn 
sometimes distinguished by the senate with 
a sceptre bearing an eagle on Uie top, bat bis 
regular ensigns consisted of the u^a fi^ 
the trabea, and the fasces, both within and 
without the city. 

The consult were "the highest ordiniy 
magistrates at Rome. Their power was it 
first ^uite equal to that of the kings, exc^ 
that it was limited to one year, and that the 
office of high priest, which had beai vested 
in the king, was at the very beginning de- 
tached from the consulship, and given to tbe 
rex sacrorum or rex sacrifiadus. The «upM 
majora, however, continued to behmg to the 
consuls. This regal power of the con«ils, 
however, was gradually curtailed by variow 
laws, especiallv by the institution of the tri- 
bunes of the plebs, whose province it was to 
protect the plebeians against the unjostot 
oppressive commands of the patrician inag» 
trates. Nay, in the course of tinae, whole 
branches of the consular power were detached 
from it ; the reason for whfich was, that, « 
the patricians were compelled to allow the 
plebeians a share in the highest magistracj, 
they stripped it of as much of its origiMl 
power as they could, and reserved these de- 
tached portions for themselves. In fhism^ 
ner the censorship was detached from the 
consulship in b. o. 443, and the praetorship 
in B. c. 367. But notwithstanding all this, 
the consuls remained the highest magistrates, 
jBLtid all other magistrates, except thetribuiw 
of the plebs, were obliged to obey their com- 
mands, and show them great outwaid re- 
spect. . 

The functions of the consuls dunng Uie 
time of the republic may be convenientlyoe- 
scribed under the following heads :— L Thej 
were in all civil matters the heads of the state, 
being invested with the imperium, which aw- 
nated from the sovereign people, and whici> 
they held during the time of their office, in 
this capacity they had the right of convoking 
both the senate and the assembly of the pej 
pie ; they presided in each (in the comitia « 
the curies as well as in those of the centimesj 
and they took care that the resolutions of ue 
senate and people were carried into efl^ 
They might also convoke eonthnes, whenevff 
they thought it necessary. In the senaw 
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they conducted the discussions, and put the 
questions to the vote, thus exercising the 
greatest influence upon all matters which were 
brought before the senate either by themselves 
or by others. When a decree was passed by 
the senate, the consuls were usually commis- 
sioned to see that it was carried into effect ; 
though there are also instances of the consuls 
opposing a decree of the senate. 

2. The supreme command of the armies 
belonged to the consuls alone by virtue of 
their imperium. Accordingly, when a war 
was decreed, they were ordered by a senatus 

h consultum to levy the troops, whose number 
was determined by the senate,, and they ap- 
pmnted most of the other military officers. 
While at the head of their armies they had 
full power of life and death over their soldiers, 
who, on their enrolment, had to take an oath 
{aacramentum) to be faithful and obedient to 
the conmiands of the consuls. When the 
consuls had entered lapon their office, the 
senate assigned them then* provinces, that is, 
their spheres of action, and the cohsuls either 
settled between themselves which province 
each was to have, or, which was more com- 
mon, they drew lots. Usually one consul re- 
mained at Rome, while the other went out 
at the head of the army ; sometimes both 
left the city, and carried on war in different 
quarters; and sometimes, when the danfi^r 
was very pressing, both consuls conunanded 
the armies against one and the same enemy. 
If it was deemed advisable, the impeiium of 
one or both consuls was prolonged for the 
particular province in which they were en- 
gag^, in which case they had the title of 
proconsuls [Peoconsul], and their succes- 
sors either remained at Rome or were en- 
gaged in other quarters. During the latter 
period of the republic the consuls remained 
at Rome during the time of their office, and 
on its expiration they had a foreign province 
(in the real sense of the word) assigned to 
them, where they undertook either the peace- 
ful administration, or carried on war against 
internal or external enemies. While in their 
provinces, the consuls and proconsuls had 
the power of life and death over the provin- 
cials, for they were looked upon in their prov- 
inces as the chief military commanders ; and 
the provincials, being pertpini^ did not enjoy 
the privileges of Roman citizens. 

3. The supreme jurisdiction was part of 
the consular impenum, and as such vested 
in the consuls so long as there were no prae- 
tors. In civil cases they administered justice 
to the patricians as Well as plebeians, either 
thenoselves as judicet^ or appointing others as 
judices and arUtri. In criminal cases there 
•^ I2 



appears from early timet to have been this 
difference : that patricians charged with cap* 
ital offences were tried by the curies, while 
the plebeians came under the jurisdiction of 
the consuls, whose power, however, was in 
this case rather limited, partly by JLhe inter- 
cession of the tribunes of the people, and 
partly by the right of appeal (provocatio) from 
the sentence of the consuls. The consuls 
mi^ht, further, summon any citizen before 
their tribunal, and, in case of disobedience, 
seize him iprendere), and fine him to a certain 
amount. After the institution of the praetor- 
ship, the consuls no longer possessed any 
regular ordinary jurisdiction ; and whenever 
they exercised it, it was an exception to the 
general custom, and only by a speciid com- 
mand, of the senate. 

4. Previous to the institution of the cen- 
sorship the consuls had to perform all the 
iuncti(ms which afterwards belonged to the 
censors : they were accordingly the highest 
officers of finance, held the census, drew up 
the lists of the senators, equites. ^. After 
the establishment of the censorship theyjstill 
retained the general superintendence of the 
public economy, inasmuch as they had the 
keys of the a«rar»um, and as the quaestors or 
paymasters were dependent on them. But 
still in the management of the finances the 
consuls were at all times under the control 
of the senate. 

5. In all relations with foreign states the 
consuls were the representatives of the Ro- 
man republic. Hence they might conclude 

Eeace or treaties with foreign nations, which 
ad, however, to be sanctioned by the senate 
and people at Rome ; and unless this sanc- 
tion was obtained a treaty was void. They 
received foreign ambassadors, and introduced 
them into the senate, and in short all negoti- 
ations with foreign princes or nations passed 
through their hands. 

6. In matters connected with their own offi- 
cial functions, the consuls, like all other magis- 
trates, had the power of issuing proclamations 
or orders {edieta), which might be binding 
either for the occasion only, or remain in force 
permanently. 

Although the consular power had been gra- 
dually diminished, it was in cases of immi- 
nent danger restored to its original and full 
extent, by a decree of the senate calling upon 
the consuls videant ne quid respubUca d^rimmtti 
capiat. In such cases the consuls received 
sovereign power, but they were responsible for 
the manner in which they had exercised it. 

It has already been observed, that to avoid 
collision and confusion, the two consuls did 
not possess the same power at the same time^ . 
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tat tbst each had the imperimn erery other 
mcmth. The one who possessed it, as the con- 
ned fm»0r, exercised all the rights of the o£Sce, 
tboogfa he always consulted his cc^eagne. In 
the earliest times it was customary^ for the 
elder of the two consols to take the imperium 
lint, afterwards the one who had had the 

S eater number of Totes at the election, and 
d therefore been proclaimed {renuntiare) first. 
In the time of Augustus it was enacted that 
the consul who had most children should take 
precedence of the other ; and some distinction 
of rank continued to be observed down to the 
latest times of the empire. Towards the end 
<tf the republic the consulship lost its power 
and importance. The first severe blow it re- 
ceived was. from Juhus. Caesar, the dictator, 
for he received the consulship in addition to 
his dictatorship, or he arbitrarily ordered 
others to be elected, who were mere nominal 
officers, and were allowed to do nothing with- 
out his sanction. He himself was elected con- 
sul at first for five, then for ten years, and at 
last for life. Under Augustus the consulship 
was a mere shadow of what it had been : the 
c(M)suls no longer held their ofi&ce for a whole 
year, but usually for a few months only ; and 
nence it happened that jsometimes one year 
saw six, twelve, or even twenty-five consuls. 
Those who were elected the first in the year 
rank^ higher than the rest, and their names 
alone were used to mark the year, according 
to the ancient custom of the Romans of mark- 
ing the date of an event by the names of the 
consuls of the year in which the event occur- 
red. During the last period of the empire it 
became the practice to have titular or hono- 
nury consuls, who were elected by the senate 
ana confirmed by the emperor. Constantino 
appointed two consuls, cme for Rome and 
another for Constantinople, who held their 
office for a whole year, and whose functions 
were only those of chief justices. All the other 
consuls were designated as honorarii or consu- 
lares. But though the consulship had thus 
become almost an empty title, it wfis still re- 
garded as the highest dignity in the empire, 
and as the object of the greatest ambition. It 
was connected with very great expenses, 
partly on account of the pubnc games which 
a consul had to provide, and partly on account 
oi the large donations he had to make to the 
people. The last consul at Rome was Deci- 
mus Theodoras Paulinus, a.d. 536, and at 
Constantinople* Flavins Basilius, junior, a. d. 
541. 

CONSULA'RIS, signified under the repuV 
lic, a person who had held the office of con- 
sul, but under the empire, it was the title of 
many magistrates and public officerSfWho en- 



CONVENTUS. 

toyed the hisigma of consular dtgnity^witiiotf 
having filled the office of consul. T^us wt 
find commanders of amries and goveiDoa 
of provinces called Constdares imder the 
empire. 

CONTUBERNAO.ES (a^(Tiap^t\ agm- 
fied originally men who served m the amt 
army and lived in the same tent. The wind 
is derived from tabema (afterwards tabemaa- 
lum)t which was the original name for a mili- 
tary tent, as it was made of boards (tabviat). 
Each tent was occupied by ten soldiers (cot- 
tubemeUes); with asuhordinate officer at th^ 
head, who Was called decanus, and in lata, 
times cttpttt eorUubemii. 

Young Romans of illustrioas families used 
to accompany a distinguished general on lis 
expeditions, or to his province, for the puipoee 
of gaining: under his superintendence a practi- 
cal traimng in the art of war, or in tne ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and were, like 
soldiers living in the same tent, called his 
oontubemales. 

In a still wider sense, the name cotovkr- 
nales was applied to persons connected by ties 
of intimate friendship, and living under the 
same roof ; and hence, when a free man aiKls 
slave, or two slaves, who were not allowed to 
contract a legal marriage, lived together as 
husband and wife, they were called amttiber- 
nales : and their connection, as well as thdr 
place of residence, contubemiitm. 

CONTUBE'RNIUM. [CoirruBEKNALM.] 

CONVENl'RE IN MANUM. [BIatii- 

MONIUM.I 

CONVENTUS, was the name applied to 
the whole body of Roman citizens who wen 
either permanently or for a time settled in a 
province. In order to facilitate the adminfi- 
tration of justice, a province was divided into 
a number of districts or circuits, each (tf which 
was called conventuSfforwnit or jurisdictio. Ro- 
man citizens living in a province were entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the proconsul ; wA. 
at certain times of the jear, fixed by the pro- 
consul, they assembled m the chief town ot die 
district, and this meeting bore the name of 
convenius ((rOvodo^). Hence the expressions 
—amventtu agercj pera^e^ cmwoearey dimiaere. 
At this^ conventus litigant parties applied to 
the proconsul, who selected a nun^r of 
judges from the conventus to try their causes. 
The proconsul himself presided at the tiiala, 
and pronounced the sentence according to the 
views of the judges, who were his assessors 
(^consiUwn or consUiarii). These conventus ap- 
pear to have been generally held afi;er the pro- 
consul had settled the military affidrs of ihs 
province ; at least, when Caesar was procon- 
sul of Gaul, he made it a regular |«ractiGe to 



after hiaarmiea had ratiied 
to theii wintBT guarterB. 

CONVI-ViUM. [SmpoaiDK,] 

CORNU, a wind iMtnimenl. snciantlT 
mods of horn, but afierwarda of brass. Like 
tbe nba, il diJHeied from llie iHia in being a 
larger aod more powerful instrument, and 
from tbe tuia itasll. in being curved aenrljr ia 
the sbape of a C, wtlb a crOBs-[Hece to steady 
the instiumsnt for the cooienieiice of the per- 
ianner. It had nostopplee or pLuga to adjual 
tbe scale to any psrliculai mode ; tbe entire 
eeriei at aotea was produced without kejg or 
boles, by the znodincation of the breath and 
ofthelipaatthemoulh-piBce. The cfiHinm. 
which origiualiy meant a sinuJ, latiier than 
the musical instnimeot which gave the cagnal, 
was uanallr souoded with the canw. 




COROTJA iarf^avOth " crown, that i* « 
ciTODlBT omamwitirf metal, leaxea, or flowers, 
worn by the ancients round the head or neck, 
and oaed as e festive as well as funereal da- 
eoTBtion, and as a reward of talcDt, military 
or naval proweas, and civil worth. 

Its first introduction as an honorary reward 
is attributable lo the athletic games, in aoroe 
of which it was bestowed m a prize Spon the 
victor It vias the only reward contended for 
l^ the Spartans in their gymnic contests, end 
was worn by Ihom when going lo battle. 

The Romans refined upon the pi — ' "* 
the Greeks, and invented a great \ 

with a separate appellation, and appropriated 
to a particular purpose. 

I. Coaom Obbidionilib. Amongat the 
honorary crowns bestowed by the Ror '— 
military achievements, the r ■ 
attainment, and the one whic 
highest honour, was the car 
preaented by a beleaguered 
liberation, lo the general wh 
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aiege. it waa made of grass, or weeds and 
wild flowers, thence called arnxa eranuiia, 
Tanvnfd nbndzonalu, gathered from tba 
)a which the beleagured army had been 
encloaed. 

11. CoBOHi CiTioi, the second in honour 
and importance, was presented lo the soldier 
who had preserved the life ofh Koman citizen 
' 'tie. Il waamadeoftheleaveaoFlbeoak. 
e soldier who had acquired this crown 
place reserved next to the senate at all 
the public spectacles: and they, as well at 
'he rest of the company, rose up upon his en- 
:rance. He was freed from all public burthens, 

vae bound, ever after, to cherish his pro- 
r as a parent, aud efibtd hun all such 
a as were due from a eon lo his father. 



seems ptoEvablfl that Lhe navalia corcma, besidee 

boarded an enerfty'a ship : wheress the rMlmlii 
was given to a commandet who destroyed the 
whole fleet, or gained anj lety signal Tictory. 
At all evente, Ihey were both made of gold ; 
and one at lessl {nMraia) decorated with the 



CORONA. . I 

Til, CoBOi(xOTiLiB.wughenloia»| 

miDder who obtained on!)' ui ovation, llnl 
made of mynle. 

VHI. Corona OLiioiNi.oamndeol^bi I 
olive leaf, and cooferred opon the nldaiii | 
welt as their commandera. : 

The Greeks in general made bnllilllcw 
of crowns aa rewards of valour in llw Bitai | 
periods of their I 



The Athenians likewi 
9 for I ■ 






the peraon who got His trireme first equipped, 
attd at others upon the captain who bad his 
vessel in the best order. 

IV. CoBONiMniuua,«Bspresent«dby(he 
general lo'the iirst man who scaled the wall 
of a besieged city. It was okade of gold^ and 
decorated with turrets. 

V. CoBON* C»8TRgNSIS0rV*Ll*BIS,waa 

presented to the first soldier who auimounted 
Ihe valtum, and forced an entrance into the 
enemy'scamp. Thiacrown was madi 



BS (tnffO us^ 
There were 



in forming an enlre 
VI. CORON* Tr 

thtee sorts of iriumpbal crowns : (be brat was 
made of laurel or bay leaves, and was worn 
round the head of the commander during his 
triumph ; the second was of gold, which, be- 
ing too large and massive to be worn, was 
held over the head of the general during his 
triumph by a public officer. This crown, as 
well aa the former one. was presented to the 
victorious general by hie army. The third 
kind, likewise of gald and of great value, waa 
sent as a present from the provinces to the 
commander. [Adrdm Corohibidh.} 



fusely diattihut«d, amongst Ihe Atbemmi il 
least, for every trifling feat, whether cni 
naval, or military, which, though linW 
wiebonlmochdiacrmiinalionaBfaraingiiii 
the character of tlie recetving partio.mi" 
still subjected to certain legal testncUoai 
respect of Ihe time, place, and laadeiiiwlwl | 
they were conferred. They could nolbep"!- , 
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matical 
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hemw 


as not r 


Bgulated ty law, fanl coim 
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pontifei maiimus and hi 
as well as the bystanders, when omcauuj- ■ 
the BBCrifiee. It doesnot appeattohaKi*" 
confined to any one material, 

TheGreeka liral aet the eiample of crowmfl 
Ihe dead with chapleU of leaves and Aavef 
which waa imiUted by the Romans. <;>'1«" 
of flowers were also placed upon iho bWi*" 
•cattored from the wmdows under whirn I* 
procaaaion passed, or entwined about the cm^ 
rary urn, or ae a docoration to the ton*. Jj 
Greece these crowns were comnuolf in** 
of parsley. , 

III. CoROMi CoNviTiitia. The tw " 
cbaplets at faative entertainments aprimj"'' 
wise from Greece. They were ol I'H^ 
ahniba and flowers, such aa rosea Iwhict "in 
the choicest), violets, myrtle, iTy,jWyi«.'" 
evan parsley. 
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IT. Corona Ndptullis. The bridal wreath 
I was also of Greek origin, among whom it was 
made of flowers plucked by the bride herself, 
and not bought, which was of ill omen. 
Amongst the llomans it was made of verbena^ 
also gathered by the bride herself, and worn 
under the Jlammewn, with which the bride was 
always enveloped. The bri<tegroom also wore 
a chaplet. 

The doors of his house were likewise de- 
corated with garliAds, and also the bridal 
couch. 

y. Corona Natalitia^ the chaplet sus- 
pended oyer the door of the vestibule, both in 
the houses of Athens and Rome, in which a 
child was bom^ At Athens, when the infant 
was male, the crown was made of olive ; when 
female, of wool. At Rome it was of laurel, 
ivy, or parsley. 

CORTI'NA, the name of the table or hoUow 
slab, supported by a tripod^ upon which the 
priestess at Delphi sat to deliver her respon- 
ses ; and hence the word is used fbr the ora- 
cle itself. The Romans made tables of marble 
or bronze after the pattern of the Delphian 
tripod, which they used as we do our side- 
boards, for the purpose of displaying their plate 
at an entertainment. These were termed aor- 
tinae Delphicae^ or Delphicae simply. 

COR yM BUS (Kopvii^og) was a particular 
mode of wearing the hair amongst tne Greek 
women ; when worn in the same style by the 
men it was called crobylus (icpw/?vXof). It 
consisted in the hair be;ng drawn up all round 
the head from the front and back, and fastened 
in a bow on the top. 

CORVUS, a sort of crane, used by C. Du- 
ilius against the Carthaginian fleet in the bat- 
tle fought oflf Mylae, in Sicily (b. c. 260). The 
Romans, we are told, being unused to the 
sea, saw that their only chance of victory was 
by bringing a sea fight to resemble one on 
land. For this purpose they invented a ma- 
chine, of which Polybius has left a minute 
description. In the fore part of the ship a 
round pole was fixed perpendicularly, twenty- 
four feet in height and about nine inches m 
diameter ; at the top of this was a pivot, upon 
which- a ladder was set, thirty-six feet in 
length and four in breadth. The ladder was 
guarded by cross-beams, fastened to the up- 
right pole by a ring of wood, which turned 
with tne pivot above. Along the ladder a rope 
was passed, one end of which took hold of tne 
corvus by means of a ring. The conms itself 
was a strong piece of iron, with a spike at the 
end, which was raised or lowered by drawing 
in or letting out the rope. When an enemy's 
ship drew near, the machine was turned out- 
wards, by means of the pivot, in the direction I 
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of the assailant. Another part of 4he machina 
was a breastwork, let down from the ladder, 
and serving as a bridge, on which to board the 
enemy's vessel. By means of these cranes 
the Carthaginian ships were either broken or 
closelv locked with the. Roman, and Duihus 
gained a complete victory. 

CORVTOS or CORYTUS (ywpvrdf , ««- 
pvT6c)f a bow-case. This was worn suspend- 
ed by a belt over the right shoukier, and it 
frequently held the arrows as well as the 
bow ; whence it is often confounded with the 
pkaretra or quiver. 

COSMETAE, a class of slaves amon^ 
the Romans, whose duty it was to dress and 
adorn ladies. 

COS MI {KoafioOi the supreme magistrates 
in Crete, were ten in number, and were chosen, 
not from the body of the people, but from cer- 
tain yivff or houses, which were probably of 
more pure Doric or Achaian descent than 
their neighbours. The first of them in rank 
was called protoa>smu9y and gave his name to 
the year. They commanded in war, and 
also conducted the business of the state With 
the representatives and ambassadors of other 
cities. Their period of office was a year ; 
but any of them during that time might re- 
sign, and was also liable to deposition by his 
collea£[nes« In some cases, coo, they might 
be indicted for neglect of their duties. On 
the whole, we may conclude that they formed 
the executive and chief power in most of the 
cities of Crete. 

COTHU'RNUS {Kodopyo^Y a boot. Its 
essential distinction was its height ; it rose 
above the middle of the leg, so as to surround 
the calf, and sometimes it reached as high as 
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the koMS. It WM worn principally by horse 
men^ by hunters, and by men olf rank and au- 
thority. 

The aole of the cothurnus was commonly 
<tf the ordinary thickness ; but it was some- 
times made much thicker than usual, proba- 
bly by the insertion of slices of cork. The 
object was, to add to the apparent stature o^ 
the wearer ; and this was done in the case c^ 
the actors in A.thenian tragedy, who had the 
soles made unusually thick as one of the 
methods adopted in order to magnify their 
whole appearance. Hence tragedy in general 
was called cothumut. 

As the cothurnus was commonly worn in 
hunting, it is represented as part of the cos- 
tume of Diana. The preceding cut shows 
two cothurni, both taken from statues of 
Diana. 

COTTABtrS («<Jrra/3of), a social game 
which was introduced from Sicily into Greece, 
where it became one ctf the favourite amuse- 
ments of young peopis after their repasts. 
The simplest way in which it originally was 
played was this : — One of the company. threw 
out of a goblet a certain quantity of wine, at 
a certain distance, into a metal basin. Whii^- 
he was doing this, he either thought of or 
pronounced the name of his mistress ; and if 
all the wine fell in the. basin, and with a full 
sound, it was a good sign for the Jover. This 
simple amusement soon assumed a variety 
of uifferent characters, and became in some 
instances, a regular contest, with prises for 
the victor. One of the most celebrated modes 
in which it was carried on is called di' d^vfid- 
^v. A basin was filled with water, with 
small empty cups {b^vficupa) swimming upon 
it. Into these the young men, one after an: 
other, threw the -remnant of the wine from 
their goblets, and he who had the good for- 
tune to drown most of the bowls obtained the 
prize, consisting either of £ample cakes, sweet- 
meats, or sesame-cakes. 

COTYTTIA (KOTTvua) a festival which 
was originally celebratied by the Edonians of 
Thrace, in honour of a goddess called Cotys 
or Cottyto. It was held at night. The wor- 
ship of Cotys, together with tlie festival of 
Cotyttia, was adopted by several Greek states, 
chiefly those which were induced by their 
commerciah interest to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with Thrace. The festivals of this god- 
dess were notorious among the ancients for 
the dissolute manner and thQ debaucheries 
with which they were celebrated. 

CO'TYLA iKor6?.ff)t a measure of capacity 
among the Romans and Greeks : by the for- 
mer it was also called htmina ; by the latter, 
TpvSMov and ijulva or i^pUfiva. It was the 
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half of the saztaxins or ^itrrtfc, and contaiDei 
6 cyathi, =1 .4955 of a pmt Engliali. 

COUCHES. [Lbctus.] Respecting their 
use for reclining on at meals, see Aocubatio 
and Tbicliniom. 

COVICNUS (Celtic, hnoam), a kind of car, 
the spdies of which were anned with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-cba* 
riot chiefly by the ancient Belgians and Brit* 
one. The BiomaDS designated, by the name 
of covinus, a kind of tra?elling carriage, 
which seems to have been covered od all 
sides with the exception <d the front It had 
no seat for a driver, but was conducted by 
the traveller himself^ who aat inside. The 
c^tnnarii (this word occurs only in Taci- 
tus) seem to have constituted a regular and 
distinct part of a British army. Compare 

£SSBDUM. 

CRATER (Kparifp, Ionic Kpffrnp, from Ke- 
pdvwui, I mix), a vessel in which the wine 
according to the custom of the ancients, who 
very seldom drank it pure, was mixed with 
water, and from which the cups were filled. 

Craters were among the first things oo the 
embellishment of which the ancient artists 
exercised their skill ; and the number of cra- 
ters dedicated in temples seems everywhere 
to have been very great 

CRE'PIDA {«p»7r/f), a slipper. Shppers 
were worn with toe pallium, not with the 
toga, and were properly characteristic of the 
Greeks, though adopted from them by the 
Romans. 

CRISTA. {Galea.] . 

C RITES (KpLTnc) a judge, was the name 
applied by the Greeks to. anv person who did 
not judge of a thing like a oikoot^Ci accord- 
ing to positive laws, but according to his own 
sense of justice and equity. But at Athens a 
number of Kpirai were chosen by ballot from 
a number c^selected candidates at every cel- 
ebration of the Dionysia, and were called ol 
Kpirai, Kof i^oxvV' Their office was to judge 
of the merit m the different choruses and dra- 
matic poems, and to award the prizes to the 
victors. Their number was five ibr comedy 
and the same number for tragedy, one being 
taken from every tribe. 

CRO'BYLUS. [CoEYMBus.] 

CROCOTA (sc. vestis, kpokutov sc. hm- 
TiQVf or KpoKUT6( SC. ;ftr6)v), was a kind of 
gala-dress, chiefly worn by women on solemn 
occasions, and in-* Greece especially, at the 
festivaV of the Dionysia. Its name was de- 
rived from crocusf one of the favourite colours 
of the Greek ladies. 

CROTALUM {KporaXov), a kind of cp- 
bal. It appears to have been a split reed or 
cane, whicKclattered when shaken with the 



hand. Women who plafsd on the craUlum 
were termed crclaliilriat. The anneied cut 
represents one of thase craUlUthai perio 



CROWNS. [CoBOHi.] 

CUBICULARII, ilaves who had the cue 
of the ileeping and dwelling-rooms. Faithful 
slaTes wore always BalBcted for this office, as 
the^ had, to a certain eitent, the care of 
their master's penon. It was the duty of 

CUBI-CULUM uauallj ir 
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tent in which the Kfflnan emperoi 

atomeil U witness the pu'ilic gamea. It 
aia to have been so called, becauae tbe 
emjierora were accustoioed to recline in the 
cnbicula. instead of sitting, as was ancientlf 
the practice, in a sella corulis. 

CU-BITUS Invxvt), * Greek and Roman 
measure of length, origmally the length of the 
human ann from the elbow to the wrut,or to 
the knuckle of the middle finget. It was 
equal 10 a foot and a half, which gives I foot 
S.*744 inches Eng. for the Homan, and I foot 
e.aOie inches for the Oreek cubit. 

CDCULLUS, a cowL Aa the cowl was 
intended to be used in the open air, and to be 

injuries of the weather, mstead of a hat or 
cap, it wae attached only to garments of the 
coarsest kind. The cncullus was also used 
by persons in the higher circles of society, 
when thejr wished to go abroad without being 

CU-LEUS, or CU'LLEUS, a Roman mea- 
Bure, which waa used for estimating the pro- 
duce of Tineyards. It was the largest liquid 
meBBUre used by the Romans, cootainiug 20 
unpb<Hae, at lis gallons, T.MO pints. 

CUU-NA. [DoKtja] 



CULTER (udxtip^ i">^lt. ft eiayk), ■ 
knife wiih only one edge, which farmed a 
straight line. The blade was poioled, and 
its back curred. It was used for a variety of 
purposes, but chiefly for killing animals either 
IQ (he slaughterhouse, or in hunting, or at the 
altars of die gods. The priest who conducted 
a sacrifice never killed the victim himself; 
but one of his ministri, appointed for that ptu- 
pose who was called either by the general name 

The anneied woodcut represents the tomb- 
itooe of a cultrarius, with two cultri oprai it. 




CULTRA'RIUS. [Cdltbb.1 

CU'NEUS was the name applied to ■ bod; 
.' foot soldiers, drawn up in the form (rf a 
wedge, for the purpose of breaking through 
■ 1. — 1^1 i^TnF.™ui/i 



e towards the eitemi 



imhlanceTolhe burrowing of a rabbit. 
CURATOR. TillsRomanyouthattained 
the age of puberty, which was generally died 
_. t — ._,jj yaars of age, he was incapable of 
act, and was under the authority of 
.. guardian; but with the attainment 
of the age of puberty, he became capable of 
petftHioing evuy legal act, and was freed from 
the control of liia tmar. As, however, ■ per- 
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Bon of that tender age was liable to be impoeed 
upon, the lex Plaetoria enacted that every 
person between the time of puberty and 
twenty-five years of age should be under the 
protection of a curator. The date of this lex 
18 not known, though it is certain that the law 
existed when Plautus wrote (about b. c. 200), 
who speaks of it as the lex quina vicemaria. 
This law established a distinction of age, 
which was of great practical importance, by 
forming the citizens into two classes, those 
above and those below twenty-five years of 
age (minores viginti <pdnq^ie anni»). A person 
under the last-mentioned age was sometimes 
simply called minor. The object of the lex 
was to protect persons under twenty-five 
years of age against all fraud {dolta). A per- 
son who wasted his property (prodigus), and 
a person of unsound mind (Junotust demeru)j 
were also placed under the care of a curator. 

CURATOHES were public oflScers of va- 
rious kinds under the Roman empire, such 
as the curatores annonae, the cwratores ludo- 
rum, &c. 

CU'RIA. [Curio.] 

CU'RIAE. [COMITIA CURIATA.] 

CURIATA COMI'TIA. [Comitia.I 
CU'RIO. Each of the thirty curiae at Rome 
[CoMiTiA Curiata] had a president called 
Curio, who performed the sacred rites, a par- 
ticipation in which served as a bond of union 
amongst the members. The Curiones them- 
selves, forming a college of thirty priests,were 
presided over by the Curio Maximua. More- 
over, each of these corporations had its com- 
mon ball, called curia, in which the citizens 
met for religious and other purposes. But be- 
sides the halls of the old corporatibns, there 
were also other curiae at Rome, used for a 
variety of purposes; the most important of 
which was the curia in which the senate 
generally met ; sometimes simply called curia, 
sometimes distinguished by the epithet Hos- 
tilia, as it was said to have been built by Tul- 
lus Hostilius. 
CURSUS. [CiRCtrs, p. 79.] 
CURU'LIS SELLA. [Sella.] 
CURRUS i&pfia), a chariot, a car. These 
terms appear to have denoted those two- 
wheeled vehicles for the carriage of persons, 
which were open overhead, thus diflFenng from 
the carpentum, and closed in front, in which 
they differed from the cisium. The most es- 
sential articles in the construction of the cur- 
rus were, 1. The rim (avrvO [Antyx]. 2. The 
axle {&^o>v, axis). 3. The wheels kvkXo, rpo- 
Xol, rotae), whicn revolved upon the-axle, and 
were prevented from coming oflF by the inser- 
tion of pins (ht^oXoi) into the extremities of 
the axles. The parts of the wheel were : — 



(o) The na¥6 (ttA^/ivi?, modiohu). (h) 
spokes {KvfjfJLCU, literally, the legt, radii) (c 
The felly (Iruc). (d) The tire (hriaorpw] 
canthus). 4. Tne pole {(wfioq, temo). I 

All the parts above menti<med are seen iti 
the ancient chariot aimezed. 




The Greeks and Romans appear never to 
have used more than one pole and one yoke, 
and the currus thus constructed was com- 
monly drawn by two horses, which were at- 
tached to it by their necks, and therefore called 
di^vyec Imzot,, awupLg, gemini jugaUs, equi bi- 
juges, &c. If a third horse was added, as was 
not unfrequently the case, it was fastened by 
traces. The horse so attached was called 
napffopog, irapdaeipoc, aeipa^opog, in Latin, 
funalis, and is opposed to the ^vyZrai or ^vyuH, 
the yoke-horses. The Latin name for a chariot 
and pair was biga. When a third horse was 
added, it was called tri^a ; and by the same 
analogy a chariot and four was called quadri- 
ga ; in Greek, rerpaopia or TWpLTcirog. 

The horses were commonly harnessed in a 
quadriga after the manner already represent- 
ed, the two strongest horses being placed 
under the yoke, and the two others fastened 
on each side bv means of ropes. This is 
clearly seen in the two quadrigae in the next 
cut, especially in the one on the right hand. 
It represents a chariot overthrown in passing 
the goal at the circus. The charioteer hav- 
ing fallen backwards, the i>oIe and yoke are 
thrown upwards into the air ; the two trace* 
horses have fallen on their knees, and the 



two Toke-hones ■ 
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on theii bind [ H^pof- One of the two nai of cooraa the 

dnier. Ha wu called iivl03(0t, because be 

carrr tvo pec- held the reins, and his compuiion nafmiffdr^f 

ailed in Greek I from going by hu aide oc neu hini. 



In the Homeric ages, chariots were com- 
monly employed on the field of battle. The 
men of tank all took theirchariota with them, 
md in an engagement placed themselTes in 

"cDSTO-DES, [CoMiTl..] 

' CV'ATHUS (Kiadoc), a Greek and Roman 
liquid measure, cotitaining one-twelfth of the 
sextariua, or .0825 of a pint Bngliah. The 
form of the crathuB uaed at Innquets wae 
.that of » small ladle, bj means of which the 
wine was Ceniefed into the drinkin^-cops 
from the large yessel {crater) in which it was 
miied. TwooflheBBcyathi 
in the following woodcul. 



^ 



o the bottom of w 



(BB affiled, inlaid t 
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CY'MBALUM («u«j3qS.ov), s 
almment, in the »hape of two 
which weie held one in each 
performer, sndplayed by being al 
each other. The worn is deriii 
(3of, a hollow. 



DECUMAE. 

attempt to make a code, remained 

only attempt for near one thousand 

ntii the legislation of Justinian. 

L^jfiMTiBi Sacris Faoiundis, somo- 

uied simply Dbcbmtiri Saororum, 

.^ loembers of an ecclesiastical coUe- 

. were elected for life. Their chief 
: to take care of the Sibylline books, 

.pect them on all important occasions 
..and of the senate. 

the kings the care of the Sibylline 

^s cOTQimtted to two men (dmtmvirt) 

. ank. On the expulsion of tne kings, 

. of these books was entrusted to the 

f the patricians, who were exempt^ 

' military and civil duties. Their num- 

increased about the year 367 b. c. to 

vhom five ^ere chosen from the pa- 

and five from the plebeians. Subse- 

their number was still further in- 

^ to fifteen {<pimdecemvin)j probably by 

IS also the duty of the decemviri to 
te the games of Apollo, and the secular 

CIMATIO, the selection, by lot, of 

tenth man for punishment, when any 

T of soldiers in the Roman army had 

guilty <rf any crime. The remainder 

'y had barley allowed to them instead of 

^. This punishment appears ncA to have 

inflicted in the early times of the republic. 

KCRE'TUM seems to mean that which 

i^ermined in a particular case after exam- 

'on or consideration. It is sometimes ap- 

1 to a detennination of the consuls, and 

•^times to a determination of the senate. 

cretum of the senate would seem to differ 

n a senatus-wnstdlum^ in the way above in- 

ted : it was limited to the special occa- 

^ and circumstances, and this would be 

^ whether the decretum was of a judicial 

a legislative character. But this distinc- 

1 in the use of the two words, as applied 

^n act of the senate, was, perhaps, not al- 

'ys observed. 

DE'CUMAE {sc, partes) formed a portion 
the vectigalia of the Romans, and were paid 
subjects whose territory, either by con- 
gest or deditioj had become the property of 
e state {ager puhlicus). They consisted, as 
le name denotes, of a tithe or tenth of the 
reduce of the soil, levied upon the cultivators 
vatorea) or occupiers {j)08se8soresi) of the 
ands, which, from being subject to this pay- 
ment, were called agri decumani. The tax of 
i tenth was, however, generally paid by com 
lands: plantations and vineyards, as requir- 
ing no seed and less labour, paid a fifth of the 
produce. 
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A dmil«r lystem existed in Greece also. 
Peisistratus, for instance, imposed a tax of a 
tenth op the lands of the Athenians, which 
the Peisistratidae lowered to a twentieth. At 
the time of the Persian war the confederate 
Greeks made a vow, by which all the states 
who had surrendered themselves to the enemy 
were subjected to the psyment of tithes for 
the use of the god at Delphi. 

The tithes in the public lands belonging to 
Athens were fairmed out as at Rome to con- 
tractors, called d^KaTovai : the term de/cariT- 
Xoyoi was applied to the collectors ; but the 
callings were, as we might suppose, often 
united in the same person. The title SeKareth 
rat is applied to both. A dendrti, or tenth of 
a different kmd, was the arbitrary exaction 
imposed by the Athenians (b. c. 410) on the 
cargoes of all ships sailing into c^ out of the 
Pontus. They lost it hy the battle of Aegos- 
potami (b. c. 405) ; but it was re-established 
by Thrasybnlus aboat B.C. 391. The ti^e 
was let out to farm. 

DECU'RIA. [ExBRCiTCTs.] 

DECURIO'NES. [Colonia ; Exbbci- 
tus.] 

DECUSSIS. [As, p. 45 a.] 

DEDITI'CII, were those who had taken up 
arms against the Roman pec^le, and being 
conquered, had surrendered themselves. Such 
people did not individually lose their freedom, 
but as a community lost all political existence, 
and of course had no other relation to R<»ne 
than that of subjects. 

DEDUCTO'RES. [Ambitus.] 

DEIPNON (delfcvov), the principal meal 
of the Greeks, dinner. The present article is 
designed to give a sketch of Grecian meals 
and customs connected with them. 

Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — ariston {&pi(TTov), deipnon (detTTVOv), 
dorpon (d(5p7rov). The word ariston uniformly 
means the early, as dorpon does the late meal ; 
but deipnon^ on the other hand, is used for 
either, apparently without any reference to 
time. 

In the Homeric age it appears to have been 
usual to sit during meal-times. Beef, mutton, 
and goat's flesh were the ordihary meats, 
usally eaten roasted. Cheese, flour, and occa- 
sionally fruits, also formed part of the Homeric 
meals. Bread, brought on in baskets, and 
salt {dXct to which Homer gives the epithet 
Oeloc), are mentioned. 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook 
of three meals, called acratisma {iLKoariafia)^ 
ariston, and deipnon. The last, wnich cor- 
responds to the dorpon of the Homeric poems, 
was the evening meal or dinner ; the ariston 
was the luncheon ; and the acroHma, which 



The ejiDbal wM aTerysm , 

being used in the worship of Cybel£, Bacchus, 
Jniio, and all the earlier deitiei of the UreciaD 
and Koman mythology. It ptt*»btT c«™e 
from the Eut. For nilrwn, which some 
have lefemd to the claaa of cyntinb, aee Sib- 
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DAE'DALA (Aaffcl^), (he name oT two 
festiTals, celebrawd in Boeotia in hone 
Juno, and called respectively tli6 Gtm 
the Lta Daidah. The latCei were 
brated by the Plataeana alone ; in the cele- 

, — .; r.L. r — ^^^ which toot placo Only 

the Plataeana were joined 






by 



Boeotiana. 
DAGGERS. [Puoioj SiCi.] 
DANACE liawlKn), properly the ni 
_,_ ._.,..,' ... , ■ , the n: 



the dead to pay the ^rtyman in Hadei. 

DANCING. [SiLTiTio.]. 

DAPHNEPHO'EiA (io^i^Jopio), «. — 
tival celebrated every ninth yeai at Tbebes 

Galauus. Ita nartie was derived from the 
laurel branchoi (Ai^voil which were carried 
by thiMe who took part in its celebration. 

DAREiCUS (daptiKoc), a gold emn of Per- 
Bie, Btamped on one side with the figure of 
an aicber crowned and kneeling upon one 
knee, and on the oChei with a sort of quad- 
It ia supposed 



to have derived its name 
reiui, king of Persia. I 
U. U. lOd. 1.76 farlhings. 



DECE'MVmr, or the " te^^nen." the name 
of various magietratea and fonctionanea at 
Rome, of whom the moat important were: — 

1. Deceutibi LioiaUB ScaiaaNDis, ten 

up a coda trf laws. They were entruated 
with supreme power in the state, and all the 
other magiatrales were suspoided. They 
entered open their office at the beginning of 
the year s. c, 451 i and they diacharged their 
dBlies with diligence, and dispensed justice 
with impartiality. Each administered the 
government day by day in auccesaion as du- 
ring an mterregnum ; and the faacea were 
only carried before the one who preoded for 
the day. They drew up a body of laws, dis- 
tributed into ten sections ; wbicb, after being 
SE^roved of by tbe senate and the comitia, 

i engraven on tablea of metal, and set uj) 

« comitium. On the expiration of their 
of office, all parties were so well satia- 
with the manner in which they had dis- 
charged their duties, that it was resolved to 
coDtinne the same form of government for 
mother year ; more especially as some of the 
decemvirs aaid that their work was not tm- 
isbed. Ten new decemvirs wete accordingly 
sleeted, of whom App. Claudius atone be- 
Itmged tothefoimarbody. These magistratea 
framed several new laws, which were ap- 
proved Of by the centuries, and engraven oa 
iwo additional tables. They acted,'- 

anded by twel" . , ... 

rods only, but the aies, the emblem of aove- 
reignty. They made common cause with the 
""''•"-Ian party, and commilled all kinda of 
^8 upon the persona and property of the 
ans and their families, when their 
year of office expired they refused to reiign 
■ ■ appoint auccesHOrs, At length, th- "" 



Each was at 
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r father 
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pie. The decemvirs were m consequence 
obliged to resign their office, a. c. 449 ; after 
which the uaual magistracies were re-estab- 
lished. 
The ten tables of the former, and the two 
ibles of the latter decemvirs, form together 
je laws of the Twelve Tabtea, which were 
the groundwork of the Soman laws. This, 
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the first attempt to make a code, remained 
also the only attempt for near <me thousand 
years, until the legislation of Justinian. 

2. Decsmyiri Sacris Faoiundis, some- 
times called simply Dbcbmtiri Saororum, 
vreie the members of an ecclesiastical coUe- 

Sum, and were elected for life. Their chief 
ity was to take care of the Sibylline books, 
and to inspect them on all important occasions 
by command of the senate. 

Under the king^s the care of the Sibylline 
books was committed to two men (duwnvirC) 
of high rank. On the expulsion of tne kings, 
the care of these books was entrusted to the 
noblest of the patricians, who were exempt^i 
from all military and civil duties. Their num- 
ber was mcreased about the year 367 b. c. to 
ten, of whom five vfrere chosen from the pa- 
tricians and five from the plebeians. StHiee- 
quently their number was still further in- 
creased to fifteen {quindecemviri)j probably by 
Sulla. 

It was also the doty of the decemviri to 
celebrate the games of Apollo, and the secular 
games. 

DECIMATIO, the selection, by lot, of 
every tenth man for punishment, when any 
number of soldiers in the Roman army had 
been guilty of any crime. The remainder 
usually had barley allowed to them instead of 
wheat. This punishment appears n(H to have 
been inflicted in the early times of the republic. 

DECRE^UM seems to mean that which 
is determined in a particular case afler exam- 
ination or consideration. It is sometimes ap- 
I^ied to a determination of the consuls, an(f 
sometimes to a determination of the senate. 
A decreium of the senate would seem to differ 
from a senatus-consullumy in the way above in- 
dicated : it was limited to the special occa- 
sion and circumstances, and this would be 
true whether the decretum was of a judicial 
or a legislative character., But this distinc- 
tion in the use of the two wotds, as applied 
to an act of the senate, was, perhaps, not al- 
ways observed. 

DE'CUMAE {qc. partes) formed a portion 
of the vectigaHa of the Romans, and were paid 
by subjects whose territory, either by con- 
quest or dediHo, had become the property of 
tne state {ager publiats). They consisted, as 
the name denotes, of a tithe or tenth of the 
produce of the soil, levied upon the cultivators 
{aratorea) or occupiers (possessore^) of the 
lands, which, from being subject to this pay- 
ment, were called ogri decumani. The tax of 
a tenth was, however, generally paid by com 
lands : plantations and vineyards, as requir- 
ing no seed and less labour, paid a fifth of the 
produce. 
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A sinilar aystem existed m Greece alsoi. 

Peisistratus, for instance, imposed a tax of a 
tenth op the lands of the Athenians, which 
the Peisistratidae lowered to a twentieth. At 
the time of the Persian war the confederate 
Greeks made a vow, by which all the states 
who had surrendered themselves to the enemy 
were subiected to the psyment of tithes for 
the use ot the god at Delphi. 

The tithes of the public lands belonging to 
Athens were fainned out as at Rome to con- 
tractors, caUed deKatovai : the term de/can/- 
Xoyot was applied to the collectors ; but the 
callings were, as we might suppose, often 
united in the same person. The title SeKareth 
rat is applied to both. A dcK^, or tenth of 
a different kind, was the arbitrary exaction 
imposed by the Athenians (b. c. 410) on the 
cargoes of all ships sailing into c^ out of the 
Pontus. They lost it by the beKXXe of Aegos- 
potami (a. c. 405) ; but it was re-establi«ied 
by Thrasybulus aboat b. o. 391. The tithe 
was let out to farm. 

DECU'RIA. [ExBROiTas.] 

DECURKyNES. [Colonia ; Exebci- 
'rvs.] 

DECUSSCS. [As, p. 45a.] 

DEDITI'CII, were those who had taken up 
arms against the Roman people, and being 
conquered, had surrendered themselves. Such 
people did not individually lose their freedom, 
but as a community lost all political existence, 
and of course had no other relation to Bixne 
than that of subjects. 

DEDUCTO'RES. [Ambitus.] 

DEIPNON idelfcvov), the principal meal 
of the Greeks, dinner. The present article is 
designed to give a sketch of Grecian meals 
and customs connected with them. 

Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — ariston {apiatov), deipnon (dwrvov), 
dorpon {d6(mov). The wowi ariston uniformly 
means the early, as dorpon does the late meal ; 
but deipnon^ on the other hand, is used for 
either, appar^tly without any r^rence to 
time. 

In the Homeric age it appears to have been 
usual to sit during meal-times. Beef, mutton, 
and goat's flesh were the ordinary meats, 
usally eaten roasted. Cheese, flour, and occa- 
sionally fruits, also formed part of the Homeric 
meals. Bread, brought on in baskets, and 
salt (aXci to which Homer gives the epithet 
delop, are mentioned. 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook 
of three meals, called acrcuisma {itKpariafia)^ 
ariston f and deipnon. The last, which cor- 
responds to the dorpon of the Homeric poems, 
was the evening meal or dinner ; the ariston 
was the luncheon ; and the acroHsma, which 
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aiwwen to th« «ri«toii of HoiDer,WM tbi early 
meal or breakfast. 

The acfH$ma was taken immediately ailer 
rising in the morning. It usnally consisted, 
of bread, dipped in unmixed wine (^Ucparof), 
whence it derived its name. 

Next followed the arUum or luncheon ; bat 
the time at which it was taken is uncertain. 
It is frequently mentioned in Xenophon's Ana«> 
basis, and appears to have been taken at dif- 
ferent times, as would naturally be the case 
with soldiers in active service. We may con- 
clude from many circumstances that this meal 
was taken about the middle of the day, and 
that it answered to the Roman prandium. The 
arisum was usually a simple meal, but of 
course varied according to the habits of indi- 
viduals. 

The principal meal was the deipnon. It was 
usually taken rather late in the day, frequently 
not before sunset. 

The Athenians were a social people, and 
were very fond of dining in company. Enter- 
tainments were usually given, both in the 
heroic ages and later times, when sacrifices 
were offered to the gods, either on public or 
private occasions ; and also on the anniver- 
sary of the birthdays of members of the family, 
or of illustrious persons, whether living or dead. 

When young men wished to dine together 
they frequently contributed each a certain 
sum of ntoney, called tymbole {avfi0oX^), or 
brought their own provisions with them. 
When the first plan was adopted, they were 
said d7r6 avfi^oXuv 6ennfelv% and one indivi- 
dual was usually entrusted with the money 
to procure the provisions, and make all the 
necessary preparations. This kind of enter- 
tainment, m which each g[uest contributed to 
the expense, is mentioned in Homer under the 
name of ipavog. An entertainment in which 
each person brought his own provisions with 
him, or at least contributed something to the 
general stock, was called a delirvov ^izh atro- 
oldoci because the provisions were brought in 
baskets. 

The most usual kind of entertainnnents, 
however, were those in which a person invi- 
ted his friends to his own bouse. It was ex- 
pected tbat they should come dressed with 
more than ordinary care, and also have bathed 
shortly before. As soon as the guests arrived 
at the house of their host, their shoes or san- 
dals were taken off by the slaves, and their 
feet washed. After their feet had been wash- 
ed, the guests reclined on the couches. It 
has already been remarked that Homer never 
describes persons as reclining, but always as 
sitting at their meals ; but at what time the 
change was introduced is uncertain. The 



Dorians of Crete always eat ; bat the otbtf 
Greeks reclined. The Greek women u4 
children, however, like the RoiBan;coDtiDDdl 
to sit at their meals. [Accubatio.] It was 
usual for only two persons to recline on each 
couch. After the guests had placed the»< 
selves on the couches, the slaves brought ia 
water to wash their hands. The dinner was 
then served up ; wheuce we read of t6c rpit 
iri^ttc e/c^^petv, by which expreesioa we in 
to understand not merely the dishes, but tbe 
tables themselves, which were eiDaU enough 
to be used with ease. 

In eating, the Greeks had no knives ci 
forks, but made use of their finders only, a- 
cept in eating soups or other liquids, whick 
they partook of by means of a epooo, called 
fivarlktjy fivarpovi or fivarpo^. 

It would exceed the linuts of this wc^ to 
give an account of the different dishes whidk 
were introduced at a Greek dinner, though 
their number is far below those which were 
usually partaken of at a Roman entertain- 
ment. The most common food among the 
Greeks was the iMi^a, a kind of frumenty or 
soft cake, which was prepared in dififem^ 
ways. Wheaten or barley bread was the 
second most usual species of food; it wai 
sometimes made at home, but more usually 
bought at the market of the upron^Xai or 
upronuXidec. The vegetables ordinarily eat* 
en were mallows QiaXdxvh lettuces (BpiSa^ 
cabbages, (/W^avoz), beans (kvo/jloiS, lentib 
{<j>aKa2)t &c. Pork was the most lavourite 
animal food, as was the case among the Ro* 
mans. It is a curious fact, which Plato has 
remarked, Chat we never read in Homer o( 
the heroes partaking of fish. In later times, 
however, fish was one of the most £avouiite 
articles of food of the Greeks. 

A dinner ^ven by an opulent Athenian 
usually consisted of two courses, C€dled re- 
spectively irpcJTai rpdne^ai and devrepcu rpo- 
ireCai. The first course embraced the whole 
of what we consider the dinner, namely, fi^ 
poultry, meat, &c. ; the second, which cor- 
responds to our dessert and the Roman 6eUa- 
m, consisted of different kinds of fruit, sweet- 
meats, confections, &c. 

When the first course was finished, the ta- 
bles were taken away, and water was given 
to the guests for the purpose of washing their 
hands. Crowns maae of garlands of flowers 
were also then given to them, as well as va- 
rious kinds of perfumes. Wine was not drunk 
till the first course was finished ; but as sora 
as the guests had washed their hands, unmix- 
ed wine was introduced in a large goblet, of 
which each drank a little, after pouring out 
a small quantity as a libation. This libation 
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was sadd to be made to the ** good spirit*' 
{&yadov datfiovog\ and was usually "accom- 
panied with the singing of the paean and the 
playing of flutes. After this libation mixed 
wijoe was brought in, and ^th their first cup 
the guests drank to Aidf 'ZuT^po^. With 
the libations, the dekmon clos^ ^ ahd at the 
introduction of the dessert (^devrepai rpaizi- 
^ai) the ndro^f avfinotnov, or Kd/jLog com- 
menced, of which ah accbuiit is gfiven under 
Symposium. 

DE'LIA {driXia), the name of festivals and 
games celebrated in the island of Delos, to 
which the Cyclades and the neighbouring 
lonians on the coasts belonged. The Delia 
had existed from very early times, and were 
celebrated every fifth year. That the Athe- 
nians took part in these solemnities at a very 
early period, is evident from the DeUastae 
(afterwards called deopol) mentioned in the 
laws of Solon ; the sacred vessel {deDptg)^ 
moreover^ which they sent to Delos every 
year, was said to be the same which Theseus 
nad sent after his return from Crete. 

In the course of time the celebration of this 
ancient paneg^rris in Delos had ceased, and 
it was not revived until b. c. 426, when the 
Athenians, after having purified the island in 
the winter of that year, restored the ancient 
solemnities, and added horse-races, which 
had never before taken place at the Delia. 
After this restoratioii, Athens, being at the 
head of the Ionian confederacy, took the most 
prominent part in the celebration of the Delia : 
and though the islanders, in common with 
Athens, provided the choruses and victims, 
the leader {dp^tdeupoc)^ who conducted the 
whole solemnity, was an Athenian, and the 
Athenians had the superintendence of the 
common sanctuary. 

From these solemnities, belonging to the 
great Delian panegyris, we must distinguish 
the leaser Deltay which were mentioned above, 
and which were celebrated every year, proba- 
bly on the 6th of Thargehon. The Athenians 
on this occasfon sent the sacred vessel {deu>- 

{>/f ), which the priest of Apollo adorned with 
aurel branches, to Delos. The embassy was 
called deapla; and those who sailed to the 
island, decjpot ; and before they set sail a so- 
lemn sacrifice was offered in the Delion^ at 
Marathon, in order to obtain a happy voyage. 
During the absence of the vessel the city of 
Athens was purified, and no criminal was 
allowed to be executed. . 

DELPHI'NIA f<feX^/vm), a festival of the 
same expiatory cnaracter as the ApoUonia, 
which was celebrated in various towns of 
Greece in honour of Apollo, sumamed Del- 
phinius. 

k2 
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DELUBRUM. (Tbmplum.] 

DEMARCHl {6jjfiapxpi)t oflScers, who were 
the head-boroughs or chief magistrates of the 
demi in Attica, and are said to have been first 
appointed by Clisthenes. Their duties were 
various and important. Thus, they convened 
meetings of the demus, and took the votes 
upon kll questions under consideration ; the> 
made and kept a register of the landed es 
tates in their districts, levied the monies due 
to the demus for rent, &c. They succeeded 
to the functions which had been discharged 
by the naucrari of the old constitution. 

DEMENSUM, an allowance of corn, given 
to Roman slaves monthly or daily. It usu- 
ally consisted of four or five modii of com a 
month. 

DEMINUTIO CATITIS. [Caput.] 

DEMIURGI -{dijfiiovpyoC)t magistrates, 
whbse title is expressive of their doing the 
service of the people, existed in several of 
the Peloponnesiaii states. Among the Eleans 
and Mantineans they seem to have been the 
chief executive magistracy. We also read 
of demiurgi in the Achaian league, who pro- 
bably ranked next to the strategic and put 
questions to the vote in the general assembly 
of the confederates. Officers named epidemi- 
urgi, or upper demiurgi, were sent by the Co- 
rinthians to manage the government of their 
colony at Potidaea. 

DEMO'SII {SijfidaioO, public slaves at 
Athens, who were purchased by the state. 
The public slaves, most frequently mentioned, 
formed the city guard ; it was their duty to 
preserve order m the public assembly^ and to 
remove any person whom the pry tanies might 
order. They are generally called bowmen 
(To^drat) ; or from the native country of the 
majority. Scythians (iKvOai) ; and also Speu- 
sinians, from the name of the person who first 
established the force. They originally lived 
in tents in the market-place, and afterwaids 
upon the Areopagus. Their officers had the 
name of toxarchs {rb^apxoC). Their number 
was at first 300, purchased soon after the bat- 
tle of Salamis, but was afterwards increased 
to 1200. 

DEMUS (dnfwc), originally indicated a dis- 
trict or tract of land ; and in this meaning of 
a country district, inhabited and under culti- 
vation, it is contrasted with TrdAtf . 

When Clisthenes, at Athens, broke up the 
four tribes of the old constitution, he substi- 
tuted in their place ten local tribes {AvXai 
TOTTiKaC), each of Which he subdivided into 
ten demioT country parishes, possessing each 
its principal town ; and in some one of these 
demi were enrolled all the Athenian citizens 
resident in Attica, with the exception, per- 
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baps, or those nbo were natiies ur Athena 
itself. These subdivisions cotresponded in 
some degree lo the Tiauiroriaf (vavKpaplai) of 
' ■ - ■' 1 were orisinally one bun- 
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of enrolment was called Aij^iofij:'*' 



DENA'RIUS, [he prmcipal wlver coin 
■unong the Romans, was so called becanee it 
was oiiginally equal to ten asses ; but on the 
reduction of the weight of the as [Aa], it was 
made equal to sixteen asaes, except in miii- 
lar; pay, in which it was still reckoned as 
equal to ten asses. The denarius waa £ist 
coined five years before the fiial Punic wai, 
B.C.369. [Ai 




The average value of the denarii corned at 
the snd of the comnuinweallh is about 8^, 
and those under the empire about T|d. 

If the denarius be leckoned in value S|d., 



is of silver will be of the 



2.125 



Sembella . 



Sestetlius 

Quinarius or Ticloriatus . . 4 1 
Denarius 8 2 

Somedenstii were called amati, because 
their edges were notched lite a saw, which 
appears lo have been done to prove that they 
were solid silver, and not [Jated ; and others 
bigali and ^wtdrigaii, because on theli reverse 
were represented chariots drawn by two and 
four horses respectively. 

DESIGNATOR. [FoNns.] 

DESL'LTOR, a rider in the Roman games, 
who generally rode two horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle, and 
vaulting upon either of IheiE ' ' ' 



leied woodcut shows three Bguiee of 
desullores. 



DIADE'MA, originally a white fillet, tuad 
(o eocircle (he bead. It Ii repreaenled on the 
head of Dionysus [see cot, p. .], and was, 
; It- — ledbykingaas 

AE (diairnrof), or Jfbitntors, 
re of two kinds 1 tbnna public 
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aztd appointed by lot (/cA^p6)roO» ^o other 
private, and chosen (alperoC) by the parties 
who referred to them the decision of a disputed 
point, instead of trying it beforo a court of 
justice ; the judgments of both, according to 
Aristotle, being founded on equity rather than 
law. The number of public arbitrators seems 
to have been 40, four for each thbe. llieir 
jurisdiction was confined to civil cases. 

DICASTES {duca<rHf^)f the name of a 
judge, or rather juryman, at Athens. The 
conditions of his eligibility were, that lie 
should. be a free citixen, in the enjoyment of 
his full franchise {iiriTifjUa^ and not less than 
thirty years of age, and ot persons so quali- 
fied six thousand were selected by lot for the 
service of every year. Their appointment 
took place every year under the conduct of 
the nine archons and their official scribe ; each 
of these ten personages drew b]r lot the names 
of six hundred persons of the tribe assigned to 
him : the whole number so selected was again 
divided by lot into ten sections oi 500 each, 
together with a supernumerary one, consist- 
ing of a thousand persons, from among whom 
the occasional denciencies in the sections oi 
500 might be supplied. To each of the ten 
sections one of the ten first letters of the al- 
phabet was appropriated as a distinguishing 
mark, and a small tablet {irivdKiov)^ inscribea 
with the letter of the section and the name of 
the indivMlual, was delivered ^as a certificate 
of his appointment to each dicast. 

Before proceeding to the exercise of his 
functions, the dicast was obliged to swear the 
(^cial oath. This oath being taken, and the 
divisi(ms made as above mentioned, it remain- 
ed to assign the courts to the several sections 
of dicasts in which they "were to sit. This 
was not, like the first, an appointment in- 
tended to last during the year, but took place 
under the conduct of the thesmothetae, de 
novOf every time that it was necessary to im- 
panel a number of dicasts. As soon as the 
allotment had taken place, each dica^ re- 
ceived a staff, on which was painted the letter 
and the colour of the court awarded him> 
which might serve both as a ticket to procure 
admittance, and also to distinguish him from 
any loiterer that might endeavour clandes- 
tinely to obtain a ^tting after business had be- 
gun. While in court, and probably from the 
hand of the presiding magistrate(^ye/AUi^ duCa- 
<mfplov)f he received the token or ticket that 
entitled him to receive his fee (diK<iaTiK6v). 
This payment is said to have been first fnsti- 
tuted by Pericles, and was originally a single 
obolus ; it was increased by Cleon to thnce 
that amount about the 88th Olympiad. 
DICE, game of. [Tsssbsa.] 



DICE' {diKfj}, signifies generallr any pro- 
ceedings at law by one party directly or medi- 
ately against others. The object of all such 
actions is to protect the body politic, or one 
or more of its mdividuid members, from injury 
and aggression; a distinction which has in 
most countries suggested the division of all 
causes into two ^at classes, the public and 
the private, and assigned to each its peculiar 
form and treatment. At Athens the first of 
these was implied by the terms public dUaij 
or iyHveCt or «till more peculiarly by ypa<^ai ; 
causes of the other class were termed private 
6iKait or iyOveCt or simply dlxai in its limited 
sense. 

In a diKijt <^Y the person whose rights were 
alleged to be affected, or the legal protector 
{Kppiog) oi such person, if a minor or other- 
wise incapable of appearing s%tojure, was per- 
mitted to institute. an action as plaintiff; in 
public causes, vrith the exception of some few 
m which the person injured or his family were 
peculiarly txmnd and interested to act, any 
tree citizen, and sometimes, when the state 
was directly attacked, almost any alien, was 
empowered to do so. The court fees, called 
nrytonna, were paid in private but not in pub- 
lic causes, and a public prosecutor that com- 
promised the action with the defendant was 
m most casea punished by a fine of a thousand 
drachmae and a modified disfranchisement, 
while there was no legal impediment at any 
period of a private lawsuit to the reconcilia- 
tion of the htigant parties. 

The proceedings in the 61kij were com- 
menced by a summons {irpd^itAriffic) to the 
defendant to appear on a certain day before 
the proper magistrate (e/f ayovevf), and there 
answer the charges preferrea against him. 
This summons was often served by the plain- 
tiff in person, accompanied by one or two wit- 
nesses (icXf^r^pef), whose names were endorsed 
upon the declaration (X^ftf or iyK^n/ia). Be- 
tween the service of^tne summons and ap- 
pearance of the parties before the magistrate. 
It is very probable that the law prescribed the 
intervention of a period of five days. If both 
parties appeared, the proceedings commenced 
by the plaintiff putting in his declaration, and 
at the same time depositinpr his share of the 
court fees (Tr/wravcm), which were trifling in 
amount, but the non-payment c^ which was a 
fatal objection to the rarther progress of a 
cause. When these were paid, it became the 
duty of the magistrate, if no manifest objec- 
tion appeared on the face of the declaration, 
to cause it to be written out on a tablet, and 
exposed for the inspection of the public on the 
wall or other place that served as the cause 
list of hi> court. 
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The magistrate then appointed sday for the 
further proceedings of the anacmt>.[ANACRi- 
sis]. If the plaintiff failed to appear at the 
anacrisis, the suit, of course, fell to the 
ground ; if the defendant made default, judg- 
ment passed against him. An affidavit might 
at this, as well as at other periods of the ac- 
tion, be made in behalf of a person unable to 
attend upon the given day, and this would, if 
allowed, have the effect of postponing further 

Eroceedings {vTzu>iwaia) ; it might, however, 
e combated by a counter-affidavit, to the 
effect that the alleged reason was unfounded 
or otherwise insufficient {avOvnofioaia) ; and 
a question would arise upon this point, the 
decision of which, when adverse to the de- 
fendant,would render him liable to the penalty 
of contumacy. The plaintiff waa in this case 
said ipTJfiijv i2.ecv ; tne defendant, kpiffiriv ix^ 
"kelv, dUfjv being the word omitted in both 
phraser. The anacrisis began with the affi- 
davit of the plaintiff (;rpoci>a<wrm), then fol- 
lowed the answer of the defendant (dvrcj- 
fjLoaiay or ^vTiypcu^)^ then the parties pro- 
duced their respective witnesses, and reduced 
their evidence to writing, and put in originals, 
or authenticated copies, of all the records, 
deeds, and contracts that might be useful in 
establishing their case, as well as memoranda 
of offers and requisitions then made by either 
side (7rpo/cX^ffe/.f). The whole of the docu- 
ments were then, if the cause took a straight- 
forward course {evdvdLKia)^ enclosed on the 
last day of the anacrisis in a casket ikxlvog)^ 
which was sealed, and entrusted to the cus- 
tody of the presiding magistrate, till it was 
produced and opened at the trial. During the 
interval no alteration in its contents was per- 
mitted, and accordinglv evidence, that nad 
been discovered after the anacrisis was not 
producible at the trial. In some causes, the 
trial before the dicasts was by law appointed 
to come on within a given time ; in such as 
werfe not provided for by s'lch regulations,i|ve 
may suppose that it would principally depend 
upon the leisure of the magistrate. Upon the 
court being assembled, the magistrate called 
on the cause, and the plaintiff opened his case. 
At the commencement of his speech, the 
proper officer (6 ^0' vdwp) filled the clepsydra 
with water. As long as the water flowed 
horn this vessel the orator was permitted to 
speak ; if, however, evidence was to be read 
by the officer of the court, or a law recited, 
the water was stopped till the speaker recom- 
menced. The quantity of water, or, in other 
words, the length of the speeches, was differ- 
ent in different causes. After the speeches 
of the advocates, which were in general two 
on each side, and the incidental leadisig of 
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the docomentanr and other evidence, the di* 
casts proceeded to give their judgment I7 
ballot. 

When the principal point at issue was de- 
cided in favour of the plaintiff, there foltowed 
in many cases a farther discussicm as to tbe 
fine or punishment to be infficted on the (k> 
fendant {iradelv ^ ajrortaai). All actions 
were divided into two classes, — dyuvec ^t^' 
fitjToit niits not to be assessed, in whith tbe 
fine, or other penalty, was determined.by tl» 
laws ; and uyCtve^ TLfiriTolt suits to be assessed^ 
in which the penalty had to be fixed by tbe 
judges. If the suit was an aycjv Tifjt^roc, 
the plaintiff generally mentioned in theplew- 
ings the punishment which he considered tbe 
defendant deserved {Tifinfjui) ; and the defead- 
luit was allowed to make a counter-asse^- 
ment iavTirifiuaOai or if7roTifid<T6ai)j and to 
argue before the judges why tbe assessment 
of the plaintiff ought to be changed or miti- 
gated. In certain causes which were deter- 
mined by the laws, any of the judges was 
allowed to propose an additional assessment 
{npogrifirifia) ; the amount of which, howev- 
er, appears to have been usually fixed by tbe 
laws. Thus, in certain cases of. theft, tbe 
additional penalty was fijied at five days' and 
nights' imprisonment. : 

Upon judgment being given in a private 
suit, the Athenian law left its execution very 
much in the hands of the successful party, 
who was empowered to seize the movables 
of his antagonist as a pledge for the pmymeat 
of the money, or institute an action of eject- 
ment {hBoi>%Ti^) against the refractory debtor. 
The judgment of a court of dicasts was m 
general decisive ^Ikti airoreTivg) ; but upon 
certain occasions, as, for instance, when a 
gross case of perjury or conspiracy could be 
proved by the unsuccessful party to have op- 
erated to his disadvantage, the cause, npoa 
the conviction of such conspirators or witness- 
es, might be commenced de novo. ^ 

DICTA'TOR. The name and office of 
dictator are ccmfessedly of Latin origin: thus 
we read of a dictator at Tusculum in early, 
at Lanuvium in very late times. 

Among the Romans, a dictator was gener- 
ally appointed in circumstances of extraordi- 
nary danger, whether from foreign enesnies 
or domestic sedition. Instances occur very 
frequently in the early books of Livy, from 
whcHn we learn that a dictator was sometimes 
created for the following purposes also : — 1. 
For fixing the " clavus annalis" on the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, in times of pestilence or civil 
discord. 2. Por holding the comitia, or elec- 
tions, ii^ the absence of the consuls. 3. Foi 
appointing holyday« (Jerkarvm constUuendMrvfn 
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€au$a) on the appearance of prodigies, and 
officiating at the ludi Romani, if the praetor 
cbuid not attend ; also for holding trials, and 
on one occasion, for filling up vacancies in 
the senate. 

According to the oldest authorities, the 
dictatorship was instituted at Rome in b. c. 
501, ten years after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quinii, and the first dictator was said to have 
been T. Lartius, one of the consuls of the 
year. Another account states, that the con- 
suls of the year in which the first dictator 
was appointed were of the Tarquinian party, 
and therefore distrusted. 

This traditfon naturally suggests the infer- 
ence, that the dictator was on this first occa- 
sion appointed to direct and supersede the 
consuls, not only with a view to foreign wars, 
but also for the-purpose of summarily punish- 
ing any member of the state, whether belong- 
ing to the commonalty or tne governing pa- 
tricians, who should be detected in plotting 
for the restoration of the exiled king. The 
powers with which a dictator was invested, 
will show how far his authority was adequate 
for such an object. 

In the first place« he was formerly called 
magister fopuU^ or master of the patricians or 
burghers ; and though created for six months 
only, Ws power within the city was as su- 
preme and absolute as that of the consuls 
without. In token of this, the fasces and se- 
cures (the latter, instruments of capital pun- 
ishment) were carried before him, even in the 
city. Again no appeal against the dictator 
was at first allowed either to the commons 
or the burghers, although the latter had, even 
under the kings, enjoyed the privilege of ap- 
pealing from them to the great council of the 
patricians {vnnocare ad pcmdum) ; a privilege 
which the valerian laws had secured to the 
plebeians likewise. This right, however, was 
subsequently obtained by the patricians, and 
perhaps eventually by the plebeians. 

Moreover, no one was eligible for the dic- 
tatorship unless he had previously been con- 
sul or praetor. The first plebeian dictator 
was C. Martins Rutilus, nominated by the 
plebeian consul, M. Popillius Laenas, b. c. 

356. , . ^ 

With respect to the mode of election, the 
common practice was, for the senate to select 
an individual, who was nominated {dictus) in 
the dead of the night by one of the consuls, 
and then received the imperium or sovereign 
authority from the assembly of the curies. 
This ratification was in earlv times indispens- 
able to the validity of the election, just as it 
had been necessary for the kings, even after 
their election by the curies^ to apply to them 
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for investiture with the imperium. In later 
times^ however, and after tne passing of the 
Maenian law, the conferring otthe imperium 
was a mere form. Thenceforward it was 
only necessary that the consul should consent 
to proclaim the person nominated by the se- 
nate. 

The authority of a dictator is said to have 
been supreme m everything ; but there were 
some limitations to his power. 1. The period 
of office was only six months, and at the end 
of that time a dictator might be brought to 
trial for any acts of tyranny committed by him 
while in power. Many, however, resigned 
their authority before the expiration of the 
six months, a/ter completing the business for 
which t^hey were appointed. 2. A dictator 
could not draw on the treasury beyond the 
credit granted him by the senate, nor go out 
of Italy, nor even ride on horseback without 
the permission of the people ; a regulation 
apparently capricious, but perhaps intended 
to show whence his authority came. The 
usurped powers of the dictators Sulla and 
Julius Caesar are, of course, not to be com- 
pared with the genuine dictatorship. After 
the death of the Tatter, the office was abolish- 
ed for ever by a law of Antony, the consul. 
The title, indeed, was oflfered to Augustus, 
but he resolutely refused it in consequence 
of the odium attached to it from the conduct 
of Sulla when dictator ; in fact, even during 
the later ages of the republic, and for one 
hundred and twentjrvears previous to Sulla's 
dictatorship, the office itself had been in 
abeyance, tnough the consuls were frequently 
invested, in time of danger, with something 
like a dictatorial power, by a senatusconsul- 
tum, empowering them to take measures for 
securing the state against harm (lU darent ope- 
rant ne quid respublica detrimenti caperet). 

Together with the master of the burghers, 
or the dictator, there was always a magister 
e^'tkm, or master of the knights, chosen by the 
dictator, though sometimes apparently by the 
senate or the people. 

DIES {fifikfxi\ a day. The name diea was 
applied, luie our word day^ to the time during 
which, according to the notions of the ancients, 
the sun performed his course around the earth, 
and this time they called the civil day {dies 
civilist in Greek wrfty/xepov, because it in- 
cluded both night and aay). The natural day 
{dies natrtralis)j or the time from the rising to 
the setting oi the sun,was likewise designated 
by the name dies. The civil day began with 
the Greeks at the setting of the sun, and with 
the Romans at midnight. 

At the time of the Homeric poems the natu- 
ral day was divided into three parts. The first. 
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called if6c, began wHh oxmriae, and compire- 
hended the whole space of time during which 
liffht seemed to be iocreasing. t. e. till mid -day. 
The second part was called -;<e(Tov ^iiap or 
mid-day, during which the sun was thought 
to stand still. The third part bore the name 
of 6el2,Ti or de/eXov vf^ap, which derived its 
name from the increased warmth of the at- 
mosphere. Among the Athenians the first and 
last of the divisions made at the time of Homer 
were afterwards subdivided into two parts. 
The earlier part of the morning was termed 
Trjowior TTp^ r^f })fiif>a^ : the latter, nXtjOoi>(Jijc 
T»f iiyopd^j or nepl irX^Oovffav dyoodtf. The 
ueoov ijfiap of Homer was afterwards exjpress- 
ed by fieoTj/ifiplOi fUoov ^fiepc^t or fiiatf ffuepa, 
and comprehended, as before, the middle of 
the day, when the sun seemed neither to rise 
nor to decline. The two parts of the after- 
noon were called delT^ irpcStrf or irpotoi ^nd 
df/yl^ drblrj or btfda. This division continued 
to be ooserved down to the latest period of 
Grecian history, though another more accu- 
rate division was introduced at an earlv period ; 
for Anaximander, or, according to others, his 
disciple Anaximenes, is said to have made 
the Greeks acquainted with the use of the 
Babylonian chronometer or sun-dial (called 
rroAog or Ctpo^dyiov), by means of which the 
natural day was divided into twelve equal 
spaces of tmie. 

The division of the day most generally ob- 
served by the Romans, was that into temjms 
antemeridianvm and pomeridiammij the meridits 
itself being only considered as a point at which 
the one ended and the other commenced. But 
as It was of importance that this moment 
should be known, an especial officer [Accbn- 
sus] was appointed, who proclaimed the time 
of mid-day. The division of the day into 
twelve equal spaces, which were shorter in 
winter than in summer, was adopted at the 
time when artificial means of measuring time 
were introduced among the Romans from 
Greece. This was about the year b.c 291, 
when L. Papirius Cursor, after th^e war with 
Pyrrhus in southern Italy, brought to Rome 
an instrument called aolarnun futrolopwn, or 
simply solarium. But as the solarium had 
been made for a different meridian, it showed 
the time at Rome v6ry incorrectly. Scipio 
Nasica, therefore, erected in B.C. 159, a pub- 
lic clepsydra, which indicated the hours of 
the nignt as well aa of the day. Even after 
the erection of this clepsydra it was custom- 
ary for one of the subordinate officers of the 
praetor to proclaim the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours ; which shows that the day was, like 
the night divided into £Dur parts, each consist- 
iBg of three hours. 
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All the days of the year were, acooiding to 
different points of view, divided by the Romans 
into different classes. For the purpose of the 
administration of justice all days were divided 
into dies fasti and dies nefasti. 

DiKs FASTI WQre the da^rs on which the 
praetor was allowed to administer justice in 
the public courts ; they derived their name 
from /art (/art tria verba ; dOt dico^ addico). On 
,some of the dies fasti comitia could be held, 
but not on all. The regular dies fosti were 
marked in the Roman calendar by the letter F, 
and their number in the course iMf the year 
was 38. Besides these there were certain 
days called tlUes interdsi, on which the praetor 
might hold his courts, but not at all hours, so 
that sometimes one half of such a~day was 
/(wfvM, while the other half was nefastus. Their 
number was 65 in the year. 

Diss nbpasti were days on which neither 
courts of justice nor cooutia were allowed to 
be held, and which were dedicated to other 
purposes. The term dies nefasti, which origi- 
nally had nothing to do with religion, but sim- 
ply mdicated days on which no courts were to 
be held, was in subsequent times applied to 
religious days in general, as dies nefasti were 
mostly dedicated to the worship of the gods. 

In a religious point of view all days of the 
year were either dies festiy or dies profestiy or 
dies intercisi. According to the definition given 
by Macrobius, diesftsti w^e dedicated to the 
gods, and spent with sacrifices, repasts, games, 
and other solemnities ; dies profesti belonged 
to men for the administration d their private 
and public affairs. Dies intercisi were ccnn- 
mon between gods and men, that is, partly de- 
vdted to the worship of the gods, partly to the 
transaction of ordinary business. 

Dies profestivrere either dies fasti, or dies 
eomitiales, that is, days on which comitia were 
held, or dies comperendini, that is, days to 
which any action was allowed to be trans- 
ferred ; or dies stati, that is, days set apart for 
causes between Roman citizens and foreign- 
ers ; or dies proeliales, that is, aU days on which 
religion did not,forbid the commencement of a 
war. 

DIFFAREATIO. [Divobtidm.] 

DIM ACHA E {diituxcu), Macedoman horse- 
soldiers, who also tbught on foot when occa- 
sion required, like our dragoons. 

DImInU-TIO CA'PITIS. [Caput.] 

DINNERS, Greek [Dbipnon], Roman 

[COENA.I 

DION V'SIA {Aiovi)<na\ festivals celebrat- 
ed in various parts of Greece in honour of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), and characterized by ex- 
travagant merriment and enthusiastic joy. 

Drnnkenness, and the boisterous dmisic of 
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flutes, cymbals, and drums, were likewise 
common to all Bacchic festivals. In the pro- 
cessi(»is called Olcuroi (from dela^u)^ with 
which they wete celebrated, women also took 
part in the disguise of Bacchae, Lenae, Thy- 
ades, Naiades, Nymphs, &c., adorned with 
garlands of ivy, and bearing the thyrsus in 
their hands, so thai the whole train represent- 
ed a population inspired and actuated by the 
powerful presence of the god. The choruses 
sung on the occasion were called dithyrambs, 
and were hymns addressed to the god in the 
freest metres and with the boldest imagery, in 
which his exploits and achievements were 
«xtolled. [Chorus.] The phallus, the sym- 
bol of the fertility of nature, was also carried 
in these processions. The indulgence in 
drinking was considered by the Greeks as a 
duty of gratitude which they owed to the giver 
of the vine; hence in sdme places it was 
thought a crime to remain sober at IheDiony sia. 

The Attic festivals of Bacchus were four 
in number: the Rvral or Leaser Dionysia 
(AtovuffLa KOf* iiypoiiCt or uiKpd)^ the Lenaea 
{Afyvcua)f the Anihesteria (*Av6e(rT^pui\ and 
the City or Oreat DUmysia {Aiovvma kv aarei, 
AffTiKd or fteydXa). The season of the year 
sacred to Bacchus was during the months 
nearest to the shortest day ; ana the Attic fes- 
tivals were accordingly celebrated in Poseide- 
on,Gamelion, Anthesterion, and Elaphebolion. 

The Rural or Lesser Dionysia^ a vmtage fes- 
tival, were celebrated in the various domes of 
Attica in the nionth of Poseideon, and were 
under the superintendence of the several local 
magistrates, the demarchs. This was doubt- 
lesi» the most ancient of all, and was held with 
the highest degree of merriment and freedom ; 
even slaves enjoyed full freedom during its 
celebration, ana their boisterous shouts on the 
occasion were almost intolerable. It is here 
that we have to seek for tho origin of comedy, 
in the jests and the scunrilors abuse which 
the peasants vented upon the bystanders from 
a waggon in which they rode about, The 
Dionysia in the Peiraeeus, as well as those of 
the other domes of Attica, belonged to the 
lesser Dionysia. 

The second festival, the Lenaea (from Xiivdr^ 
the wine-press, from which also the month 
of Gamelion was called by the loniaps Lenae- 
od), was celebrated in the month of Game- 
lion ; the place of its celebration was the an- 
cient temple of Bacchus Limnaeus (from 
?Uu9fV, as the district was originally a swamp). 
Tms temple was called the Lenaeon. The 
Lenaea were celebrated with a procession 
and scenic contests in tragedy and comedy. 
The procession probably went to the Lenae- 
on, where a goat (Tpdyos, hence the chorus 



and the tragedy which arose out of it were 
called rpayiKo^ XPP^* *™^ rpay^la) was 
sacrificed, and a chorus standing around the 
altar sang the dithyrambic ode to the god. 
As the dithyramb was the element out of 
which, by the introducticm of an actor trage- 
dy arose [Chorus], it is natural that, in the 
scenic c(Hitests of mis festival, tragedy should 
have preceded comedy. The poet who wished 
Ms play to be brought out at the Lenaea applied 
to the second archon, who had the superin- 
tendence of this festival, and who gave him the 
chorus if the piece was thought to deserve it. 

The third festival, the Anthesteria, was cel- 
ebrated on the 11 th, 12th, and 13th days of 
the month of Anthesterion. The second ar- 
chon likewise superintended the celebration 
of the Anthesteria, and distributed the prises 
among the victors in the various games which 
were carried on during the season. The first 
day was called iridoiyla : the second, x^C • 
and the tiiird, xVTpot. The first day derived 
its name from the opening of the casks to 
taste the wine of the preceding year ; the se- 
cond from x^vSt the cup, and seems to have 
been the day devoted to drinking. The third 
day had its name from r^rpog, a pot, as on 
this day persons offered pots with flowers, 
seeds, or cooked vegetables, as a sacrifice to 
Bacchus and Hermes (Mercury) Chthonius. 

It is uncertain whether dramas were per- 
formed at the Anthesteria ; but it is supposed 
that comedies were represented, and that tra- 
gedies which were to be brought out at the 
great Dionysia were perhaps rehearsed at the 
Anthesteria. The mysteries connected with 
the celebration of the Anthesteria were held 
at night. 

The fourth festival, the City or Great Dio- 
nyna, w^ celebrated about tne 12th of the 
month of ElapheboUon ; but we do not know 
whether they lasted more than one day or 
not. The order in which the solemnities 
took place was as follows : — the ^reat publk 
procession, the chorus of boys, the c^nuu 
[Chorus], comedy, and, lastly, tragedy. Of 
the dramas which were penormed at the 
great Dionysia, the tragedies at least were 
generally new pieces ; repetitions do not, how- 
ever, seem to have been excluded from any 
Dionysiac festival. The first archon had the 
superintendence, and |fave the chorus to the 
dramatic poet who wished to bring out his 
piece at this festival. The prize awarded to 
the dramatist for the best play consisted of a 
crown, sand his name was proclaimed in the 
theatre of Bacchus. As the great Dionysia 
were celebrated at the beginning of spnng^ 
when the navigation was re-opened, Athens 
was not only visited by numbers of country 
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people, bat also by strangers from other parts 
of Ureece, and the various amusements and 
exhibitions on this occasion Were not unlike 
those of a modem fair. 

The worship of Dionysus, whom the Ro- 
mans called Bacchus, or rather the Bacchic 
mysteries and orgies {BacckancUia), are said 
to have been introduced from southern Italy 
into Etruria, and from thence to Rome, where 
for a time they were carried on in secret, and, 
during the latter period of their existence, at 
night. The initiated, according to Livy, not 
omy indulged in feasting and drinking at their 
meeting, but when their minds were heated 
with wine they practised the coarsest excess- 
es end the most unnatural vices. The time 
of initiation lasted ten days; on the tenth, 
the person who was to be initiated took a so- 
lemn meal, underwent a purification by wa- 
ter, and was led into the sanctuary {Baccha- 
nal). At first only women were initiated, and 
the orgies were celebrated every year during 
three days. But Pacula Annia, a Campanian 
matron, pretending to act tinder the direct 
influence of Bacchus, changed the whole 
method of celebration : she admitted men to 
the initiation, and transferred the solemniza- 
tion, which had hitherto taken place during 
the daytime, to the night. Instead of three 
days in the year, she ordered that the Bac- 
chanalia should be held during five days in 
every month. It was from that time Chat 
these orgies were carried on vnth frightful 
licentiousness and excesses of every kind. 
The evil at length became so alarming, that, 
in B. c. 186, the consuls, by the command of 
the senate, instituted an investigation into 
the nature and object of these new rites. The 
result was that numerous persons were ar- 
rested, and some put to death ; and that a de- 
cree of the senate was issued, commanding 
that no Bacchanalia should be held either in 
Rome or Italy ; that if any one should think 
such ceremonies necessary, or if he could not 
neglect them without scruples or making 
atonements, he should apply to the praetor 
urbaaus, who might then consult the senate. 
If the permission should be granted to him in 
an assembly of the senate, consisting of not 
less than one hundred members, he might 
solemnize the Bacchic sacra; but no more 
than five persons were to be present at the 
celebration ; there should be no common fund 
and no master of the sacra or priest. A bra- 
zen table containing this important document 
was discovered near Bari, m southern Italy, 
in the year 1640, and is at present in the im- 
perial Museum of Yienna. 

While the Bacchanalia were thus suppresa- 
ed, another more simple and innocent festival 
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of Bacchus, the Uberalia (from Ltboy^lt 
her PateTy a name of Bacchus), c<HitinQed ti 
be celebrated at Rome every year ontheltt 
of March. Priests and aged pnestesM^ 
adorne.d with garlands of ivy, carried thra^ 
the city wine, honcv, cakes, and sweeuneitt, 
together with an altar with a handle (»i* 
ara\ in the middle of which there was asmll 
fire-pan ijocidus)^ in which from time to m 
sacrifices were^umt. On this day E(Miai 
youths who had attained their sixteenth yen 
received the toga virUia. 

DICTA, a vessel having two ears («Tfl)ff 
handles, used for holding wine. It appein 
to have been much the same as the amphon. 
[Amphora.] 

DIPLO'MA, a writ or public docranatt, 
which conferred upon a person any right a 
privilege. During the republic, it was grant- 
ed by the consuls and senate ; and under the 
empire; by the emperor and the magistralei 
whom he authorized to do so. It consisted 
of two leaves, whence it derived its name. 

DIPTYCHA rdiTrrvra), two writing \^ 
lets, which coula be fojded together. Thff 
were commonly made of wood and coreia! 
over with wax. 

DIRIBITO'RES, officers in the comitii, 
whose duty it was to divide the votes (teW 
/ae), when taken out of the cUtae^ or ballflt- 
boxes, so as to determine which had the vat 
jority. They handed them over to the «» 
todest who checked them off by points mari»i 
on a tablet. 

DISCUS (d/<T/cof),a circular plate ofstom 
or metal, made for throwing to a distance s 
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an exerciae of strength and dexterity. It was 
one of the principal gymnastic exercises of 
the ancients, being included in the PentatMum. 
The nreceding woodcut represents a player 
with tne discus, and is copied from an ancient 
statue by Myron. 
DISPENSATOR. [Calculator.] ' 
DITHYRAMBUS. [Chorus.] 
DIVERSO'RIUM. [Caupona] 
DIVINATIO ifiavriK^h a power in man 
which foresees future things by means of 
those signs which the gods throw in his way. 
Among the Greeks the manteis {jiavreig)^ 
or seers, who announced the future, were 
supposed to be under the direct influence of 
the ^ods, chiefly that of Apollo. In many 
families of seers the inspir^ knowledge of 
the future was considered to be hereditaurv, 
and to be transmitted from father to son. To 
these families belonged the lamids^ who from 
Olympia spread over a considerable part oi 
Greece; the Branchidae, near Miletus; the 
Eumolpids, at Athens and £leusis ; the Tel- 
liads, the Acamanian seers, and others. Along 
with the seers we may also mention the Ba- 
cides and the Sibyllae. Both existed from a 
very remote time, and were distinct from the 
manteis so far as they pretended to derive 
their knowledge of the future from sacred 
books ixpfidfiol) which they consulted, and 
which were in some places, as at Athens and 
Rome, kept by the government or some espe- 
cial officers, in the acropolis and in the most 
revered sanctuary. The Bacides are said to 
have been descended from one or more pro- 
phetic nymphs of the name of Bacis. The 
Sibyllae were prophetic women, probably 
of Asiatic origm, whose peculiar custom 
seems to have been to wander with their sa- 
cred books from place to place. The Sibylla, 
whose books gamed so great an importance 
at Rome, is reported to nave been the Ery- 
thraean: the books which she was said to 
have sold to one of the Tareuins were care- 
fuUy concealed from the public, and only ac- 
cessible to the duumvirs. 

Besides these more respectable prophets 
and prophetesses, there were numbers of di- 
viners of an inferior order {xPVafto^oyoCjt'Vfh.o 
made it their business to explam all sorts of 
signs, and to tell fortunes. They were, how- 
ever, more particularly popular with the lower 
orders, who are every wnere most ready to bfe- 
lieve what is most marvellous and least en- 
titled to credit. 

No public undertaking of any consequence 
was ever entered upon by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans without consulting the will of the gods, 
by observing the signs which they sent, espe- 
cially those in the sacrifices ofiered for the 



purpose, and by which they were thought to 
mdicate the success or the failure oi the un- 
dertaking. For this kind of divination no di- 
vine inspiration was thought necessary, but 
merely experience and a certain knowledge 
acquired br routine ; and although in some 
cases priests were appointed for the purpose 
of observing and explaining signs [Augur ; 
Haruspex]], yet on any sudden emergency, 
especially m private affairs, any one who met 
with somethmg extraordinary, might act as 
his own interpreter. The prmcipal signs by 
which the gods were thought to declare their 
will, were things connected with the offering 
of sacrifices, the flight and voice of birds, aH 
kinds of natural phenomena, ordinary as well 
as extraordinary, and dreams. 
^ The interpretation of signs of the first class 
(UpoptavTela or UpoffKOwlOt hanupicium or ars 
fuaruapicina) was, according to Aeschylus, the 
invention of Prometheus, it seems to nave 
been most cultivated by the Etruscans, among 
whom It was raised into a complete science, 
and from whom it passed to the Romans. Sa- 
crifices were either offered for the special pur- 
pose of consulting the gods, or in the ordinary 
way; but in both cases the signs were ob- 
served, and when they were propitious, the 
sacrifice was said KoXXuoelv. The principal 
points that were generally observed wcgre, 1. 
The manner in which the victim approached 
the altar. 2. The nature of the intestines 
with respect to their colour and smoothness ; 
the liver and bile wereof particular importance. 
3. The nature of the flame which consumed 
the sacrifice. Especial care was also taken 
during a sacrifice, that no inauspicious or 
frivolous words were uttered by any of the 
bystanders: hence the admomtions of the 
priests, ehjffjiulTe and eif^fila, or Qiydre, 
aioirare, favete UnguiSt and others; for im- 
proper expressions were not only thought to 
pollute and profane the sacred act, but to be 
unlucky omens. 

The art of interpreting signs of the second 
class was called oloviaTiK^, tn^urium, or axu- 
pichtm. It was, like the former, common to 
Greeks and Romans, but never attained the 
same degree of importance in Greece as it did 
in Rome. [Auspicium.] The Greeks, when 
observing the flight of birds, turned their face 
toward the north, and then a bird appearing 
to the right (east), especially an eagle, a heron, 
or a falcon, was a favourable sign; while 
birds appearing to the left (west) were con- 
sidered as unlucky signs. 

Of greater importance than the appearance 
of animals, at least to the Greeks, were the 
phenomena in the heavens, particularly during 
any public transaction, Among the unlucky 
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phenomena in the heavens {StocrTiiiieTaf signa, 
or porterUa) -were thunder and lightning, an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, earthquakes, rain 
of blood, stones, milk, &c. Any one of these 
signs was sufficient at Athens to breakup the 
assembly of the people. In common life, 
things apparently of no importance, when oc- 
curring at a critical moment, were thought by 
the ancients to be signs sent by the gods, from 
which conclusions might be drawn respecting 
the future. Among these comn^on occurrences 
we may mention sneezing, twinkling of the 
eyes, tinkling of the ears, &c. 

The art of interpreting dreams (dveipono- 
A/a), which had probably been introducea into 
Europe from Asia, where it is still a universal 
practice, seems in the Homeric age to have 
Deen held in high esteem, for dreams were 
said to be sent by Jupiter. In subsequent times, 
that class of (uviners who occupied them- 
selves with the interpretation of dreams, 
seems to have been very numerous and popu- 
lar ; but they neveK enjoyed any protection 
from the state, and were chiefly resorted to 
by private individuals. The subject of oraclejs 
is treated in a separate article. [Oraculum.] 

The word divinatio was used in a particular 
manner by the Romans as a law-term. If in 
any case two or more accusers came forward 
agaimst one and the same individual, it was, 
as the phrase ran, decided by divinatioriy who 
should be the chief or real accuser^ whom the 
others then joined as subscriptores ; i. e. by put- 
ting their names to the charge brought against 
the offender. This transaction, by which one 
of several accusers was selected to conduct 
the accusation, was called divinatio, as the 
question here was not about facts, but about 
something which was to be done, and which 
could not be found out by witnesses or written 
documents ; so that the indices had, as it were, 
to divine the course which they had to take. 
Hence the oratio of Cicero, in which he~tries 
to show that he, and not Q. Caecilius Niger, 
ought to conduct the accusation against Ver- 
res, is called Divinatio in Caeciliwn. 

DIVrSOR. [AMBiTirs.] 

DIVO'RTIUM {uiroXecfcCf &ir67reuipig), di- 
vorce. 1. Gbeee. The laws of Atnens per- 
mitted either the husband or the wife to call for 
and eflfect a divorce. If it originated with the 
wife, she was said to leave her hu^and's house 
{aTToTieliretv) ; if otherwise, to be dismissed 
from it (anoirefjineadai). After divorce, the 
wife resorted to her male relations,withwhom 
she would have remained if she had never 
quitted her maiden state ; and it then became 
tneir duty to receive or recover from her late 
husband all the property that she had brought 
to \m in acknowledged dowry upon their 
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marriage. If, upon this, both parties wars 
satisfied, the divorce was final and complete: 
if otherwise, an action &noleiip£Cjg, or dno- 
frijLtiJ;eDCi would be instituted, as the case 
might be, by the party opposed to the separa- 
tion. A separation, however, whether it ori- 
ginated from the husband or the. wife, was 
considered to reflect discredit on the latter. 

2. Roman. Divorce always .existed in the 
Roman polity. As one essential part of a mar- 
riage was the consent and conjugal aflfection 
of the parties, it was considered that this af- 
fection was necessary to its continuance, and 
accordingly either party might declare his or 
her intention to dissolve the connection. No 
judicial decree, and no interference of any- 
public authority, was requisite to dissolve a 
marriage. The first instance of divorce at 
Rome is said to have occurred about b. c. 234, 
when Sp. Carvilius Ruga put away his wife, 
on the ground of barrenness; it is added that 
his conduct was generally condemned. 

Towards the latter part of the republic, and 
under the empire, divorces became very com 
mon. Pompey divorced his wife Mucia for 
alleged adultery; and Cicero divorced his 
wife Terentia, after living with her thirty 
years, and married a young woman. If a 
husband divorced his wife, the wife's dowry, 
as a general rule, was restored; and the same 
was the case when the divorce took place by 
mutual consent. 

Corresponding to the forms of marriage by 
eonfarreatio and coemtio, there were the forms 
of divorce by ^iffarreatio and remancipatio. In 
course of time,less ceremony was used ; but 
still some distinct notice or declaration ot 
intention was necessary to constitute a di- 
vorce. 

The term r^nidium, it is said, properly ap- 
plies to a marriage only contracted, and divor- 
tium to an actual marriage ; but sometimes 
<Jivortium and repudium appear to be used in- 
differently. The phrases to express a divorce 
are, nvncium remdttere, divortium facere ; and 
the form of words might be as follows — Tuaa 
res tibi habetOy tuas res tU>i agito. The phrases 
used to express the renunciation of a marriage 
contract were, renunctiare repudium, repudium 
remitiere, dicere, and repadiore ; and the form 
of words might be, Conditione tua non utor. 

DOCIMA'SfA (doKLfiaata). When any citi- 
zen of Athens was either appointed by lot, or 
chosen by suffrage, to hold a public office, he 
was obliged, before entering on his duties, to 
submit to a docimasia, or scrutiny into his pre- 
vious life and conduct, in which any persop 
could object to him as unfit. The docimasia^ 
however, was not confined to persons ap- 
pointed to public offices ; for we read of tl^e 
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denouncemeQt of a scrutiny against orators 
who spoke in the assembly whil6 leading pro- 
fligate lives, or after having committed fiagi- 
tioQs crimes. 

DO'LIUM, a cylindrical vessel, somewhat 
resembling our tubs or casks, into which new 
wine was put to let it ferment. 

DOMI'NIUM signifies quiritarian owner- 
ship, or property m a thing ; and dominus, or 
domimu legitimut, is the owner. The domimu 
has the powqr of dealing with a thing as he 
pleases, and differs from the bare possessor, 
who has only the right of possession, and has 
not the absolute ownership of the thing. 

DOMUS (ohcog), a house. 1. GRSieK. A 
Greek house was always divided into two dis- 
tinct portions, the Andromtisy or men's apart- 
ments i&vdpoviTiQ), and the Gynaeconitis, or 
women's apartments {ywaiKuviTLc)- In the 
earliest times, as in the houses referred to bv 
Homer, and in some houses at a later period, 
the women's apartments were in the upper 
story {"imelp^ov), but usually at a later time 
the gynaeconitis was on the same story with 
the andrbnitis, and behind it. 

The ftont of the house towards the street 
was not large, as the ai>artment8 extended 
rather in the direction of its depth than of its 
width. In towns the houses were often built 
side by side, with party-walls between. The 
exterior wall was plain, bein^ composed gene- 
rally of stone, bnck, and tmiber, and often 
covered with stucco. 

There was no open space between the stiieet 
and tbe house-door, like the Roman vfstibulum. 
The irpodvpa, which is sometimes mentioned, 
seems to be merely the space in front of the 
house. In front of the house was generally 
an altar of Apollo Agyieus, or a rude obelisk 
emblematical of the god. Sometimes there 
was a laurel tree in the same position, and 
sometimes a head of the god Kercury. 

A few steps {dvaPaB/wi) led up to the house- 
door, which generally bore some inscription, ' 
for the ss^e of a good omen, or as a charm. 
The door sometimes opened outwards; but 
this seems to have been an exception to the 
general rule, as is proved by the expressions 
used for opening, evSofjvai, and shutting it, 
kiTLand^jaadai ukI k<j>€XKvaaa6ai, The han- 
dles wer^ called kirKJiraarTipec. 

The house-door was called av2^ioc or av- 
Xeia Ovpa, becapse it led to the ai)Xn, It gave 
admittance to a narrow passage ijdvpidpelovy 
Tzv'kCtv, Bvp<jv)i on one side of which, in a 
large house, were the stables, on the other 
the porter's lodge. The duty of the porter 
{dvpcjpoc) was to admit visiters and to pre- 
vent anything improper firom being carried 
into or out of the house. The porter was ftt^ 



tended by a dog. Hence the phrase eiXa^el 
ffdai T^ K-^vdy corresponding to the LatiD 
Cave €anem. 

From the dvpapeiov we pass into the peri- 
style or court {irepKrr^^.iov, aifXif) of the an- 
dronitis, which was a space open to the sky 
in the centre iCiraidpoif), and surrounded on 
all four sides oy porticoes (aTocU)* of which 
one, probably that nearest the entrance, was 
called npodjrbov. These porticoes were used 
for exercise, and sometiines for dining in. 
Here was commonly the altar on which sacri- 
fices were offered to the household gods. In 
building; the porticoes the object sought was 
to obtam as much sun in winter, aiMl as much 
shade and air in summer, as possible. 

Round the peristyle were arranged tbe 
chambers used by the raeo, such as banquet- 
ing rooms {(iIkol, dvd|p«vef),which were large 
enough to contain Several sets of couches 

{rpilOUVOl, kKTOKh.VOl, TpMK0VTdKXLV0l),9XA 

at the same time to allow abundant room for 
attendants, musicians, and performers fA 
games ; parlours or sitting rooms {k^iipai), 
and smaller chambers and sleeping rooms 
{diifidTta, KoiTi^vec, olKTJfiaTa) ; picture-gal- 
leries and libraries, and sometimes store- 
ixx>ms ; and in the arrangement of these apart- 
ments attention was paid to their aspect. 

The peristyle of tne andronitis war con- 
nected with that of the gynaeoonitis by a door 
called likrav'koc, fii(favXocp or fuaavXio^, 
which was in the middle of the portico of the 
peristyle opposite to the entrance. By means 
of this door all conmiunication between the 
andronitis and gynaec<miti8 could be shut off. 
Accordingly Xenophon. calls it 6vpa fic^vo- 
To^. Its name ueaavTiog is evidently derived 
from fieao^^ ana means the door between the 
two aiXai or peristyles. 

This door gave admittance to tbe peristyle 
of the gynaeconitis, which differed from that 
of the andronitis in having porticoes round 
only three of its sides. On the fourth side 
were placed two antae [Antae], at a consi- 
derable distance from each other. A third of 
the distance between these antae was set off 
inwards, thus forming a chamber or vestibule, 
which was called npoardg, irapaxjTdg, irpd- 
dpofiog. On the right and left of this irpocTdc 
were two bedchambers, the ddXofiog and 
ufi(l>i6dXafiog, of which the former was the 
principal bedchamber of the house, and here 
also seem to have been kept the vases, and 
other valuable articles of ornament. Beyond 
these rooms were lar^e apartments (laTQvec) 
used for working m wool. Round the 
peristyle were the eating-rooms, bed-cham- 
bers, store-rooms^ and other apartments ip 
common use, 
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Besides the av2^ioc^ Ovpa and the fiiaavh>c 
Bvpay there was a tmrd "door {Krnraia dvpa) 
leading to the garden. 

The following is a conjectural plan of the 
groond-floor of a Greek nouse ol the larger 
size. 




Gimuid Pknof a Oraek HooM. 

a, House-door, aiXeioQ Ovpa : &vpt passage, 
dvpcjpelov or 0vp(jv : A, oeristylc, or aiX^ of 
the andronitis ; o, the halls and chambers of 
the andronitis ; Uffiirav^g oxjiiaavTiog Ovpa ; 
I\ peristyle of the gynaeconitis ; 7, chambers 
of the gynaeconitis ; 7r, Trpocrrdg or irapaarug; 
6t OaXafiog and &ii<pL6dAafiog ; I, rooms for^ 
working in wool (larcivsg) ; K, garden-door, 
KijTrala B^pa. 

There was usually, though not always, an 
upper story ({firep^ov, dt^prf), which seldom 
extended over the whole space occupied by 
the lower story. The principal use of the 
upper story was for the lodging of the slaves. 
The access to the upper floor seems to have 
been sometimes by stairs on the outside erf 
the house, leading up from the street. Guests 
were also lodged in the upper story. But in 
some large houses there \ferd rooms set apart 
for their reception (fevtSvef ) on the ground- 
floor. 

The roofs were generally flat, and it was 
^stomarjr to w»U^ ^booj; upon thenj. 



In the interior of the house the place d 
doprs was sometimes supplied by cortsBi 
{TrapaireTdafiara), which were either plaio, 
or ayed, or embroidered. 

The principal openings for the admissoi 
of light and air were in the roofs of the pen- 
styles ; hilt it is incorrect to suppose that the 
houses had no windows {Ovptdeg), or at k^ 
none overlooking the street. Tliey were not 
at all unconmion. 

' Artificial warmth was procured partly by 
means of fire-places. It is supposed thit 
chimneys were altogether unknown, ani that 
the smoke escaped through an opening ii 
the roof (/caTTVocwxjy), but it is not easy to on- 
derstand how this could be the case wfaa 
there wai an upper story. Little porta- 
ble stoves {kaxdoai, laropldec) or chafing- 
dishes i^&vOpdKLa) were Irequently used. 

The houses of the wealthy in the coantiy, 
at least in Attica, were much larger and mon 
magnificent than those in the towns. "Tbe 
latter seem to have been generally snial 
and plain, especiallr in earher times, when 
the Greeks preferred expending the resonrcei 
of art and wealth on their temples and pnWk 
buildings; but the private houses became 
more magnificent as the public buildmgs be- 
gan to be neglected. 

The decorations of the interior were lof 
plain at the period to which our descriptkB 
refers. The floors were of stone. At a late 
period coloured stones were used. Mosaics 
are first mentioned under the kings of Per- 
gamUs. 

The walls, up to the 4lh century b. c, 
seemed to have been only whited. The iSrai 
instance of painting them is that of Alcib- 
ades. This innovation met with considera- 
ble opposition. We have also mention d 
painted ceilings at the same period. At 1 
later period tins mode of decoration becaiu 
general. 

2. Roman. The houses of the Romav 
were poor and mean for many centuries after 
the foundation of the city. Till the war wifc 
Pyrrhus the houses were covered only wik 
thatch or shingles, and were usually built of 
wood or unbaked bricks. It was not till the lalff 
times of the republic, when wealth had beea 
acquired by conquests m the East, that houses 
of any splendour began to be built ; but it 
then became the fashion not only to bnihi 
houses of an immense size, but also to adon 
them with columns, paintings, statues, ad 
costly works of art. 

Some idea may be formed of the size nd 
magnificence of the houses of the Roman no- 
bles during the later times of the repuWic br 
the price which they fetched. The coosd 
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Messala bought the house of Aiitronias for 
3700 sestertia (nearly 33,000/.), and Cicero 
the house of Crassus, on the Palatine, for 
3500 sestertia (nearly 31,000/.) The house 
of Publius Clodius, whom Milo killed, cost 
14,800 sestertia (about 131,000/.); and the 
Tusculan villa of Scaurus was fitted up with 
such magnificence, that when it was burnt 
by his slaves, he lost 100,000 sestertia, up- 
wards of 885,000/. 

Houses were originally oidy one story high ; 
but as the value of ground mcreased in the 
city tbey were bmlt several stories in height, 
and the highest floors were usually inhabited 
by the poor. Till the time of Nero, the streets 
in Rome were UMrrow-and irregular, and bore 
traces of the haste and confusion with which 
the city was built after it had been burnt by 
the Gauls ; but after the great fire in the time 
of that emperor, by which two-thirds of Rome 
was burnt to the ground, the city was built 
with great regularity. The streets were made 
straight and broad ; the.height of the houses 
was restricted, and a certain part of each was 
required to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, 
which was proof against fire. 

The principal parts of a Roman house were 
the, 1. Vestibidumy 2. Os^ntm, 3. iiirtum, or 
Cavum Aediutfiy 4. Alaey 5. ^abUnuntj 6. Fau- 
ces, 7. PeristvUum. The parts of a house which 
were consiaered of less importance, and of 
which the arrcmgement differed in different 
houses, were the, 1. CuUcula, 2. Triclinia^ 
3. Oeci, 4. Exedract 5. Pinacotheca^ 6. Biblio- 
thecaj 7. BalineUm, 8. CvUna, 9. Coenacula, 
10. Diaeta, 11. Sdaria, We shall speak of 
each in order. 

1. Vestibulum did not properly form part 
of the house, but was a vacant space before 
the door, forming a court, which was sur- 
rounded on three sides by the house, and was 
open on the fourth to the street. 

2. Ostium, which is also called janua and 
foresf was the entrance to the house. The 
street-door admitted into a hall, to which the 
name of ostium was also given, and in which 
there was frequently a small room {cella) for 
the porter {janitor or ost^arius), an4 also for a 
dog, which was usually kept in the hall to 
guard the house. Another door (jamta inte- 
rior) opposite the street-door led into the 
atrium. 

3. Atrium or Cavum Aedium, also written 
Cavaedium, are probably only different names 
of the same room. 

The Atrium or Cavum Aedium was a largie 
apartment roofed over with the exception of 
an opening in the centre, called complwium, 
towards which the roof sloped so as to throw 
the rain-water into a cistern in the floor, termed 
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inmlwium, which was frequently ornament* 
ea with statues, columns, and other work« 
of art. The word impluviuin, however, is 
also employed to denote the aperture in the 
roof. 

"f he atrium was the most important room 
in the house, and among the wealthy was 
usually fitted up with much splendour and 
magnificence. Originallv it was the only sit- 
ting-room in the house ; but in the houses of 
the wealthy it was distinct from the private 
apartments, and was used as a reception-room, 
where the patron received his clients, and 
the great arid noble the numerous visiters 
who were accustomed, to call every morning 
to pay their respects or solicit favours. But 
though the atrium was not used by the 
wealthy as a sitting-room for the family, it 
still continued to be employed for man3rpur- 
poses which it had originally served. Tlius 
the nuptial couch was placed in the atrium 
opposite the door, and also the instruiiients 
and materials for spinning and weaving, which 
Were formerly carried on by the women of 
the family in this room. Here also the ima- 
ages of their ancestors were placed, and the 
focus or fire-ptlace, which possessed a sacred 
character ; being dedicated to the Lares of 
each family. 

4. Alae, wings, were small apartments or 
recesses on the left and right sides of the 
atrium. 

5. Tablinum was in all probability a re- 
cess or room at the farther end of the atrium 
opposite the door leading into the hall, and 
was regarded as part of the atrium. It con- 
tained the family records and archives. 

With the tablinum the Roman house ap- 
pears to have originally ceased ; and the 
sleeping-rooms were probably arranged on 
each 8id6 of the atrium. But when the atri- 
um and its surrounding rooms were used for 
the reception of clients and other public vis- 
iters, it became necessary to increase the size 
of the house ; and Ihe following rooms were 
accordingly added : — 

6. Fauces appear to have been passages, 
which passed n'om the atrium to the peristy- 
lium or interior of the house. 

7. Feristylium was in its general form 
like the atrium, but it was one-third greater 
in breadth, measured transversely, than in 
length. It was a court open to the sky in the 
mi(klle ; the open part, which was surrounded 
by columns, was larger than the impluvium 
in the atrium, and was frequ^itly decorated 
with flowers and shrubs. 

. The arrangement of the rooms, which are 
next to be noticed, varied aeeoNhng to the 
taste and ciroomstances of the owner. It is 
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eubiculB for the day "id niglil ; the IMWr 
were alio called itumuiriru. 

3. TiiOLiKii are Irealed of in a lepante 
ardcls. [Tkicuhidm.] 

3. Oici, fiaa the Greek tUot, 
eiouB halls or silooni boiroWHi from tbe 
Orealu. and were fraqaently uaed 
nia. Thej were to ha»e the wime proportiMia 
u tricUaia, but were to be more Bpacioua on 
•ccount of having columiu, vrhicb triclinia 
had mil. 

4. EiBDiAK wers rootna for cod 
aod the other pnrpoae* of aocietv. 

5. PiMiooTHact, apictaro-galler 
6,7. BlBLloTHECiandBiLiNaDii 

ed of in aeparate i 
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L, the 



OriginaJlj cooked , _ 

gTBu of refinenteot afterwardH led to the nee 
of anothot part of the bouse for this purpose. 

9. CoiNACDLt, property signified rooms to 
dine in ; but niter it becime the bshion lo 
dine in Iha upjier pari of the house, the whole 
of therODmi aboTe the gnniad-floor were called 
atnacuta. 

10. DiiETi, an apartment used for dining 
in, and for the other purposes of life. It ap- 
pears to have been saialler than the triclinium. 
Diaita ia also the naice giien by Pliny to rooms 
containing three or four bed-cbambera (cuiuu' 
la). Pleasure-housss or auiDmer-houses are 
also called diattat. 

11. Soi^KU, properly placa for baakini in 
the aUD, were lerracea on the t<^ of htmsea. 

house at Pompeii, In the centre ia the implu- 
Tium, and the passage at the further end, is 
the ostium or entrance hall. 



The preceding acconnl of the difleiol 
rooms, and especially c^ the atrangenwDi a ' 
the atrium, tabliaum, peristyle, &c., is tmi 
illuBtrated by the houses which have been dis- 
interred at PompeiL Tbegroaad-plaiioraK 
IB accordingly subjoined. 
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ithadnovestibului 
iue given abore. 1. Tbe oil 
hall, which is six feet wide i 
long. Near the etreet^Joor 
Df a large fierce dog worked 
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the house, 
bread tl 



ni Teei in length and tnentj Ic 
Ls impfutJiufn is near the centre of 
and ita floor ia paved with whitr 
, ipotted with black. 3. Chambeij 
for the use of the family, or intended for ite 
reception of gueita.who were entitled tocUin 
hospitality. 4. A small room with a stair<iH 
leadmg up to the upper roonu. 5. Atat. i. 
The Wiliwm. 7. The fa«rc. 8. Peristjlt. 
with Doric columns and gsrdea in the centra- 
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The large room on the right of the peristyle 
is the tricliniam ; beside it is the kitchen ; fuid 
the smaller apartments are cubicula and other 
rooms for the use of the family. 

Having given a general description of the 
rooms of a Roman house, it remams to speak 
of the (1) floors, (2) walls, (3) ceilings, U) 
windows, and, (5) the mode of warming tne 
rooms. !F^or the doors, see Janua. 

(1.) The floor {wlum) of a room was seldom 
boarded : it was generally covered with stone 
or marble, or mosaics. The common -floors 
were paved with pieces of bricks, tiles, stones, 
&c., lorming a kmd of composition ealled rur 
dercuio. Sometimes pieces of marble were im- 
bedded in a composition ground, and these 
probably gave the idea of mosaics. As these 
floors were beaten down {pavita) with ram- 
mers (fistucae)^ the vrordpavimentum became 
the general name for a floor. Mosaics, call- 
«1 by Pliny Uthostrota (Xt06<Trpwrc), though 
this word has a more extensive meaning, 
first came into use in Sulla's time, who madfe 
erne in the temple of Fortune at Praeneste. 
Mosaic work was afterwards called Muti- 
vwn opusy and was most extensively employ- 
ed. 

(2.) The inner walls (parietea) of private 
rooms were frequently hned with slabs of 
marble, but were more usually covered by 
paintings, which in the time of Augustus were 
made upon the walls themselves. This prac- 
tice was so common that we find even the 
small houses in Pompeii have paintings upon 
their walls. 

(3.) The ceilings seem originally to have 
been left uncovered, the beams which sup- 
ported the roof or the upper story being visible. 
Afterwards planks were placed across these 
beams at certain intervals, leaving hollow 
spaces, called lacunaria or laqtuearia, which 
were frequently covered with gold and ivory, 
and sometimes with paintings. There was 
an arched ceiling in common use, called Ca- 

HARA. 

(4.) The Roman houses had few windows 
(Jenestrae). The principal apartments, the 
atrium, peristyle, &c., were lighted from 
above, and the cubicula and other small rooms 
generally derived their light from them, and 
not from windows looking into the street. 
The rooms only on the upper story seem to 
have been usually lighted by windows. 

The windows appear originally to have been 
merely openings m the wall, closed by means 
of shutters, which frequently had two leaves 
(biforesfenestrae). 

Windows Were also sometimes covered 
by a kind of lattice or trellis work {clathri), 
and sometimes by net-work, to prevent ser- 



pents and other nozions reptiles from getting 
m. 

Afterwards, however, windows were made 
of a transparent stone, called lapia speadarif 
(mica) ; such windows were called svectdaria. 
Windows made of glass {vitrum) are first men- 
tioned by Lactantius, who lived in the fourth 
century of the Christian era ; but the disco^ 
veries at Pompeii prove that glass was used 
for windows under the early emperors. 

(5.) The rooms were heated in winter in 
different ways ; but the Romans had no stoves 
like ours. The cubicula, triclinia, and other 
rooms, which were intended for winter use, 
were built in that part of the house upon 
which the sun shone most ; and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them 
to dispense with &ny artificial mode of warm- 
ing the rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun 
were sometimes called Ae/iocamim. The rooms 
were sometimes heated by hot air, which was 
introduced by means of pipes from a furnace 
below, but more frequentljr by portable fur- 
naces or braziers (Jbcidi)^ in wnich coal or 
charcoal was burnt. The cajninus was also a 
kind of stove, in which wood appears to have 
been usually burnt, and probably only differed 
from the foctdtts in being larger ana fixed to 
one place. The rooms usually had no chim- 
neys for carrying off the smoke, but the smoke 
escaped, through the windows, doors, and 
openings in the roof; but still chimneys do not 
appear to have been entirely unknown to the 
ancients, as some are said to have been found 
in the^ ruins of ancient buildings. 

DONA'RIA {hvadriiiaTa or &vaKelfisva\ 
presents made to the gods, either by individ- 
uals or commimities. Sometimes they are 
also called dona or diipa. The belief that the 
gods were pleased with costly presents was 
as natural to the ancients as the belief that 
they could be influenced in their conduct to- 
wards men by the offering of sacrifices ; and, 
indeed, both sprang from the same feeling. 
Presents were mostly given as tokens of grat- 
itude for some favour which a god had be- 
stowed on man ; as, for instance, by persons 
who had recovered from illness or escaped 
from shipwreck; but some are also mention- 
ed, which were intended to induce the deitv 
to grant some especial favour. Almost all 
presents were dedicated in temples, to which 
m some places an especial building was ad- 
ded, in which these treasures were preserved. 
Such buildin|;s were called Oijaavpol (trea- 
suries) ; and m the most frequented temples 
of Greece many states had their separate 
treasuries. The act of dedication was called 
&vaTi0ivaii donare^ dedicare, or sacrare. 

DONATI'VUM. [CoNoiABiUM.] 



DOORS. rJinui.1 
DORMITO^RIA. [HoD.i.] 

DOS Ittpv^, Tpo®, dowry, 1, G, 
In the Homeric tinies it was custamH. . 
Ihs husband'lo purcbnu bii i^iTe fram her 
lelalioni. by gifts called fdra or liSna. 
at Athens, during tbe historicsl period, Ibe 
coniraty vraa the case ; for every woman hai* 
to bring her huabaod aome dowry, and ac 
umserMl waa the practice, that one of thi 
ebiel diatinciions between a wife and a naX 
Xax^, or conculime, consieted in the former 
having a portion, whereas tbe latter had no' 
hence, peraona who married wivea withoi 
portioiu appear to have giTen tbem or the 
guardiana an aduiowledgment in writing ) 
whicb the leceipl of a portion was admitle 

or portiuned by their neil of kin, according 
•. law, wbicb filed the amount of portion 
be given at fi»e niinae by a Pcntacosiom 
dimnuB, three by a Horseman, and one and 
half by a Zeugites. The husband had to gi. 
to the relatives or guardians of the wife s. 
curity (iirori^ij/wi) for the down, which 
was not considered the property of the hus- 
band himself, but rather of his wife and chil. 
dren. The portion was returned to the nife 

2. Rohan. The iloi among the Romsna 
waa eveij thing which on the occasion "■■ " 
woman's marriage was transferred by hi. ., .. 
by another peraon, lo the haaband. All the 
property of tbe wife whicb was not made doa 
continued to be her own, and was corDpriaed 
under the name of pflrnpAema. The doa upon 
its delivery became the husband's property, 
and continued to be hia ao long as the mar 

In the case of divorce, the woman, or he 
relations, could bring an action fat the resit 
tulion of the dOB ; and, accordingly, a woniai 
whose doa was large idonaa uxor) had sonii 



of depriving him of the enjoyment ol 

DOWRY. [Dos.] 

DRACHMA (Jpai/J^), the prineir 
coin among the Greeka. The two cl 
dards in the currencies 
were the Attic and Aeg 
value of the Attic Drachma vtas 9JJ. of 
money. It contained aii obols (,b0a}jil) ; i 
the Athenians had separate silver coins, fi 
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four drachmae. The following table gives 
tbe value in English money of the Athenian 
coins, ftoin a qoaitar obol to a tetndrachro : 



* oboi 

i*" 


na. 


'~* 


Diobolos 

Triobolna 

Tetrobolus .... 

Dradima 

Didrachm .... 
Tetrad lacbin . . . 


, 





was consequentiy equal lo 4f. Ix. 3d. i and 
the talent 60 niuiae, and was thua equal Vi 
2131. \bt. Respecting the value of the dif 
ferent [alenCa among the Ureeba, aee T:ii.a3- 

■.X times was called 



bventy drachmar- 
j, waa of braua. 



The telradrachm in li 
leltr. Thttlalter word 
oin, equal id value t 



e Attic atandatd prevailed most in tbe 
ime and commercial Btatea. It waa tbe 



itandard of Philip'a gold, and v 


as int 


oduced 


■}•/ Aleiander for silver also. The AeginetaQ 


standard appears to have been the provaJenl 


one in early times : we are told that money 


waa first coined at Aegina by order of Phe^ 


don of Areas. In later timea the Aennetan 


atandard was used in almost all tbe ataies 




average value of the Aeginetan drachma wu 


.(. 1 jil. in our money ; Bud the values or the 

lifferenl coina of Ibis standard are u fol- 


owa:— 










Wi .■ .' .■ .' ." .■ 






osea 






1.166 


Diobolus 






3.33 


TriolHjluB .... 






3.5 


}rachina 


1 




3 


Didrachma .... 


2 


3 


2 
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writers, without any specification of the unit, 
drachmae are usually meant. 




DRAUGHTS, game at. [Latrunculi.] 

DRUM. [Tympanum.] 

DUCENA'RII. 1. The name ffivcn to the 
Roman procuratores, who received a salary of 
200 sestertia. The procuratores first received 
a salary in the time of Augustus. 

^. A class or decuria of judices, first estab- 
lished by Augustus. They were so called 
because their property, as valued in the cen- 
sus, only amounted to 200 sestertia. They 
appear to have tried causes of small impor- 

DUCENTE'SIMA was a tax uf half per 
cent upon all things sold at public auctions. 
The centesima, or tax of one per cent, was 
first established by Augustus, and was re- 
duced to half per cent by Tiberius. 

DUPO'NDIUS. [As.] 

DUU'MVIRI, or the two men, the name 
of various magistrates and functionaries at 
Rome, and in the coloniae and municipia. 
1. DouMViEi Juki Dicundo were the high- 
est magistrates in the municipal towns. [Cq- 
LONiA.] 2. Duumviri Navalbs, extraordi- 
nary magistrates, who were created, when- 
ever occasion required, for the puroose of 
equipping and repairing the fleet. Tney ap- 
pear to have been originally appointed by the 
consuls and dictators, but were first elected 
by the people, b. c. 311. 3. Duumviri Pbr- 

DUELLIONIS. [PeRDUELLIO.] 4. DUUMVIRI 

QuiNQUENNALEs, wcrc the censors in the 
municipal towns, and must not be confounded 
with the duumviri juri dicundo. [Colonia.] 
5. Duumviri Sacrorum originally had the 
charge of the Sibylline books. Their duties 
were afterwards discharged by the decemviri 
aacrisfaciundia. [DECEMVlRl.t 6. DuUMVi- 
Ri were also appointed for the purpose <A 
building or dedicating a temple. 



E. 

ECCLE'SIA {iKKlTiaLa), the name of the 
general assembly of the citizens at Athens, in 
which they met to discuss and determine ] 



upon matters of public interest, and whicH 
was therefore the sovereign power in the 
state. These assemblies were either ordinary 
{y6ui/ioi or KVplai), and held four times in 
each prytany, or extnordinarvt that is, spe* 
cially convened, upon any sndaen emergency, 
andtherefore called oijyKXijTOt. 

The place in which they were anciently 
held was the agora. Afterwards they were 
transferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the 
great theatre of Bacchus, and other places. 
The most usual place, however, was the Pnyx, 
which was situated to the west of the Areio- 
pagus, on a slope connected with Mount Ly- 
cabettus, and partly at least within the walls 
of the city. It was semicircular in form, with 
a boundary wall, part rock and part masonry, 
and an area of about 12,000 square yards. On 
the north the ground was filled up and paved 
with large stones, so as to get a level surface 
on the slope. Towards this side, and close to 
the wall, was the bema (fifjfia)^ a stone plat- 
form or nustings ten or eleven feet high, with 
an ascent of steps. The position of the bema 
was such as to command a view of the sea 
from behind, and of the Propylaea and Par- 
thenon in front, and we may be sure that the 
Athenian orators would often rouse the na- 
tional feelings of their hearers by pointing to 
the assemblage of magnificent edifices, ** monu- 
ments of Athenian gratitude and glory," which 
they had in view from the Pnyx. 

The right of convening tne people was 
generally vested in the prytanes or presidents 
of the Council of Five Hundred [see Boule], 
but in cases of sudden emergency, and espe- 
cially during wars, the strategi also had the 
power of calling extraordinary meetings, for 
which, however, the consent of the senate 
appears to have been necessary. The pry- 
tanes not only gave a previous notice of the 
day of assembly, and published a programme 
of the subjects to be discussed, but also, it 
appears, sent a crier round to collect the citi- 
zens. All persons who did not obey the call 
were subject to a fine, and six magistrates 
called lexiarcbs were appointed, whose doty 
it was to take care that the people attended 
the meetings, and to levy fines on those who 
refused to do so. With a view to thi3,when- 
ever an assembly was to be held, certain pub- 
lic slaves ( 2 /ctJ^at or ro^orai) were sent round 
to sweep the agora, and other places of public 
resort, with a rope coloured with vermilion. 
The diflferent persons whom these ropemen 
met,were driven bv them towards the ecclesia, 
and those who rerased to go were marked by 
the rope and fined. An additional inducement 
to attend, with the poorer classes, was the 
/iia^bc iKK^aiaoTiKo^y or pay which they re- 
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oeired for it The paymwt was originally an 
obolus, but was afterwards raised to three. 

The right of attending was enjoyed by all 
legitimate citizens who were of the proper age 
(generally supposed to be twenty, certainly 
not less than eighteen), and not labouring 
under any atimia^ or loss of civil rights. 

In the article Boulb it is explained who the 
pry tanes and the proedri were ; and we may here 
remark, that it was the dutir of the proedri of 
the same tribe, under the presidency of their 
chairman {6 iiriardT^c), to lay before the 
people the subjects to be discussed ; to read, 
or cause to be read, the previous bill (to irpo* 
fiovXevfia) of the senate, without wnich no 
measure could be brought before the ecclesia, 
and to give permission to the speakers to ad- 
dress the people, 'the officers who acted 
under them, were the crier (6 ta^pvi), and the 
Scythian bowmen. 

Previous, however, to the commencement 
of any business, the place was purified by the 
offering of sacrifices, and then the gods were 
implored in a prayer to bless the proceedings 
of the meeting. 

. The privilege of addressing the assembly 
was not confined to any class or age among 
those who had the right to be present : alU 
without any distinction, were invited to do so 
by the proclamation, Tig ityopevsLv QovXeTaij 
which was made bv the crier after the proedn 
had gone through the necessary preliminaries, 
and laid the subject of discussion before the 
meeting ; for though, according to the institu- 
tions of Solon, thc^ persons who were above 
fifty years of age ou^ht to have been called 
upon to speak first, tms regulation had in later 
times become quite obsolete. The speakers 
are sometimes simply called oC Traplovrect and 
appear to have worn a crown of myrtle on 
their heads while addressing the assembly. 
The most influential and practised speakers 
of the assembly were generally, distinguished 
by the name of /S^ropef. 

After the speasers had concluded, any one 
was at liberty to propose a decree, whether 
drawn up beforehand or framed in the meet- 
ing, which, however, it was necessary to pre- 
sent to the proedri, that they might see, in 
conjunction with the nomophylaces, whether 
there was contained in it anything injurious 
to the state or contrary to the existing laws. 
If not, it was read by the crier; though even 
after the reading, the chairman could prevent 
it bemg put to the vote, unless his opposition 
was overborne by threats and clamours. Pri- 
vate individuals also could do the same, by 
engaging upon oath iiirQ/iwala) to bring 
against the author of any measure they might 
object to, an accusation called a ypa^ irapa- 



EDICTUM. 

vouuv. If, however, the chairman reliisad to 
submit any (question to the decision of lie 
people, he might be proceeded against by a- 
deian$ ; and if he allowed the people to vote 
upon a proposal which was contnuy to exist- 
ing constitutional laws, he was in some casa 
liable to atimia. I^ <m the contrary, no c^^ 
sitioti of this sort was offered to a proposed 
decree, the votes of the people were taken, bj 
the permission of the chairman and wiUi the 
consent of the rest' of the proedri The deci- 
sion of the people was given eikber by show 
of hands, or by ballot, *. e. by casting pebbks 
into urns {Kodia/cdi) ; the fprmer was e^Kess- 
ed by the word ;fe<poroveZi', the latter by 
ijij<l>iiea6ai, although the two terms are fre- 
quently confounded. The more usual method 
of votiujE^ was by show of hands, as being more 
expeditious and convenient (xeipoTovla). Vote 
by ballot, on the other hanoVwas only used in 
a few special cases determined by law ; as, 
for instance, when a proposition was ma^le for 
allowing those who had suffered atimia to ap- 
peal to the people for restitution of their former 
rights ; or for mflicting extraordinary punish- 
ments on atrocious offenders, and i^enerallj, 
upon any matter which affected private per- 
sons. In cases of this sort it was s^tleaby 
law, that a decree should not be valid unless 
six thousand citizens at least voted in fovoor 
of it. This was by far the majority of those 
citizens who were in the habit of attending; 
for, in time of war, the number never amount- 
ed to five thousand, and in time of peace sd- 
dom to4en thousand. 

The determination or decree of the pecrole 
was called a ^0£0/mi, which properly signifies 
a law proposea to an assembly, and approved 
of by the people. Respecting the form f« 
drawing up a ijnj^uTfiay see Bouxs. 

When tne business was over, the order f« 
the dismissal of the assembly was given by 
the pry tanes, through the proclamation of the 
crier ; and as it was not customary to continue 
meetings, which usually began early in the 
morning, till after sunset, if one day were not 
sufiicient for the completion of any business, 
it was adjourned to the next. But an assem- 
blv was sometimes broken up, if any one, 
whether a magistrate or private individual, 
declared that he saw an unfavourable omen, 
or perceived thunder or lightning. The sad- 
den appearance of rain also, or the shock of 
an eartnquake, or any natural phenomenon of 
the kind called diocnjfilait was a suflScient 
reason for the hasty adjournment of an as- 
semblv 

EDICTUM. The Jus Edicendi, or power 
of making edicts, belonged to the higher fit«- 
gistratus poptUi Romanif but it was principally 



EISAN6EUA. 

exereij^ed by the two praetors^ the Braetor ur- 
banut, and the praetor peregrinu8,wiiose juris- 
diction was exercised in the provinces bj the 
praeses. The curule aediles likewise made 
many edicts ; and tribunes, censors, and pon- 
tificea also promulgated edicts relating to the- 
matters of tneir respective jurisdictions. The 
edicta were among the sources of Roman 
law. 

The edictum may be xlescribed generally as 
a rule promulgated by a magistratus on enter- 
ing on his office, which was done by writing 
it on an album and placing it in a conspicuous 
place. As the office of a magistratus was an- 
nual, the rules promulgated by a predecessor 
were not bmding-on a successor, but he might 
ccmfirm or adopt the rules of his predecessor, 
and introduce them into his own edict, and 
bence such adopted rules were called ecUcttan 
iraUuithurh ot vetuty as opposed to edictum novum. 
A. rntauinum edictum was that rule which was 
made {prout res incidit) for the occasion. A 
perpetuum edictum was that rule which was 
made by the magistratus on entering upon 
office, and which was intended to apply to all 
cases to wh^ch it was applicable, during the 
rear of his office : hence it was sometimes 
ealled also armua lex. Until it became the 
practice for magistratus to adopt the edicta 
of their predecessors, the edicta could not 
form a body of permanent binding rules ; but 
when this practice bdcame common, the edicta 
{edictum trakuitium) soon constituted a large 
body of law, which was practically of as much 
importance as any other part of the law. 

EICdSTE' (ekoffTj/), a tax or duty of one- 
twentieth (five per cent) upon all commodi- 
ties exported or imported by sea in the states 
of the allies subject to Athens. This tax was 
first imposed b. c. 413, in the place of the di- 
rect tribute which had up to this time peea 
paid by the subject allies ; and the change 
was made with the hope of raising a greater 
revenue. This tax, like all others, was farm- 
ed, and the farmers of it were called eUoaro- 
Xoypi. 

EIREN or IREN (elprrv or lp7jv)j the name 
given to the Spartan youth when he attained 
the age of twenty. At the are of eighteen he 
emerged from cmldhood, and was called fieX- 
Xeipfif. When he had attained his twentieth 
year, he began to exercise a direct influence 
over his iuniors, and was entrusted with the 
command of troops in battle. The word ap- 
pears to have originally signified a commander. 
The Ipive^ mentioned in Herodotus, in con- 
nection with the battle of Plataeae, were cer- 
tainly not youths, but commanders. 

EISAN&E'LIA {dQayyeXia), signifies, in 
its primary and most general sense, a denun- 
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ciatk)a of any kind, but, much more usually, 
an information laidf before the council or the 
assembly of the people, and the consequent 
impeachment and tnal of state criminals at 
Atnens under novel or extraordinary circum- 
stances. Amon^ th^se were the occasions 
upon which manifest crimes were alleged to 
have been committed, and vet of such a nature 
as the existing laws had failed to anticipate, 
or at least describe specifically {fiypa<tta lidi- 
KTifiara), the result of which omission would 
have been, but for the enactment by which 
the accusations in question might be preferred 
{^vdfjLoc elgayyeXeKTiKoc)^ that a prosecutor 
would not have known to what magistrate to 
apply j that a magistrate, if applied to, could 
not with safety have accepted the indictment 
or brought it into court ; and that, in short, 
there would have been a total failure of 
justice. 

EI'SPHORA (el^<l>opd) an extraordinary 
tax on property, raised at Athens, whenever 
the means of the state were not sufficient to 
carry on a war. 

It is not quite certain when this property- 
tax was introduced; but it seems to have 
come first into general use about b. c. 428. It 
could never be raised without a decree of tlie 
people, who also assigned the amount re- 
quired; and the strategic or generals, superin^ 
tended its collection, and presided in the 
courts where disputes connected with, or 
arising from, the levying of the tax were set- 
tled. The usual expressions for paying this 
property -tax are: elg^ipetv xP^fjuiTat elg^e- 
peiv elg tov ird^^fiov, elg ttjv aonjplav r^f 
7r^^<yf, elgipopac elcipipeiVi and those who 
paid it were called qI eig<j>epovTeg. 

The census of Solon was at first the stand- 
ard according to which the eisphora was raised, 
until in b. c. 377 a new census was instituted, 
in which the people, for the purpose of fixing 
the rates of the property-tax, were divided 
into a number of symmoriae (avfi/ioplai) or 
classes, similar to those which were after- 
wards made for the trierarchy. Each of the 
ten tribes or phylae, appointed 120 of its 
wealthier citizens ; and tne whole number of 
persons included in the symmoriae was thus 
1200> who were considered as the representa- 
tives of the whole republic. This body of 
1200 was divided into four classes, each con- 
sisting of 300. The first class, or the richest, 
were the leaders of the sjrmmoriae {^ysjuuSvec 
<TVfifiopL(Jv)t and are often called the three 
hundred. They probably conducted the pro- 
ceedings of the symmoriae. and they, or. which 
is more likely, the demarchs, had to value the 
taxable property. Other officers were ap- 
pointed to make out the lists of the rates, aM 
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were called iiriypa^lCt Siaypa^c ^ ^«%o- 
ydg. When the wants of the state were 
pressingi the 300 leaders advanced the money 
to the others, who paid it back to the 300 at 
the regular time. The first class probably 
consisted df persons who possessed property 
from 12 talents upwards: the second class, 
of persons who possessed property from 6 
talents and upwards, but unaer 12 : the third 
class, of persons who possessed property from 
2 talents upwards, but under 6 : the fourth 
class, of persons who possessed property from 
25 minae upwards, but under 2 talents. The 
rate of taxation was higher or lower accord* 
ing to the wants of the republic at the time ; 
we have accounts of rates of a 12th, a 50th, 
a 100th, and a 500th part of the taxable pro- 
perty. 

If an^r one thought that his nroperty was 
taxed mgher than that of anotner man on 
whom juster claims could be made, he had 
the right to call upon this person to^take the 
office in his stead, or to submit to a complete 
exchange of property. [Antidosis.] No 
Athenian, on the other hand, if belonging to 
the tax-paying classes, could be exempt from 
the eispkora, not even the descendants of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton. 

ELEVEN, The. [Hendeca.] 

ELEUSI'NIA ik^evfflvia): a festival and 
mysteries, originally celebrated only at Eleu- 
sis in Attica, in honour of Ceres and Pro- 
serpina. The Elensinian mysteries, or the 
mysteries, as they were sometimes called, 
were the holiest and most venerable of all 
that were celebrated in Greece. Various tra- 
ditions were curreiit among the Greeks, re- 
specting the author of these mysteries ; for, 
while some considered Eumolpus or Musaeus 
to be their founder, others stated that they 
had been introduced from Egypt by Erech- 
theus, who at a time of scarcity provided 
his country with com from Egypt, and im- 
ported from the same quarter the sacred rites 
and mysteries of Eleusis. A third tradition 
attributed the institution to Ceres herself, 
who, when wandering about in search of her 
daughter, Proserpina, was believed to have 
come to Attica, in the reign of Erechtheus, to 
have supplied its inhabitants with com, and 
to have instituted the mysteries at Eleusis. 
This last opinion seems to have been the most 
common among the ancients, and in subse- 

?uent times a stone was shown near the well 
/allichoros at Eleusis, on which the goddess, 
overwhelmed with grief and fatigue, was be- 
lieved to have rested on her arrival in Attica. 
All the accounts and allusions in ancient 
writers seem to warrant the conclusion, that 
the legends concerning the introduction of the 



Eleusinia are descnptkms of a period nki 
the inhabitants of Attica were becoming •► 
quainted with the benefits of agncultureiBd 
of a regularly constituted form of society. 

In the reign of Erechtheus a war is said to 
have broken out between the Athenians ud 
Eleusinians ; and when the latter were d0> 
feated, they acknowledged the sapremacy of 
Athens in everything except the myst^Ms, 
Which they wished to conouct and regnlste 
for themselves. Thus the superintendeDce 
remained with the descendants of EomolpQa 
[EumolpidaeI, the daughters oi the Elen- 
sinian king Celeus, and a third class ctf priests, 
the Ceryces, who seem likewise to have bew 
connected with the family c^Eumolpus, though 
they th^nselves traced their origin to Mermrf 
and Aglauros. 

At the time when the local governments of 
the several townships of Attica were ccocea- 
trated at Athens, the capital became also the 
centre of religicm, and several deities who hid 
hitherto only enjoyed a local wcwrship, were 
now raised to the rank of national gods. This 
seems also to have been the case with the 
Eieusinian goddess, for in the reign of Theseu 
we find mention of a temple at Athens, called 
Eleusinion, probably the new and natioDai 
sanctuary of Ceres. Her priests and priest- 
esses now became naturally attached to the 
national temple of the capital, though her 
original place of worship at Eleusis, with 
which so many sacred associations were cm- 
nected, still retained its importance and its 
special share in the celebration of the national 
solemnities. 

We must distinguish between the gieatei 
Eleusinia, which were celebrated at Athens 
and Eleusis, and the lesser, which were held 
at Agrae on the Ilissus. The lesser Eleusi- 
nia were only a preparation {irpoKoBapai^ m 
trpodyvevaLf) for the real mysteries. They 
were neld every year in the month of Antbes- 
terion, and, according to some accounts, in 
honour of Proserpina alone. Those who 
were initiated in- them bore the name ofMys- 
toe (fivarai), a^d had to wait at least another 
year before they could be admitted to the 
great mysteries. Thfe principal rites of this 
first stage of initiation consisted in the sacri- 
fice of a sow, which the mystae seem to 
have first washed in the Cantharus, and in 
the purification by a priest, who bore the 
name of Hydranos {*lCSpav6c). The raystae 
had also to take an oath of secrecy, which 
was administered to them by the Mystagt^ 
{fiV&rayuydc, also called UpoipdvTijg or irpo- 
^T7]g)t and thejr received some kind of pre- 
paratory instruction,which enabled them after- 
wards to understand the mysteries which 
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irtFCte revealed to them in the great Elen- 
nnia. 

The great mysteries were celebrated erery 
year in the month of Boedromion, during 
nine days, from the 15th to the 23d, both at 
Athens cmd Eleans. The initiated were 
called hrovrrai or i^pot. On the first day, 
those who had been initiated in the lesser 
Bleusinia, assembled at Athens. On the se^ 
cond day the mystae went in solemn proces* 
sion to the sea-coast, where they underwent 
a purification. Of the third day scarcely any- 
thing is known with certainty; we ^re only 
told that it was a day of fasting, and that in 
the evening a frugal meal was taken, which 
consisted d[ cakes made of sesame and honey. 
On the fourth day the xdXa^ KddoSo^ seems 
to have taken place. This was a procesnon 
wfth a basket containing pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds; it was caurned on a waggon 
drawn by oxen, and women M\oweA witfa 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the 
fifth day, which appears to have been called 
the torch day (7 rdv Xafiirddcav ijnipa)y the 
mystae, 4ed by the d(X(N)i;yoc« went in the 
eTening with torches, to the temple of Ce- 
res at Eleusis, where thejr seem to have 
remained during the following night. This 
rite was probably a symbolical representa- 
tion of Ceres wandering about in search of 
Proserpina. The sixth day, called lacckos^ 
was the most solemn of all. The statue of 
lacchos, son of Ceres, adorned with a gar- 
land of myrtle and bearing a torch in his hand, 
was carried along the sacred road amidst joy- 
ous shouts and songs, from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis. This solemn procession was ac- 
companied by great numbers of followers and 
spectators. During the night from the sixth 
to the seventh day the mystae remained at 
Eleusis, and were initiated into the last mys- 
teries {hroTTTela). Those who were neither 
kir6irr(u nor, fivarai were sent away by a 
herald. The mystae now repeated the oath 
of secrecy which had been administered to 
them at the lesser Eleusinia, underwent a 
new purification, and then ihey were led by 
the mystago|^U8 in the darkness of night into 
the lighted mterior of the sanctuary i(i>t)Ta- 
yLiyia)y and were allowed to see (airofpld) 
what none except the e|>optae ever beheld. 
The awful and horrible manner in which the 
initiation is described by later, especially 
Christian writers, seems partly to. proceed 
from their ignorance of its real character, 
partly from tneir horror of and aversion to 
these pagan rites. The more ancient writers 
always abstained from entering upon any de- 
scription of the subject. Each individual, 
after his initiation* is said to have been dis- 
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missed by the words icdyf , ifiira^, in order to 
make room for other mystae. 

On the seventh day the initiated returned 
to Athens amkl various kinds of raillery and 
jests, especially at the bridge over the Cephi- 
sus, where they sat down to rest, and poured 
forth their ridicule on those who passed by. 
Hence the words ye^vpll^tiv and ye^pia/idc* 
These OK^fiftara seem, like the procession 
with torches to Eleusis, to have been drama- 
tical and symbolical representations of the 
jests by which, accoMing to the ancient le- 
gend, lambe or Baubo had dispelled the grief 
of the goddess and made her smile. We may 
here observe, that probably the whole history 
of Ceres and Proserpina was in some way 
or other symbolically represented at the Eleu- 
sinia. The eighth day. called Epiddwria ('Etta- 
da'6pta)y was a kina of additional day for 
those who by some accident had come too 
late, or had been prevented from being initi- 
ated on the sixth day. It was said to have 
been added to the original number of days, 
when AescnlapiuS) coming over from Epidau- 
rus to be initiated , arrived too late, and the Athe- 
nians, not to disappoint the god, added an 
eighth day. The ninth and last day bore the 
name of rrkiniorooi from a peculiar kind of 
vessel called rrAijfwxoy, which is described 
as a small kind of k6tvXoc. Two oi these 
vessels were on this day filled with water or 
wine, and the contents of the one thrown to 
the east, and those of the other to the west, 
while those who performed this rite uttered 
some mystical words. 

The Eleusinian mysteries long survived 
the independenee of Greece. Attempts to 
suppress them were made by the emperor 
Valentinian, but he met with strong opposi- 
tion, and they seem to have continued down 
to the time of the elder Theodosius. Re- 
specting the secret doctrines which were re- 
vealed m them to the initiated, nothing cer- 
tain is known. The general belief of the 
ancients was, that they opened to man a com- 
forting prospect of a future state. But this 
feature does not seem to have been originally 
connected with these mysteries, and was pro- 
bably added to them at the period which fol- 
lowed the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Greece and Egypt, when some of the 
speculative doctrines ot the latter country, 
and of the East, Wy have been introduced 
into the mysteries, and hallowed by the names 
of the venerable bards of the mythical age. 
This supposition would also account, in some 
measure, for the legend of their introduction 
from Egypt. In modem times many attempts 
have been made to discover the nature of the 
mysteries revealed to the initiated, but the 
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HMnlta haTe baon as raiious and m lutciful 
u might be eipecled. The moel wber and 
pnibabis ifew i< that, according to which, 
'* thsy were the remaina of a worship which 
pteceded, the rise of the Hallonic mythology 
and ite Bltendanl rites, grounded on a >iew 
Of nBlure,leiMlaneifu!,inoreeanie^,aDd bet- 
tei fitted la awaken bath philosophical thougbl 
aod religioue feeling." 

ELEltTHE'RlA itXevdlpia), the feaal of 
libertT, a festival which the Gresks, after the 
bsllle of Piataeae (479 B. o.),instilnted in ho- 
DOur of Jupiter Blentheiius (the deliverer), it 
was intended not merely to be a token of their 
gratiUide to the god to whom they belioTed 
theDiHlvss to be iiMiebled for their dietary 
orm tbe batbariana, but alao as a bond of 
union among thamielvea ; for, in an aasembly 
of all the Croeka, Arialides cairied a decree 
that delegatea (wp60mhii cai Stuooi) from 
all tbe Creek atatea ehould aasembte ever; 
Tear at Plataeaa for ^le celebration of the 
Eleutheria. The town itaelf was at the same 
tiiDede<!laredaaciedaudinviotable.astong as 
its ciliiene offered the annual aacnfices which 
were then instituted on behalf of Greece. 
Every filth yeai these solemnities were cele- 
brated with contests, in which the victors 
were rewarded viilh chaplets. 
_ EMANCIPATIO, was ap act by which 



the patria poMiiii was dissolved in the lifer 
lime of the parent, and it waa so called be- 
By the laws of the Twelve Tablee it waa 
necessary that a son shonld be sold diree 
times in Older lobe released from the paternal 


daughters ar 

the form of 
panumitted 


; grandchildren, one sole Was 
IS father transferred the son by 
sale to another peison, who 
dm. upon which hs returned 



peated. and with the like result. After a 
third sale, the paternal power was extinguish- 
ed, but the son was re-aold to the parent, 
who then manumitted him, and so acquired 
the rights of a patron over his emancipated 
son. which would otherwise have belonged 
to the purchaeer «|ho gave him hia Anal man- 

EHBAS {iii0ac)' a "hoe worn by men, 
which is frequently mentioned by Anstopha- 
nes and other Greek writers. This appeara 
to have been the most common kind of ehoa 
worn at Athens. Pollux says it was invented 
by the Thraciaos. and that it waa like the 
low cothurnus. The ififfag was also worn 
by the Boeotians, nod probably m other parts 

EHBLE'MA {l^^iHto, fiaraia/ia), an in- 



EHI3SAR1UM. 
laid ontameDt. The art of inlayina; was em- 
ployed in producing beautiful works of two 
descriptions, Til : — 1st, Those which resem- 
bled out marquetry, boule, and Florentine 
mosaics 1 and 2dlT, those in which crusts 
(imf«),eiqnisitelywrought in bas-relief aivl 
of precious matenabi, were fastened upon the 
surface of vessels or other pieces of furniture. 
To the latter clasa of productions belonged 
the cups and pletee wtuch Verres obtained 
by violence from the Sicilians and from which 
he removed the emblems for the purpose of 
having them set in gold instead of silv«r. 

EME-KITl. the name given to those Ro- 
man soldiers who had served out their time, 
and had exemption (wcolio) from military ser- 
vice. The usual time of service waa twenty 
years for the legionary soldiers, and slxteea 
for the praetorians. At the end of their period 
of service they received a bounty or rowant 
(nurinsn), either in lands or money, or in 

EUISSA'IlI1TM.Bn artificial channel foray 
ed to carry off any stagnant boi^ at water, 
like the slaices in modem use. Some works 
of this kind ate among the most remarkabls 
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•fibrts of Roman ingenuity. Thtt tbron^h 
which the waters of the lake Fucinus dis- 
charged themseWes into the Liris, is repre- 
sented in the preceding woodcot. 

EMPO'RIUM {to ifiirdpiov), a place for 
wholesale trade in commodities carried by sea. 
The name is sometimes applied to a sea-port 
town, but it properly signifies only a particular 
place in such a town. The word is derived 
from ifinopog, which, signifies in Homer a 
person who sails as a passenger in a ship 
belonging to another person; but in later 
writers it signifies the merchant or wholesale 
dealer, and differs from Kdinj^^, the retail 
dealer. 

The emporium at Athens was under the in- 
spection of certain officers, who w^re elected 
annually (hrt/ieXyrcu rov i/niroplov). 

ENDEIXIS {Mei^ich properlv denotes a 
prosecution instituted against such persons as 
were alleged to have exercised rights or held 
offices while labouring under a peculiar dis- 
qualification. The same form of action was 
available agaipst the chairman of the proedri 
(kmcrdTTig), who wrongly refused to take the 
votes of the people in the assembly ; against 
malefactors, especially murderers; traitors, 
ambassadors accused of malversation, and per- 
sons who furnished supplies to the enemy du- 
ring war. The first step taken by the prose- 
cutor was to lay his information in writing, 
also called endeurw, before the proper magis- 
trate, who then arrested, or held to bail, the 
person criminated, and took the usual steps 
for bringing him to trial. There is great ob- 
scurity with respect to the punishment which 
followed condemnation. The accuser, if 
unsuccessful, was responsible for bringing 
a malicious charge {tlfevdovg ivdel^eu^ inev' 
6woc). 

E^DROMIS {hdpofjUg)y a thick coarse 
blanket, manufactured in Gaul, and called 
** endromis," because those who had been ex- 
ercising in the stadium {kv Mfi(i)) threw it 
over them to obviate the eflfects of sudden 
exposure when they were heated. Notwith- 
standing its coarse and shaggy appearance, 
it was worn on other occasions as a protec- 
tion from the cold by rich and fashionable 
persons at Rome. 

ENSIGNS, MILITARY. [Signa Mili- 

TARIA.l 

EN SIS. [Gladius.] 

EPA'NGELIA (kTrayyeTUa). U a citizen 
of Athens had incurred euimioj the privilege of 
taking part or speaking in the public assem- 
bly was forfeited. But as it sometimes might 
happen that a person, though not formally de- 
clared atimtut had committed such crimes as 
would, on accusation, draw upon him this 
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pmushment, it was of coarse desirable that 
such individuals, like real oWmt, should be ex- 
cluded from the exercise of the rights of citi- 
zens. Whenever, therefore, such a person 
ventured to speak in the assembly, any Athe- 
nian citizen had the right to come forward in 
the assembly- itself, and demand of him to es- 
tablish his right to speak by a trial or exami- 
nation of his conduct {doKifiaaia tov Blov), 
and this dem^d, denouncement, or tnfeat, 
was called mangeUa or mangelia dodnuuitu 
{knayyeTda ooKipaalaQ). The impeached in- 
oividual was then compelled to desist from 
speaking, and to submit to a scrutiny into his 
conduct, andj if he was convicted, a formal 
declaration or atimia followed. 

EPHE'BUS (%i9oc), the name of Athe- 
nian youths after tney nad attained the age 
of 18. The state of q>hebeia {ii^fiela) lasted 
for two years, till the youths had attained the 
age of 20, when they became men, and were 
aamittcd to share all the rights and duties of 
citizens, for which the law did not prescribe a 
more advanced age. 

Before a youth was enrolled among the 
ephebi, he had to undergo a dodnuuia (dox<- 
fjiaaia)^ the object of which was partly to as- 
certain whether he was the son of Athenian 
citizens, or adopted by a citizen, and partly 
whether his body was sufficiently developed 
and strong to undertake the duties which 
now devolved upon him. After the docinuuia 
the young men received in the assembly a 
shield and a lance; but those whose fathers 
had fallen in the defence of their country re- 
ceived a complete suit of armour in the thea 
tre. It seems to have been on this occasion 
that the ephebi took an oath in the temple 
of Diana Aglauros, by which they pledged 
themselves never to disgrace their arms or to 
desert their comrades ; to fight to the last in 
the defence of their country, its altars and 
hearths; to leave their country not in a worse 
but in a better state than they found it ; to 
obey the magistrates and the laws ; to resist 
all attempts to subvert the institutions of At- 
tica; ana finally, to respect the religion of 
their forefathers, This solemnity took place 
towards the close of the year, and the festive 
season bore the name ofqi>hebia {k^Pia) . The 
external distinction of the ephebi consisted in 
the chlamys and the,petasus. 

During the two years of the ephebeia»which 
may be considered as a kind of apprenticeship 
in arms, and in which the young men prepared 
themselves for the higher duties of full citi- 
zens, they were generally sent into the country, 
under the name ofperipoli {neplTro2.oi)t to keep 
watch in the towns and fortresses, on the 
coast and frontier, and to perform other duties 
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wbkh might be necessary lor tbd protectkm 
of Attica. 

EPHEGE'SIS (*^7^<Ttf), denotes the me- 
thod of proceeding agamst such criminals as 
were liaote to be summarily arrested by a pri- 
vate citizen [Apaoooe] when the .prosecutor 
was unwilling to expose himself to personal 
risk in apprehending the oflfender. Under 
these circumstances ne made an application 
to the proper magistrate, and conducted him 
and his officers to the spot where the capture 
was to be effected. 

ETHETAE {k<t>iTat)j the name of certain 
judges at Athens,who tried cases of homicide. 
They were fifty-one in number, selected from 
noble families, and more than fiity years of 
age. They formed a tribunal of great antiquity, 
and were in existence before the legislation of 
Solon, but, as the state became more and more 
democratical, their duties b^ame unimportant 
and almost antiquated. 

EPHORI (i^opoi). Magistrates called 
Epkori 'or overseers were ccnnmon to manv 
Dorian constitutions in times of remote anti- 
quity; but the ephori of Sparta are the most 
celebrated of them all. The origin of the 
Spartan ephori is quite uncertain, but their 
omce in tne historical times was a kind of 
counterpoise to the kings and council, and in 
that respect peculiar to Sparta alone of the 
Dorian states. Their number, five, appears 
to have been always the same, and was pro- 
bably connected with the five divisions of the 
town of Sparta, namely, the four Kufiai, Lim- 
Dae, Mesoa, Pitana, Cynosure, and the IloXec 
or city properly so called, around which the 
luifiat lay. They were elected from and by 
the people, without any qualification of age or 
property, and without undergoing any scru- 
tiny ; so that the people enjoyed through them 
a participation in the highest magistracy of 
the state. They entered upon office at the 
autumnal solstice, and the first in rank of the 
five gave his name to the year, which was 
called after him in all civil transactions. 

They possessed judicial authority in civil 
suits, and also a general superintendence over 
the morals and domestic economy of the nation, 
which in the hands of able men would soon 
prove an instrument of unlimited power. 

Their jurisdiction and power were still far- 
ther increased by the privilege of instituting 
scrutinies {e66wai) into the conduct of all the 
magistrates. Even the kings themselves could 
be brought before their tribunal (as Cieomenes 
was for bribery). In extreme cases the ephors 
were also competent to lay an accusation 
against the kings as well as the other magis- 
trates, and bring them to a capital trial before 
the great court of justice. 
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In later times the power of the ^hore 
greatly increased ; and this increase ap 
to have been principally owing to the 
that they put tnemselves in connection ^ 
the assemoly of the people, convened its iDeet« 
ings, laid measures before it, and were coiu4i 
tuted its agents and representatives. Wboi 
this connection arose is matter of conjecture. 
The power which such a connectioa an 
wonla, more than anything else, enaUe ueoi 
to encroach on the rojral authority, and maktf 
themselves virtually supreme in the state. 
Accordingly, we find that they transacted biui' 
ness with foreign ambassadors ; disiinssed 
them from the state ; decided upon the govern* 
ment of dependent cities ; subscribed in tbe 
presence of other persons to treaties of peace; 
and in time of war sent out troops when they 
thought necessary. In all these capacities tfaie 
ephors acted as the repfesentatives <tf the m* 
tion, and the agents of the public assembtf, 
being in fact the executive of the state, n 
course of time the kings became completelj 
under their control. For example, they fined 
Agesilaus on the vague char^ of trying to 
make himself popular, and mterfered even 
with the domestic arrangements of other 
kings. In the field the kings were Mowed 
by two ephors, who belonged to the coancd 
of war ; the three who remained at home le- 
ceived the booty in charge, and paid itintotbt 
treasury, which was under the stiperinteDd- 
ence or the whole College of Five. But the 
ephors had still another prerogative, based od 
a religious foundation, which enabled them to 
effect a temporary deposition of the king& 
Once in eight years, as we are told, they c\m 
a calm and cloudless night to observe the 
heavens, and if there was any appearance d 
a falling meteor, it was believed to be a sign 
that the gods were displeased with the kings, 
who were accordingly suspend^ from their 
fimctions until an oracle allowed of their re- 
storation. The outward symbols of supreme 
authority also were assumed by the ephors; 
and they alone kept their seats while the kings 
passed ; whereas it was not considered below 
the dignity of the kings to rise in honour d 
the ephors. 

When Agis and Cieomenes undertook to 
restore the old constitution, it was necessary 
for them to overthrow the ephoralty, and ac- 
cordingly Cieomenes murdered tne ephon 
for the time being, and abolished the office 
(b. c. 225); it was, however restored under 
the Romans. 

EPI'BATAE (iml3dTai)y were soldiers or 
marines appointed to defend the vessels in 
the Athenian navy, and were entirely distinci 
from the rowers, and also from the land so!- 
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diers, such as hoplitae, peltasts, and cavalrjr. 
It appears that the ordinary number of epi- 
batae on board a trireme was ten. 

The epibata'e were usually taken from 
the thetes, or fourth class of Athenian citi- 
zens. 

The term is sometimes also applied by the 
Roman writers to the rnarines, hut they are 
more usually called classiaru milites. The 
latter term, however, is also applied to the 
rowers or sailors as well as the marines. 

EPl'DOSEIS Xkmdoaeig), voluntary con- 
tributions, either in money, arms, or ships, 
which were made by the Athenian citizens 
in order to meet the extraordinary demands 
of the state. When the expenses of the state 
were greater than its revenue, it was usual 
for the prytanea to summon an assembly of 
the people, and after explaining the necessi- 
ties of the state, to call upon the citizens to 
contribute according to their means. Those 
who were willing to contribute then rose and 
mentioned what they would give ; while those 
who were unwilling to give anything remain- 
ed silent, or retired privately from the as- 
sembly. 

EPl'STATES iimcTTdTijg). 1. The chair- 
man of the senate and assembly of the peo- 
ple, respecting whose duties see Boulb and 
£ccLESiA. 2: The name of the directors of 
the public works. (JEintrraTat ruv dijfio- 

EPISTOLEUS (^7rt(7ToA,et;c), the officer 
second in rank in the Spartan fleet, who suc- 
ceeded to the command if anything happened 
to the navarchus {vavapYog) or admiral . When 
the Chians and the other allies of Sparta on 
the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta to request 
that Lysander might be again appointed to 
the command of the navy, he was sent with 
the title of epistoleus, because the laws of 
Sparta did not permit the same person to 
hold the office of navarchus twice. 

EPITROPUS (kTTlTpoTTog), the name at 
Athens of a guardian of orphan children. Of 
such guardians there were at Athens three 
kinds: first, those appointed in the will of 
the deceased father; secondly, the next of 
kin, whom the law designated as tutores le- 
gitimi in default of such appointment, and 
who required the authorization of the archon 
to enable them to act ; and lastly, such per- 
sons as the archon selecte^d if there were no 
next of kin living to undertake the office. 
The duties of the guardian comprehended 
the education* maintenance, and protection 
of the ward, the assertion of his nghts, and 
the safe custody and profitable disposition of 
his inheritance during his minority, besides 
making a proper provision for the widow if 
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she remained in the house of her late hus- 
band. 

EPULO'NES, who wer« originally three 
in number {triumviri ejndones), were first cre- 
ated in B. 0. 196, to attend to the Epulum 
Jovis, and the banquets ri^en hi honour of 
the other gods ; which duty had originally 
belonged to the pontifices. Their number 
was afterwards increased to seven, ahd thejr 
were called septemviri epulones or septemviri 
epulonura. 

The epulones formed a collegium, and were 
one of the four great religious corporatiohs 
at Rome ; the other three were those of the 
Pontifices, Augures, and Quindecemviri. 

ETULUM JOVIS. [Epulones.] 

EQUI'RIA, horse-races, which are said to 
have been instituted by Romulus in honour 
of Mars, and were celebrated in the Campus 
Martius. There were two festivals of this 
name ; of which one was celebrated a. d. III. 
Cal. Mart., and the other prid. Id. Mart. 

E'QUITES, horsemen. Romulus is said 
to have formed three centuries of equites ; 
and these were the same as the 300 celeres, 
whom he kept about his person in peace and 
war. A century was taken from each of the 
threp tribes, the Ramnes, Titiensesy and i/u- 
ceres. Tar^uinius Priscus added three more, 
under the title of Ramnes, Titientes, and Lu- 
ceres posteriorea. These were the six patri- 
cian centuries of equites, often referred to 
under the name of the sex suffragia. To these 
Servius TuUius added twelve additional cen- 
turies, for admission into which, property and 
not birth was the Qualification. These twelve 
centuries might therefore contain plebeians, 
but they do not appear to have been restricted 
to plebeians, «ince we have no reason for be- 
lieving that the six old centuries contained 
the whole body of patricians. A property 
qualification was apparently also necessary 
by the Servian constitution for admission into 
the six centuries. We riiay therefore sup- 
pose that those patricians who were included 
in the six old centuries were allowed by the 
Servian constitution to^ continue in them, if 
they possessed the requisite property; and 
that all other persons m the state, whether 
patricians or plebeians, who possessed the 
requisite property, were admitted into the 
twelve new centuries. We are not told the 
amount of property necessary to entitle a per- 
son to a place among the equites, but it was 
probably the same as in the latter times of 
the republic, that is, four times that of the 
first class, f Comitia, p 94.] 

Property, however was not the only quali- 
fication ; for in the ancient times of the re- 
public no one was admitted among the eques- 
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tnan oeaturies unless his chancter was tin* 
blemished, and his father and grandfather 
had been bom freemen. 

Each of the equites received a horse from 
the state {equua publiciu), ^r money to pur- 
chase one, as well as a sum of money for its 
annual support ; the expense of its support 
was defrayed by the orphans and unmarried 
females; since, in a military state, it could 
not be esteemed unjust, that the women and 
the children were to contribute largely for 
those who fought in behalf of them and of 
the commonwealth. The purchase-money 
for a knight's horse w^ called aes eqitestre^ 
and its annual provision aes hordeariwn. The 
former amounted, according to Livy, to 10,000 
asses, and the latter to 2000. 

All the equites of whom we have been 
speaking, received a horse from the state, 
and were included in the 18 equestrian cen- 
turies of the Servian constitution ; but in 
course of time, we read of another class of 
equites in Roman history who did not rec-eive 
a horse from the state, and who were not in- 
cluded in the 18 centuries. This latter class 
is first mentioned by Livy, in his account of 
the siege of Yeii, b. o. 403. He says that 
during the siege, when the Romans had at 
one tune suffered great disasters, all those 
citizens who had an equestrian fortune, and 
no horse allotted to them, volunteered to 
serve with their own horses ; ^d he adds, 
that from this time equites first began to serve 
with their own horses. The state paid them, 
as a kind of compensation for serving with 
their own horses. The foot soldiers had re- 
ceived pay a few years before ; and two years 
afterwards, b. c. 401, the pay of the equites 
was made three-fold that of the infantry. 

From the year B. o. 403, there were there- 
fore two classes of Roman knights : one who 
received horses from the state, and are there- 
fore frequently called equites eqito ptAUcOy and 
sometimes Flexumines orTrossulij and anothjpr 
class, who served, when they were required, 
with their own horses, but were not classed 
among the 18 centuries. As they served on 
horseback they were called equites ; and when 
spoken of in opposition to cavalry, which did 
not consist of Roman citizens, they were also 
called equites Romani; but they had no legal 
claim to the name of equites, smce in ancient 
times this title was stnctly confined to those 
who received horses from the state. 

The reason of this distinction of two classes 
arose from the fact, thalt the number of equites 
in the 18 centuries was fixed from the time of 
Servius TulUus. As vacancies occurred in 
them, the descendants of those who were ori- 
ginally enrolled succeeded to their places, pro- 



vided they had not dissipated their puni e il). i 
But in course of time, as populatioii wd 
wealth increased, the number of^persons wbo 
possessed an equestrian fortune also increas- 
ed greatly ; and as the ancestors of these per- 
sons had not been enrolled in the 18 cestones, 
they could not receive horses from the state, 
and were therefore allowed the privil^e of 
serving with their own horses among the ca- 
valry, mstead of the infamtry, as they woold 
otherwise have been obliged to have done. 

The inspection of the equites who received 
horses from the state belonged to the elisors, 
who had ^he power of depriving an eques of 
his horse, and reducing him to the condition 
of an aerarian, and also of giving^ the vacant 
horse to the most distinguished of the equites 
who had previously served at their ovm ex- 
pense. For these purposes they made during 
their censorship a public inspection, in the 
forum, of all the knights who poss^»ed pub- 
lic horses {equitatum recognoscere). The tribes 
were taken in order, and each knight was 
summoned by name. Every one, as his name 
was called, walked past the censors, leading 
his horse. 

If the censors had no fault to find either witk 
the character of the knight or the equipments 
of his horse, they ordered him to pass on (trs- 
dttc equum) ; but if on the contrary they cod- , 
sidered him unworthy of his rank, they struck I 
him out of the list of kni^ts, and deprived 
him of his horse, or ordered nim to sell it, with 
the intention no doubt that the person thus 
deg^raded should refund to the state the monej 
wmch had been advanced to him for its pur- 
chase. 

This review of the equites by the censors 
must not be confound^ with the B^tutKm 
Transvectio, which was a solemn proce8si(» 
of the body every year on the Ides of Quintilis 
(July). Tne procession started from the tem- 
ple of Mars outside the city, and passed through 
the city over the forum, and by the temple of the 
I>ioscuri. On this occasion the equites were 
always crowned withoHve chaplets, and wore 
their state dress, the trabea, with all the 
honourable distinctions they had gained in 
battle. According to Livy, this annual pro- 
cession was first established by the censors 
Q. Fabius and P. Decius, b. o. 304 ; but ac- 
cording to Dionysius it was instituted after 
the defeat of the Latins near the lake Regillus, 
of which an account was brought to Rome by 
the Dioscuri. 

It may be asked how long di(i the knight re- 
tain' his public horse, and a vote in the eques- 
trian century to which he belonged ? On this 
subject we have no positive information ; but 
as those equites, who served with their own 
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horses, Wore only obliged to aerre for ten 
years (stipendia) under the age of 46, we may 
presume that the same rule extended to those 
who served with the public horses, provided 
they vnshed to give up the service. For it is 
certain that in the ancient times of the repub- 
lic a knight might retain his horse as long as 
he pleased, even after Tie had entered the 
senate, provided he continued able to dis- 
charge the duties of a knight. Thus the two 
censors, M. Livius Salinator and C Claudius 
Nero, in B. c. 204, were also e^uites, and L. 
Scipio Asiaticus, who was deprived of his 
horse by "the censors in b. c. 185, had himself 
been censor in b. c. 191. But during the later 
times of the republic the knights were obliged 



apd consequently ceased to belong to the 
equestrian centuries. It thus naturally came 
to pass, that the greater number of the equites 
equo publico, after the exclusion of senators 
from the equestrian centuries, were young 
men. 

The equestrian centuries, of which we have 
hitherto been treating, were only regarded as 
-a division of the armj : they did not form a 
distinct class or ordo m the constitution. The 
community, in a political point of view, was 
divided only into patricians and plebeians ; 
and the equestrian centuries were composed 
of both. But in the year b. c. 123,4 new class, 
called the Ordo Equestria, was formed in the 
state by the Lex Sempronia, which was in- 
troduced by C. Gracchus. By this law, or 
one passed a^few years afterwards, every per- 
son who was to be chosen judex was required 
to be above 30 and under 60 years of age, to 
have either an equus publicus, or to be quali- 
fied by his fortune to possess one, and not to 
be a senator. The number of judices, who 
were required yearly, was chosen from this 
class by the praetor urbanus. 

As the name of equites had been originally 
extended from those who possessed the public 
horses to those who served with their own 
horses, it now came to be applied to all those 
persons who were qualifiea by their fortune 
to act as judices, in which sense the word is 
usually used by Cicero. 

After the reform of Sulla, which entirely 
deprived the equestrian order of the ri|:ht of 
bemg chosen as judices, and the passm^ of 
the Lex Aurelia (b.^. 70), which ordamed 
that the judices should be chosen from the 
senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii, the influ- 
ence of the order, says Pliny, was still main- 
tained by ihepublicani, o^ farmers of the pub- 
lic taxes. We find that the publicani were 
almost always called equites, not because any 
particular rank was necessary in order to oh* 



tain from th« state the farming of the taxes, 
but because the state was not accustomed to 
let them to any one who did not possess a con- 
siderable fortune. Thus the publicani are 
freauently spoken of by Cicero as identical 
with the eauestrian order. The consulship of 
Cicero, ana the active part which the knights 
then took in suppressing the conspiracy of 
Catiline, tended still further to increaise the 
power and influence of the e<juestrian order ; 
and " from that time," savs Plmy, *♦ it became 
a third body {corpus) in the state, and, to the 
title of Senatits PomduHjue Rotnanus, there be- 
gan to be added ^t Equestris Ordoy 

In b. c. 63, a distinction was conferred upon 
them, which tended to separate them still 



to give up their horses on entering the senate, further from the plebs. By the Lex Roscia 



Othonis, passed in that year, the first fourteen 
seats in the theatre behind the orchestra were 
given to the equites. They also possessed the 
right of wearing the Clavus Augustus [Cla- 
vus], and subsequently obtained the privilege 
of wearing a gold ring, which was originally 
confined to the equites equo publico. 

The number of equites increased greatly 
under the early emperors, and all persons 
were admitted into the order, provided they 
possessed the requisite property, without any 
inquiry into their character, or into the free 
birth of their father and grandfather. The 
order in consequence gradually began to lose 
all the consideration which it had acquired 
during the later times of the republic. 

Augustus -foVmed a select class of equites, 
consisting of those equites who possessed the 
property of a senator, and the old requirement 
of free birth up to the grandfather. He per- 
mitted this class to wear the latut clavus ; and 
and also allowed the tribunes of the plebs to 
be chosen from them, as well as the senators, 
and gave them the option, at the termination 
of their office, to remain in the senate or re- 
turn to the equestrian order. This class of 
knights was distinguished by the special title 
illustres (sometimes ins^nes and spltndidi) equi- 
tes Romani. 

The fonnation of this distinct class tended 
to lower the others still more in public esti- 
mation. In the ninth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius, an attempt was made to improve the 
order by requiring the old qualifications of 
free birth up to the grandfather, and by strictly 
forbidding any one to wear the gold ring un- 
less he possessed this qualification. This 
regulation, however. Was of little avail, as 
the emperors frequently admitted freed men 
into the equestrian order. When private per- 
sons were no longer appointed judices, tlie 
necessity for a distinct class in the communi- 
ty, like the equestrian order, ceased entirely * 
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and the gold ring came at length to be worn 
by all free citizens. Even slaves, after their 
manumission, were allowed to wear it bv 
special permission from the emperor, whicn 
appears to have been usually granted provided 
the patronus consented. 

Having thus traced the history of the eques- 
trian order to its final extinction as a distinct 
class in the community, we must now return 
to the equites equo publico, who formed the 
18 equestrian centuries. This class still ex- 
isted during the latter years of the republic, 
but had entirely ceased to serve as horse-sol- 
diers in the army. The cavalry of the Ro- 
man legions no longer consisted, as in the time 
of Polybius, of Roman equites, but their place 
was suppHed by the cavalry of the allied 
states. It is evident that Caesar in his Gal- 
lic wars possessed no Roman cavalry. When 
he went to an interview with Ariovistus, and 
was obliged to take cavalry with him, we are 
told that he did not dare to trust his safety 
to the Gallic cavalry, and therefore mounted 
his legionary soldiers upon their horses. The 
Roman equites are, however, frequently men- 
tioned in the Gallic and civil wars, but never 
as common soldiers; they were officers at- 
tached to the staff of the general, or com- 
manded the cavalry of the allies, or sometimes 
the legions. 

After, the year b. c. 50, there were no cen 
sors in the state, and it would therefore fol- 
low that for some years no review of the body 
took place, and that the vacancies were not 
filled up. When Augustus, however, took 
upon himself, in b. c. 29, the praefectura mo- 
rum, he frequently reviewed the troops of 
equites, and restored the lon^ neglected cus- 
tom of the solemn procession {fransvectio). 
From this time these equites formed an hon- 
ourable corps, from wnich all the higher 
officers in the army and the chief magistrates 
in the state were chosen. Admission into 
this body was equivalent to an introduction 
into public life, and was therefore esteemed 
a great privilege. If a young man was not 
admitted into this body, he was excluded 
from all civil offices of any importance, ex- 
cept in municipal towns ; and also from all 
rank in the army, with the exception of cen- 
turion. 

All those equites, who were not employed 
in actual service, were obliged to reside at 
Rome, where they were allowed to fill the 
lower magistracies, which entitled a person 
to admission into the senate. They were di- 
vided into six turmae, each of which was 
commanded by an officer, who is frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions as Sevir eqtutwn 
Rom. turmae i. xi., &c., or commonly Sevir 
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turmae or Sevir turmarwn eqmitm Rommank. 
From the time that the equites bestowed tbe 
title of principet jwventutis upop Caios and 
Lucius Caesar, the grandsons of Augo^us, 
it became the custom to confer this title, u 
well as that of sevir, upon the probable suc- 
cessor to the throne, when he first entered 
into public life, and was presented with an 
equus publicus. 

The practice of filling all the higher offices 
in the state from these equites appears to 
have continued as long as Rome was the cen- 
tre of the government and the residence of 
the emperor. After the time of Diocletuu, 
the equites became only a city guard, under 
the command of the praefectus vigilum ; but 
they still retained, in the time of Valentiui- 
anus and Valens, a. d. 364, the second rank 
in the city, and were ndt subject to coiMral 
punishment. Respecting the Maguter fgiu- 
turn, see Dictator. 

EQUULEUS or ECULEUS, an instru- 
ment of torture, which is supposed to have 
been so called because it was in the form d 
a horse. 

E'RANI (Ipavoi)f were clubs or societies 
established for chantable, convivial, commei 
cial, or political purposes. 

Unions of this kind were called by the ga 
eral name of iraiplaL, and were often c» 
verted to mischievous ends, such as bribeiy. 
overawing the public assembly, orinfluencinf 
courts of justice. In the days of the Etoinai 
empire friendly societies, uotder the namei^ 
eranif were frequent among the Greek cities 
but were looked on with suspicion by ^ 
emperors, as leading to political combinatioii 
The gildSf or fraternities for mutual aid, amoDS 
the ancient Saxons, resembled the erwd 
the Greeks. 

ERG A^'STULUM, a private prison attadn 
ed to most Roman farms, where the slavei 
were made to work in chains. TTie slates 
confined in an ergastulum were also employei! 
to cultivate the fields in chains. Slaves wbt 
had displeased their masters were punished 
by imprisonment in the ergastulum ; and in 
the same place all slaves, who could not be 
depended upon or were barbarous in thei* 
hatuts, were regularly kept. 

ERI'CItJS, a military engine full of shai? 
spikes, which was placed by the gate of ^^ 
camp to prevent the approach of the enemy. 

ESSEDA'RII. [EssEDUM.] 

E'SSBDA, or E'SSEDUM (from the Cet 
tic Essr a carriage), the name of a cbariA 
used, especially in war, by the Britons, lb( 
Gauls, and the Germans. It was built ven 
strongly, was open before instead of behiwl 
like the Greek war-chariot, and had a vi^ 
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Bole, 80 that the owner was aUe, whenever 
ne pleased, to run along the pole, and even 
to raise himself upon the yo&e, and then to 
reU'eat with the greatest speed into the body 
of the car, which he drora with extraordinary 
swiftness ai¥l skilL It appears also that these 
cars were purposely made as noisy as possi- 
ble, pirobably by the creaking and clanging of 
the wheels ; and that this was done in order 
to strike dismay into the dnemy. The war- 
riors who drove these chariots were called 
nmdariL Having been captured, they were 
sometimes exhibited in the gladiatorial shows 
at Rome, and seem to have been great favour- 
ites with the people. 

The essedum was adopted for purooses of 
convenience and luxury aqoong tne Romans. 
As used by the Romans, the essedum may have 
differed from the cisium in this ; that the ci- 
aium was drawn by one horse {see cut, p. 82), 
the essedum always by a pair. 

EUMO'LPIDAE (BiMioAfridoi), the most 
distinguished and venerable among the priestly 
families in Attica. They were devoted to 
the service of Ceres at Athens and £leusis, 
and were said to be the descendants of the 
Thracian bard Eumolpus, who, according to 
some legends, had introduced the Eleusinian 
mysteries into Attica. The high priest of the 
Eleusinian goddess (lepo^dvrrf^ or ftvcrayu- 
yof), who conductea the celebration of her 
mysteries and the initiation of the mysta^, 
was always a siember of the family of the 
Eumolpidad, as Eumolpus himself was be- 
lieved to have been the first hierophant. The 
hierophant was attended by four evimdetae 
{kwuUXfirafi, one of whom likewise belonged 
to the family of the Eumolpidae. The Eu- 
molpidae had on certain occasions to offer up 
prayers for the welfare of the state. They 
fiad likewise judicial power in cases where 
religion was violated. The law according to 
which tbsy pronounced their sentence, and 
of which they had exclusive possesnon, was 
not written, but handed down by tradition ; 
and the Eumolpidae alone had tne right to 
interpret it, whence they are sometimes called 
Emegetae {i^nyffTaC). In cases for which the 
law had made no provisions, they acted ac- 
eofdiag to their own discretion. In some 
cases, when a person was convicted of gross 
violation of the public institutions of his 
country, the people, besides sending the of- 
fender into ejole, added a clause in their ver- 
dict that a curse should be pronounced upon 
him by the Eumolpidae. But the Eumolpi- 
dae could pronounce such a curse only at the 
command of the people, and might afterwards 
be compelled by the people to revoke it, and 
pfoiify tne person whom they hadcorsed before. 
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EVOCATI, soMiers in the Roman army, 
who had served out their time and obtained 
their discharge {rmssio)t but had voluntarily 
enlisted again at the invitation of the consul 
or other conunander. There appears always 
to have been a considerable number of evocati 
in every army of importance ; and when the 
general was a favourite amon^ the soldiers, 
the number of veterans who joined his stand- 
ard would of course be increased. The evo- 
cati were doubtless released, like the vexillarii, 
from the common military outies of fortifying 
the camp, making roads, &c., and held a higher 
rank in the army than the common legiunary 
soldiers. They are sometimes spoken of in 
conjunction with the equites Romani, and 
sometimes classed with the centurions. They 
appear to have been frequently promoted to 
the rank of centurions. 

EUPATRIDAE {einarpidai), descended 
from noble ancestors, is the name by which 
in early times the nobility of Attica was de- 
signated. In the division of the inhabitants 
of Attica into three classes, which is ascribed 
to Theseus, the Eupatridae were the first 
class, and thus formed a compact order of 
nobles, united by their interests, rights and 
privileges. They were in the exclusive pos- 
session of all the civil and religious offices in 
the state, ordered the aflhirs of religion, and 
interpreted the laws human and divine. The 
king was thus only the first among his equals, 
and only distinguished from them by the du- 
ration of his office. By the legislation of So- 
lon, the political power and influence of the 
Eupatriaae as an order was broken, and pro- 
perty instead of birth was made the standard 
of political hghts. But as Solon, like tdl an- 
cient legislators, abstained from abolishing any 
of the religious institutions, those famihes of 
the Eupatridae, in which certain priestly offi- 
ces and functions were hereditary, retained 
these distinctions down to a very late period 
of Grecian history. 

EURI'FUS. [Amphithbatrum.] 

EUTHY'NE {eiMvn)' All public officers 
at Athens were accountable for their conduct 
and the manner in which they acquitted them- 
selves of their official duties. The judges in 
the popular courts seem to have been the only 
authonties who were not responsible, for they 
were themselves the representatives of the 
people, and would therefore, in theory, have 
been responsible to themselves. This account, 
which Officers had to give after the time of 
their office was over, was. called eidwn, and 
the officers subject to it, itireitdwoi, and after 
they had gone through the euth^e, they be- 
came iwe^dwoi. Every public officer had to 
render his account within thirty days after the 
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expiration of his office, and at the time when 
he submitted to the euihyne any citizen had 
the right to come forward and impeach him. 
The officers before whom the accounts were 
given were at Athens ten in number, called 
^^6woL or 'koyiaraiy in other places h^eraaTcU 
or awhyopoi. 

EXAUCTORATIO. [Missio.] 

EXAUGURATIO, the act of changin|r a 
sacred thingf into a profane one, or of takmg 
away frOm it the sacred character which it 
had received by inauguratio, consecratio, or 
dedicatio. Such an act was performed by the 
augurs, and never without consulting the 
pleasure of the gods, by auguriuHL 

EXCU'BIAE. [Castra.] 

EXCUBITO'RES, which properly means 
watchmen or sentinels of wiy kind, was the 
name more particularly given to the soldiers 
of the cohort who guarded the palace of the 
Roman emperor. 

EXEOICITUS, army. I. Greek. The 
organization of the Lacedaemonian army was 
more {)erfect than that of any other in Greece. 
It was based upon a graduated system of sub- 
ordination, which gave to almost every indi- 
vidual a degree of authority, rendering the 
whole military force a community of com- 
manders, so that the signal given by the king 
ran in an instant through the whole army. 
The foundation of this system is attributed to 
Lycurgus, who is said to haVe frirmed the La- 
cedaemonian forces into six divisions, called 
morae (jiopai). Each mora was commanded by 
Apolemarchus (7roXe/tazp;jfOf ), under whom were 
four lochagi (ylo;^oyot), eight pentecosterea {iteV'^ 
TTjKOcrrijpeg), and sixteen enomotarchi {kvcipio- 
rdprat) ; consequently, two erumiotiat (kvufio- 
ricu) formed a peniecastya {irevTijKOtTrv^t two 
of these a lochus (X6;^of ), and fonrlochi made 
a mora. The regular complement of the eno- 
motia appears to have been twenty-four men, 
besides its captain. The lochus, then, con- 
sisted ordinarily of 100 and the mora of 400 
men. The front row of the enomotia appears 
to have usually consisted of three men, and 
the ordinary depth of the line, of eight men.. 
The number of men in each enomotia was, 
however, not unfrequently increased. Thus 
at the battle of Mantinea another file was 
added ; so that the front row consisted of four 
men, and each enomotia consequently con- 
tained thirty-two men. At the battle of Leuc- 
tra, on the contrary, the usual number of files 
was retained, but the depth of its ranks was 
increased from eight to twelve men ; so that 
each enomotia contained thirty-six men. In 
the time of Xenophonthe mora appears to have 
consisted usually of 600 men. The numbers 
seem, however, to have fluctuated consider- 



ably, according to the greater or lessincnait 
in the number of the enomotia. 

To each mora of heavy-armed infi&ntry there 
belonged a body of cavalry bearing the sane 
name, consisting at the roost of 100 men, and 
commanded by the hipparmostes \linrapftoo- 
rijfj. The cavalry is said, by Plutarch, to 
have been divided in the time of Lycargos 
into ovlami {oif%afxoO of fifty men eatHb. ; bat 
this portion of the Liftcedaemqnian army was 
unimportant, and served only to cover the 
wings of the infantry. The three hundred 
knights forming the king's body guard moat 
not be confounded with the cav^ry. Th^ 
were the choicest of the Spartan youths, and 
fought either on hor^ack or on foot, as oc- 
casion required. 

Solon divided the Athenian people mtofoor 
classes, of which the first two comprehc»ded 
those permms whose estates were respei^tvely 
equivalent to the value of SOD and 300 of the 
Attic measures called medimni. These were 
not obliffed to serve in the infantry, nor on 
board ship, except in some command; bot 
they were bound to keep a horse for the p^ 
lie, and to serve in the cavalry at th^ own 
expense. The third class, whose estates were 
equivalent to 150 such measures, were obliged 
to serve in the heavy-armed foot, providiiig 
their own arms ; and the people of tne fborth 
class, if unable to provide themselves with 
complete armour, served either among the 
light-armed troops or in the na^vy. The minis- 
ters of religion, and persons who danced in 
the festival of Baccnus, were exempt from 
serving in the armies ; ^e same privilege was 
also accorded to those who farmed the re- 
venues of the state. There is no doubt that, 
among the Athenians, the divisions <k the 
irmy differed from those which, as above 
stated, had been appointed by the Spartan 
legislator ; but the nature of the divisions is 
unknown, and it can only be surmised that 
they were such as are hinted- at in the Cyio- 
paedeia. In that work, Xenophen,who, being 
an Athenian, ma^ be supposea to have in view 
the n^ilitary institutions of his own coontry, 
speaking of the advantages attending the sqd- 
divisions of large bodies of iben, with respect 
to the power of reforming those bodies when 
they happen to be dispersed, states that the 
taxis (ja^i,^) consists of 100 men, and the lo- 
chus (X&^oc) of twenty-four men (exclusive of 
their officer) ; and in another passage he men* 
tions the decas (d^Kd^), or section of ten, and 
the pempat (irefiitdg), or section of five men. 
The taxia seems to have been the principal 
element in the division of troops in tne Atne- 
nian army, and to have corresponded to the 
Pdoponnesian hckua. The mfantiy was com- 
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manded by ten strategi [StrategiI and ^en 
taxiarcbs, and the cavalry by two hipparchs 
and ten pbylarchs. These officers were 
chosen annually, and they appear to have ap- 
pointed the subordinate officers of each taxis 
or locJnu. 

The mountainous character of Attica and 
the Peloponnesus is the reason that cavaby 
was never numerous in those countries. Pre- 
viously to the Persian invasion of Greece, the 
number of horse-soldiers belonging, to the 
Athenians was but ninetir-six, each of the 
forty-eight naucrariae ivavKpaplai)^ into which 
the state was divided, fumishmg two persons : 
but soon afterwards the body was augmentea 
to twelve hundred heavy-armed horsemen, 
and there was besides an equal number c^ 
archers, who fought on horseback. The 
horses belonging to the former class were 
covered with bronze or other metal, and they 
were ornamented with bells and embroidered 
clothing. Before being allowed to serve, both 
men and horses were subject to an examina- 
tion before the hi{)parchs, and punishments 
were decreed against persons who should 
enter without the requisite qudifications. 

Every free citizen of the Greek states was 
enrolled for military service from the age of 
18 or 20, to 58 or 60 years. The young men, 
previously to joining the ranks, were instruct- 
ed in the military duties by the tactid {raKTi,- 
Kol)y or public teachers, who were maintained 
by the state for the purpose ; and no town in 
Crreece was without its gymnasium, or school. 
At Athens the ephehi [Ephbbi] guarded the 
city and the frontier friom the age of 18 till 20. 
At 20 years of age the Athenian recruit could 
be sent on forei^ expeditions; but, among 
the Spartans, this was seldom done till the 
soldier was 30 years old. 

An attention to military duties, when the 
troops were encaniped, was strictly enforced 
in all the Greek armies ; but a considerable 
diffisrence prevailed in those of the two prin- 
cipal states with respect to the recreations of 
the soldiers. The men of Athens were al- 
lowed to witness theatrical performances, and 
to have in the camp companies of singers and 
dancers. In the Lacedaemonian army, on 
the contrary, all these were forbidden; the 
constant practice of temperance, and the ob- 
servance of a rigid discipline being nresciibed 
to the Spartan youth, in order that tney mi^ht 
excel in war (which among them was consid- 
ered as the proper occupation of freemen) ; 
and manly exercises alone were permitted in 
the intervals of duty. Yet, while encamped, 
the young men were encouraged to use per- 
fumes, and to wear costly armour, though the 
adorning of their persons, when at nome. 



woald have subjected them to the reproach 
of effeminacy. 

In the early times of the Greek republics 
the soldier served at his own expense in that 
class of troops which his fortune permitted 
him to join. 

Pericles first introduced the practice at 
Athens of giving pay to a class of the soldiers 
out of the public revenue : and this was sub- 
sequently adopted by the otner states of Greece. 
The amount of the pay varied according to 
circumstances from two oboli to a drachma. 
The commanders of the lochi received double, 
and the strategi four times the pay of a pri- 
vate foot-soldier. 

The strength of a Grecian army consisted 
chiefly in its foot-soldiers ; and of these there 
were at first but two classes : — ^the Hoplitae 
(6ir2jTai)f who wore heavy armour, carried 
large shields, and in action, used swords aind 
long spears ; and the Psili (iffihyl), who were 
light-armed, having frequently only helmets 
and small bucklers, with neither cuirasses 
nor greaves, and who were employed chiefly 
as skirmishers in discharging arrows, darts, 
or stones. An intermediate class of troops, 
called PeWutae (ire2.Ta(rfal)t or targeteers, 
was formed at Athens, by Iphicrates, after 
the Peloponnesian war: they were arm^ 
nearly in the same manner as the Hoplitae^ 
but their cuirasses were of Unen instead of 
bronze or iron ; their spears were short, and 
they carried small rouua bucklers, called pel- 
toe {irkXrai). These troops, uniting in some 
measure the stability of the phalanx with the 
agility of the light-armed men, were found to 
be highly efficient ; and from the time of their 
adoption, they were extensively employed in 
the Gh-eek armies. 

Scarlet, or crimson, appears to have been 
the general colour of the Greek uniform, at 
least in the days of Xenophon. 

The oldest existing works which treat ex- 
pressly of the constitution and tactics of the 
Grecian armies are the treatises of Aelian and 
Arrian; which were written in the time of 
Hadrian, when the art of war had chan^d its 
character, and when many details relating to 
the ancient military organizations were for- 
gotten. Yet the systems of these tacticians, 
speaking generally, appear to belong to the 
age of Pnilip or Alexander; and, conse- 
quently, they may be considered as having 
succeeded those which have been indicated 
above. 

Aeliftn makes the lowest subdivision of the 
army to consist of a lochuSf decas, or enomotia, 
which he says were then supposed to have 
been respectively files of 16, 12, or 8 men, and 
he recommends the latter. The numbers in 
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the superior divinoDf proceeded in a geome- 
trical progression by doubles, and the princi- 
pal bodies were formed and denominated as 
follow: — Four lochi constituted a tetrarchia 
( =1 64 men), and two of these, a taxis (=128 
men). The latter doubled, was called a syn- 
tagma {(T&ifTayua) or sfsnapa {^evayla) (=256 
men), to whicn division it appears that five 
supernumeraries were attached; these, were 
the crier, the ensign, the trumpeter, a ser- 
vant, and an officer, called wagus (ovpayo^^, 
who brought up the rear. Four of the last- 
mentioned divisions formed a chiliarckia ix^'^t' 
<H>X^^) ( = 1024 men), which doubled became 
a tetos (Ti7iog)t and quadrupled, formed the 
body which was denominated a phalanx i<^- 
^xiyf). This corps would, therefore, appear 
to nave consisted of 4096 men ; but, in tact, 
divisions of very different strengths were, at 
different times, designated by that name, and 
before the time of Philip of Macedon, phalanx 
was a general expression for any large body 
of troops in the Grecian armies. That prince, 
however, united under this name 6000 of his 
most efficient heavy-armed men, whom he 
called his companions ; he subjected them 
to judicious regulations, and improved their 
arms and discipline ; and, from that time, the 
name of his country was constantly iiDplied 
to bodies of troops which were similarly or- 
ganized. 

The numerical stren^h of the phalanx was 
probably the gireatest m the days of Philip 
and Alexander ; and, if the tactics ot Aelian 
may be considered applicable to the age of 
those monarchs, it would appear that the 
corps, when complete, consisted of about 
1 6,000 heavy-armed men. It was divided into 
four parts, each consisting of 4000 men, who 
were drawn up in files generallv 16 men deep. 
The whole front, properly speaking, consist^ 
of two grand divisions; but each of these 
was divided into two sections, and the two 
middle sections of the whole constituted the 
centre or bn^^iXd^. The others were desig- 
nated Kipara, or wings; and in these the 
best troops seem to have been placed. The 
evolutions were performed upon the enomoty, 
or single file, whether it wef e required to ex- 
tend or deepen the line: and there was an 
interval between every two sections for the 
convenience of manoeuvring. 

The Greek cavalry, according to Aelian,was 
divided into bodies, of which the smallest was 
called He (U97) : it is said to have consisted of 
64 men, though the term was used in earlier 
times for a party of horse of any number. A 
troop, callea epUarcMa (,k7nXapxlo)i contains! 
two UaCf 128 men; and a division, subse- 
quently called tarantinarchia {x<ipavTivapxlci)t 




fromTarentum inltaly,wa8 doable tbefoiiM; 
Each of the succeeding divisions was d( " 
that which preceded it ; and <me, coi 
of 2048 men, was called telos {reXoi): 
the ejntagma {kirtray^ia) was equal to two 
(ji7kri)j and contained 4096 men. 

In making or receiving an attack, wba 
each man occupied about three feet in dept^ 
and the Macedonian spear, or sarissa^ whidi 
was about 18 or 20 feet long, was held in a 
horizontal position, the point of that whid 
was in the nands of a front-rank man might 
project about 14 feet from the line ; {he point 
of tnat which was in the hands of a second- 
rank man might project about 11 feet, and so 
on. Therefore, of the sixteen ranks, which 
was the ordinary depth of the phalanx, those 
in rear of the fifth could not, evidently, con- 
tribute by their pikes to the annoyance of the 
enemy: they consequently kept their pikes in 
an inclined position, resting 00 th6 shonlden 
of the men m their front ; and thus they were 
enabled to arrest the enemy^s missiles, which, 
after flying over the front ranks, itiight other- 
wise fall on those in the rear. The ranks be- 
yond the fifth pressing with all their force 
against the men who were in their front,while 
they prevented them from falling back, in- 
creased the effect of the charge, or the resi* 
ance opposed to that of the enemy. 

In action it was one duty of the officers to 
prevent the whole body of men from inclining 
towards the right hand ; to this there wsi 
always a great tendency, because every sol- 
dier endeavoured to press that way, in order 
that he might be covered as much as possible 
by the shield of his companion; and thus dan- 
ger was incurred of having the army outflanked 
towards its left by that of the enemy. Previ- 
ously to an action some particular word or 
sentence ((Tth'dv/za) was given out by the com- 
manders to the soldiers, who were enabled, 
on demanding it, to distinguish each other froo 
the enemy. 

It may be said that, from the disposition a 
the troops in the Greek armies, the success a 
an action depended in general on a singte 
effort; since there was no second line « 
troops to support the first, in the event of any 
disaster. The dense order of the phalanx wa< 
only proper for a combat on a perfectly level 
plam ; and, even then, the victory depended 
rather on the prowess of the soldier than 00 
the skill of the commander, who was com- 
monly distinguished from the men onlv bf 
fighting at their head. But, when the field <i 
battle was commanded by heights, and inter- 
sected by streams or defiles, the unwieldy masJ 
became incapable of acting, while it was otg- 
whelmed by the enemy's missiles. 
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2. Roman. The orgmnization of the Roman 
aimy in early times was i)a8ed upon the c<»i- 
stitution of Servius Tullius, which is explained 
in the article Gouxtxa Obnturiata. It is 
only necessary to observe here, that it appears 
plainly, from a Tariety of circumstances, that 
the tactics of the R<Hnan infantry in early 
tim^ were not those of the legion at a later 
period,. and that the phalanx, which wasihe 
battle-array of the Greeks, was also the form 
in which the RcMnan- armies were originally 
drawn up 

In the tune of Polybius, which was that of 
Falnus and Scipie, every legion was com- 
manded by aix military tribunes. The qcmmuIs, 
after they entered upon their office, appointed 
a day on which all those who were of the 
military age were required to attend. Wheu 
the day for enrolling the troops arrived, the 
people assembled at the Capitol ; and the cob- 
aula, with the assistance of the military tri* 
bunes, proceeded to hold the levy (delectu*)^ 
unless prevented by thie trilmnes of the plebs. 
The military tribunes, having been divided 
into four bodies (which division corresponded 
to the general distribution of the army into 
four legions, two for each consul), drew out 
the tribes by lot, one by one ; then, calling up 
that tribe upon which the lot first fell, they 
chose {UgenaUy whence the name Ugio) from 
it four young men nearly equal in age and 
stature. From these the tribunes of the first 
legion chose one ; those of the second chose 
a second, and soon : after this four other men 
were selected, and now the tribunes of the 
aecxNid legion made the first choice ; then 
those of the other legions in order, and,' last of 
aQ, the tribunes of the first legion made their 
choice. In like manner, from the next four 
men, the tribunes, beginning with those of 
the third legion, and ending with those of the 
second, m^de their choice. Observing the 
same method of rotation to the end, it follow- 
ed that all the legions were nearly alike with 
respect to the ages and stature of the men. 
Polybius observes that, anciently, the cavalry 
troops were chosen after the infantry, and that 
200 horse were allowed to«very 4000 foot ; but 
he adds that it was then the custom to select 
the cavalry first, and to assign 300 of these to 
each legion. Every citizen was obliged to 
serve in the army, when required, between the 
ages of 17 and 46 years. Each foot-soldier 
was obliged to serve during twenty campaigns, 
and each horseman during ten. And, except 
when a legal cause of exemption {vacatio) ex- 
isted, the service was compulsory ; persons 
who refused to enlist could be punished by 
fine or imprisohment ; and hi some cases they 
might be sold as slaves. The grounds of ex- 
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emption were age, infirmity, and having served 
the appointed time. The magistrates and 
priests were also exempted, in general, from 
serving in the wars ; and the same privilege 
was sometimes granted by the senate or the 
people to individuals who had rendered ser- 
vices to the state. In sudden emergencies, or 
when any particular danger was apprehended, 
as in the case of a war in Italv or against the 
Oauls, both of which were called tumvJUus^ no 
exemption could be pleaded, but all were 
oblig^ to be enrolled. Persons who were 
rated by the censors below the value of 400 
drachmae, according to Polybius, were allow- 
ed to serve only In the navy ; and these men 
formed what was called the legio cUunca. 

In the first ages of the republic each consul 
had usually the command of two Roman le- 
gions, and two legions of allies : and the latter 
were raised in the states of Italy nearly in the 
same manner as the others were raised in 
Rome. The inftmtry of an alUed legion was 
usually equal in number to that of a Roman 
legion, but the cavalry attached to the former 
was twice as numerous as that which belonged 
to the latter. The regulation of the two allied 
legions was superintended by twelve officers 
called prefects {praefecti)^ who were selected 
for this purpose oy the consuls. In the line 
of battle the two Roman legions formed the 
centre, and those of the allies were placed, 
one on the right and the other on the left 
flanl^ : the cavalry was posted at the two ex- 
trenuties of the line ; that of the allies on each 
wing being on the outward flank of the le- 
gionary horsemen, on which account they had 
the name of Alarii. [Alarii.] A body of the 
best soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, con- 
sisting either of volunteers or of veterans se- 
lected from the allies, guarded the consul in 
the camp, or served about his person in the 
field ; and these were called extraordinariu 

The number of men in a Roman legion va- 
ried much at different times. When Camillus 
raised ten legions for the war against the 
Grauls, each c<msisted of 4200 foot-soldiers, 
and 300 horse-soldiers, but previously to the 
battle of Cannae the senate decreed that the 
army should consist of eight legions, and that 
the strength of each should be 5000 foot- sol- 
diers. In the time of Polybius (b. c. 150) the 
legion contained 4200 men, except in cases of 
great emergency, when it was augmented to 
5000 men. ) 

Besides being designated by numbers, prima 
legioj decima legio, &c., the legions bore parti- 
cular names. Thus we read of the martia le- 
gio, the alauday &c. [AlaudaJ 

After the^seIection of the men who were to 
compose the legion, the military oath was ad- 
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ministered (adcramentum) : on this occasion 
one person was appointed to pronounce the 
words of the oath {qtU reliquis^erba sacramenti 
praeiret)t and the rest of the legionaries, ad- 
vancing one by one, swore td perform what 
the first had pronounced (m verba ejus jitra- 
bant). The form of the oath diflfered at differ- 
ent times : during the republic it contained an 
engagement to be faithful to the Roman senate 
and people, and to execute all the orders that 
should be given by the commanders. Under 
the emperors, fidelity to the sovereign was in- 
troduced into the oath ; and after the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, the engagement was 
made in the name of the Trinity, and the 
majesty of the emperor. Livy says that this 
military oath was .first legally exacted in the 
time ot the second Punic war, b. c. 216, and 
that previously to that time each decuria of 
cavalry and centuria of foot had only been ac- 
customed to swear, voluntarily among them- 
selves, that they would act like good soldiers, 
l^e Roman armies were, as has been ob- 
served above, originally drawn up in the form 
of the phalanx. In course of time the pon- 
derous mass of the phalatix was resolved into 
small battali(Mis marshalled in open order, 
which were termed marupu/i, and wnich varied 
in numbers at different periods, according to 
the varying constitution of the legion. The 
original meaning of the word manipulus which 
is derived from manus^ was a harmful or toiap 
of hay^ and this, according to Roman tradition, 
affixed to the end of a pole, formed the primi- 
tive military standard in the days of Romulus; 
hence it was applied to a detachment of sol- 
diers serving under the same ensign. The 
earliest account of the division of the legion 
into manipuli is given by Livy in his descrip- 
tion of the battle fought near Vesuvius in b. c. 
337. On this occasion the front line or kasiati, 
so called from the kasta^ or long spear, which 
each man carried, consisted of 15 manipuli, 



each manipulus containing 62 soldiers, a cen- 
turion, ana a vexillarius : the hastati were the 
youngest of the soldiers. The second line or 
principes consisted in like manner of 15 mani- 
puli ; these were men of mature age, and from 
their name it would appear that anciently they 
were placed in the front line. This combined 
force of 30 manipoli was comprehended under 
the general appellation of antepUeud. The 
third line or tAarii was also drawn up in 15 di- 
visions, but each of these was triple, contain- 
ing 3 manipuli, 3 vexilla, and 186 men. The 
triarii were so called because they ibrmed Uie 
third line; they were the veteran soldiers: 
each of them carried two pUa^ or strong jave- 
lins, whence they were sometimes caUed pi- 
lani ; and the hastati and principes, who stood 
before them. cmtepUanij as already remarked. 
In the third line the veterans or triarii proper 
formed the front ranks ; immediately behind 
them stood the rorarii^ inferior in age and re- 
nown ; while the accensi, less trustworthy than 
either, were posted i^ the extreme rear. 
The battle array is represented in the cut 
below. 

If the hastati and principes were, success- 
ively repulsed, they retired through the open- 
ings left between the maniples of the tnarii, 
who then closed up their ranks so as to leave 
no space between their maniples, and pre- 
sented a continuous fr(»st and solid column to 
the enemy : the heavy-armed veterans in the 
foremost ranks with their long pila now bore 
the brunt of the onset, while the rorarii and 
accensi behind gave weight and consistency 
to the mass, an arrangement bearing evidence 
to a lingering predilection for the principle of 
the phalanx, tind representing, just atr we 
might expect at that period, the Roman tactics 
in their transition state. 

In the time of Polybius, when the legion 
contained 4200 men, it was divided into 1200 
hastati, 1200 principes, 600 triarii, the remain- 
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vag 1200 being velites, or light-armed troops, 
vkRo were distributed equally among the three 
lines. When the legion exceeded 4200, the 
numbers of the hastati, principes, and velites 
were increased in proportion, the number of 
triarii remaining always the same (600). The 
hastati, principes, and triarii were subdivided 
each into 10 manipuli or ordiruSf and in each 
manipulus there were two centurumes, two op- 
tioneSf and two sign^eri : hence, when the le- 
gion consisted ofi^OO, a manipulus of the hastati 
or of the principes would ccmtain 120 men, in- 
cluding officers, and a manipulus of the triarii 
m all cases 60 men only. 

To Marius, or Caesar, is ascribed the prac- 
tice of drawing up the Roman army in lines 
by cohorts, which gradually led to the aban- 
donment of the ancient division of the legion 
into manipuli, and of the distinctions of hastati, 
principes, and triarii. Each legion was then 
divided into ten eohonM*^ each cohort into 
three manipuli, and each manipulus into two 
eeruttriaey so that there were tnirty manipuli 
and sixty centuriae in a legion. It appears 
that very anciently the allies or auxiliaries of 
Rome were arranged by cohorts. 

The cavalry of the le^on was divided into 
ten turmaey each contaimng 90 men ; and each 
tu rma into three (2ecuna«, or bodies of 10 men. 
Each turma had three decuriones, or command- 
ers of ten ; but he who was first elected com- 
manded the turmSf &nd was, probably,, called 
tkuf turmae. 

In the time of the republic, the six tribunes 
who were placed over a legion commanded by 
turns. [Tribuni Militum;] To every 100 
men were appointed two centurions : the (irst 
of whom was properly to called ; and the 
other, called optio, tiragtts, or subcenturio, acted 
as a lieutenant, being chosen by the centurion. 
[Cbnturio.] The centurion alsa chose the 
standard-bearer or ensign of his century (sig- 
ni/er or vexillarius). Each century was also 
divided into bodies of ten, each of which was 
commanded< by a decurio or dec<wa*. 

The allied troops were raised and officered 
nearly in the same manner as those of the 
Roman legions ; but probably there was not 
among them a division of the heavy-armed in- 
fantrv into three classes. They were com- 
mt^iaed by prae/ecti, who received their orders 
from the Roman consuls or tribunes. The 
troops sent by foreign states for the service of 
Rome were designated auxiliaries {auxUia); 
and they usually, but not invariably, received 

* Cohors or ehartt the Greek x<^/>rof, originally sig- 
nified an enclosure for sheep or poultnr, and was 
afterwfurds used to designate the number of men 
whieh could staad within each aa •nclosure. 



their pay and clothing from the republic. 
[Soon.] 

According to Livy, the Roman soldiers at 
first received no pay (stipendium) from the 
state. He says that it was first granted to the 
foot, B. c. 405, in the war with the Volsci, and 
three years afterwards to the horse, during the 
siege of Veii. It appears, however, the troops 
receivedjpay at a much earlier period, and tnat 
the aerarians [Abrarii] haa always been 
obliged to give pensions to the infantry, as 
single women and minors did to the knights : 
the change alluded to by Livy probably con- 
sisted in this, that every soldier now became 
entitled to pay, whereas previously the num- 
ber of pensions had been limited by that of 
the persons liable to be charged with them. 
Poiybius states the daily pay of a legionary 
sokuer to have been two oboli, which were 
equal to 3} asses, and in thirty days would 
amount to 100 asses. A centurion received 
double the pay of a legionary, and a horseman 
triple. 

The pay of the soldiers was doubled by Ju- 
lius Caesar. In the time of Augustus the pay 
of a legionary was 10 asses a day (three times 
the original sum), or 300 a month, which was 
increased still more by Domitian. Besides 
pay, the soldiers received a monthly allowance 
of com ; and the centurions double, and the 
horse triple that of a legionary. There was 
also a law passed by C. Gracchu^, which pro- 
vided that, besides their pav, the soldiers 
should receive an allowance for clothes; but 
this law seems either to have been repealed, 
or to have fallen into disuse. 

No one order of battle appears to have been 
exclusively adhered to by the Romans during 
the time of the republic, though, in generaL 
their armies were arawn up in three extended 
lines of heavy-armed troops {tripUx octes) ; the 
cavalry being[ on the wings, and the lig^t 
troops either m front or rear according to cir- 
cumstances. 

The Praetorian troops are treated of in a 
separate article. [Praktoruni.} 

After the establishment of the imperial au- 
thority, the sovereign appointed some person 
of consular dignity to command each legion in 
the provinces ; aiKl this -officer, as the empe- 
ror's lieutenant, had the title of praefectus, or 
le^atut Ugionia. The first appointment of this 
kind appears to have taken place in the reign 
of Augustus, and Tacitus mentions the exist- 
ence of the office in the reign of Tiberius. 
The authority of the legatus was superior to 
that of the tribunes, who before were respon- 
sible only to the consul. 

EXl'LIUM. fExsiLUTM.] 

EXO'DIA {i^odia, from i^ and 666^) w«re 
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old^ashioned and laagbable interlades in 
▼erses, inserted in other plays, but chiefly in 
the Atellaoae. The exodium seems to have 
b&dn introduced among the Romans from 
Italian Greece; but i^ter its introduction it 
became very popular among the Romans, and 
continued to be played down to a very late 
Denod 

Exb'MIS (^^6)1^), a dress which had only 
a sleeve for the lett arm, leaving the right 
with the shouldet^and a part of the breast 
free, and was for this reason called exomis. 
It is represented in the following figure of 
Charon. 




Kzomia. 

The exomis was usually worn by slaves 
and working people. 

EXOSTRA (ifwcrrpa, from i^uOia), a the- 
atrical machine, by means of which thin^ 
which had been concealed behind the curtam 
on the stage were pushed or rolled forward 
from behind it, and thus became visible to the 
spectators. 

EXPEDITUS is opposed to impeditus, and 
signifies unencumberea with armour or with 
b^fgage (imptdinunta). Hence the epithet 
was often applied to any portion of the Ro- 
man army, when the necessity for haste, or 
the desire to conduct it with the greatest fa- 
cility from place to place, made it desirable 
to leave behin4 ^ery wewit that could be 
ipand. 



EXSIUUM. 

EXPLORATO'RES. [Speculatobm.] 

EXSE'QUIAE. [FoNUs.] 

£XSIXlUM(^y^),banishment. I.Grbbk. 
Banishment among the Greek states seldom, 
if ever, appears as a punishment appointed 
by law for particular ofiences. We might, 
indeed, expect this, for the division of Greece 
into a number of independent states would 
neither admit of the estabUshment of penal 
colonies, aa among us, nor of the various Kmds 
of exile which we read of under the Roman 
emperors. The ^general term ^v^ (flight) 
was for the most part applied in tne case of 
those who, in order to avoid some punish- 
ment, or danger, removed from their own 
country to another. At Athens it took place 
chiefly in cases of homicide, or murder. 

An action for wilful murder was brought 
before the Areopagus, and for manslaughter 
before the court of ihe Ephetae. The ac- 
cused might, in either case, withdraw him- 
self {Sevyeiv) i>efore sentence was passed; 
but when a criminal evaded the punishment 
to which an act of murder would have ex- 
posed him had he remained in his own land, 
he was then banished for ever {(^evyei de«^ 
yiav)f and not allowed to return home even 
when o^er exiles were restored upon a gen- 
eral amnesty. 

Demosthenes says, that the word ^iryeiv 
was properly appli^ to the exile of those who 
Committed muraer with malice aforethought, 
whereas the term fiediaraadai was used where 
the act was not intentional. The property 
also was confiscated in the former case, but 
not in the latter. 

When a verdict of manslaughter was re- 
turned, it was usual for the convicted party 
to leave his country by a certain road, and to 
remain in exile till he induced some one of 
the relatives of the riain man to take compas- 
sion on him. We are not informed what 
were tEe consequences if the relatives of the 
slain man refused to make a reccHiciliation ; 
supposing that there was no compulsion, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the exile was 
allowed to return after a fixed time. Plato, 
who is believed to have copied many of his 
laws from the constitution of Athens, fixes 
the period of banishment for manslaughter at 
one year. 

Under 4nry^i or banishment, as a general 
term, is comprehended ostrtMcism (6gtp<uU' 
afi60. Those that were ostracizea dio not 
lose their propertjr, and the time as well aa 
place of their banishment was fixed. This 
ostracism is supposed by some to have been 
instituted by Clisthenes, after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidae ; its nature and object 
are thus etplsinfld by Aristotle:— ** Demo* 
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cratical states (he obsenres) used to ostracize, 
and remove from the city for a definite time, 
those who appeared to be pre-eminent above 
their fellow-citizens, by reason of their wealth, 
the number of their friends, or any other means 
of influence.** Ostracism, therefore, was not 
a punishment for any crime, but rather a pre- 
cautionary removal of those 'who possessed 
sufficient power in the state to excite either 
envy or fear. Thus Plu,tarch says, it w;as a 
good-natured way of allaying envy by the hu- 
miliation of superior dignity and power. The 
manlier of e£fecting it at Athens was as fol- 
lows: — A space in the agora was enclosed 
b)r barriers, with ten entrances for the ten 
tnbes. , By these the tribesmen enteredy«ach 
with his ostracon {barpaKOv)^ or piece of tile 
(whence the name o9traeUtn\ on which was 
'written the name of the individual whom he 
wished to be ostracized. The nine archons 
and the senate, i. e. the presidents of that 
body, superintended the proceedings, and the 
party who had tha greatest number of votes 
against him, supposing that this number 
amounted to 6000, was obliged to withdraw 
(jieTcurrilvai) from the city within ten days ; 
if the number of votes did not amount to 6000, 
nothing was done. 

Some of the most distinguished men at 
Athens were removed by ostracism, but re- 
cadled when the city found their services in- 
dispensable. Among these were Themisto- 
cles, Aristides,.Cimon, and Alcibiades: The 
last person against whom it was used at 
Athens was Hyperbolus, a demagogue of 

( low birth and character ; but the Athenians 
thought their own dignity compromised, and 
ostracism degraded by such an application of 
it, and accordingly discontinued the practice. 
From the ostracism of Athens was copied 
the Petalism (^eraXto/zdf ) of the Syracusans, 
so called from the iriraXov^ or leaf of the 
olive, on which was written the name o( the 
person whom they wished to remove from 
the city. The removal, however, was only 
for five years: a sufficient time, as they 

^ thought, to humble the pride and hopes of 
the exile. 

In connection with petalism it may be re- 
marked, that if any one were falsely register- 
ed in a demus, or ward at Athens, his expul- 
sion was called kK^2.Xo(j>opla, from the votes 
being given by leaves. 

Besides those exiled by law, or ostracized, 
there was frequently a great number of politi- 
cal exiles in Greece ; men who, having dis- 

^ tinguished themselves as the leaders of one 
party, were expelled, or obliged to remove 
from their native city, when the opposite fac- 
tion became predominant. They are spoken 

n2 



of as oi i^evyovreCy or ol iKire^SvreCt and as 
ol KareXdwrec alter their return (^ KoOodo^) 
the^word Kardyeiv being applied to those who 
were instrumental in enectmg it. 

2. RoMiJf. Banishment as a punishment 
did not exist in the old Roman stata The 
aquae et ignis inUrdietio, which we so frequently 
read of in the repoblican perkxl, was in reality 
not banishment, for it was only a ban, pronounc- 
ed by the people (by a Jex), or by a magistrate 
in a criminal court, by which a person was 
deprived of water and of fire ; that is, of the 
first necessaries of life ; and its effect was to 
incapacitate a person from exercising the 
rights of a citizen ; in other words, to deprive 
him of his citizenship. Such a person might, 
if he chose, remain at Rome, and submit to 
the penalty of being an outcast, incapacitated 
from doing any legal act, and hable to be 
killed by any one with impunity. To avoid 
these dangers, a person suffering under such 
ah interdict vv'ould naturally withdraw from 
Rome, and in the earlier republican period, if 
he withdrew to a slate between which and 
Rome isopolitical relations existed, he would 
become a citizen of that state. 

This right was called jus exoulandi vnth 
reference to the state to which the person 
came ; with respect to his own state, which 
he left, he was exsulf and his condition was 
exsilium ; and with respect to the state which 
he entered, he was inquUinus.* In the same 
way a citizen of such a state had a right of 
going into exsilium at Rome ; and at Rome 
he might attach himself {appUeare se) to a 
quasi-patronus. Exsilium, instead of being 
a punishment, would thus rather be a mode 
of evading pumshment ; but towards the end 
of the republic the aqwu st ignis inierdictio be- 
came a regular banishment, since the sentence 
usually specified certain limits, within which 
at person was interdicted from fire and water. 
Thus Cicero was interdicted from fire and 
water within 400 miles from the city. The 
punishment was inflicted for various crimes, 
as vis publioa^ pecutatusy ven^iumy &C. 

Under the empire there were two kinds of 
exsilium ; exsilium properly so called, and re* 
9^atio ; the great distinction between the two 
was, that the fortaier deprived a person of his 
citizenship, while the latter did not. The 
distinction between exsiUum and rekgatio ex- 
isted under the republic. Ovid also describes 
himself, not as earn/, which he considers a 



* Thia word ^pean by its termination imuSf to 
denote a person who was one of a class, like the 
word libertinus. The prefix in appears to be the 
Correlative of ex in exsul, and the remaining part 
ptil is pnibably related to cof in ineola and tgims. 
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tann of raprouh, bnl Bs nlcfuhu. The chief | 
•peciefl of eiulnim wa* the deporUtit in intu- \ 
lam, Di dmrUiiB ainiplT. which wa> intro- 
duced Udder the emperors in place of the 
ttfvac tt ittua interdtctio. The relggatio . . ^ 
confliied the persOD within, or eicJuded hiui 
hotn particular places. The ntegatui w 
into banlahment ; the dtparuna wia 
«d to hlA place of baaishmeat, aoou 



were placed riiout Ihe peraon of the consul 
in Ihe Roman army. Thei conaisted of about 
a Ihird part of the OTalir, and a fifth part of 
the inrantry of the alltea,' and were choaen by 
the prefecls. Hence, for a legion of 4200 
foot and 300 horae, aince Ihe Dumber of the 
infuitry of the alhei was equal to that of I' 

nuny, the number of eitraordtnarii would 
940 foot and 200 hone, famung two cohorl 
OTf iri an army of two legiorLS, four cohort*. 



I«ia,/itri a 
tradea were 
kfria-w 



n tigmuii, carpen- 
c. The diSbrenl 



liiHled by Nun 

:orreap(HK) to our i:uuipajiii 
inilda. In the conalilution OS Serviua 
llua, the /oin lignarii and the fabn atra 

le foMlm (not fatn- 



nere called the c 

ram). They did __. „ 

fine claases into which Seniua divided the 
people; bat Ihe /aini lign. probably voted 
with the first class, and thefabn arr. with the 

The fabri in the army were ander the com- 
mand of an officer called pmc/tctuf/airilnL 

FALA-RICA. fH.ari.] 

FALX, dim. KA'LCULA (ajOTI), ipevavov. 
^Kwi- 6fi£Tdvn, dim, dpfvavfovj, s aickle; a 
acythe; a pruning knife or pruning book; abill; 
a falchion ; fl hsibert. Aa cti/in-denoted s knife 
with one straight eti^e./ali aignilied any sim- 
ilar inBlrument Ibe single edge of whieb was 
curved. By additional epithets the TsriouB 
uses of the fall were indicated. Thus the 
sickle, because il waa uaed by reapers, was 
called fall mtiima ; the acythe, which was 
employed in mowing hsy, was called /ate 
finioTui, dec. A rare coin published by Pel- 
letin, shows the head of one of the Lagids. 
kint* of Egypt, wearing Ihe Oiadtma, and. 



FAHI'LIA. The word faniitia coDlaiB 

the same element aa the word fanalia. i 

; slave, and the verb fimulari. In Its ttHts 

sense il signifies the totality of that whirb 

belongs to a Roman citizen who ia sui jsn, 

. and therefore a palerfainilias. Thus, in ca- 

CBSes of teatamenlnry disposrtiori, Ik 

1 familia is eiplained by the equi'ilM 

— ' the person who recond 

he testator was called /» 



thfl famiiia tr 
nptor. 
t the word/n 



ometiznes limitil 
_ . . is, all those wk 

are in the power of a paterfamilias, each a 
his sans (filu-familiai), daughters, grand-dA 

Sometimes famiiia is used to signify lb 

FANIJM, [TKBFi,nB.l 

FARTOR, a alave who fattened ptmltrj. 

FASCes.rods bound in the form of a bo- 
die, and containing an eie (fnuu) in lla 
Tilddle.theironof which projactedfroi ' ~ 



The folic 



rried by li< 
.t Romi 









ing woodcuts give the reverses I 

ar coina ; in the first of which aj 

fee tne lictore carrying Ihe fasces on IM 

ihoulders; in the second, two fasces 

iween theffi a sells carulis ; in the third. H^ 
lasces crowDed, with the consul standing ■ 
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The licton carried the fatcea on their 
shoulders, aa is seen in the coin of Brntua 
'en above; and when an inferior magisiralo 
)I one who waa higher in tank, the riclom 
Tered Iheir fascee to him. This was done 

K Valerius Publicola, when be addressed 
! people, and hence came the eipression 
'"<"/^«' in Ihe sense of lo yield, to 



aelfinferii 
reneral had gained 
luted oa lm[ ' 



by his aoldiei 



»«_ 



of toyallj ; I 

- — • •■"' u.™oi, o. round the lei 

and feel, especially by women. When th 
had fallen into disuse, and tha sborti 



FASTI. fMBignififl! 
thel/ajdM is properly at 
accordance with divino 1 
days upon which legal I 
— - ■ npiely 1».' 



rnighl, wilh- 
Bcled beforu 



The fasces appear to have been usually 
made of birch, bnt sometitnea also of the 
Iwigs of the elm. They ate said W have 
oeen derived from Vetulonia, a city of Etru- 
ria. Twelve were carried before each of Ihe 
kinrabjr twelve lictora ; and on the expulsion 
Df the Tatquins, one of the consuls was pr^- 
;edsd by twelve liclors with the faaces oi^ 
lecures, and the other by the same number 
)f lictorB with the fasces only, or. according 

But P. Valerius Publicola, who gave to the 
lenple the right of provocalio, oidained that 
.he secnres should be removed from the fas- 
ces, and allowed only one of the coneuls ' 
ie preceded by the lictors while they were _. 
tome. The other consul was attended only 
jv a single accensus [AcCKssns], When 

he army, each of the conanls retained the 
lie in the fescea. and was preceded by his 
iwn lictors, as before the time of Valerius. 

The fasces and secures were, howavet, 
artied before the diclator even mlhB city, 
md he Vfas also preceded by twenty-four lic- 
ora, and the magisler eqaitum by sii. 

The praetors were preceded in the city by 
wo lictors wilh ihe fasces ; but out of Some 
nd al Ihe head of an army by di, wilh the 
iscea and secures. The tribunes of the 
lebs, the aediles and quaoBtora, had no lic- 
nain the city.but in the provinces Ihaquaas- 
>rs were permitted to have (he fasces. 



;re technically den 

■i dia, i. e. tuoj^i dayi. 
Tie sacred books in which [he /oiii dut of 
year were marked were themselves deno- 
laled fatii ; the leim, however, was em- 
ployed to denote registers of various descrip- 
•ione. Of Ihese the two principal are the Faii 
iacri or Fasti Kulmdarii, and Faili Aniulti 
T Futt Hiuarid. 

I. FiaTiSACHiorKit-BUDiKKs. Fornearly 
3ut centnnes and a half after the foundation 
f the city a knowledge of the calendar ivaa 
OBsessfid eiclusively by Ihe priests. One of 
itifices regularly proclaimed the appear- 



I of then. 



ouldin 



hich they wonlc 
— ' "logo U 



law were obliged lo inquire of the privifeged 
few on what iTay they might bring their anit, 
and received the repfyaa if from the lips of an 
astrologer. Tha whole of this lore, so long a 



source of power and profit, and therefor 
loDsly enveloped in mystarr, was at Ibe 
made public by a cerlein Cn. Flavius, sc 
10 App. Claudius ; who, having gained aC' 
to the pontiQcal books, copied out all tht 



e inform 






m for the USB of the people at large. From 
time forward such tables became common, 
were known by the name of Flaili. They 



IS3 FA8TIG1UH. 
Dsusll} canlaioed an nnuineiatioD of tha 
momlwaiicldajBodbejMr; Ihe None^ Idea, 
S'undiTiHe, Dies Fuii, Nefiali, Camitsles, 
Aln, &c., toiBthcr with the diSeieat festivals, 
weie marked in their proper place*: aatrono- 
mical obKnalions on the riiuiga and aetUnga 
d Ihec -' 



ing Ihe names of the chief magntralea to 
year, and a short accaanl of the most K 
able events noted down opposite to the daya 

to the eicred calendars, denominaled /oiii . 
and hence ihia word is used, especially b; the 
poets, in the general sense of hurfriiiJ rtcofU. 



n for the i 






which formed part o 
Soma most iaiportant fiuii belonging 
class, eiecuted prt&ably at Ihe beginning of 
Ilie reign of Tiberine, have been parliallv pr' 
•erred, and ore depoailed in the capilol 
Rome, where (hey are known bj the name 






Greek Or 

jBBtractior 

iitremily by a ti 



and has its lidei formed by the cornices 
the roof. The wholn of this 
I the tiabeation is implied in the 
I, called itrajta by the Gieek*, 
lur arcbitects. 
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The dwelllDg'honaea of the Romana had no 
gable ends; consequentljf when the word is 
applied to Ihem, it is not in its strictly techni- 
cal sense, bat designates the raor>imply, and 
is 10 be understood of ons which risea to an 



^m, aa distingoished irom a flat one. 1) 
fasttginm, properly so called, waa appnipniU 
10 the temples of the goda ; iherefoie,'~ 
the Romans began to beatow diiim ha 
npwi Julios Caesar, amongat eCbar ynvkfi 
which they decreed to him, wa« the liboijn 
erecting a faatiginm to hie houae, IhU t. 
portico and pediment towards the stttcl, HI 
that of a temple. 

FAX(^v<ir),Btorch. In the snuend » 
cut, the femalo figore is copied fimn afi 
TSBB. The winged figore on the left Imi* i 
asleep sod leaning on a torch, is from a fine- ' 
nl monomenl at Rome. The other i™»J ' 
figure reproaenta Cnpid as A«aipu{, or iirt* 

sometimes more ornamented than the eiu* 

C» now produced, but it always appetn a 
formed of wooden staves or twigi, rit^i 
bouitd by a lope dtawn lound them in s spoil 
form, aa in the middle figure below, sr at. 
rounded by circulsr bands at equal distum. 
aain the two aiteiioc figures. TheiatiiEgt 
the torch may be anpposed to have been 6llt^ 
with flai, tow, or otbei vegetable fibns, Ibe 
whole being abundBiitly impregTuted mh 
pilch, rosin, wax, oU, and ottwr mflimnaHf 



FECIA'LES. mtTiALBa.] 

FENESTRA. fDoinis,] 

FENUSorFOS^US (rdKOc), mterest of 
money. 1, Grebe. At Athenstherewuiu 
restriction upon the rate of interest. A nit 
might be eipressod or represented in two M- 
ferent ways; (1) by the number of oboli B 
drachmae paid by the nuiTUh for every now ; 
(2) by the part of the principal (to ipxaioya 
ns^Xoiw) paid as interest either annualtr « 
for the whole period of the loan. AccorJcig 
K) the fotmer method, which waa graKnllf 



/ FBNUS. 

used when money was lent upon real sectiritf 
{tSkoi iyyvoi or (yyeioi)t different rates were 
expressea as follows : lOper cent, by iiri nevre 
d^oXotCi i-e. 5 oboli per month for every mina, or 
60 oboli a year^: 10 drachmae =» -Ar of a mina. 
Similarly, *" 

12 per cent, by irri Sparfiv P^f month. 

16 per cent. „ iff bKixt o^oXoic ,i 

18 per cent. „ kn* hvia dfioXolc ,» 

24 per cent. „ ini Svol dpaxfiaic »» 

38 per cent. „ M rpial dpaxficiic ,, 

5 per cent. „ hrlTpinf»fifuofioXi(^t^r€b9bij, 
Another method was generally adopted m 
cases of bottom ft (*rb vovr««dv, tokoi vovti- 
Koii or jicdcHTtf), where money was lent upon the 
ship's cargo or freightage {tni tC) va^hf})t ot 
the ship itself, for a specified time, commonly 
that of the voyage. By this method the fol- 
lowing rates were thus represented : — 

10 per cent, by tokoi hrideKaToi, i. e. interest 
at the rate of A tenth ; 12^, 16), 30, 33^, by 
TOKot kirbydoot,, HeKrott Mire/frrToi^ and hrl- 
rpiToij respectively. 

The usual rates of interest at Athens abeat 
the time of Demosthenes varied from 12 to 18 
per cent 

2. Roman. Towards the cloee of the repub*- 
lie, and also under the emperors, 12 per cent, 
was the legal rate of interest. IThe interest 
became due on the first of every month : hence 
the phrases trittes or celerea calendae and calen- 
darixmtj the latter meaning a debt-book or book 
of accounts. The rate of mterest was express- 
ed in the time x>f Cicero, and afterwaras, by 
means of the as and its divisions, according to 
the following table : — 

Asses usurae, or one as per 
month for the use of one 

hundred = 12 per cent. 

Deunces usurae 11 „ 

Dextaates „ 10 „ 

Dodrantes „ 9 „ 

Besses ^ . . . . . 8 „ 

Septunces „ 7 „ ^ 

Semisses „ 6 „ 

Qoincunces,, 5 ,, 

Trientes „ 4 j, 

Qoadrantes „ v 3 „ 

Sextantes „ , 2 „ 

Unciae „ 1 „ 

Instead of the phrase asses f«««rae, a syno- 
nyme was used, viz. eentesimas usurae^ inas- 
much as at this rate of interest th^re was paid 
in a hundred months a sum equal to the whole 
principal. Hence bmae centesimae^ 24 per 
cent., and mtatemae cerUesimae^^ per cent. 
The monthly rate of the centesimae was of 
foreign origin, and first adopted at Rome in 
the tune ot Sulla. The old yearly rate estab- 
lished bv the Twelve Tables (b.c. 460) was 
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the uneutrium fenus. The unda was the 
twelfth part of the as, and since the full (18 
oz.) copper coinage was still in use at Rome 
when tne Twelve Tables became law, the 
phrase unciarium fenus would be a natural ex« 
pressioH for interest of one ounce in the 
pound ; i. e. a twelfth part of the sum borrow* 
ed, or 6^ per cent., not per month, but pet- 
year. This rate, if calculated for the old Ro- 
man year otXen months, would give 10 per 
cent, for the civil year o^ twelve roonthst 
which was in common use in the time of the 
decemvirs. 

If a debtor could not pay the principal and 
interest at the end of the ]rear,he used to bor- 
row money from a fresh creditor, to pay off'his 
old debt Thia proceeding was very frequent, 
and called a versura. It amounted to tittle 
short of paying compound interest, or an ana- 
tocismus anniversariMSj another phrase for which 
was usurae rtnowUae ; e. g. centesimae renoiKUae 
is twelve per cent, compound interest, to which 
Cicero opposes centesimae perpetuo fenore ^=12 
per cent, simple interest. The following 
phrases are of common occurrence in connec- 
tion with borrowing and lending money at in- 
terest : — Pecuniam apud aUquem coUocare^ to 
lend money at interest ; relegere^ to call it in 
again ; cavere, to give security for it ; opponere 
or opponere pignorv, to give as a pledge or mort* 
gage. The word nomen is also of extensive 
use in money transactions. Properly it de« 
noted the name of a debtor, registered in a 
banker's or aUy other account-book : hence it 
came to signify the articles of an account, a 
debtor, or a debt itself. Thus we have bonvm 
nomen, a good debt ; nomitui facere^ to lend 
monies, and also to borrow money. 

FERA'LIA. [Foots, p. 164.] 

FE'RCIILUM (from /«r.o) is applied to any 
kmd of tray or platform used for carrying any- 
thing. Thus it is used to signify the tray or 
^me on which several dishes were brought 
in at once at dkiner ; and hence /«rcii{a came 
to mean the number of courses at dinner, and 
even the dishes themselves. 

The ferculum was also used for catrying the 
images of the gods in the procession of the 
circus, the ashes of the dead in a foneral, and 
the spoils in a triumph ; in all which cases it 
appears to have been carried on the shoulders 
or in the hands of men. 

FERETRUM. [Fuicus.] 

FE'RIAE, holidays, were, generally speak- 
ings days or seasons during which free-bom 
Romans suspended their political transacti(His 
and their law-suits, and during which slaves 
enjoyed a cessation from labour. All feriae 
were thus dies nefasti. The feriae included all 
days <;onsecrated; to any deity ; consequently 
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all days on whicb public festivals were cele- 
brated were feriae or dies feriati. But some 
of them, such as the feria vindemialis, and the 
feriae aestivae, seem to have had no direct 
connection vi^th the worship of the gods. The 
nundinae, however, during the time of the 
kings and the early period of the republic, 
were feriae only for tne populus, and days of 
business forthe plebeians, until, by the Hor- 
tensian law, they became fasti or days of busi- 
ness for both orders. 

All feriae jmbticae, i. e. those which were Ob- 
served by the whole nation were divided into 
feriae statinaej feriae eonceptwaef sad feriae tm- 
pera^ae. Feriae xtativae or statae were those 
which were held regularly, and on certain 
days marked in the calendar. To these be- 
longed some of the great festivals, such as the 
Agonalia, Carmentolia, Lupercalia, &c. Fe- 
riae conceptivae or conceptae were held every 
year, but not on certain or fixed days, the time 
being every year appointed by the magistrates 
or priests. Amcm^ these we may mention the 
fenae Latinae, fen^e Sementivae, PaganaUa, 
and Compitalia. Feriae imperativae were those 
which were held on certain emergencies at 
the command of the consuls, praetors, or of a 
dictator. 

The manner in which all public fpriae were 
l^ept bears great analogy to the observance of 
our Sunday. The people visited the temples 
of the gods, and offerea up their prayers and 
sacrifices. The most serious and solemn 
seem to have been the feriae imperativae, but 
all the others were generally attended with 
rejoicings and feasting. All kinds of busi- 
ness, especiaUy law-suits, were suspended du- 
ring the public feriae, as they were ccmsidered 
to poUute the sacred season. 

The moBt important of the holidays desig- 
nated by the name of feriae, are the Feriae 
Latinae or simply Latinae (the original name 
was Latiar)y which were said to have been in- 
stituted by the last Tarquin in commemora- 
tion of the alliance between the Rinnans and 
Latins. This festival, however, was of much- 
higher antiquity ; it was a panegyris, or a fes- 
tival of the whole Latin nation, celebrated on 
the Alban mount ; and all that the last Tar- 
quin did was to convert the original l^atin 
festival into a Roman one, and to make it the 
means of hallowing and cementing the alli- 
ance between the two nations. Before the 
union, the chief magistrate of the Latins had 
presided at the festival ; but Tarquin now as- 
sumed this distinction, which subsequently 
after the destruction of the Latin common- 
wealth, remained with the chief magistrates 
of Rome. The object of this panegyris on the 
Alban mount was the worship of JUpiter La- 
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tiaris, and, at least as long as the Latin rqmb- 
lic existed, to deliberate and decide on mat- 
ters of the confederacy, and to setUe any 
disputes which might have arisen among its 
members. As the feriae Latinae beloDged to 
the conceptivae, the time of their celebration 
greatly depended on the state of affairs at 
Rome, since the consuls were never allowed 
to take the field until they had held the La- 
tinae. This festival was a great engine in the 
hands of the magistrates, who had to appoint 
the time of its celebration {eoncipere^ edicere^ 
ch: indicere Latinae) ; as it might often suit 
their purpose either to hold, the festival at a 
particular time or to delay it, in order to pre- 
vent or delay such public proceedings as 
seemed injurious and pernicious, and to pro- 
mote others to which they were favourably 
disposed. The festival lasted six di^s. 

FESCENNI'NA, scil. carmina, one of the 
earliest kinds of Italian poetry, which con- 
sisted of rude bnd jocose verses, or rather 
dialogues of extempore verses, in which the 
merry country folks assiiiled and ridiculed one 
another.. This amusement seems originally 
to have been peculiar to country people, but 
it was also introduced into the towns of Italy 
and at Rome, where we find it mentioned as 
one of those in which young people indulged 
at weddings. 

FETIA'LES or FECI AXESl, a college of 
Roman priests, who acted as the guardians of 
the public faith, it was their province, when 
any dispute arose with a foreign state, to de- 
mand satisfaction, to determine the circum- 
stances under which hostilities might be con^ 
menced, to perform the various religious rites 
attendant on the solemn declaration of war, 
and to preside at the formal ratification of 
peace, when an injury had been received 
from a foreign state, four fetiales were deputed 
to seek redress, who again elected one or their 
number to act as their representative. This 
individual was styled the pater patratue populi 
Romani. A fillet of white wool was bound 
round his head, tosether with a wreath of sa- 
cred herbs gathered within the inclosure of the 
Capitoline hill ( Verbenae ; Sagmma) whence he 
was sometimes named Verbenariua. Thus 
equipped, he proceeded to the confines of the 
onenoing tribe, where he halted, and address- 
ed a prayer to Jupiter, calling the god to wit- 
ness, with heavy imprecations, that his com- 
plaints were w«ll founded and his demands 
reasonable. He then crossed the border, and 
the same form was repeated in nearly the 
same words to the first native of the soil whom 
he might chance to meet ; again a third time 
to the sentinel or any citizen whom he en- 
countered at the gate of the chief town ; and 
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a fourth time to the magistrates in the foram 
in presence of the people. If a satisfac- 
tory answer was not returned within thirty 
days, after publicly delivering a solemn de- 
nunciation of what might be expected to fol- 
low, he returned to Rome, and, accompanied 
by the rest of the fetiales, made a report of his 
mission to the senate. If the people, as well 
as the senate, decided for war, the pater pa- 
tratus again set forth to the border of the 
hostile territory, and launched a spear tipped 
with iron, or charred at the extremity and 
smeared with blood (emblematic doubtless of 
fire and slaughter) across the boundary, pro- 
nouncing at the same tim6 a solemn declara- 
tion of war. The demand for redress, and 
the proclamation of hostilities, were alike 
termed clarigatio. The whole system is said 
to have been borrowed from the Aequicolae or 
the Anieates, and similar usages undoubtedly 
prevailed among the Latin states. 

The number of the fetiales (^aimot be ascer- 
tained with certainty, but they were probably 
twenty. They were originally selected from 
the most noble families, and their office lasted 
for life. 

FrBUL A {nepovij, Trepovig, irepovijrpig, nop- 
nijt &c.), a brooch, consisting of a pin {acus), 
and of a curved portion furnished with a hook. 
The curved portion was sometimes a circular 
ring or disc, the pin passing across its centre 
(woodcut, figs. 1, 2), and sometimes an arc, 
the pin being as the chord of the arc (iig. 3). 
The forms of brooches, which were commonly 
of gold or bronze, and more rarely of silver, 
were, however, as various in ancient as in 
modem times ; for the libul^ served in dress 
not merely as a fastening, but also as an or- 
nameiU. 
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Fibulae, BroocliM. 

FIDEICOMMISSUM may be defined to be 
a testamentary disposition, by which a person 
who gives a thing to another imposes on him 
the obligation of transferring it to a third per- 
son. The obligation was not created by words 
of legal binding force (civi/ia verba), but by 
words of request {precative)^ such as Jideicom- 



miU6^ peto, volo dart, and the like ; which were 
the operative words {verba tUilia). 

FISCUS, the imperial treasuiy. Under the 
republic the public treasury was called Aera- 
rhtm. [Abrariuh.] On the establishment 
of the imperial power, there was a division of 
the provinces between the senate, as the re- 
presentative of the old republic, and the Cae- 
sar or the emperor; and there was conse- 
quently a division of the most important 
branches of public income and expenditure. 
The property of the senate retained the name 
of Aerarium, and that of the Caesar, as such, 
received the name of Fiscus. The private 
property of the Caesar {res privata principis, 
rmtio Caesaru) was quite distmct from that of 
the fiscus. The word fiscus signified a wick- 
er-basket, or pannier, in which the Romans 
were accustomed to keep and carry about 
large sums of money ; ana hence fiscus came 
to signify any person's treasure or money 
chest. The importance of the imperial fiscus 
soon led to the practice of appropriating the 
name to that property whicn the Caesar 
claimed as Caesar, and the word fiscus, with- 
out any adjunct, was used in this sense. Ul- 
timately the word came to signify generally 
the property of the state, the Caesar having 
concentrated in himself all the sovereign pow- 
er, and thus the word fiscus finally had the 
same signification as aerarium in the republi- 
can period. 

Various officers, as Procuratores, Advocati, 
Patroni, and Praefecti, were employed in the 
administration of the fiscus. 

FLAMEN, the name for any Roman priest 
who was devoted to the service of one par- 
ticular god, and who received a distinguishing 
epithet from the deity to whom he minister- 
ed. The most dignified were those attached 
to Diiovis, Mars, and Quirinus, the Flamen 
Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen Quiri- 
nalis. They are said to have been established 
by Numa. The number was eventually in- 
creased to fifteen : the three original flamens 
^ere always chosen from among the patri- 
cians, and styled Majores ; the rest from the 
plebeians, with the epithet Minores. Among 
the minores, we read of the Flamen Floralis, 
the Flamen CarmentaHsj &c. 

The flamens were elected originally at tjxe 
Comitia Curiata, but it is conjectured that 
subsequently to the passing of tne Leae Domi- 
fta (b. c. 104) they were chosen in the Comi- 
tia Tributa. After being nominated by the 
people, they were received {capti) and install- 
ed (inaugurabantur) by the pontifex maximus, 
to whose authority they were at all times 
subject. t 

The office w^s understood to last for life ; 
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bat a flamen might be compelled to resign 
(Jlammio abire) for a breach of dutr or even 
on account of the occurrence uf an ill-omened 
accident while discharging his functions. 

Their characteristic dress was the apea 
[Apkx], the laena [Lac if a], and a laurel 
wreath. The most distinguished of all the 
flamens was the Dialis ; the lowest in rank 
the PomonattM. The former enjoyed many 
peculiar honours. When a vacancy occurred, 
three persons of patrician descent, whose pa- 
rents nad been married accordin^^ to the cere- 
monies of confarreatiOf were nominated by the 
Comitia, one of whom was selected (eaptut), 
and consecrated (mou^ro^ofur) by the ponti- 
fex maximus. From that time forward he 
was emancipated from the control of his fa- 
ther, and became sui Juris. He alone of all 
priests wore the tMogalenu ; he had a right to 
a lictcTy to the toga praetextaj the sella curuUsj 
and to a seat in the senate in virtue of his 
office. If one in bcmds took refuge in his 
house, his chains were immediately struck oft 
To counterbalance these high honours, the 
dialis was subjected to a multitude of restric- 
tions. It was unlawful for him to be out of 
the city for a single night ; and he was for- 
bidden to sleep out of his own bed for three 
nights consecutively. He might not mount 
upon horseback, nor even touch a horse, nor 
look upon an army marshalled without the 
pomoerium, and hence was seldom elected to 
the consulship. The object of the above rules 
was manifestly to make him literally Jwi ad- 
siduum sacerdotem ; to compel constant atten- 
tion to the duties of the priesthood. 

Flaminica was the name given to the wife of 
the dialis. He was requir^ to wed a virgin 
according to the ceremonies of confarreatio, 
which regulation also applied to the two other 
flamines majores ; and he could not marry a 
second time. Hence, since her assistance was 
essential in the performance of certain ordi- 
nances, a divorce was not permitted, and if 
she died, the dialis was obliged to resign. 

The municipal towns also had their flamens. 
Thus the celebrated affray between Milo and 
Clodius took place while the former was on 
his way to Lanuvium, of which he was then 
dictator, to declare the election of a flamen 
{adflaminemprodendum). 

FLAIMMkUM. [Matrimonium.] 

FLORA'LIA, or Florales Ludi, a festival 
which was celebrated at Rome in honour of 
Flora or Chloris, during five days, beginning 
on the 28th of April and ending on the 2nd of 
May. It was said to have been instituted at 
Rome in 238 b. c, at the command of an ora- 
cle in the Sibylline books, for the purpose of 
obtaining from the goddess the protection of 
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the blossoms. The celebration was, as 
conducted by the aediles, and was carrisd 
with excessive merriment, drinking, and 
civious games. 

FOC A'LE, a covering for the ears and neck;! 
made of wool, and worn by infirm and deiicali 
persona. 

FOCUS, dim. FCCULUS (iaria: iaxdpt, 
iarapk)*^ ^ fire-place ; a hearth ; a bnzier. 
The fii«-place possessed a sacred cbarai^ 
and was dedicated among the Romans to tk 
Lares of each family. Movable healths, or 
braziers, properly called /tfcufiyWerrfreqiDatlj 
used. 




Foculu, Movable HMOth. 

FOEDERA'TAE CIVITA'TES,FOEDfr 
RA'TI, SO'CU. In the seventh century d 
Rome these names expressed those Itduo 
states which were connected with Rome by i 
treaty {foedus). These names did not inclode 
Roman colonies or Latin ccrfoBies, or any plsce 
which had obtained the Rmnan civitas or dSt- 
zenship. Among the/oederati were the Latim, 
who were the mosTnearly related to the Ro- 
mans, and were designated by this distinctite 
name ; the rest of the foederati were comprised 
under the collective name of Socii or Foederati 
They were independent states, yet onder a 
general liability to furnish a contingent to the 
Roman army. Thus they contributed to in- 
crease the power of Rome, but they had not 
the privileges of Roman citizens. The dis- 
content among the foederati, and their claims 
to be admitted to the privileges of Roman 
citizens, led to the Social War. The Julia 
Lex (b. c. 90) gave the civitas to the Socii voA 
Latini ; and a lex of the following year coo- 
tained, among other provisions, one for the ad- 
mission to the Roman civitas of those peregrim 
who were entered on the lists of the citizeoi 
of federate states, and who compli^ with tbe 
provisions of the lex. [Civit^s.I 

FOENUS. [Fenus.1 

FOLLIS, dim. FOLLltJULUS. 1. An ifr 
flated ball of leather, filled with air. Boys sod 
old men, among the Romans, threw it froiD 
one to another with their arms and hands, as 
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Among the fora judidalia the most impor- 
tant was the ^Wum Apmonu/n, which was stiD- 
pljr called /oruui, to lona as it waa the onlj 
one Oi its kind which eiiated at Rome. At a 
lite period of the republic, and during the em- 
nre, when other fora judicialia were bnill, the 
Foram Romanam was distinguiahed from 
Ihe epithets Hfiu or tna^uiTi. Itwaa 
between the Palatine and the Capi- 
tolinehillB, —" 
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was said to ha's been filled up by Romulua 
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on the last day of the Fomacalia. 

FORNIX, m ita primary aenso, ia synony- 
mous with Arcus, but more commonly im- 
plies an arched vault, conatltuting both roof 
and ceiling to the spartment which it en- 

FORUM. originaily, signifies an open place 
(arm) before any building, esperially before 
a aepulchrum, and aeemi, therefore etymolo- 

fcally to be connected with the adTerti /otm, 
he characteristic features of a Roman foram 
wore, that il was a leTalled space of ground 
of an oblong fonn, and surroiinded by build- 
inga, honsee, temples, baaificae or porticos. 
It was uriiinally used as a place where jus- 
tice waa administered, and where goods were 
exhibited for aale. We have accordingly to 
diatinguiah between two kinds of fora; of 
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aomelimea held In the Circus Flaminiua ; but 
towards the end of Ihe republic Ihe forum 
seems to have been chiefly used Tor judicial 
proceedings, and as a money-markel. The 
orators when addressing the people from Ihe 
of the people i 
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or, according to others, C Licini us, introduced 
the custom of facing the forum, thereby ac- 
knowledging the sovereignty of the people. 
In 306 B.C. the Romans adorned Ihe forum, 
or rather the bankers' shopa (aremUTToci 
around, with gilt shields which they had 
taken from the Samoiies; snd Ihia custom of 
adomm^c the fomm with these shields and 
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bnted columna rosinta [Columka]. In the 
upper part of the forum, or the comitium, the 
laws of the Twelve Tables were exhibited for 
public inspection, and it was probably in the 
same part that, m 304 b.o., Cn. Flavius ex- 
hibitea the Fasti, written on white tables (m 
albo). that every citizen might be able to know 
the days on which the law allowed the ad- 
ministration of justice. Besides the ordinary 
business which was carried on in the forum, 
we read that gladiatorial games were held in 
it, and that prisoners of war and faithless 
colonists or legionaries were put to death 
there. 

A second forum judiciarium was built by 
Julius Caesar, and w^ called Forum Caesari* 
or Julii. The levelling of the ground alone 
cost him above a million of sesterces, and he 
adorned it besides with a magnificent temple 
of Venus Oenitrix. 

A third forum was built by Augustus, and 
called Forum AugysH^ because the two ex- 
isting ones were not found sufficient for the 
great increase of business which had taken 
place. Augustus adorned his. forum with a 
temple of Mars and the statues of the most 
distinguished men of the republic, and issued 
a decree that only the nuUcia publiea and the 
sortitiones judicum should take place in it. 

The three fora which have been mentioned 
seem to have been the cmly ones that were 
destined for the transaction of public business. 
All the others, which were subsequently built 
by the emperors, such as the Forum Trajani 
or Ulmunt, the Forum Salluttii, Forum Diocle- 
tianif Forum Aurelicmii 6^.,were probably more 
intended as embellishments of tne city than to 
supply any actual want. 

Bmerent from these fora were the numerous 
markets at Rome, which were neither as large 
nor as beautiful as the former. They are al- 
ways distinguished from one another by epi- 
thets expressing the particular kinds of things 
which were sold in tnem, e. g. forum boarium^ 
the cattle-market ; forum olitoriumy the vege- 
table-market ; forum piscarhant fish-market ; 
forum cupediniSf market for dainties ; forum co- 
quinwn, a market in which cooked and pre- 
pared dishes were to be had, &c. 

FRA'MEA. [Hasta.] 

FRATRES ARVA'LES. [Arvalbs Fra- 

TKES.l 

FREEDMEN. [Libertus.] 

FUGITI'VUS. [Servos.] 

FUNDA ((T^evddvn), a sling. Slingers are 
not mentioned in the Iliad; but the light troops 
of the Greek and Roman armies consisted in 
great part of slingers (JundUores^aiffevdovpTai). 
The most celebrated sKngers were the mhab- 
itants of the Balearic islands. Besides stones, 
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plummdta, calkd gUmdem (jtoXo&dlde^ of i 
form between acorns and almonds, woe at 
in moulds to be thrown with slings. 

FUNDITO'RES. [Foicda.] 

FUNERALS. [Funus.I 

FUNUS, a funeral. 

1. Greek. The Greeks attached grotkB- 
portance to the burial of tbe dead. Tfaey b^ 
lieved that souls could not enter the Elym 
fields till their bodies had been buried ; aod so 
strong was this feeling among the Greeks, thai 
it was considered a religious duty to throw 
earth upon a dead body, which a person migli 
happen to fiiid unburied ; and among the 
Athenians, those children w^ho were released 
from all other obligations to unworthy paraits, 
were nevertheless bound to burr them bjooe 
of Solon's laws. The neglect of burying one'i 
relatives is frequently mentioned by the oraton 
as a grave charge against the moral characte 
of a man ; in fact, the burial of the body bj 
the relations of the dead was considered m 
of the most sacred duties by the universal lav 
of the Greeks. Sophocles represents Antigone 
as disregarding all consequences in oider to 
bury the dead body of her brother Polynices, 
which Creon, the king of Thebes, had com- 
manded to be left unburied^ The conunoo 
expressions JLot the funeral rites, rd dUatd' 
v6fii/M or vofu^o/jtevoi npog^Kovrot show that 
the dead had, as it were, a legal and mMil 
claim to burial. 

After a person was dead, it was the custom 
first to place in his mouth an obolos, called 
danace (oavdKn), with which he might pay tbe 
ferryman in Hades. The body was tbeo 
washed, and anointed with perfumed oil, the 
head was crowned with the flowers wbkii 
happened to be in season, and the body dressoi 
in as handsome a robe as the family could af- 
ford. These duties were not performed by 
hired persons, like the pollinctores among \^ 
Romans, but by the women of the faffliij' 
upon whom the care of the corpse always 
devolved. 

The corpse was then laid out {npoBeoic^irp^ 
Tldeodai) on a bed, which appears to haw 
been of the ordinarv kind, with a pillow for 
supporting the head and back. By the ^ 
of tne bed there were placed painted earthen 
vessels, called TajKuBoi, which were also 
buried with the corpse. Great numbers of 
these painted vases have been found in moden 
times ; and they have been of great use is 
explaining many matters connected with an- 
tiquity. A honey-cake, called fieXiTwvra, 
which appears to have been intended fotCa- 
berus, was also placed by the side df the 
corpse. Before the door a vessel of water vv 
placed, called darpcucov, itftdd^Miv or ap6a- 
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»»^ov, in order that persons who had been in 
the house might purify themselves, by sprink- 
ling water on their persons. The relatives 
stood around the bed, the women uttering 
^reat lamentations, r^viing their garments, 
and tearing their hair. On the day after the 
Trp^etTtCi or the third day after death, the 
corpse was carried out {iK^opd, iKKotudij) for 
bunai, early in the morning and before sun- 
rise. A burial soon after death was supposed 
to be pleasing to the dead. In scnne places it 
appears to have been usual to bury the dead 
on the day following death. ThlB men walked 
before the corpse, and the women behind. 
Tbe fpneral procession was preceded or fol- 
lo^ved by hir^ mourners (dpi^v<i)dol), who ap- 
pear to have been usually Carian women, play- 
in^moumful tunes on the flute. 

The Body was either buried or burnt. The 
vrord OdTTTeiv is used in connection with 
either mode ; it is applied to the collection of 
the ashes after burning, and accordingly we find 
the words Koletv and ddirreiv used together. 
The proper expression for interment in the 
earth is Karopvireiv. In Homer the bodies 
of the dead are burnt ; but interment was also 
used in very ancient times. Cicero says that 
the dead were buried at Athens in the time of 
Cecrops ; and we also read of the bones of 
Orestes being found in a coffin at Tegea. The 
dead were commonl]^ buried among the Spar- 
tans and the Sicyonians, and the prevalence 
of this practice is proved by the great number 
of skeletons found in coffins in modem times, 
which have evidently not been exposed to the 
action of fire. Both bummg and burying ap- 
pear to have been always used to a greater or 
leaa extent at different periods ; till the spread 
of Christianity at length put an end to the 
fornner practice. ^ 

The oead bodies were usually burnt on piles 
of wood, called fyre« {irvpal). The body was 
placed on the top ; and in the heroic times it 
was customary^ to bum with the corpse ani- 
mals and even captives or slaves. Oils and 
perfumes were alsd thrown into the flames. 
When the pyre was burnt down, the remains 
of the fire were quenched with wine, and the 
relatives and fiiends collected the bones. The 
bones were then washed with wine and oil, 
and placed in urns, which were sometimes 
made of gold. 

The corpses which were not bumt were 
buried in coffins, which were called by various 
names, as aopol, irveXoi^ XTivoli XdpvaKeci 
dpoiraif though some of these names are also 
applied to the ums in which the bones were 
collected. They were made of various ma- 
terials, but were usually of baked clay or 
earthenware. 



The dead were usually buried outside the 
town, as it was thought that their presence in 
the city brought pollution to the living. At 
Athens none were allowed to be buried within 
the city ; but Lycurgus, in order to remove 
all superstition respecting the presence of the 
dead, allowed of burial in Sparta. 

Persons who possessed lands in Attica were 
frequently buried in them> and we therefore 
read of tombs in the fields. Tombs, however, 
were most frequently built by the side of roads, 
and near the gates of the city. At Athens, the 
most common place of burial was outside of 
the Itonian gate, near the road leading to the 
Piraeeus, which gate was for that reason 
called the burial gate. Those who had fallen 
in battle were buried at the public expense in 
the outer Ceramicus, on the road leading to 
the Academia. 

Tombs were called O^xah rd^iy jivijinaTa, 
fivfifuia^ o^fAara. Many of these were only 
mounds of earth or stones {xctuaTay KoXdvait 
HfifioO' Others were built of stone, and fre- 
quently ornamented with sreat taste. 

Some of the most remarxable Greek tombs 
are those which have recently been discovered 
in Lycia by Mr. Fellows. The following 
woodcut will give an idea of their generu 
appearance. 
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Some GreeR tombs were built under ground, 
and called hypoeea {indyaia or indyeia). 
They correspond to the Roman conditoria. 
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The monomenta erected over Iht gr»Tc» of 
persons weieuBuiUyoffourkinds; I. ar^hu, 
pillan ot uprighl «lnne tablets ; 2. iitoret, col 
umnB ; 3, votoio, or i/pya., iimII building* ir 
the form of templei ; and 1. TptiTftfai, flttl 
•qusreslunes. callM by Cicero tn™M, The 
lerm ar^Aat it tomelimes applied lo all hindi 

of funeral laonumenu, boi ptopeily deiiin 

cprighl Blone tablets, which weie uaiiatTy 
tninateil nith an oval heading, called inllh/pA. 
These iiriAj/ja TO wero frequenlljoinamenfed 
with a kind of arabesque work. >> in the two 
following ■pecimeni : — 




Orations in praise of Che dead were smie- 

.Tiei pnmounced; bat Solon ordained tbu 

such otalions should be confined to person 

were lionoured with ■ public fn&eial. Jn 

leroic ages games were celebrated et tbe 

■ ' 'ithecaseorPalrv- 



It this 1 



been usual in 



le historical tii 






of the gods till they hsd 

been purified. 
After the funeral was oier, tbe relaliie) 

Saitook of a feast, which mas called ncpl- 
HBvor or vetpidturMJi'. This l^ut wae il- 
was given at the house of tbe nearest relatin 
of the deceaaed. Thus the relslifes of tbos 
who had fallen at the battle of Chaerona 
partook of the inpldeinvov at the house of 
DemoEthetiee, as if he were the neatest reli- 

On the second day after the foneral a ucri- 
fice to the dead was offered, called rpira; but 

Irlncipal sacriAce to the dead was on the 
day. called fvi/ara or (vara. The 
luming for tbe dead appears to havelaMai 
the thirtieth day afUr the funetal, on whicb 
day eacjifices were again oflered. At Spaiti 
the tune of mourning wai limited to elerm 

la for the rel^sei of Ibe 
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deceased to appear in public ; they were ac- 
customed to wear a black dress, and in an- 
cidlit times they cut o£f their hair as a sign of 
grief. 

Thei tombs were preserved by the family 
to which they belonged with the greatest 
care, and were regarded as among the strong- 
est ties which attached a man to his native 
land. In the Docimasia of the Athenian ar- 
chons it was always a subject of inquiry 
whether they had kept in proper re[}air the 
tombs of their ancestors. On certain days 
the tombs were crowned with flowers, and 
offerings were made to the dead, consisting 
of garlands of flowers and various other things. 
The act of ofliering these presents was called 
hfayl^eiVf and the offerings themselves Iva- 
yiafiaraj or more commonly x^f^i- 

The yevecna mentioned by Herodotus ap- 
pear to have consisted in offerings of the 
same kind which were presented on the an- 
niversary of the birth-aay of the deceased. 
The v^Kvaid were probably offerings 09 the 
anniversary of the day of the death ; though, 
according to some writers, the veKvaia were 
the same as the yevecna. 

Certaip criminals who were put to death 
by the state, were also deprived of the rights 
of burial, which was considered as an addi- 
tional punishment. There were certain pi aces, 
both at Athens and Sparta, where the dead 
bodies of sUch criminals were cast. A person 
who had committed suicide was not deprived 
of burial, but the hand with which he had 
killed himself was cut off and buried by itself. 
The bodies of those persons who had been 
struck by lightning were regarded as sacred ; 
they were never buried with others, but usu- 
«ally on the spot where they had been struck. 

[BiDBNTAL.J 

2. Roman. When a Roman was at the 
point of death, his nearest relation present 
endeavoured to catch the last breath with his 
mouth. The ring was taken off the finger of 
the dying person ; and as soon as he was dead 
his eyes and mouth were closed by the near- 
est relation, who called upon the deceased 
by name, exclaiming have or vcUe, The corpse 
was then washed, and anointed with oil and 
perfumes, by slaves, called polUnctoresy who 
belonged to the libitinariij or undertakers. 
The libitinarii appear to have been so called 
because they dwelt near the temple of Venus 
Libitina, where all thinga re<}uislte for fune- 
rals were sold. Hence we hnd the expres- 
sions vitare Libitinam and evadere Libitinam 
used in the sense of escaping death. Ac this 
temple an account (ro/to, ephemeris) was kept 
of those who died, and a small sum was paid 
for the registration of their names. 

02 



A small coin was then placed in the mouth 
of the corpse, in order to pay the ferryman in 
Hades; and the body was laid out on a couch 
in the vestibule of the house, with its feet to- 
wards the door, and dressed in the best robe 
which the deceased had worn when alive. 
Ordinary citfzens were dressed in a white 
toga, and magistrates in their oflScial robes. 
If the deceased had received a crown while 
alive as a reward for his bravery, it was now 
)laced on his head ; and the couch on which 
le was laid was sometimes covered with 
eaves and flowers. A branch of cypress was 
also usually placed at the door of the house, 
if he was a person of consequence. 

Funerals were usually called fitnera jtuta 
or tefseqtUae; the latter term was generally 
applied to the funeral procession (jM>mpa/une- 
bria). ' There were two kinds of funerals, pub- 
lic and private ; of which the former was 
called^yVrntM pttblicum or indictiman, because 
the people were invited to it by a herald ; the 
latter /untM tacitumy translatitiumj or plebeiunu 
A person appears to have usually left a cer- 
tain sum of money in his will to pay the ex- 
penses of his funeral : but if he did not do so, 
nor appoint any one to bury him, this duty 
devolved upon the persons to whom the pro- 
perty was left, and if he died without a will, 
upon his relations, according to their order 
of succession to the property. The expenses 
of the funeral were in such cases decided bv 
an arbiter, according to the property and rank 
of the deceased, whence arbitria is used to 
signify the funeral expenses. The following 
description of the mode in which a funeral 
was conducted only applies strictly to the 
funerals of the great; the same pomp and 
ceremony could not of course be observed in 
the case of persons in ordinary circumstances. 

All funerals in ancient times were perform- 
ed at night, but ^afterwards the poor only 
were buned at night, because they could not 
afford to have any funeral procession. The 
corpse was usually carried out of the house 
(efferebatur) on the eighth day after the death. 
The order of the funeral procession was regu- 
lated by a person called deiignator or dominiu 
jFunerisy who was attended by lictors dressed 
in black. It was headed by musicians of va- 
rious kinds (comicineSf sitidnes), who played 
hioumful strains, and next came mourning 
women, called prae/icaey who were hired to 
lament and sing the funeral song (naenia or 
lessus) in praise of the deceased. These 
were sometimes followed by players and buf- 
foons (scurrae^ kistriones), of whom one, called 
archimimuSf represented the character of the 
deceased, and imitated his words and actions. 
Then came the slaves whom the deceased 
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had liberated, wearing the cap of liberty (ot- 
Uati) ; the number of whom was occasicmally 
very ^reat, since a master sometimes liberated 
all nis slaves in his will, in order to add to 
the pomp of his funeral. Before the corpse 
the images of the deceased and of his ances- 
tors were carried, and also the crowns or mil- 
itary rewards which he had gained. 

The corpse was carried on a CQuch (lectica), 
to which tne name of feretrum or oapulum was 
U8uall7 given ; but the bodies of poor citizens 
and of slaves were carried on a common kind 
c^ bier or coffin, called sandapila. The »an- 
dapUa was carried by bearers, called vtspae 
or vespillones. because they carried out the 
corpses in tne evening {vesper tino tempore). 
The couches on which the corpses of the 
rich were carried were sometimes made of 
ivory, and covered with gold and purple. 
They were often carried on the shoulders of 
the nearest relations of the deceased, and 
sometimes on those of his freed-men. Julius 
Caesar was carried by the magistrates, and 
Augustus b]r the senators. 

The relations of the deceased walked be- 
hind the corpse in mourning ; his sons veith 
Uieir heads veiled, "and bis daughters with 
their heads bare and their hair dishevelled, 
contrary to the ordinary practice of both. 
They often uttered loud lamentations, and 
the women beat their breasts and tore their 
cheeks, though this was forbidden bj^ the 
Twelve Tables. If the deceased was of illus- 
trious rank, the funeral profession went 
through the forum, And stopped before the 
rostra f where a funeral oration (laudatio) in 
praise of the deceased was delivered. This 
practice was of great antiquity among the 
Romans, and is said by some writers to have 
been first introduced by Poplicola, who pro- 
nounced a funeral oration in honour of his 
colleague Brutus. Women also were hon- 
oured by funeral orations. From the forum 
the corpse was carried to the place of burn- 
ing or burial, which, according to a law of 
the Twelve Tables, was obliged to be outside 
the city. 

The Romans in the most ancient times 
buried their dead, though they also early 
adopted, to some extent, the custom of burn- 
ing, which is mentioned in the Twelve Ta- 
bles. Burning, however, does not appear to 
have become general till the later times of 
the republic. Marius was buried, and Sulla 
was the first of the Cornelian gens whose 
body was burned. Under the empire burn- 
ing was almost universally practised, but was 
gradually discontinued as Cnristianity spread, 
80 that it had fallen into disuse in the fourth 
century. Persons struck by lightning were 
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not burnt, but buried on the spot, whiekwai 
called Bidentalf and was considered sacnd. 
[BioENTAL.] Children also, who had notoit 
their teeth, were not burnt, but buried in i 
place called Suggnmdarium. Those irk 
were buried were placed in a coffin (arcs at 
locultu\ which was frequently made of skae, 
and sometimes of the Assian stone, whid 
came from Assos in Troas, and which cob- 
sumed all the body, with the excepticm ofUte 
teeth, in 40 days, whence it w^as called mtco- 
phagus. This name was in course of time 
applied to any kind of coffin or tomb. 

The corpse was burnt on a pile of vrood 
pyra or rogvs). This pile was built in the 
brm of an altar, with four equal sides,wbeiice 
we find it called ara septdchri and Jtmeris an. 
The sides of the pile were, according to the 
Twelve Tables, to be left rough and unpolish- 
ed, but were frequently covered with dark 
leaves. Cypress trees were sometimes placed 
before the pile. On the top of the pile the 
corpse was placed, with the couch on which 
it had been carried, and the nearest relation 
then set fire to the pile with his face turned 
away. When the flames began to rise,varioas 
perfumes were thrown into the fire, thoagb 
this practice was forbidden by the Twelve Ta- 
bles ; cups of oil, ornaments, clothes, dishes 
of food, and other things, which were sop- 
posed to be agreeable to the deceased, were 
also thrown upon the flames. 

The place where a person was burnt was 
called btistum, if he was afterwards buried oo 
the same spot, and ustrina or ttstrinum. if he was 
buried at a different place. Sometimes ani- 
mals were slaughtered at the pile, and in an- 
cient times captives and slaves, since the 
manes were supposed to be fond of blood ; but 
afterwards gladiators, called bustuarii, were 
hired to fight round the burning pile. 

When the pile was burnt down, the embers 
were soaked with wine, and the bones and 
ashes of the deceased were gathered by the 
nearest relatives, who sprinkled them with 
perfumes, and placed them in a vessel called 
umaj which was made of various materials, 
according to the circumstances of individuals. 
The umae were also of various shapes, bat 
most commonly square or round ; and opop 
them there was usually an inscription or epi- 
taph, {tittdus or epitaphium\ beginmng widi 
the letters D. M. S., or only D. M., that is Dis 
Manjbus Sacrum, followed by the name of the 
deceased, with the length of his life, &c. 

After ihe bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been placed in the urn, the persons pre- 
sent were thrice sprinkled by a priest with pure 
water from a branch of oUve or laurel for the 
purpose of purification ; after which they were 
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disimssed by the praeficOf or tome other per- 
son, by the solemn word Hicet, that is, ire Ucet. 
At their departure they were accustomed to 
bid farewell to the deceased by pronouncing 
the. word Vale. 

The urns were placed in sepulchres, which, 
as already stated, were outside the city, though 
in a few cases we read of the dead being buried 
within the city. Thus Valerius, Poplicola, 
Tubertus, and Fabricius. were buried in the 
city ; which right their descendants also pos- 
sessed, but did not use. The vestal virgins 
and the emperors were buried in the city. 

The verb «epeZtre, like the Greek ddiTTsiVt 
was applied to every mode of disposing of the 
dead ; and semdchrum signified any Kind of 
tomb in which the body or bones of a man 
were placed. The term kumare was originally 
used for burial in the earth, but was after- 
wards applied like sepelire to any mode of dis- 
posing of tlie dead; since it appears, to have 
been the custom after the body was burnt, to 
throw some earth upon the bones. 

The places for burial were either. public or 
private. The public places of burial were of 
two kinds ; one for illustrious citizens, who 
were buried at the public expense, and the 
other for poor citizens, who could not afford 
to purchase ground for the puipose. The for- 
mer was in the Campus Martius, which was 
ornamented with the tombs of the illustrious 
dead, and in the Campus Esquilinus ; the lat- 
ter was also in the Campus Esquilmus, and 
consisted of small pits or caverns, called im<t- 
cuU or puticulae; but as this place rendered 
the neighbourhood unhealthy, it was given to 
Maecenas, who converted it into gardens, and 
built a magnificent house upon it. Private 
places for burial were usually by the sides of 
the roads leading to Rome ; and on some of 
these roads, such as the Via Appia, the tombs 
formed an almost uninterrupted street for 
many miles from the gates of the city. They 
were frequently built by individuals during 
their life-time; thus Augustus, in his sixth 
consulship, built the Mausoleum for his sepul- 
cnre between the Via Flaminia and the Tiber, 
and planted round it woods and walks for pub- 
lic use. The heirs were often ordered by the 
will of the deceased to build a tomb for him ; 
and they sometimes did it at their own ex- 
pense. 

Sepulchres were originally called busta, but 
this word was afterwards employed in the 
manner mentioned under Bustum. Sepul- 
chres were also frequently called monumental 
but this term was also applied to a monument 
erected to the memory of a person in a differ- 
ent place from where he was buried. Condi- 
taria or conditivavfeiG sepulchres underground, 



in which dead bodies were placed entire, in 
contradistinction to those sepulchres which 
contained the bpnes and ashes only. 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built 
of marble, and the ground enclosed with an 
iron railing or wall, and planted round with 
trees. The extent of the burying ground was 
marked by cippi [Cippus]. The name of mau- 
soleum, which was originally the name of the 
magnificent sepulchre erectcKl by Artemisia to 
the memory ot Mausolus, king of Caria» was 
sometimes given to any splendid tomb. The 
open space before a sepulchre was called fo- 
rum [Fobum], and neither this space nor the 
sepulchre itself could become the property of 
a person by usucapion. 

Private tombs were either built by an indi- 
vidual for himself and the members of his 
family (9epulchrafamUiaria),OTior himself and 
his heirs {sepulchra hereditaria). A tomb,which 
was fittea up with niches to receive the fune- 
ral urns, was called columbariumf on account 
of the resemblance of these niches to the holes 
of a pigeon-house. In these tombs the ashes 
of the Ireedmen and slaves of great families 
were frequently placed in vessels made of 
baked clay, called oUae^ which were let into 
the thickness of the wall within these niches, 
the lids only being seen, and the inscriptions 
placed in front. 

Tombs were of various sizes and forms, ac- 
cording to the wealth and taste of the owner. 

A sepulchre, or any place in which a person 
was buried, was religiosus ; all things which 
were lefl or belonged to the Dii Maries were 
rdigiosae; those consecrated to the Dii Superi 
were called sacrae. Even the place in which 
a slave was buried was considered reli^osus. 
Whoever violated a sepulchre was subject to 
an action termed sepulchri violati actio. 

After the bones had been placed in the urn 
at the funeral, the friends returned home. 
They then underwent a further purification, 
called euffitiOf which consisted inrbeing sprink- 
led with water and stepping over a fire. The 
house itself was also swept with a certain 
kind of broom ; which sweeping or purifica- 
tion was called eawerrae, and the person who 
did it everriator. The Denicales Periae were 
also days set apart for the purification of the 
family. The mourning and solemnities con- 
nected with the dead lasted for nine days after 
the funeral, at the end of which time a sacri- 
fice was performed, called novendiale. 

A feast was given in honour of the dead, but 
it is uncertain on what day ; it sometimes ap- 
pears to have been given at the tirne of the 
funeral, sometimes on the novendiale, and 
sometimes later. The name of silicemium was 
given to this feast. 
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After the funeral of great men, there was, in 
addition to the feast for the friends of the de- 
ceased, a distribution of raw meat to the 
EBople, called vifceratio, and sometimes a pnb- 
c banquet. Combats of gladiators and other 
games were also frequentnr exhibited in hon- 
our of the deceased. Public feasts and fime- 
ral games were sometimes given on the anni- 
versary of funerals. At all banquets in honour 
of the dead, the guests were dressed in white. 

The Romans, Tike the Greeks, were accus- 
tomed to visit the tombs of their relatives at 
certain peiiods, and to offer to them sacrifices 
and various gifts, which were called inferiae 
vnd parentaUa. The Romans appear to have 
regarded the manes or departed souls of their 
ancestors as gods ; whence arose the practice 
of presenting to them oblations, which con- 
sisted of victims, wine, milk, garlands of flow- 
ers, and other things. The tombs were some- 
times illuminated on these occasions with 
lamps. In the latter end of the month of Feb- 
ruary there was a festival, called feralia^ in 
which the Romans were accustomed to carry 
food to the sepulchres for the use of the 
dead. 

The Roman* were accustomed to wear 
mourning for their deceased friends, which 
appears to have been black under the republic 
for both sexes. Under the empire the men 
continued to wear black in mourning, but the 
women wore white. They laid aside all kinds 
of ornaments, and did not cut either their hair 
or beard. Men appear to have usually worn 
their mourning for only a few days, but 
women for a year when they lost a husband 
or parent. 

In a public mourning on account of some 
signal calamity, as, for instance the loss of a 
battle, or the death of an emperor, there was 
a total cessation from business, called jutti- 
thrnij which was usually ordained by public 
appointment. During this period the courts 
of justice did not sit, the 8hoi>s were shut, 
and the soldiers freed from military duties. 
In a public mourning the senators did not 
wear the latus clavus and their rings, nor the 
magistrates their badges of office. 

FURCA, which properly means a fork, 
was also the name of an instrument of pun- 
ishment. It was a piece of wood in the form 
of the letter A, which was placed upon the 
shoulders of the offender, whose hands were 
tied to it. Slaves were frequently punished 
In this way, and were obliged to carry about 
the furca wherever they went; whence the 
appellation of furcifer was applied to a man 
as a term of reproach. The terra furca was 
used in the ancient mode of capital punish- 
ment among the Romans ; Uw criminal was 
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tied to it, and then scourged to death. Tbe 
pattinUum was also an instnmient of punidi' 
ment, resembling the furca ; it appeaiv to 
have been in the form of the letter IL BoA 
the furca and patibulum were also euplojed 
as crosses, to which criminala appemr to haie 
been nailed. 

FURICSOS. [Curator.! 

FU'SCINA (Tplatva)t a trident, more com- 
monly called triderUf meaning tridens ttmulu, 
because it was originally a three-pronged 
goad, used to incite horses to greater s^- 
ness. Neptune was supposed to be anned 
with it when he drove his chariot, and it thus 
became his usual attribute, perhaps with ao 
allusion also to the use of tne same instru- 
ment in harpooning fish. 

In the contests of gladiators, the retiariua 
was armed with a trident. [Gijldiatobks.] 

FUSTUA'RIUM {^XoKoiria), was a cap- 
ital punishment inflicted upon Roman soldiers 
for desertion, theft, and similar crimes. It 
was administered in the following manner; 
— ^When a soldier was condemned, the tribaoe 
touched him slightly with a stick, upon which 
all the soldiers of the legion fell upon him 
with sticks and stones, md generally killed 
him upon the spot. If, however, he escaped, 
for he iras allowed to fly, he could not retuni 
to his native country, nor did any of his rela- 
tives dare to receive him into their houses. 

FUSUS (drpa/crof), the spindle, was al- 
ways, when in use, accompanied by the di^ 
taff (coItM, ^Aa«dT77), ^^ &n indispensable part 
of the same apparatus. The wooL flax, or 
other material, having been prepar^ for spin- 
ning, was rolled into a ball (roAvTr^, glamm), 
which was, however, sufficiently loose to 
allow the fibres to be easily drawn out by the 
hand of the spinner. The upper part ot the 
distaff was tnen insert^ into this mass d 
flax or wool, and the lower part was held 
under the left arm in such a position as was 
most convenient for conducting the operatioa. 
The fibres were drawn out. and at tiie same 
time spirally twisted, chiefly by the use of 
the fore-finger and thumb of the right hand ; 
and the thread {JUum^ stamen, v^ua) so pro- 
duced was wound upon the spindle until the 
quantity was as great as it would carry. 

The spindle was a stick, 10 or 12 inches 
long, having at the top a slit or catch (dau, 
iyKiarpov) in which the thread was fixed, so 
that the weight of the spindle might continu- 
ally carry down the thread as it was formed. 
Its lower extremity was inserted into a small 
wheel, called the whorl {iwrticeUum), made of 
wood,^ stone, 6r metal (see woodcut), the use 
of which was to keep the spindle more steady, 
and to promote its rotation. The accomi^ 
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when (he woman hai 
Lrawn out n flutbcitmt lan^lh of y am to twist 
t by whiirlingtheipindlewtlli her right tbumt) 
laa fore-finger, and previouslT to the act of 
,akins it out of the slit to witid it upon the 
lobbin (ir^ior) alremdj for— -^ 



It » 



I to b»"' 



lo liold tl 



listaff and spimlle, with the balls of woo) 
;irepared for spinning, '-'■■" ■- ■ 



The distaff and spindle, nith the wool and 
thread upon them, were catrisd in bridsl pro- 

they wore often inspended by females as of- 
feringB of religious gratitude, especially ui 
old age, or on rdinqniahing the constant use 
of tbem. They were moat frequeDll; dedi- 
cated to Pallas, the palrcHiess of spmtiing, 
and of the aits connected wjih it. They 
were exhibited in the Tepiewntations of the 
three Fates, nbo were conceived, by their 
Bpinniiig, to detennine the life of ereiy man. 



GABITfUS CINCTDS. [Tool.] 
GABSUM (yaicof), a term probably of 
Celtic origin, denoting a kindof javelm which 
was used by the Gauls wherever their raniifi- 
cations eitended. It was a heavy weapon, 
the shaft being as thick as a man could grasp, 
and the iron head barbed, and of an eiCiaor- 
dinary length compared with the ihaft. 

GA'LEA (ijKivof, p«i. Kopvi, mjijjfl, « 
helmet J a casque. The helmet was orisi- 
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Daily made of skin or leather, whence is sup 
posed to havB arisen its appellatimi, nrve^, 
meaning properly a helmet of dog-ekm, but 
applied to caps or helmets made of the hide 
1^ other animals, and erea lo those which 
were rauitely of bronze oi iron. The leathsm 
basis of the helmet was also very commonly 
Strengthened and adorned by the addition oi 
either bronze or gold. Helmets wtuch had 
a.metslhc basis were in Latin ptoperly called 
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I often < 






' The additions by which the external ap- 
peanince of the helmet was vsried, sod which 
secyed bolh-fot onumeut and protectirm, were 
the foUowing ; — 

1. Boose* or plates (fiJof), proceeding 
either fretn the top or the sides, and varying 
in number fram one to four (^itUAalof, n- 
TpataXoc). The faXof was often an em- 
blematical figure, tefernng to the characlM 
of the wearer. Thus in the colossal statue 
of Minerva in the Parthenon at Athens, ahe 
bore B sphinx on the top of her helmet, uid a 
griffin on each side. 

2. Thehelmet thusadomed wasverycom- 
monly anrmounted by the crest {crista, X6^), 
wbich was often of borse-hair. 

3. The two cheek-pieces (tucciiliu, n-npo- 
'oSfdEf), which were attached to thehelmet 

■ ' e lifted op and down. 
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sy - ■ 

They had 

forfkatenii 

which is supposed to have been the avAawit 
TptiMlcia, '■ I. the perforated beaver. The 
gladiators wore helmeta of this kind. 

The five following bolmeta are selected 
from anligne gems, and are engraved of the 
size of the originals. 




GALLEYS. [Nivis.] 
OALLl, the pnests of Cybe1«, whose wo> 
ship was introduced at Koine from Phijgia. 
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The Galli were according to an ancient ens- 
torn, always castrated, and it would seem 
that, impelled by religiofis fanaticism, they 
performed this operation on themselves. In' 
their wild, enthusiastic, and boisterous rites 
they resembled the Corybantes. They seem 
to ha^e been always chosen from a poor and 
despised class of people, for, while no other 
priests were allowed to beg, the Oalli were 
allowed to do so on certain days. The chief 
priest among them was called areUgalhu. 

GAMBLER, GAMING. [Alba.] 

GAME'LIA {yofirtXld). The domes and 
phratries of Attica possessed yarious means to 
prevent intruders from assuming the rights of 
citizens. Among other regulations, it was or- 
dained that every bride, previous to her mar- 
riage, should be mtroduced by her parents or 
guardians to the phratria of her husband. 
This introduction of the young women was 
accompanied by presents to their new phra- 
tores, which were called gamelia. The women 
were enrolled in the lists of the phratries, am) 
this enrolment was also call^ gamelia. 

GAUS APA, GAUS APE, or GAUS APUM, 
a kind o( thick cloth, which was on one side 
venr woolly, and was used to cover tables, 
beds, and by persons to wrap themselves up 
after taking a bath, or in general to protect 
themselves against rain and cold. It was worn 
by men as well as women. 

The word gausapa is also sometibies used 
to designate a thick wig. such as was made of 
the hair of Germans, aiKl worn by the fashion- 
able people at Rome at the time ef the em- 
perors. I 

GENE'SIA. [FuNus, p. 161.] 

GENS. According to the traditional ac- 
counts of the old Roman constitution, the 
Oentes were subdivisions of the cunoe, just as 
the curuie were subdivisions of the three an- 
cient tribes, the Ramnest Titiense*^ and Luceres. 
There were ten gentes in each curia, and con- 
semiently one hundred gentes in each tribe, 
and three hundred in the three tribes. Now 
if there is any^ truth in the tradition of this 
original distribution of the population into 
tribes, curiae, and gentes, it follows that there 
was no necessary kinship among those fami- 
lies which belonged to a gens, any more than 
among those families which belonged to one 
curia. The name of the gens w^s always 
characterized by the termination m, as Julia, 
Cornelia, Valeria ; and the gentiles, or mem- 
bers of a gens, all bore the name of the gens 
to which they belonged. 

As the gentes were subdivisions of the three 
ancient tribes, the populus (in the ancient 
sense) alone had gentes, so tmit to be a patri- 
cian and to have a gens were ^rnonymous ; 



and thus we find the expressions geitf ni 
patricii constantly united . Yet it appears U 
some gentes contained plebeian familiae, 
which it is conjectured had their origin a 
marriages between patricians and plebeiiBi 
before there was connubium between them. 

A hundred new members were added to tk 
senate by the first Tarquin. These were the 
representatives of the Lucera, the third tod 
interior tribe ; which is indicated by the ga- 
tes of this tribe being called mtnom, by way 
of being distinguish^ from the older gentes, 
tnajwesj of the Kamnes and Titles, a aistinc- 
tion which appears to have been more thu 
nominal. [Sinatus.] 

There were certain sacred rites {taera^a- 
tilitia) which belonged to a gens, to whick 
all the members of a gens, as sucIl wen 
bound. It was the duty of the pontinces to 
look after the due observance of these gentiiB 
sacra, and to see that they were not losl 
Each gens seems to have had its pecoliar 
place {sacellttm) for the celebration of these 
sacra, which were performed at stated timw. 
Bv the law of the Twelve Tables the property 
01 a person who died intestate devolved apcn 
the gens to which he belonged. 

GECMORI. [Tribus.] 

GEROU'SIA iyepovma), or assembly ofd- 
dersy was the aristocratic element of the Spar- 
tan polity. It was not peculiar to Sparta only, 
but found in other Dorian, states, just as i 
Bmde (j3ovX^) or tlemocratical cooncilwasa 
element of most Ionian constitutions.. Tbe 
Gerousia at Sparta included tbe two kings,iu 
presidents, and consisted of thirty membeB 
(yipovTec) • a^ number which seems connected 
with the divisions of the Spartan peoplfc 
Every Dorian state, in fact, was dirided bM 
three tribes: the Hylleis, the Dymane8,aDd 
the Pamphili. The tribes at Sparta we" 
again subdivided into o6a«(a»j3ai), which wcj 
like the Gerontesy, thirty in number, so tW 
each oba was represented by its coonciltel 
an inference which leads to the conclusion thj 
two obae at least of the Hyllean tribe, mo* 
have belonged to the royal house of the Hen 
clids. No one was eligible to the council til 
be was sixty years ofSge, and the addition* 
qualifications were strictly of an aristocratt 
nature. We are told, f6r instance, that ™ 
office of a councillor was the reward and pn» 
of virtue, and that it was confined to men o 
distinguished character and station. 

The election was determined by vote, a" 
the mode of conductin|^ it was remarkable ioi 
its old-fashioned simplicity. ThecompetitoJ 
presented themselves one after another to tw 
assembly of electors ; the latter testified tiieu 
esteem by acclamations, which varied io d 
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toisity according to the popularity of the can- 
didates for whom they were given. These 
manifestations of esteem were noted by per- 
sons in an adjoining building, who codld judge 
of the shouting, but could not tell in whose 
favour it was given. The person whom these 
judges thouglU to be most applauded was de- 
clared the successful candidate. ' The office 
lasted for life. 

The functions of the councillors were partly 
deliberative, partly judicial, and partly execu- 
tive. In the discharge of the first, they pre- 
pared measures and passed preliminary de- 
crees,which were to be laid bendre the popular 
assembly, so that the important privilege of 
initiating all changes in the government or 
laws was vested in them. As a criminal court, 
they could punish with death and civil degra- 
dation {drijka). They also appear to have ex- 
ercised, like the Areopagus at Athens, a gen- 
eral superintendence and inspection over the 
lives and manners of the citizens, and probably 
were allowed a kind of patriarchal authority, 
to enforce the observance of ancient usage 
and discipline. It is not, however, easy to de- 
faoB with exactness the original extent of their 
functions ; especially as respects the last-men- 
tioned duty, since the ephors not only en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of the king 
and council, but also possessed, in very early 
times, a censorial power^ and were not likely 
to permit any diminution of its ettent. 
GIRDLE. .[Zona.] 

GLADIATO'RES (jiovofidxoi) were men 
who fought with swoids in the araj^itheatre 
and other places, for the amusement of the 
Roman people. They are said to have been 
first exhibited by the Etrurians, and to have 
had their origin from the custom of killing 
slaves and captives at the funeral pyres of the 
deceased, [pustum ; Funus.] A show of 
gladiators was called munu*, and the person 

» wha exhibited (edebat) it, editor^ muneratoTf or 
daminus, who was honoured during the day of 
exhibition, if a private person, with the,official 
signs of a magistrate. 

Gladiators were first exhibited at Rome in 
B. o. 264, in the Forum Boarium, by Marcus 
and Decimus Brutus, at the funeral of their 
fether. They were at first confined to public 
funerals, but afterwards fought at the funerals 
of most persons of consequence, and even at 
those of women. Combats of gladiators were 

" also exhibited at entertainments, and especially 
at pubtic festivals by the aediles and other 
magistrates, who sometimes exhibited im- 
mense numbers, with the view of pleasing 
the people. . Under the empire the passion of 
the Romans for this amusement rose to its 
greatest height, and the number of gladiators 



who fought on some occasions appears almost 
incredible. After Trajan's triumph over the Da- 
cians, there were more than 10,000 exhibited. 

Gladiators consisted either of captives, 
slaves, and condemned malefactors, or of free> 
bom citizens who fought voluntarily. Free- 
men, who became gladiators for hire were 
called auctoratif and their hire auotoramentum 
or gladiatorium. Even under the republic, free- 
bora citizens fought as gladiators, but they ap- 
pear to have belonged only to the lower orders. 
Under the empire, however, both knights and 
senators fought in the arena, and even women. 

Gladiators were kept in schools (itM2t),wbere 
they were trained by persons called limisiae. 
The whole body of gladiators under one la- 
nista was frequently called familia. They 
sometimes were the property of the lanistae, 
who let them out to persons who wished to 
exhibit a show of gladiators ; but at other 
times they belonged^to citizens, who kept them 
for the purpose of exhibition, and engaged la- 
nistae to instruct them. Thus we read of the 
Indus Aemilius at Rome, and of Caesar's In- 
dus at Capua. The gladiators fought in these 
ludi with wooden swords, called rvdes. Great 
attention was paid to their diet, in order to in- 
crease the strength of their bodies. 

Gladiators were sometimes exhibited at the 
funeral pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but 
more frequently in the amphitheatre. [Am- 
piHTHBATRUM.j The pcrsou who was to ex- 
hibit a show of gladiators, pubUshed some 
days before the exhibition, bills (libelli) con- 
taining the number and frequently the names 
of those who were to fight. When the day 
came, they were led along the arena in pro- 
cession, and matched by pairs; and tneir 
swords were examined by the editor to see if 
they were sufficiently sharp^ At first there 
was a kind of sham battle, called praelusio, in 
which they fought with wooden swords, or 
the like, and afterwards at the sound of the 
trumpet the real battle began. When a gla- 
diator was wounded, the people called out 
habet or hoc habet ; and the one wha was van- 
quished lowered his arms in token df submis- 
sion. His fate, howeV/Cr, depended upon the 
people, who pressed down their thumbs if they 
wisned him to be saved,, biit turned them up 
if they wished him to be killed, and ordered 
him to receive t)ie sword (ferrum recipere)^ 
which gladiators usually did with the gretitest 
firmneds. If the life of a vanquished gladiator 
Was spared, he obtained his discharge for that 
day, which was called missio; and hence in an 
exhibition of gladiators sine ndsaione, the lives 
of the conquered were never spared. This 
kind of exhibition, however was forbidden by 
Augustus. 
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Palmi wm uraaUf giren to Uiii Tictoriou* 

Slidiatan. Old HladiaCon, and «oiiietLinc> 
lOK who had only fougbt for ■ shod time, 
were discharged liom the BCoiceb} theediioc 
■t the requeM uf the people, who pinenled 
each of them with ■ nidu or wooden iword ; 
nhence thane who were ducbaiied nere 
called RwHara. 

GladiHlois ware divided into different 
clasaea, according to then arm* and difieient 

The names of the most important oi these 
classea i» given in alphabetical order : — 
Andabatru wore helmets without any apei 



I gladiaton 

, bnt when 
igbt tcuether. 

i fougHt from chahota, lilia tlie 
Gauls and Britons. [Esaan*.] 

Hiipt^miichi appear tu hare been thoae who 
fought in a complete suit of armour. 

Mtridumi were those who fought in the mid- 
dle of the day, afMr combala with wild beasta 
had taken place in the morning. These gla- 
diators were lery slightly armeil. 

JUimiltoiui are said to have been so called 
from their having the image of a lish Imarmyr, 
(tap/tvpof) on their helmets. Their arms were 
ufce tbiAB of the Gauls, wbence we tind that 
they were also called Gelli. They were 
usually [Hatched with the Retisrii ur Thra- 
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GLADIU8. 
and wore nothiug m hia bead. If he mi 
his aim in tbrowmg the net, he betotk 
self to flight, and enduafoured to pr^Hicla 
net for a second cast, while hie BdveraaiyU 
lowed him round the arena in order to kill In 
before he coald make a secood attempt. Bi 
advereery was usnally a •ccUAr or a " 

In the preceding wmdcut a combat 

the former baa thrown his net over : 
of Ihe latter, and u pinceeding la atl 
with the fuscma. The laniats stand 
the letiariue. 

Santniia were so called, beoaase ll 
armed in the same way as that pei. . 
were particularly distingtiished by the tUof 

Stmtara aie aapposed by aoroe writes 
be BO called because the secutor in hi) ca 
bat with (he tetiarius puraued the latter uh 
he failed in securing him by his net. Oli 
writers think that they were the same aili 
n^ifaMifiiu, who were gladiators sobMinit 
"~ """" -'--- -' those who were weanni 






k£i 
Thraca or Thrrcw 
Thrsciana.witb arouo 
a short sword or dagger (ticai. They nut 
usualli matched, as already stated, wUfa li[ 
mirmillones. The followiog noodcat repl 
senlB a combat between two Thraciua 1 



straubt tw 



Greets snd Romans wore them on Ibsjrf 
sidq [cut, p. 38], BO as to draw Ibesi oat oTlte 
Edieath (vagina. iiD^df) by passini 






jf the body to take hold of at 

hilt vrith the Ihumb neit to the blade. Tin 
early Greeks used a very short sword. Ipb- 
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GYMNASIUM, 
tlie form of the utcinit rodder, u well > 



for 



;a"aii ur with 
a neiy brood blade, sod wu cammODly placed 
OD each side of the stem, not al iu eilremitf. 
Tbe anaeied waodcut preaenti'eiamplea of 
ita appearsoce ae it 19 fiequentlT eitiibued on 
coina, gems, and utber worka of ot. 

The uaual (Kjaition of the rudder at the 

p. 25. 

The piberTwcnlum WM managed by the 

giAmialT (cEfJi^rqr ) ; who ia alao called 

the rsriir u dutingaiah«] from the nuguKr, 

■ ■ " ■ ■ rpd^ and 

direcu the 

GU3TA-TIO. rCocMi.] 
GUTTUS. [BiLKKUa, p. 49.) 

GYMNA-SlUM ^yv/aidaun'). Tbe whole 



AriMnle adda a fourth, the art of 1' 
punting. GymtUKtic 



:h importance, 



ogether 



whde 






irily 



ceased at a certain period of Hfe, gyoiL 

continued to be cultjTated by peraona of all 
age), though Ihoae of an adranced age na- 
lurally took lighter and leas fsti^ing eier- 
cisei than bays and youtha. The ancients, 
and more espociatly the Greeks, seem to have 
been throroughly convinced that the mind 
could Dot possibly be in a healthT alalE, un- 
leea the body was likewise iu perfect health, 
_. ., .L_.|g[jj^ either by philo- 






jc physic 



, ^stote bodily health Chan well- 

regulaled eiercise. The word gymnaalica ia 
detived from yvftv6( (naked), because the 
pemons who performed their eierciaea in pub- 
lic or private gymnasia were either entirety 
naked or merely covered by the short chiton. 

Gymnastic exercises aiuoog the Greeks 
■eem 10 hue been as old as the Greek na- 
tion ilself ; but they were, as' might be sup- 
posed, of a rude and mostly of a warlike cha- 
racter. They were generally held in the open 
atr, and in plains near a mer, which afibrded 
an oppaitunilr ibr swimming and bathing. 
U was about the time of Solon that the Greek 
towns began to build their ragulai ^mnasia 
as places of eiercise for the yoDOg, with batba, 
and other conTeniencea for i^iloaophera and 
all perwma who aought intellectual amuse- 
ments. There was probably no Greek town 
of utj importance which did not possess its 
irmnssium. Atbeoi psuesMd Ibree great 
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gymnasia, the Lyceum (Av/tetov), C3niosar- 

568 (Kwdcapryec), and the Academia ('Aica- 
jjfUa); to which, in later times, sereral 
smaller ones were added. 

Respecting the superintendence and admin- 
istration of the gymnasia at Athens, we know 
that Solon in his legislation thought them 
worthy of great attention ; and the transgres- 
sion of some of his laws relating to the gym- 
nasia was punished with death. Hid laws 
mention a magistrate, called the gynmasiarch 
(yvfW€urlap;(oc or yvmfCLaidpxv^)* ^^o was 
entrusted with the whole management of the 
gymnasia, and with ererything connected 
therewith. His office was one of the regular 
liturgies like the choregia and trierarchy, and 
was attended with considerable expense. He 
had to maintain and pay the persons who 
were preparing themselves for the games and 
contests in the public festivals, to provide 
them with oil, and perhaps with the wrest- 
lers' dust. It also devolved upon him to 
adorn the gymnasium, or the place where the 
agones took place. The gymnSsiarch was a 
reied ma^trate, and invested with a kind of 
jurisdiction over all those who frequented or 
were connected with the gy mnasia. Another 
part of his duties was to conduct the solemn 
games at certain great festivals, especially 
the torch-race {Xajniradyi^pla), for wnich he 
selected the moat ^tinguished among the 
ephebi of the gymnasia. The number of gym- 
nasiarchs was ten, one from every tribe. 

An office of very great importance, in an 
educational point of view, was that of the 
Sophroniatae {aw^povlarai). Their province 
was to inspire the youths with a love of ao- 
^poayvri, and to protect this virtue against all 
injurious influences. In, early times their 
number at Athens was ten, one from every 
tribe, with a salary of one drachma per day. 
Their duty not only required them to be pre- 
sent at all the games of the ephebi, but to 
watch 9xA correct their ccmduct wherever 
they might meet them, both within and with- 
out the gymnasium. 

The instructions in the gymnasia were 
given by the Gymruutae (yvfivaaraCyind the 
Paedotribae {ncudorptfial) ; at a later period 
hypopaedotribae were added. The paedotribes 
was required to possess a. knowledge of all 
the various exercises which were performed 
in the gymnasia; the gymnastes was the 
practical teachet, and was expected to know 
the physiological efifects and influences on the 
constitution of the youths, and therefore as- 
signed to each of them those exercises which 
he thought most suitable. 

The anointing of the bodies of the youths 
and strewing them with dost, before they 



GYMNOPAEDIA. 

commenced their exercises, ns vrell as tbe 
regulation of their diet, was the duty of tk 
aUptae. [AliptasJ 

Among all the dififerent trib<%s of the Gre^ 
the exercises which were carried (» in & 
Greek gynmasium were either mere games, 
or the more important exercises which the 
gymnasia had in common with the pobk 
contests in the great fe^iTa)s. 

Among the former we may mefltion, I. 
The game at ball {a<^atpiaritajy, which we 
in uiuversal favour with the Greeks. [Pno.] 
Every g3rinna8ium contained one large rooQ 
for the purpose of playing at ball in it {a^- 
pitjTTjptov). 2. Hai^eiv iX/cvarivdot oua- 
KVffTtvda, or ditt ypoftfiij^y ^xras a game a 
which one boy, holding one end of a rope, 
tried to pull the boy who held its other eod, 
across a line marked between them on tk 
ground. 3. The top (jSe/i/Si^, ^ifi^i^, pdit 
pof , (rrp6(3i7iog)y which was as commoD an 
amusement with Greek boys as it is with 
ours. 4. TheTrevrdAtdof, which was a game 
with five stones, which were throvni u]»ii«o 
the upper part of the hand and caught in Ute 
palm. 5. ^Kanepda^ which was a game ia 
which a rope was dravim through the upper 
part of a tree or fl post. Two boys, one oq 
each side of the post, turning their backs to- 
wards one another, t^ok bold of the ends ai 
the rope and tried to pull each other np. This 
sport was also one ot the amusements at the 
Attic Dionysia. 

The more important games, snch as ran- 
ning {dpofiofi, throwing of the dioKog and the 
fi/cwv, jumping and leaping (<5A/m, with and 
without AXr^pef), wrestling {izalri), boiinf 
(ffvy/ij^), the pancratium {irayKpaTiov^, irir- 
ro^Aof, Xafiira&ijf^oplai dancing (opx^^i^y 
&c., are described in separate articles. 

A gymnasium was not a R<xnan institntioo. 
The regular training of boys in the Greek 
gymnastics was foreign to Roman manners, 
and even held in contempt. Towards the 
end of the republic, many wealthy RcmiaDs 
who had acquired a taste for Greek roanneis, 
used to attach to their villas small places for 
bodily exercise, sometimes called gymnasia, 
isometimes palaestrae, and to adorn them 
with beautiful works Of art. The emperor 
Nero \vas the first who built a public gymna- 
sium at Rome. 

GYMNOPAE'DIA (yvuvoiracdla), the fes- 
tival of *• naked youths,'* was celebrated at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Py- 
thaeus, Diana, and Latona. The statues of 
these deities stood in a part of the agora called 
XopdCf and it was around these statues that, 
at the gynmopaedia, Spartan youths perfonn- 
ed their choruses ana dances in h<»iour of 
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Apollo. The festival lasted for sereral, per- 
haps for ten, days, and on the last day men 
also performed choruses and dances in the 
theatre; and during these gymnastic exhi- 
bitions they sang the songs of Thaletas and 
Alcman, and the paeans of Dionysodotus. 
The leader of the chorus (Trpocrrdr^f or xo- 
poTTowg) wore a kind of chaplet in com- 
memoration of the victory of the Spartans at 
Thyrea. This event seems to nave been 
closely connected with the gymnopaedia, for 
those Spartans who had fallen on that occa- 
sion were always praised in^otigs at this fes- 
tival. The boys' in their dances performed 
such rhythmical movements as resembled the 
exercises of the palaestra and the pancration, 
and also imitated the wild gestures of the 
worship of Bacchus. The whole season of 
the gymnopaedia, during which Sparta was 
visited by great numbers of strangers, was 
one of great merriment and rejoicings, and 
old bachelors alone seem to have been ex- 
cluded from the festivities. The introduc- 
tion of the gymnopaedia is generally assigned 
to the year 665 b. c. 
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HAIR. [Coma.] 

HALTE'RES (AXrwpcf), were certain 
masses of stone or metal, which were used in 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greeks and 
Romans. Persons who practised leaping fre- 
quently performed their exercise^ with halteres 
in both hands ; but they were also frequently 
used merely to exercise the body in somewhat 
the same manner as our dumb-bells. 
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HARM AM AX A (dofidfia^a), a carriage for 
persons, covered overhead and inclosed with 
curtains. It was in general large, often drawn 
by four horses, and attired with splendid orna- 
ments. It occupied among the Persians the 
same place which the carpentum did among 
the Romans, being used, especially upon state 
occasions, for the conveyance of women and 
children, of eunuchs, and of the sons of the 
king with their tutors. 

HARMOSTAE {itpiioarat, from hofidl^ii, 
to fit or join together), the name of the go- 
vernors whom the Lacedaemonians, after tne 
Peloponnesian war, sent into their subject 
or conquered towns, partly to keep them in 
submission, and partly to abolish the demo- 
cratical form of ^fovemment, and establish in 
its stead one similar to their own. Although 
in many cases they were ostensibly sent lor 
the purpose of abolishing the tyrannical go- 
vernment of a town, and to restore the people 
to freedom, yet they themselves acted like 
kings or tyrants. 

HARPASTUM. [Pila.] 

HARUSPICES, or ARU'SPICES {Upo- 
(TKonoOt soothsayers or diviners, who inter- 
preted the will of the gods. They originally 
came to Rome from Etruria, whence harus- 
pices were often sent for by the Romans on 
important occasions. The art of the haruspices 
resembled in many respects that of the au- 
gurs; but thev never acquired that political 
importance- which the latter possessed, and 
were regarded rather as means of ascertain- 
ing the will of the gods than as possessing 
any religious authority. They did not in fact 
form any part of the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Roman st^te during the repubhc ; they 
are never called sacerdotes, they did not form 
a collegium, and had no magister at their 
head. 

The art of the haruspices, which was called 
hanapicina, consisted in explaining and inter- 
preting the will of the gods from the appear- 
ance of the entrails {exta) of animals offered 
in sacrifice, whence they are sometimes called 
extispiceSf and their art extispicium ; and also 
from lightning, earthquakes, and all extraor- 
dinary phenomena in natute, to which the 
general name of oortenta was given. Their 
art is said to have been invented oy the Etrus- 
can Tages, and was contained in certain books 
called libri haruspicinif ftUguraleSt and toni" 
truales. 

This art was considered by the Romans so 
important at one time, that the senate decreed 
that a certain number of youn^ Etruscans, be- 
longing to the principal families in the state, 
should always be instructed in it. In later 
times, however, their art fell into disrepute 
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among well-educatod Romani; and Cicero 
relates a saying of Cato, that he wondered 
that one haruspex did not langh when he saw 
another. 

The name of haruspex it sometimes applied 
to any kind of soothsayer or prophet. 

HA ST A iiyxof)* * "P^w. The spear is de- 
fined by Homer, oopv ;taX«f7pef * " « P<>le fitted 
with bronze.'' The bronze, for which iron 
was afterwards substituted, was indispensable 
to form the point (a/;t^t okqk^^ Homer; 
X6yXfli Xenophon; acies^ cuapia, •pifiulum) d[ 
the spear. Each of these two essential parts 
is often put for the whole, so that a sp^r is 
called Aopv and dopdriovt aixu^t and }^yx^' 
£Ten the more especial term ^A/a, meaning 
an ash-tree, is used in the same manner, be- 
cause the pole of the spear was often the 
stem of a young ash, stript of its bark and 
polished. 

The bottom of the spear was often inclosed 
in a pointed cap of bronze, called by the Ionic 
writers aavpuT^p^ and oiplaxoct and in Attic 
or common Ureek orvpaf . By forcing this into 
the ground the spear was fixed erect. 

Under the general terms hatta and iyxoc 
were included various kinds of missiles, of 
which the principal were as folfow: — 

Lancea {Xiiyxv)* ^^® lance, a comparatively 
slender spear commonly used by the Greeks. 

Pilvm (vacTOf), the javelin, much thicker 
and stronger than the Grecian lance. Its shaft 
was partly square, and 5^ feet long. The 
head, nine incnes long, was of iron. It was 
used either to throw or to thrust with ; it was 
peculiar to the Romans, and gave the name of 
pilani to the division of the army by which it 
was adopted. 

Veru or Veruttmit a spit, used by the light 
infantry of the Roman army. It was adopted 
by them from the Samnites and the Volsci. 
Its shaft was 3| feet long, its point five 
inches. 

Besides the terms jactdvm and spictUtan 
{&KQVt &K6vTiov)t which probably aenoted 
darts, we find tne names of various other 
spears, which were characteristic of particular 
nations. Thus, the gaesum was the spear pe- 
culiar to the Gauls, and the sarissa the spear 
peculiar to the Macedonians, This was used 
both to throw and as a pike. It exceeded in 
length all other missiles. The Thracian rom- 
hea, which had a very long point, like the 
lade of a sword, was probably not unlike the 
sarissa. 

The iron head of the German spear, called 
.gwnea, was short and narrow, but very sharp. 
The Germans used it vnth great effect, either 
as a lailce or a pike ; they gave to each youth 
a framea and a shield on coming of age. The 
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faiaritM or pk^darica was the spear of the Ss* 
guntines, and was impelled by the aid ef 
twisted ropes: it was large and ponderoos, 
having a head of iron a culMt in length, and a 
ball of lead at its other end ; it sometimes car* 
ried flaming pitch and tow. The matmn and 
ttagula were chiefly used in Gaol and Spain ; 
the tragula was probably barbed, as it required 
to be cut out oi the wound. The mdU and 
cauia were much smaller missiles. 

A spear was erected at auctions [Aucrio], 
and ^hen tenders were received for public 
oflices {loeationn). It served bpth to announce, 
by a conventional sign conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, that a sale was going on, and to show 
that it was cimducted under the authority of 
the public functionaries. Hence an auction was 
called hauoy and an auction-room luutariim. 
It was also the practice to set up a qpear ii 
the court of the Gentumviri. 

HASTATI. [ExBBCiTUs, p. 146.1 

HELLANO'DICAE {kXkavodUaiU tbe 
judges in the Olympic games, of wh<Mn an 
account is given under Olympia. The same 
name was also given to the judges or court- 
martial in the Lacedaemcmian army, and 
they were probably first called by this name 
when Sparta was at the head of the Greek 
confedsracv 

HELLENOTA^IAE {kXhtvtm^^at), or 
treasurers of the Greeks, were magistntes 
appointed by the Athenians to' receive the 
contributions of the allied states: They were 
first appointed b. c. 4T7, when Athens, m con- 
sequence of the conduct of I^usanias, had 
obtained the command of the allied states. 
The money paid by the different states, which 
was originajly fixed at 460 talents, was de- 
posited in Delos, which was the place of 
meeting for the discussion of all eonmion in- 
terests ; and there can be no doubt that the 
hellenotamiae not only received, but were 
also the guardians of, these monies. Tbe of- 
fice was retained after the treasury was trans- 
ferred to Athens on the proposal of the Sa- 
mians, but was of course abolished on the 
conquest of Athens by the Lacedaemonians. 

HELMET. [Galea.] 

HELOTES {elXuTtc), a class of bondaoMB 
peculiar to Sparta. They were Achaeans, 
who had resisted the Dorian invaders to tbe 
last, and had been reduced to slavery as the 
punishment of their obstinacy. 

The Helots were regarded as the property 
of the state, which, while it gave their ser- 
vices to individuals, reserved to itselif the 
power of emancipating them. They were 
attached to the land, and could not be soU 
away from it. They cultivated the land, and 
paid to their masters as rent a fixed meaaos 
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of com, the exact amount of which had b^sen 
fixed at a v^ry^early period, the raising of that 
amount being forbidden under heavy impre- 
eations. Besides being engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the land, the Helots attended on 
their masters at the public mea), and many 
of them were no doubt employed by the state 
in public works. 

In war the Helots served as light-armed 
troops {\f/i,XoC)t a certain number of them at- 
tending every heavy-armed Spartan to the 
^eld; at the battle of Plataeae there were 
seven Helots to each Spartan. These at- 
tendants were probably called dftTrirrapeg 
(». e. afii^lffTavTeg), and on& of them in partic- 
ular, the depdircjv, or aervant The Helots 
only served as hoplites in particular emer- 
gencies ; and on such occasions they were 
generall]^ emancipated. The first instance 
of this kind was in the expedition of Brasidas, 
B. c. 424. 

The treatment to which the Helots were 
subjected was marked by the most wanton 
cruelly ; and they were regarded by the Spar- 
tans with the greatest suspicion. Occasion- 
ally the ephors se'ected young Spartans for 
the secret service (KpvirTela) o( wandering 
over the country, in order to kill the Helots. 

The Helots ihight be emancipated, but 
there were several steps between them and 
the free citizens ; and it is doubtful whether 
they were ever admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship. The following classes of eman- 
c!ipated Helots are enumerated:— 'd^ero/, 
AoiffiroToit kfWKT^peQt deairooiovavrait and 
veodauijdecct Of these the &<peTal were pro- 
bably released from all service ; the ifWKTijpec 
Were those employed in war j the Secrrroaiov- 
avrai served on board the fleet ; and the veo- 
SafiLidei^were those who had been possessed 
of freedom for some time. Besides these, 
there were the fxdOtJvec or fiodaKE^y who were 
domestic slaves, brought up with the young 
Spartans, and then emancipated. Upon being 
emancipated they received permission to dwell 
where they wished. 

HE'NDECA iol MeKa), the Eleven, were 
magistrates at Athens of considerable impor- 
tance. They were annually chosen ^y lot, 
one from each of the ten tribes, and a secre- 
tary {ypaf^iartugl, who must properly be re- 
farded as their servant {'b'xripeTrjg)^ though 
e formed ouq of their number. 

The principal duty of the Eleven was the 
care and management of the public prison 
(fieafiiar^piov), which was entirely under their 
jurisdiction. The prison, however, was sel- 
dom used by the Athenians as a mere place 
of confinement, serving generally for punish- 
ments and executions. When a perMm was 
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condemned to death he was immediately given 
into the custody of the Eleven, who were 
then bound to carry the sentehce into execu- 
tion according to the laws. The most com- 
mon mode of execution was by hemlock juice 
{KLiV€Lov)y which was drunk after sunset. 
The Eleven had under them jailors, execu- 
tioners, and torturers. When torture was 
inflicted in causes affecting the state, it was 
either done in the immediate presence of the 
Eleven, or by their servant (6 d^puog). 

The Eleven usually had only to carry into 
execution the sentence passed in the courts 
of law and the public assemblies ; but in some 
cases they possessed jurisdiction. This was 
the case in those summary proceedings called 
apogoge^ ephegesis and endeixisj in which the 
penalty was fixed by law, and might be in- 
flicted by the court on the confession or con- 
viction of the accused, without appealing to 
any of the jury courts. 

HEPHAGSTEIA. [LAiiPADfiPHORU.] 

HERAEA CHpam), the name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Hera (Juno) in all the 
towns of Greece where the worship of this di- 
vinity was introduced. The original seat of 
her worship was Argos ; whence her festivals 
in other places were, more or less, imitations 
of those which were celebrated at Argos. Her 
service was performed by the most distin- 
guished priestesses of the place ; one of them 
was the high-priestess, ana the Argives count- 
ed their years by the date of her oflice. The 
Heraea of Argos were celebrated every fifth 
year. One of the great solemnities which 
took place on the occasion, was a magnificent 
procession to the great temple of Juno, be- 
tween Argos and Mycenae. A vast number 
of young men assembled at Argos, and march- 
ed in armour to the temple of the goddess. 
They were preceded by one hundred oxen 
{iKardfiSij^ whence the festival is also called 
iKardu^aia). The high-priestess accompa- 
nied this procession, riding in a chariot, drawn 
by two wnite oxen. The 100 oxen were sa- 
crificed, and their flesh^distributed among all 
the citizens ; after which games and contests 
took place. 

Of the Heraea celebrated in other coun- 
tries, those of Samoa, which island derived 
the worship of Juno from Argos, were per- 
haps the most brilliant of all the festivals of 
this ' divinity. The Heraea of Elis, which 
were celebrated in the fourth year of every 
Olympiad, were also conducted with consid- 
erable splendour. 

HERMAE ('E/0)uaZ), square blocks of stone, 
surmounted by tne head of a divinity. They 
were probably so called because the first statues 
of this kind were those of Hermesor Mercury. 
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HoutM in Athens bad one of these sUtoes 
placed at the door, and the great superstition 
attached to them is shown by the alarm and 
indignation which were felt at Athens in con- 
sequence of the mutilation of the whole num- 
ber in a single night, just before the sailing 
of the Sicilian expedition. 

As the square part of the statue represent- 
ed Hermes (Mercury)* his name is often com- 
pounded with that or the deity whose bust it 
su pports. Thus, the HemuUhena which Attica 
sent from Athens to Cicero bore the bust of 
Athena or Minerva; the Hermeraclaef those 
of Heracles (Hercules.) 

HERMAEA ('E^ata), festivals of Her- 
mes (Mercury) celebrated in various parts 
of Greece. As Mercury was the tutelary 
deity of the gymnasia and palaestrae, the 
boys at Athens celebrated the Hermaea in the 
gymnasia. 

HIEROMNE'MONES iUpofiv^fiovec), the 
more hcmourable of the two classes of repre- 
sentatives who composed the Amphictyonic 
council An account of them is given under 
Amphictyonbs. We also read of hieronme- 
mones in Grecian states, distinct from the 
Amphictyonic representatives of this name. 
Thus the priests m Neptune, at Megara, were 
called hieromnemones, and at Byzantium, 
which was a colony of Megara, the chief ma- 
gistrate in the state appears to have been 
called by this name. 

HIERONl'CAE. [Athletae.] 

HILA'RIA (IXdpia), a Roman festival, cel- 
ebrated on the 25th of March, in honour of 
Cybele the mother of the gods. 

HI'STRIO {inoKpiTffc), an actor. 1. Gbsek. 
It is shown in the articles Chorus and Dio- 
NYsiA that the Greek drama originated in the 
chorus which at the festivals of Bacchus 
danced around his altar, and that at first one 
person detached himself from the chorus, 
and, with mimic gesticulation, related his 
story either to the chorus or in conversation 
with it. if the story thus acted required 
more than one person, they were all repre- 
sented in succession bv the same actor, and 
there was never more than one person on the 
stage at a time. This custom was retained 
by Thespis and Phrynichus. Aeschylus in- 
troducea a second and a third actor ; and the 
number of three actors was but seldom ex- 
ceeded in any Greek drama. The three reg[- 
nlar actors were distinguished by the techm- 
cal names of irporayuvtanogt ievTepayuvia- 
r^f , and TpirayuviaT^c* which indicated the 
more or less prominent part which an actor 
had to perform in the drama. 

The female characters of a play were al- 
ways performed by young men. A distinct 



class of persons^ who made acting on tk 
stage their profession, was unknown to the 
Greeks during the period of their great drun- 
tists. The earliest and greatest dramatK 
poets, Thespis, Sophocles, and probably Aes- 
chylus also acted m their own plays, and ii 
all probability as protagonistae. it was not 
thought degrading in Greece to perform oo the 
stage. At a later period persons began to ^ 
vote themselves exclusively to the professioB 
of actors, and distinguished individ uals receiTed 
even as early as the time of Demosthenes ex- 
orbitant sums for their performances. 

2. Roman. The woiti histrio, by which the 
Roman actor was called, is said to have bea 
formed from the Etruscan hister, which signi- 
fied a ludio or dancer. In the year 364 b.c 
Rome was visited by a plague, and as no hn- 
man means could stop it, the Romans are ssid 
to have tried to avert the anger of the gods bjr 
scenic plays {ludi scemci)y wnich, until then, 
had been unknown to them ; and as tfaoe 
were no persons at Rome prepared fat sock 
peribnnances, the Romans sem to Etmriafor 
them. The first histrienes, who were thxa 
introduced from Etruria, were dancers, sod 
performed their movements to the accompani- 
ment of a flute. Roman youths afterwanb 
not only imitated these dancers, but also re- 
cited rude and jocose verses, adapted to the 
movements oi the dance and the melody of the 
flute. This kind of amusement, which wis 
the basis of the Roman drama, remained on- 
altered Until the time of Livius Andronicaa, 
who introduced a slave upcai the stage for the 
purpose of singing or reciting the recitative, 
while he himself performed the appropriate 
dance and gesticulation. A further step b 
the development^f the drama, which is uke- 
wise ascribed to Livius, was, that the daiica 
and reciter carried on a dialogue, and acted a 
story with the accompaniment of the flute. 
The name histrio, which originally ngnifieda 
dancer, was now applied to the actors in the 
drama. The atellanae were played by free- 
bom Romans, while the regular drama was 
left to the histriones, who formed a distinct 
class of persons. The histriones were not cui- 
zens ; they were not contained in the tribes, 
nor allowed to be enlisted as soldiers in the 
Roman legions ; and if any citizen entered the 
profession of an histrio, he, cm this account, 
was excluded from his tribe. The histriones 
were therefore always either freedmen, stran- 
gers, or slsves, and many passages of Roman 
writers show that they were generally held ia 
great contempt Towards the close of the le- 

Eublic it was only such men as Cicero, who, 
V their Greek Question, raised themselves 
above the prejudices of their couQtiymeo» aad 
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valued tbe person no less than the talents of 
an Aesopus and a Roscius. But notwithstand- 
ing this low estimation in which actors were 
generally heid,distinguished individuals among 
them attracted immense crowds to tbe thea- 
tres, and were exorbitantly paid. Roscius 
alone received every dav that he performed 
one thousand denarii, and Aesopus left his son 
a fortune of 200,000 sesterces, which he had 
acquired solely by his profession. 

The pay of the actors was called /mcot, which 
word was perhaps confined originally to the 
payment made to those who took part in the 
religious services celebrated in groves. 

HONO'RES, the high offices of the state 
to which qualified individuals were called by 
the votes of the Roman citizens. The words 
** magistratus " and " honores ** are sometimes 
coupled together. The capacity for enjoying 
the honores was one of the distinguished 
marks of citizenship. fCiviTAS.] 

Honor was distinguished from munus. The 
latter was an office connected with the ad- 
ministration of the state, and was attended 
with cost {sumpius) but not with rank (dit- 
tos). Honor was properly said deferri, dari; 
munus was said imponi. A person who held 
a magistratus might be said to discharge mu- 
tierOf bu^only as incident to the office, for the of- 
fice itself was the honor. Such munera as these 
were public games and other things of the kind. 

HOPLI'TAE. [ExEECiTUs, p. 143.] 

HORA. [DiEs.t 

HOROLO'GIUM (upoXdywv), the nam© of 
the various instruments by means of which the 
ancients measured the time of the day and night. 
The earliest and simplest horologia of which 
mention is raade,were called polos (iroXo^) and 
gnomon {yvofiov). Both divided tne day into 
twelve equal parts, and were a kind of sun- 
dial. The gnomon^ which was also called atoi- 
cheion ((rrofjjfffov), was the more simple of the 
two, and probably the more ancient It con- 
sisted of a staffor pillar standing perpendicular, 
in a place exposed to the sun (aKiudijpov)^ so 
thattj^e lengtnof its shadow might be easily as- 
certained. The shadow of the gnomon was 
measured by feet, which were4)robably marked 
on the place where the shadow fell. In later 
times the name gnomon was applied to any 
kind of sun-dial, especially to its finger which 
threw the shadow, and thus pointed to the hour. 

The polos or heliotropion {Jj'kLOTponLOv)^ on 
the other hand, seems to have been a more 
perfect kind of sun-dial ; but it appears, never- 
theless not to have been much used. It con- 
nsted of a basin fXe/cavff)* ^^ the middle of 
which the perpendicular staflf or finger {yvu- 
uujv) was erected, and in it the twelve parts 
of the day were marked by lines. 



Another kind of horologium was the clepsy- 
dra {KXetjfvdpa). It derived its name from 
KTiiiTTuv and {Idup, as in its original and sim- 

{>le form it consisted of a vessel with several 
ittle openings {rpvin^fiaTa) at the bottom, 
through which the water contained in it es- 
caped, as it were, by stealth. This instru- 
ment seems at first to have been used only for 
the purpose of measuring the time during 
which persons were allowed to speak in the 
courts of justice at Athens. It was a hollow 
globe, probably somewhat flat at the top part, 
where it had a short neck {aiXo^)* like that 
of a bottle, through which the water was 
poured into it Ttus opening might be closed 
by a lid or stopper (ttcj^), to prevent the 
water running out at the bottom. As the time 
for speaking m the Athenian courts was thus 
measured by water, the orators frequently use 
the term {l(k>p instead of the time allowed to 
them. An especial officer {d i(^' iSup) was 
appointed in the courts for the purpose of 
watching the clepsydra, and stopping it when 
any documents were road,whereby the speaker 
was interrupted. The time, and consequently 
the Quantity of water allowed to a speaker, de- 
penaed upon the importance of the case. 

The clepsydra used in the courts of justice 
was, properly speaking, no horologium ; but 
smaller ones, made of glass, and of the same 
simple structure, were undoubtedly used very 
early in families for the purposes of ordinary 
life, and for dividing tbe oay into twelve equal 
parts. In these glass clepsydrae the division 
mto twelve parts must have been visible, either 
on the glass globe itself, or in the basin into 
which the water flowed. 

The first horologium with which the Ro- 
mans became acquainted was a sun-dial (sola- 
riuniy or horologium sciothericum)^ and was said 
to have been brought to Rome by Papirius 
Cursor twelve years before the war with 
Pyrrhus. But as sun-dials were useless when 
the sky \yas cloudy, P. Scipio Nastca, in his 
censorship, 159 B.C., estal^ished a public clep- 
sydra, which indicated the hours both of day 
and night. This clepsydra was in aftertimes 
generally called solarium. After the time of 
Scipio Nasica several horologia, chiefly sola- 
ria, seem to have been erected in various pub- 
lic places at Rome. 

Clepsydrae were used by the Romansin their 
camps, chiefly for the purp<jse of measuring 
accurately the four vigiliae into which the 
night was divided. 

The custom of using clepsydrae as a check 
upon the speakers in the courts of justice at 
Rome, was introduced by a law of Cn. Pom- 
peius, in his third consulship. Before that 
time the speakers had been under no restric' 
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tions, bot spoke as long m they deemed proper. 
At Rome, as at Athens, the time allowed to 
the 8[>eaker8, depended vpoo the importance 
of the case 

HOSPITIUM (^te, irpo^evla), hospital- 
ity, was in Greece, as well as at Rome, of a 
twofold nature, either prirate or public, in so 
far as it was either estabUsbed between indi- 
viduals, or between two states. {HotpUhtm 
privatum, and hotpithim putiicwn, ^evla and 
trpo^evia.) 

In ancient Greece the stranger, as such 
(^ivoc and hottit), was looked upon as an 
enemy; but whenever he appeared among 
another tribe or nation without any sign of 
hostile intentions, he was considered not only 
as one who required aid, but as a suppliant, and 
Jupiter was tne protecting deity of strangers 
and suppliants (Zevf ielvioc)- On his arrival, 
therefore, the stranger was kindly received, 
and provided with every thing necessary to 
make him comfortable. It seems to have been 
customary for the host, on the departure of 
the stranger, to break a die {^arpdyaXo^) in 
two, one half of which he himself retamed, 
while the other half was given to the stranger ; 
and when at any future time they or their de- 
scendants met, they had a means of recogniz- 
ing each other, and the hospitable connection 
was renewed. Hospitality thus not only ex- 
isted between the [>ers(ms who had ori|[inally 
formed it, but was trani^erred as an mhen- 
tance from father to son. 

What has been said hitherto, only refers to 
hospitkun privahtm ; but of far greater import- 
ance was the hospitium publicum {rrpo^evia, 
sometimes simply ^evia) or public hospitality, 
which existed between two states, or between 
an individual or a familv on the one hand, and 
a whole state on the other. Of the latter kind 
of public hospitality many instances are re- 
corded, such as that between the Pisistratids 
and Sparta, in which the people of Athens had 
no share. The hospitium publicum among 
the Greeks arose undoubteclly from the hos- 
pitium privatum, and it may have originated 
m two ways. When the Greek tribes were 
governed by chieftains or kings, the private 
hospitality existing between the ruling fami- 
lies of two tribes may have produced similar 
relations between their subjects, which, after 
the abolition of the kingly power, continued 
to exist between the new republics as a kind 
of political inheritance of former times. Or a 
person belonging to one state might have either 
extensive connections with the citizens of an- 
other state, or entertain grea^ partiality for the 
other state itself, and thus offer to receive all 
those who came from that state either on pri- 
vate or public boaineae, and to act as their 



patron in his own city. This he at first £d 
merely as a private individual, but the ^ateto 
which be ofifered this kind service would n- 
turally soon recognize and reward him for it 
When two states established public hosfHtal- 
ity, and no individuals came forvrard to act ts 
the representatives of their state, it Was w- 
cessary that in each state persons riioiild be 
appointed to show hospitality to, and watch 
over, the interests of, all persons who came 
from the state connected by ho^itality. The 
persons who were appointed to this office as 
the recognized agents of the state for which 
they acted were called proxeni (Trpd^evoi), but 
those who undertook ityVoluDtarily ethdi^nx- 
eniUdeXoTTpo^evoc.) 

The office of proxemuy which bears great 
resemblance to tnat of a modem consul or 
minister-resident, was in some cases heredi- 
tary in a particular family. When a state ap- 
pointed a proxenus, it either sent out one of 
Its own citizens to reside in the other state, or 
it selected oae of the citizens of this state, 
and conferred upon him the hononr of prox- 
enus. The former was, in early times, the 
custom of Sparta, where the kings had the 
right of selecting from among the Spartan 
citizens those whom they wished to send oat 
as proxeni to other states. But in subseqneDt 
times this custom seems to have been given 
up, for we find that at Athens the family of 
Callias were the proxeni of Sparta, and at 
Argos, the Argive Alciphron. 

The principal duties of a proxenua were to 
receive those persons, especially anobassadors, 
who came from the state which he represent- 
ed ; to procure for them admission to the as- 
sembly, and seats in the theatre ; to act as the 
patron of the strangers, and to ' mediate be- 
tween the two states if any dietpntes arose. 
If a stranger died in the state^ the proxeaos 
of his country had to take care of the property 
of the deceased. 

The hospitality of the Romans was, as in 
Greece, eitner hospitium privatum or publi- 
cum. Private hospitality with the Romans, 
however, seems to have been more accurately 
and legally defined than in Greece. The 
character of a kospes, i. e. a person connected 
with a Roman by ties of hospitality, was 
deemed even mtxe sacred, and to have greats 
claims upon the host, than that of a person 
connected by blood or affinity. The relation 
of a hospes to his Roman friend iwas next in 
importance to that of a cliens. The obliga- 
tions which the connection of hospitality witb 
a foreigner imposed upon a Roman, were to 
receive in his house his hospes w^hen travel- 
ling ; and to protect, and, in case of need, to 
represent him as his patron in the cotuts di 
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fnstice. Private hospitality thus gave to the 
hospes the claimfl upon his host which the 
client had on his patron, bat without any de- 
gree of the dependence implied in the clien- 
tela. Private hospitality was established be- 
tween individnals by mutual presents, or by 
the mediation of a third person, and hallowed 
by religion ; for Jupiter hospitaUs was thought 
to watch over the ius hospitii, as Zevg ^ivio^ 
did with the Greeks, and the violation of it 
was as great a crime and impiety at Rome as 
in Greece. When hospitality was formed, the 
two friends used to divide between themselves 
a tessera hospitalism by which, afterwards, they 
themselves or their descendants — for the con- 
nection was hereditary as in Greece — aright 
recognize one another. Hospitality, when 
thus once established, could not be dissolved 
except bv a formal declaration (nemmtuUfto), 
and in this case the tessera hoepitalis was 
broken to pieces. 

Public hospitality seems likewise to hAve 
existed at a very early period among the na- 
tions of Italy i but the first direct mention of 
public hospitality being estabUshed between 
Rome and another city, is after the Gauls had 
departed from Rome, when it was decreed 
that Caere should be rewarded for its good 
services by the establishment of public hospi- 
tality between the two cities. The public hos- 
pitality after the war with the Gauls gave to 
file Caerites the right of isopohty with Rome, 
that is, the civitas without tne suffragium and 
the honores. [Colonia.] In the later times 
of the republic we no longer find public hoe* 
pitality established between Rome and a fo- 
reign state ; but a relation which amounted 
to the same thing was introduced in its stead, 
that is, towns were raised to the rank of mu- 
nicipia, and thus obtained the civitas without 
the suffragium and the honores ; and when a 
town was desirous of forming a similar rela- 
tion with Rome, it entered mto chentela to 
some distinguished Roman, who then acted 
as patron of the client-town. But the custom 
of granting the honour of hospes publicus to 
a distinguished foreigner by a decree of the 
senate, seems to have existed down to the end 
of the republic. His privileges were the same 
as those of a mnniceps, that is, he had thtt 
civitas but not the suffragium or the honores. 
Public hospitality was, like the hospitium pri- 
vatum, hereditary in the family of the persoh 
to whom it had been granted. 

HOUR. [Dies.] 

HOUSES. [DoMUs.] 

HYACI'NTHIA ({;s^ic/t^ta), a great national 
festival, celebrated every year at Amyclae by 
the Amyclaeans and Spartans, probably in 
honour of the Amyclaean Apollo and Hyaciii- 
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thus toother. This Amyclaean Apollo, how- 
ever, with whom Hyacinthus was assimilated 
in later times, must not be confounded with 
Apollo, the national divinity of the Dorians. 
The festival was called after the youthful hero 
Hyacinthus, who evidently derived his name 
from the flower hyacinth (the emblem of death 
among^ the ancient Oreeks), and whom Apollo 
accidentally struck dead with a quoit. The Hy- 
acinthia lasted for three days, and began on 
the longest day of the Spartan month Heca- 
tombeus, at the time when tender flowers, op* 

{tressed by the heat of the sun, drooped their 
anguid heads. On tjie first and last day of 
the Hyacinthia, sacrifices w^re offered to the 
dead, and the death of Hyacinthus was la- 
mented. During these two days nobody wore 
any garlands at the repasts, nor took bread, 
but only cakes and similar things, and when 
the solemn repasts were over, everybody went 
home in the greatest quiet and order. The 
second da^, however, was wholly spent hi 

Eublic rejoicings and amusements, such as 
orse-races, dances, processions, dtc. The 
great importance attached to this festival by 
the Amyclaeans and Lacedaemonians is seen 
from the fact, that the Amyclaeans, even when 
they had taken the field against an enemy, 
always returned home on the approach of the 
season of the Hyacinthia, that they might not 
be obliged to neglect its celebration { and that 
in a treaty with Sparta, b. c. 421, the Atheni- 
ans, in order to show their good-will towards 
Sparta, promised every year to attend the 
celebration of this festival. 

HYDRIAPHO'RIA {bdpta^pia), was the 
carrying of a vessel with water {i>6pia)m which 
service the married alien {fiirotKoi) women 
had to perform to the married part of the fe- 
male citizens of Athens, when they walked to 
the temple of Minerva in the great procession 
at the Panathenaea. 



JA'CULUM. [Hasta.] 

JANUA (fivpa\ a door. Besides being ap- 
plicable to the doors oX apartments in the in- 
terior of a house, which were properly called 
ostia^ this term more especially denoted the 
first entrance into the house, t. e., the front 
or street door, which was also called anticwny 
and in Greek dvpa aiXeioc*. aitXeia^ aUXtoCt 
or aiXla. The houses of the Romans com- 
monly had a tmck-door, called posticwmy posti' 
cay GT'DostienUa, and in Greek irapddvpa, dim. 
napavOpiov. 

The door-way, when complete, consisted 
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of four indispensaUe parts ; the threshold, or 
•ill (limen, iStf^Cf oidac) ; the lintel (/nfumen- 
twHf Umm superum) ; and the two jambs (pott- 
os, ffTofffioC). 

The door itself was called Joria or valva^ 
and in Oreek aavlci Kkioid^^ or diiperpov. 
These words are comnuxily found in the pla- 
ral, becaase the door-way of erery bnilding, 
of the least importance contained two doors 
folding together. When font is used in the 
singular, it denotes one of the folding doors 
only. 

The fostenin^ of the door (c2atr«fra, oUcw) 
commonly consisted in a bolt (pewmdua ; ftdv- 
da^^t KOTOxevCt nXeWpov), placed at the 
base of each /ofi», so as to admit of b^ng 
pushed into a socket made in the sill to re- 
ceive it. 

By night, the front door of the house w^ 
farther secured by means of wooden and some- 
times an iron bar (aeraf repagulaf fwx^^) placed 
across it, and inserted into sockets on each 
side of the door-way. Hence it was neces- 
sary to remove the bar {tov fior^^ itapd^- 
pecv) in order to open the door (rescrore.) 

It was ccMisidered improper to enter a house 
without giving notice to its inmates. This 
notice the Spartans gave. by shouting; the 
Athenians and all other nations by using the 
knocker, or more commonly by rapping with 
the knuckles or with a stick {icpoveiVi k6it- 
Teiv), In the houses of tho rich a porter 
(janitor^ cuatoa, thpopo^) was always m at- 
tendance to open the aoor. He was com- 
monly a eunucn or a slave, and was chained 
to his p<;>st. To assist htm in guarding the 
entrance, a dog was universally kept near it, 
bein^ also attached by a chain to the wall ; 
and m reference to thu practice, the warning 
cave canenif e{f?,al3ov r^v Kvva, was sometimes 
written near the door. The appropriate name 
for the portion of the house munediately be- 
hind the door (6vp6v), denotes that it Was a 
kind of apartment ; it corresponded to the 
hall or lobby of our houses. Immediately ad- 
joining it, and close to the front door, there 
was in many houses a 'small room for the 
porter. 

IDUS. [Calindabiuic.] 

IGNOMfNIA. [Cbnsob ; Inpamia.] 

IGNO'BILES. [Novi Homines.! 

IMA'GO, a representation or likeness, an 
image or figure of a person. Among the Ro- 
mans those persons who had filled any of the 
higher or curule magistracies of the state, 
had the right of making images of themselves 
(jua tmo^ninn), which privilege was permitted 
to no one else. These images were made of 
wax, and painted, and were likenesses of the 
persons they represented, down to the ^oul- 
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ders. They were preserved with great en 
in cases in the atria o( houses, and were ody 
brought out on solemn occasions, as, for is- 
stance, on occasion of the funeral of a meiB- 
ber €f( the family. Hence the word nugaa 
is frequently used as equivsdent to nobility of 
birth, and tumw nudtanan itnagitntm. signifies i 
person of great nobility, many of whose an- 
cestors hra held the higher ofiicesofthe 
state. Nobilea^ therefore, w^ere men who bd 
such images in their family, and ignobiU* those 
who had pot fNovi HominbsJ] 
IMPERATOR. [iMPSRiuM.] 
IMPE'RIUM, was unider the republic i 
power, without which no military operatioB 
could be carried on as in the name and oo 
the behalf of the state. It was not inddeot 
to anv ofiice, and was always specially con- 
ferred by a lex curiata, that is, a lex passed 
in the comitia curiajta. Cimsequently, DOt 
even a consul could act as commander oi in 
army, unless he were empowered by a lex 
ouriata. It could. not be neld or exercised 
within the city in the republican period; hot 
it was sometimes c(Hiferred specially opoo 
an individual for the day o( his triamfm with- 
in the city, and at least, in^ some cases, by t 
plebiscitum. 

Aaopposed to poteataa, unperhma. is the pow- 
er which was conferred by the state upoo ao 
individual who was appointed to commaod 
an army. The phrases consularis poteatas aad 
donaiUare inmerivm might both be propeiij 
used; but tne expression tribunitia pottftu 
only could be used, as the tdbuni never » 
ceived the imperium. 

In respect of his imperium, he who receired 
it was styled imperator. After a victory it 
was usual for the soldiers to salute their coid- 
mander as imperator, but this salutation nei- 
ther gave nor confirmed the title, since the 
title as a matter of course was given with 
the imperium. Under the republic the title 
Came properly after the name ; thus Cicero, 
when ne was proconsul in Oilicia, could pro|>- 
erly style himself M. Tullius Cicero Impera- 
tor, for the term merely expressed that be 
had the imperium. The emperors Tiberius 
and Claudius refused to assume the praeoo- 
men of imperator, but the use of Jl as a prae- 
nomen became established among their suc- 
cessors; 

The term imperium was applied in the re- 
publican period to express the sovereignty of 
the Roman state. Thus Gaul is said by Cicfr 
ro to have come under the imperium and <^ 
of the populus Romanus. 
IMPLU'VIUM. [DoMUs, p. 125.1 
IMPRISONMENT. [Carcer.] 
IMPU'BES. An infans was incapable flf 
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doing any le^ act. An impubes, who had 
passed the hmits of infantia, could do any 
legal act with the auctohtas of his tutor. 
With the attainment of pubertas, a person 
obtained the full power over his property, and 
the tutela ceased : he could also aispose of 
bis property by will ; and he could contract 
marriage. Pubertas, in the case of a male, 
vfas attained with the completion of the four- 
teenth, and in a female, with the completion 
of the twelfth year. 

Upon attaining the age of puberty a Ro- 
man youth assumed the toga virilis, but until 
:hat time he wore the toga praetezta, the 
broad purple hem of which {praetexta) at once 
distinguisned him from other persons. The 
loga virilis was assumed at the X<iberalia in 
the month of March, and though no age ap- 
pears to have been positively ^zed for the 
ceremony, it probably took place as a general 
rule on the feast which next followed the 
completion of the fourteenth year ; though it 
is certain that the completion of the four- 
teenth year was not always the time observed. 
Still, so long as a mal6 wore the praetexta, 
fee was impubes, and when he assumed the 
loga virilis, he was pubes. 

INAUGURATIO, was in general the cere- 
Mumy by which the augurs obtained, or en- 
deavoured to obtain, the sanction of the gods 
to something which had been decreed by 
man ; in particular, however, it was the cere- 
mony by which things or persons were con- 
•ecrated to the gods, whence the terms dedi- 
catio and consecratio were sometimes used as 
synonymous with inauguratio. Not only 
were priests inaugurated, but also the higher 
magistrates, who for this purpose were sum- 
moned by the augurs to appear on the capi- 
tol, on the third day after their election. This 
Inauguratio conferred no priestly dignity upon 
the magistrates, but was merely a metnoa of 
obtaining the sanction of the gods to their 
election, and gave them the right to take aus- 
picia ; and on important emergencies it was 
their duty to make use of this privilege. 

I'NDUTUS. [Amictus.] 

JNFAIVflA, was a consequence of condem- 
nation for certain crimes, and also a direct 
consequence of certain acts, such as adultery, 
prostitution, appearing on the public stage as 
an actor, &c. A person who became infami» 
lost the sufTragium and honores, and was de- 
graded to the ccHidition of an aerarian. Infamia 
should be distinguished from the Nota Cen- 
»mia, the consequence of which was only ig- 
nominia. [Censor.] 

INFANS, INFA'NTIA. In the Roman law 
there were several distinctions of age which 
were made with reference to the capacity for 
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doing legal acts:—]. The first period was 
from birth to the end of the seventk^ar, du- 
ring which time persons were called 7)|/an^«. 
or Qui fari turn possunt. 2. The second period 
was from the end of seven years to the ei^ of 
fourte^ or twelve years, according as the per- 
son was a male or female, during which per- 
sons were defined as those Qui fori pouunu. 
The persons included in these first two classes 
were ImpuJberet. 3. The third period was from 
the end of the twelfth or fourteenth to the en,d 
of the twenty-fifth year, during which period 
persons were il(ioiMcente«,il(2ult>. The persons 
mcluded in these three classes were minores ( 
xzv annis or annorum, and were often, for 
brevity's sake, called minores only [Cuba- 
TpR] ; and the persons included in the third 
and fourth class were Puberes. 4. The fourth 
period was from the age of twenty-five, during 
which persons were MajoreM. 

INFE'RIAE. [FuNus, p. 164.] 

TNFULA, a flock of white and red wool, 
which was slightly twisted, drawn into the 
form of a wreath or fillet, and used by the Ro- 
mans for ornament on festive and solemn oc- 
casions, In sacrificing it was tied with a white 
band [Vitta] to the head of the victim and 
also of the priest. 

INGE'NUI, were those free men who were 
bom free. Consequently, freedmen {Ubertini) 
were not ingenui, though the sons of libertini 
were ingenui ; nor could a hbertinus by adop- 
tion become ingenuus. The words ir^enutu 
and libertinut are often opposed to one another : 
and the title of freeman {liber)y which would 
comprehend libertinust is sometimes limited by 
the addition of ingenuus {Uber et ingenuus.) 
Under the empire a person not ingenuus 
by birth, could be made ingenuus by the em- 
peror. 

INK. [Atbambntum.] 

INN. [Caupona.] 

INQUILI'NUS. [ExsiLiUM, p. 149.] 

I'NSTITA (TreptTTddiov), a flounce; a fillet. 
The Roman matrons sometimes wore a broad 
fillet with ample folds, sewed to the bottom of 
the tunic and reaching to the instep. The use 
of it indicated a superior regard to decency 
and propriety of manners. 

rNSULA was, properly, a house not joined 
to the neighbouring houses by a common wall. 
An insula, however, generally contained sev- 
eral separate houses, or at least separate apart- 
ments or shops, which were let to dififerent 
families; anci hence the word domus under 
the emperors seems to be applied to the house 
where a family lived, whether it were an in- 
sula or not, and insula to any hired lodgings. 

INTERCE'SSIO was the interference of a 
magistratus to whom an appeal [Appbllatio] 
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was made. The object of the interceesio wits 
to put a stop to proceedings, on the groond of 
informality or other sufficient cause. Any 
magistratus might inttrt^den, who was of 
equal rank with 6r of rank superior to the 
magistratus from or against whom the appel- 
latio was. Cases occur in which one of the 
praetors interposed (mterceMtf) against the pro- 
ceedings of his colleague. The intercessio is 
most frequently spoken of with reference to 
the tribunes, who originally had not jurisdictio, 
but used the intercessio for the purpose of 
prerenting wrong which was offered to a per- 
son in their presefice. The intercessio of the 
tribunes of the plebs was auzilium, and it 
might be exercised either injure or tn judicio. 
The tribune qui intereetnt could prerent a ju- 
dicium from being instituted. The tribunes 
could only use the intercessio to prerent exe- 
cution of a judicial sentence. A single tribune 
could effect this, and against the opim(»i of 
his colleagues. 

INTERCrSI DIES. fDiss.l 

INTERDICTUM. " In certam cases (eer- 
tis ex caueis) the praetor or proconsul, in the 
first instance (prtnctpa/tfer), exercises his au- 
thority for the termination of disputes. This 
he chiefly does when the dispute is about 
possession or quasi-possession ; and the ex- 
ercise of his authority consists in ordering 
something to be done, or forbidding something 
to be done. The formulae andf the tenns 
which he uses on such occasions, are called 
either inUrdicta or deer eta. They, are called 
decreta when he orders something to be done, 
as when he orders something to be produced 
(exhiberi) or to be restored : they are called 
interdicta when he forbids something to be 
done, as when he orders that force shall not 
be used against a person who is in possession 
rightfully {erne vitio), or that nothing shall be 
done on a piece of sacred ground. Accord- 
ingly all interdicta are either restitutoria^ or 
exhibitoria, or prohibitoria." 

This passage, which is taken from Gains, 
the Roman jurist, contains the essential dis- 
tinction between an actio and an interdictum. In 
the case of an actio, the praetor pronounces 
no order or decree, but he gives a judex, whose 
business it is to investigate the matter in dis- 
pute, and to pronounce a sentence consistently 
with the formula, which is his authority for 
acting. In the case of an actio, therefore, the 
praetor neither orders nor forbids a thing to oe 
done, but he says, Judicium dabo. In the case 
of an interdict, the praetor makes in order 
that something shall be done or shall not be 
done, and his words are accordingly words of 
command ; Restituaty Exibeae, Vim fieri veto. 
is immediate interposition of the praetor is 
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appropriately expressed by the woid 
politer. 

INTEREST OF MONEY. [Fekto.] 

INTERPRES, an interpreter. This chM 
of persons became very numerous and aeco- 
sary to the Romans as their empire extoidei 
In large mercantile towns the interfMeten, 
who fcMTued a kind c^ agent throu^ what 
business was done, were sonoetunes veiy m- 
merous. 

AH Roman praetors, proconsuls, and quaet- 
tors who were entrusted with the adminiitia- 
tion of a province, had to carrr on all Umt 
official proceedings in the Latin language, aid 
as they could not be expected to be acquaint- 
ed with the language or the provincials, tbej 
had always among their servants [Apriii- 
ToitBs] on^ or more interpreters, who ivere 
generally Romans, but in hooet cases hb- 
doubtedly freedmen. These interpreters had 
not only to officiate at the conventns [Cofi- 
vBNTUs], but also explained to the Rsma 
governor everything whieh the provindsif 
might wish to be laid before hind. 

INTERREGNUM. [Interrm.] 

INTERREX. This office is said to have 
been instituted on the death of Romulus, wha 
the senate wished to share the sovereigD 
power among themselves, instead of electine 
a king. For this purpose, according to Lny, 
the senate, which then consist^ of one hnn- 
dred members, was divided into ten decmies; 
and from each of these decuries <me seaator 
was nominated. These together fcmneda 
board of ten, with the title of Interregee, eadi 
of whom enjoyed in succession the regal 
power and its badges for five days ; and if bo 
Ring was appointed at the expiration of fifty 
days, the rotation began anew. The period 
during which they exercised their power was 
called an Interregnum. These ten inteneges 
were the Decern l^rimiy or ten leading senaton, 
of whom the first was chief of the whole 
senate. 

The iiiterreges sgreed among^ themsehes 
who should be proposed as king, and if the 
senate approved of their choice, they suni- 
moned the assembly of the curiae, and propoed 
the person whom they had previously agree! 
upon ; the power of the curiae was confins) 
to accepting or rejecting him. 

Interreges were appointed under the Te|wb- 
lie for holding the comitia for the election of 
the consuls, when the consuls, through d^ 
commotions or other causes, had been ud^ 
to do so in their year of office. J5ac^ held tl« 
office for only five days, as under the kin|& 
The comitia were hardly ever held by the first 
interrex ; more usually by the second or tbini; 
but in one instance we read of an deventh, 
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and in another of a fourteenth interrex. The 
interreges under the republic, at least from 
B. o. 482, were elected by the senate from the 
whole body^ and were not confined to the 
decern primi or ten chief senators, as under 
the iLings. Plebeians, however, were not ad- 
missible to this Qffice ; and consequently, 
when plebeians were admitted into the senate, 
the patrician senators met without the ple- 
beian members to elect an interrex. For this 
reason, as weU as on account of the influ- 
ence which the interrex exerted in the elec- 
tion of the magistrates, we find that the tri- 
bunes of the plebs were strongly opposed to 
the appointment of an interrex. The interrex 
had jurisdictio. 

Interreges continued to be appointed occa- 
sionally till the time of the second Punic war, 
but after that time we read of no interrex, till 
the senate, by command of Sulla, created an 
interrex to hold the comitia for his election 
ms dictator, b. c. 82. In b. c. 55 another in- 
terrex was appointed, to hold the comitia in 
which Pompey and Crass.us were elected 
consuls ; ana we also read of interreges in 
B. c. 53 and 52, in the latter of which years 
an interrex held the comitia in which Potnpey 
was appointed sole consul. 

I'STHMIA i'ladfiia^ the Isthmian games, 
one of th^ four great national festivals of the 
Greeks. This festival derived its name from 
the Corinthian isthmus, where it was held. 
Subsequent to the age of Theseus the Isthmia 
were celebrated in honour of Neptune ', and 
this innovation is ascribed to Theseus him- 
self The celebration of the Isthmia was 
conducted by the Corinthians, but Theseus 
bad reserved for his Athenians some honour- 
able distincti(»is : those Athenians who at- 
tended the Isthmia sailed across the Saronic 
gulf in a sacred vessel {Beupig)^ and an hono- 
rary place (irpoedpia), as large as the sail of 
their vessel, was xissigned to them during the 
celebration of the games. In times of war 
between the two states a sacred truce was 
concluded, and the Athenians were invited 
to attend at the solemnities. These games 
were celebrated regularly every other year, 
in the first and third years of each Olympiad. 
After the fall of Corinth, in 146 a. c, the Si- 
cyonians were honoured with the privilege 
of conducting the Isthmian games ; but when 
the town of Corinth was rebuilt by Julius 
Caesar, the right of conducting the solemni- 
ties was restored to the Corinthians. 

The season of the Isthmian solemnities 
was, like that of all the great national festi- 
vals, distinguished by general rejoicings and 
feasting. The Contests and games of the 
Isthmia were the same as those at Olympia, 
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and embraced all the varieties of athletic per- 
formances, such as wrestling, the pancratium, 
together with horse and chariot racing. Mu- 
sical and poetical contests were likewise car- 
ried on, and in the latter women were also 
allowed to take part. 

The prize of a victor in the Isthmian games 
consisted at first of a garland of pine-leaves, 
and afterwards of a wreath of ivv. Simple 
as such a reward was, a victor in these games 
gained the greatest distinction and lK>nour 
among his countrymen; and a victory not 
only rendered the individual who obtained it 
a subject of admiration, but shed lustre over 
his family, and the whole town or community 
to which he belonged. Hence Solon estab- 
lished by a law, that every Athenian who 
gained the victory at the Isthmian games 
should receive from the public treasury a re- 
ward of one hundred drachmae. His victory 
was generally celebrated in lofty odes, called 
Epinikia, or tiiumphal odes, of which we still 
possess some beautiful specimens among the 
poems of Pindar. 

JUDEX, JUDI'dUM. A Roman magis- 
tratus generally did not investigate the facts 
in dispute in such matters as were brought 
before him : he appointed a judex for that 
purpose, and gave him instructions. [Actio.] 
Accordingly, the whole of civil procedure was 
expressed by the two phVases Jus and Judici- 
t«m, of which the former comprehended all 
that took place before the magistr^tus (m 
jure)j, aiid the latter all that took place before 
the judex {injudicio). 

In. many cases a single judex was appoint- 
ed: in .others, several were appointed, and 
they seem to have been sometimes called re- 
cuperatore^, as opposed to the single judex. 
Under certain circumstances the judex was 
called arbiter: thus judex and arbiter are 
named together in the Twelve Tables. 

A judex when appointed was bound to dis- 
charge the functions of the office, unless hd 
had some valid excuse {excusatio). There were 
certain seasons of the year when legal busi- 
ness "was done at Rome, and at these times 
the services of the judices were required. 
These legal terms were reflated according 
to the seasons, so that there were periods m. 
vacation. 

"When the judex was appointed, the pro- 
ceedings in jure or before the praetor were 
terminated. The parties appeared before the 
index on the third day {comperendinatio), un- 
less the praetor had deferred the iudicium for 
some sufficient reason. The judex was gen- 
erally aided by advisers (juritconsulti) learned 
in the law, who were said in coruilio adesse ; 
but the judex alone was empowered to give 
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jtukment The matter was first bhefl j stated 
to the judex (cmuae conjectiot coUecHo) and the 
advocates of each party supported his cause 
in a speech. Witnesses were produced on 
both sides, and examined orally : the witness- 
es on one side were also cross-examined by 
the other. 

After all the evidence was given and the 
advocates had finished, the judex gave sen- 
tence : if there were several judices, a major- 
ity decided. If the matter was one of diffi- 
culty, the hearing might be adjourned as oft^n 
as was necessary {eanpUatio) ; and if the judex 
could not come to a satisfactorv conclusion, 
he might declare this upon oath, and so re- 
lease himself from the oifficulty. This was, 
done by the form of words non liquere (N. L.). 
The sentence was pronouncecf orally, and was 
sometimes first written on a tablet. If the 
defendant did not make his appearance after 
being duly summoned, judgment might be 
given against him. 

According to Cicero, all judicia had for 
their object, either the settlement of disputes 
between individuals (oontroveniaeV or the pun- 
ishment of crimes (^tMleficia). This refers to 
a division of judicia, which appears in the 
jurists, into jtuiida pubUca and judicia privata. 
The former, the judicia publico, succeeded to 
the judicia populi of the early republican pe- 
riod: the latter were so called because in 
them the populus acted as judices. Origi- 
nally the kmgs presided in all criminal cases, 
and the consuls succeeded to their authority. 
But after the passing of the Lex Valeria 
(B. c. 507), which gave an appeal to the pop- 
ulus (that is, the comitia curiata) from the 
magistratus, the consul could not sit in judg- 
ment on the caput of a Roman citizen, but 
such cases were tried in the comitia, or per- 
sons were appointed to preside at such in- 
quiries, who were accordingly called Quaesi- 
tores or Quaestore* panriddU or rerum capitcUium. 
In course of time, as such cases became of 
more frequent occurrence, such quaestiones 
were made perpetual, that is, particular ma- 
gistrates were appointed for the purpose. It 
was eventually determined, that while the 
praetor urbanua and perefrinut should continue 
to exercise their usual jurisdictions, the other 
praetors should preside at public trials. In 
such trials any person might be an accuser 
(accusator). The praetor generally presided 
as quaesitor, assisted by a judex quaestiotiis, 
and a body of judices called his consilium. 
The judices were generally chosen by lot out 
of those who were quaUned to act ; but in 
some cases the accuser and the accused (reus) 
had the privilege of choosing {edere) a certain 
number of judices out of a large number, who 



were thence called EdititiL Both the aoci 
sator and the reus had the priTilenofii 
jecting or challenging {rejicert) soch jodioi 
as they did not like. In many cases a k 
was passed for the purpose of regblating III 
mode of procedure. 

The judices voted by ballot, at least gefiff> 
ally, and a majority determined the acquittil 
or condenmation of the accused. Each joda 
was provided with three tablets (toya«}, a 
one of which was marked A, ilfrso^;aoi 
second C, Condemno ; and on a third N. L, 
Non liquet. The j udices voted by placing one 
of these tablets in the urns, which were tbci 
examined for the purpose of ascertaining tk 
votes. It was the duty of the magistratus to 
pronounce the sentence of thejadices ; in the 
case of condenmation, to adjudge the legal 
penalty ; of acquittal, to declare him acquit- 
ted ; and of doubt, to declare that the matter 
must be farther investigated (ompto opt- 
tcendunC). 

A: judicium vopuU, properly so called, to 
one in which the case was tried in thecomitti 
curiata, but afterwards in the comitia centn- 
riata and tribute. The accuser had to be i 
magistratus, who commenced it by decUrinj 
in a contio that he would on a certain day ac- 
cuse a certain person, whom he named, oi 
some offence, wnich he also specified. Tlib 
was expressi^ by the phrase diem dicen. a 
the offender held any high oflSce, it was neces- 
sary to wait till his time of service had ei- 
piled, before proceedings could be thus cota- 
menced against him. The accused was le- 
auired to give security for his appeaiancea 
tne day of trial ; the security was called w« 
in a causa capitalis, and praedes when the 
penalty for the alleged offence was peconiaiy. 
If such security was not given, the accosed 
was kept in confinement. If nothing prevented 
the inquiry from taking place at the time faed 
for it, the trial preceded, and the accuser had 
to prove his case by evidence. The invesu- 
gation of the facts was called anqmitio vm 
reference to the proposed penalty: accord- 
ingly, the phrases pecunia, capUe or capttM «• 
quirere, are used. When tne investigation 
was concluded, the magistratus promulgated 
a rogatio, which comprehended the charge 
and the punishment or fine. It was a rule fl« 
law that a fine should not be imposed together 
with another punishment in the same rogaiw 
The rogatio was made public dnringtwe* 
nundinae, like any other lex, and proposedat 
the comitia for adoption or rejection. The 
accused sometimes withdrew into exile befw« 
the votes were taken ; or he might make ws 
defence. 
The offences which were the chief subject 



JUDEX. 

of judicia populi and publica were majestas, 
adulteria ana stupra, parricidiam, falsam, via 
ptiblicaand privata, peculatus, repetandae, 
ambitus. 

With the passing of special enactments for 
the punishment of particular offences, was 
introduced the practice of forming a body of 
jndices for the trial of soch offences as the 
enactinents ^t^ere directed against. The Aibum 
Judicum was the body out of which judices 
were to be chosen. It is not known what was 
the number of the body so constituted, but it 
has been conjectured that the bomber was 
350, and that ten were chosen from each tribe, 
and thus the origin of the phrase Decunae J^ 
tUcum VB explained. It is easy to conceiTe that 
the judicia poputi, properly so called, would 
be less frequent, as special leges were framed 
for particular ofiences, the circumatanoes of 
which could be betterinvestigated by a smaller 
body of judices than by the assembled people. 
The Lex Servilia (b. c. 104) enacted that the 
juHices should not be under thirty nor above 
sixty years of age, that the accuser and ac- 
cused should severally propose one hundred 
judices, and that each might reject fifty from 
the list of the other, so that .one hundred 
would remain for the trial. Up to b. c. 122, 
the judices were always senators, but in this 
year the Sempronia Lex of C. Gracchus took 
the judicia from the senators and gave them to 
the equites. This state of things Tasted nearly 
fifty years, till Sulla (B.C. 80) restored the ju- 
dicia to the senate, and excluded the equites 
from the album judicum. A Lex Aurelia (b. c. 
70) enacted that the judices shoukl be chosen 
from the three classes^— of senators, eauites, 
and tribuni aerarii ; and accordingly the ju- 
dicia were then said to be divided between the 
senate and the equites. The tribuni aerarii 
were taken from the rest of the citteens, and 
were, or ought to have been, persons of some 
property: Thus th&three decuriae of judices 
were formed; and it was either in conse- 
quence of the Lex Aurelia or some other lex, 
tnat, instead of one urn for all the tablets, the 
decuriae had severally their balloting urn, so 
that the votes of the three classes were known. 
It is not known if the Lex Aurelia determined 
the number of judices in any given case. The 
Lex Pompeia de Vi, and De Ambitu (b. o. 52) 
determined that eighty judices were to be se- 
lect^ by lot, out of whom the accuser and 
the accused might reject thirty. In the case 
of Clodius, in the matter of the Bona Dea, 
there were fifty-six judices. It is conjectured 
that the number fixed for a given case, by the 
Lex Aurelia, was seventy judices. 

Augustus added to the existing three decu- 
nae judicum a fourth decuria, called that of 
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the DueenarH, who had a lower pecuniary 
qualification, and only decided in smaller mat- 
ters. Caligula added a fifth decuria, in order 
to diminish the labours of the judices. 
JUDGES, Greek [Dicastbs], Roman [Jn- 

DBX.l 

JU'GERUM, a Roman measure of surface, 
240 feet in length and 120 in breadth, contain- 
ing therefore 28,800 square feet. It was the 
double of the Aetut QuodrofiM, and from this 
circumstance, according to some writers, it 
derived its name. [Actus.] The uncial di- 
vision [As] was applied to the jtigerunif its 
smisllest part being the mrumdum of 10 feet 
square,=100 square feet Thus the jtfgerum 
contained 288 scrupula. The jugerum was 
the common peasure of land among the Ro- 
mans. Two jii^«ra formed an herediumj a hun- 
dred heredia a eenturioy and four centvriae a »al 
hu. These divisions were derived from the 
original assignment of landed property in 
which two jugera were given to each citizen 
as heritable property. 

JUGUM {J^yy6c^ ivy6v)t signified in general 
that which joined two things together, such as 
the transverse beam which united the upright 
poets of a looni, the tross-bar of a lyre, a scale- 
beam, &c., but it denoted more especially the 
yoke by which ploughs and carriages were 
drawn. The following woodcut shows two 
examples of the yoke : the upper one is pro- 
vided with two collars, the lower one with 
excavations cut in the yoke, in order to give 
mor^ ease and freedom to the animals. The 
latter figure shows the method of tying the 

Jroke to the pole {temo, /tvfidc) by means of a 
eathem strap. 
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The wordjttgmm is often used to flignify •!«• 
vervj or the condition in which men are com* 
peUed, agtinst their will, like oken or horees, 
to labour for others. Hence, to ezpreaa sym- 
boUcalljr the tubiagmtiOn of conquered nations, 
the Romans made their captives pass under a 
yoke {ntbjugum m^ure)^ which, howerer, was 
not made like the yoke used in drawing car- 
riages or ploughs, but consisted d a spear 
supported transversely by two others placed 
upnght. 

JU RIS'DICTIO, signifies generally the au- 
thority of the magistrate *' qui jus dicit;" and 
is mostly applied to the authority of the prae- 
tor in civil cases, such as the giving ot the 
formula in an actio and the appointment of a 
judex. [Actio.] 

JUS. The law pecuhar to the Roman state 
is sometimes callea Jtu ChiU RomanonmijYmt 
more frequently Jut CiviU only. The JW 
Qumtitan is equivalent to the Jua CwUe Ko- 
manorum. The ju$ eiviU of the Romans is di- 
visible into two parts, ju$ ewile in the narrower 
sense, and jut pon/t/icnim, or the law of reli- 
gion. This opposition is sometimes expressed 
by the words Ju9 and Fat. The law of re- 
ligion, or the Jut Pmoificivmy was under the 
control of the pontifices, who in fact originally 
had the control of the whole mass of the law ; 
and it was only after the separation of the jus 
civile in its wider sense into the two parts of the 
jus civile, in its narrower sense, and the jus 
pontificium, that each part had its proper and 
pteculiar limits. Still, even after the separa- 
tion, there was a mutual relation l)etween 
these two branches of law ; for instance, an 
adrogatio was not valid by (he jUS civile unless 
it was valid by the jus pontificium. Again, 
jus pontificium, in its wider sense, as the law 
of religion, had its subdivisions, as iuto jus 
augurum, pontificium, &c. 

JUS CiVrLE. [Jus.] 

JUS LATH. [CiviTAS ; Latinitas.] 

JUS PONTIFICIUM. [Jus.] 

JUS QUIRl-TIUM. [Jus.] 

JUSTITIUM. [FuNUs, p. 164.] 

K. Sbb C. 
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LA'BARUM. [SioNA l^f ilitasia.] 
L AC£RN A (|tavdi;ac,i{avdvi7)>a cloak worn 
by the Romans over tne toga. It diflfered 
from the pa^nula in being an open garment 
like the Greek pallium, and fastened on the 
right shoulder by means of a buckle {fbula), 
whereas the paenula was what is called a 
vestimentum clatumiH with an opening for the 



LAMPADEPHORL/L 

head. The Lacema ai^>eard to have hm 
commonly used in the army. In the time i 
Cicero it was not usually worn in the dtj, 
but it soon afterwards became quite cmaa. 
at Rome. 

The lacema was scMnetimes thrown orer 
the head for the purpose of conceahnent ; bot 
a euaUhu or cowl was generally used for tb^ 
purpose, which appears to hiave besn 6^ 
auentlv attached to the laoema, and to hn 
nmned a part of the dress. 

LACrNIAE, the angular extremities ci 
the U^^ one of which was brought rcmd 
over the left shoulder. It was generally tack- 
ed into the girdle, but sometinoes wasailowtt 
to hang down loose. 

LACO'NICUM. [Balnkum. p. 49.] 

LACU'NAR. [DoMue, p. 127.] 

LAENA (yXalva), a woollen cloak, tke 
cloth of which was twice the ordinary tlock- 
ness, shaggy up<m both sides, and worn ore 
the palhum or the toga for the sake of wanatb. 

In later times the iaena eeenus, to a ceitan 
extent, to have been worn as a substitute fa 
the toga. 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA ( %<vc7ra($#MMa). 
torch-bearingtX'^M/PkBEDnouiA (Ao/iiraiM^ 
fzla)f torth-race^ and often simply LAiiPA8(Xa^ 
Trof), was a game common tnrcnighout Greect 

At Athens we know of five celebrations of 
this game : one to Prometheus at the Pio- 
metheia, a secmid to Minerva at the Pant- 
thenaea, a third to Yulcail at the HephMs- 
teia, a fourth to Pan, and a fifth to the Thn- 
cian Diana or' Bendis., The three foims 
are of unknown antiquity ; the fourth was in- 
trodticed socn after the battle of Maratha; 
the last in the time of Socrates. 

The race was usually run on foot, hones 
being first used in the time of Socrates ; soiDe- 
times also at night. . The preparatimi foi i 
was a principal branch of tne Crymnatiankk 
so much so indeed in later times, that Xm- 
padatchia {Xaftira6apxlo)y seeme to have bea 
pretty much equivalent to the Gyimtantrdik. 
The gynmasiarch had to provide the lamptf^ 
which was a candlestick with a kind of slo^ 
set at the bottom of the socket, so as to sbei- 
ter the flanw of the candle ; as is seoi in ik 
following woodcut, 
taken from a coin. 
He had also to pro- 
vide for the training 
of the runners, which 
vras of no slight con- 
sequence, for the race 
was evidently a se- 
vere one, with other 
expenses, which on 
the whole were very 
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LATINITAS. 

li«aTy, 80 thi^ Isaeus clasees this office with 
the ckoregia and trierarckisj and reckons that 
it had cost him 12 minae. 

LAMPAS. [Lampadbphoria.] 

LAMPS. [LUCKRNA.] 

LA'NCEA. [Hasta.] 

LANISTA. [Gladiatorbs.] 

LANX, a large dish, made of silver or some 
other metal, and sometimes embossed, used 
at splendid entertainments to hold meat or 
fruit ; and consequently at sacrifices and fu- 
neral hanquets. 

LA'QUEAR. [DoMus, p. 127.] 

LARENTA'LIA, sometimes written LA- 
RENTINA'LIA and LAURENTA'LIA, a 
Roman festival in honour of Acca Larentia, 
the wife of Faustulus and the nurse <^ Rom- 
ulus and Remus. It was celebrated in De- 
c^ember, on the 10th before the calends of Jan- 
uary. 

LARGITIO. [Ambitus.] 

LATERNA or LANTERNA (/irvof, Xw- 
rvovrof, in later Greek, ^av6^\ a lantern. 
Two oronze lanterns, constructed with nicety 
and skill, have been found in the ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii One of them is 
represented in the annexed woodcut. Its 
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LanterniL 

fonp is cylindrical. Within is a bropze lamp 
attached to the centre of the base, and pro- 
Tided with an extinguisher shown on the 
right hand of the lantern. The plates are of 
translucent horn. A front view of one of the 
two upright pillars is shown on the left hand. 
LATICLA'VII. [ClavusJ 
LATI'NAE FE'RIAE. [Feriae.] 
LATINITAS, LA'TIUM, JUS LATH. 
All these expressions are used to signify a 
certain status intermediate between that of 

q2 



cives and peregrini. Before the passing of 
the Lex Julia de Civitate (b. c. 90) the a^ve 
expressions denoted a certain nationality, and 
as part of it a certa^ legal status with refer- 
ence to Rome ; but after the passing of that 
lex, these expressions denotec only a certain 
status, and had no reference to any national 
distinction. About the year b. c. 89, a Lex 
Pompeia gave the jus Latii to all the Trans- 
padani, and consequently the privilege of ob- 
taining the Roman civitas by naving filled a 
magistratus in their own, cities. To denote 
the status df these Transpadani, the word 
Latinitas was^ used, which since the passing 
of the Lex Julia had lost its proper significa- 
tion ; and this was the origin of^ that Latini- 
tas which thenceforth existed to the time of 
, Justinian. This new Latinitas or jus Latii 
was given to whole towns and countries ; as, 
for instance, by Vespasian to the whole d 
Spain. 

ft is not certain wherein this new Latinitas 
differed from that Latinitas which was the 
characteristic of tbeLatini before the passing 
of the Lex Julia. It is, however, clear that 
all the old Latini had not the same right with 
respect to Rome ; and that they could ac- 
quire the civitas on easier terms than those 
by which the new Latinitas was acquired. 

L ATRU'NCULi {ntaaol, i^^ot), araughts. 
The invention of a game resembling draughts 
was attributed by the Greeks to Paiamedes ; 
and it is mentioned by Homer. There were 
two sets of men, one set being black, the other 
white or red. Being intended to represent a 
miniature combat between two armies, they 
were called soldiers {milites)^ foes {hostes), 
and marauders {latrone$, dim. latnmculi) ; also 
calculi ^ because stones were often employed 
for the purpose. The Romans often had 
twelve hnes on the draught-board, whence 
the game so played was called duodecimscripta. 

LAUDA'TIO. [FuNUS, p 162.] 

LAURENTA'LIA. [Labbntalia.] 

LAWS. [Lex.] 

LECTrCA {KXlvTjy Kkivldiavy or <f>opelov), 
was a kind of couch or litter, in which per- 
sons, in a lying position, were carried from 
one place to another. They were used for 
carrying the dead FFuNus] as well as the 
living. The Greek lectica consisted of a bed 
or mattress, and a pillow to support the head, 
placed upon a kind of bedstead or couch. It 
had a roof, consisting of the skin of an ox, 
extending over the couch and resting on four 
posts. The sides of this lectica were covered 
with curtains. In the republican period it 
appears to have been chiefly used by women, 
and by men only when they were in ill health. 
When this kind of lectica was introduced 
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■mopg (be Romini, il wa> ctaetj used in- 
tnifllUng, and lerj Beldom in Roma iUelf. 
But towards the and of ttie republic, and un- 
der the empire, ii wu commonl; UMd in the 
citj, and wai fitted up in the moat aplendid 
.manner. lmteadofcurtaina,ilH'B>freciueQlly 
eloeed on ibe aidea with windowa made of 
Itanapaient bIoqb (lapit tptaJarii), and waa 
providednithapiilowandbed. When aund- 
IDg, it reated on four feel. generaUy made of 
wood, PeiBona were earned in a leclica by 
alaiea {Uaicarii), by meana of polea (autrtt) 
■ttached to it, but not tiled, aa that they uiight 
eaaily be taKen off when neceaaary. Tlie 

lectica vaned according to its >i2o, and the 
display of wealth which a peraon nugbt wish 
to make. The ordinary nuoiber was probably 
tviOi but it varied from two to eight, and the 
lectLca ia cailed hexaphonn or octophanm, ac 
cwding aa it waa carried by ail or eight 
The following woodcut repreaenla 
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:h employsd on a 



, , propetLy speaking. n» , 
bedstead, and seema to have conaistedmlji 
poata fitted into one another and resting opg 
four feet. At the head part alone there wu 
board (uvoJlSjvTpov or i-rrlKTuvTpov) to tuf 
port ihe pillow and prevent ila farlm j out 
Sometimea, howe»ar, the bottom pan of 
bedstead was Itltewise protected by a b> 
■ -■ ^ ik bedst^ re 
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caU a Frei 



b bedsit 
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ebeiid 



! beditead waa pro ided vrJa gi 
(rovoi. jfr^ravw, Kctpla) on which (he beii d 
tnattiess ((vf^oAov, rukeiov, KOtvuf.oiriM 
rested. The covet or ticking of a malLreiD 
waa made of linen or woolien clolli, oi i\ 
leather, and the nsual material with whicli ii 
was filled was either wool or dried wtedt 
At the head part of Ihe bed, and auppoited b) 
the imKlivTpov. lay a round pillnw (,r™™.-' 
i6}jiBv) to support the head. 
The bed-coien ' 



Tery 



he gods recUning on couch- 
d Yianda before Iheiu, as if 
e really partaking of the things of- 



jgenenDi. 
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woolly, either on one or on both sides. 

The beds of the Romans (Itai raMcHlini) 
in Ihe earlier periods of the republic were pr<H 
bably of the same description aa those used id 
Greece ; but towards the end of the renoblit 
and during the empire, the richness andnuf 
nificence of the beds of the wealthy Romiu' 
far aurpaased everything we find described u, 
GreeoB. The bedstead was generally rsltiH 
high, ao that persona entered the bed (iMinim 
aicenim) by meana of alepa placed basidel 
((carmRDii). It waa sometimes made of iDetal,i 
and sometimea of costly kinds of wood, i>it\ 
neeredwilbtortoise shell orivory; ila feet (« 
chia) were frequently of silver or gold. Tb!| 
>uwl '>- ".="—,8 (eiJata and (otm) rested npts 
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i,/«ciM. mttiw, or> 
- -ro honiontal sid 



itored waa open, and bore the name taxis; 
te other side, which waa protected byi 
raid, was called plutaa. The two iiiesi 
ich a bed are also distinguished by the 
™i trUHffr and lona miirwr, or tpfn 
V and jpenda nl«rw- ,- and from thi 
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prewioiis it is not improbable that such leeti 
nad two beds or mattresses, one for each per- 
son. Mattresses were in the earlier times 
filled with dry herbs or straw, and such beds 
continued to be used by the poor. But in 
subsequent times wool, and, at a still later 
period, feathers, were used by the wealth? 
for the beds as well as the pillows. The cloth 
or ticking {operimentum or mvohtcrum) with 
which the beds or mattresses were, covered, 
was called toralf toralt, lintewn, or segeatre. 
The blankets or countei^anes (vestes ttragviaey 
stragulaj paristromatOj peripetatnuUa) were in 
the houses of wealthv Romans ot the most 
costly description, and generally of a purple 
colour, and embroidered with beautiful ogiires 
in gola. Covers of this sOTt were called jmi- 
vetaanuUa AttaUai, because they were said to 
nave been first u»ed at the court of AUalus. 
The pillows were likewise covered with mag- 
nificent casings. 

The lechu geniaiu or adversiu was the Imdal 
bed, which stood in the atrium, opposite the 
janua, whence it derived the epithet advernu. 
it was generally high, with steps by its side, 
and in later times beautifully adorned. 

Respecting the lectus fuoebris se6 Funcs, 
p. 161. An account of the disposition of the 
couches used at entertainments is given under 
Triclinium. 

LEGATIO LI'BERA. [Ljjoatus, p. 188.] 

LEGATUS, from lego, a peraon , commis- 
sioned or deputed to do certain things. They 
may be diviaed into three classes : — 1. Legati 
or aniA>as6adors sent to Rome by foreign na- 
tions; 2. Legati or ambassadors sent from 
Rome to foreign naticms and into the provin- 
ces ; 3. Legati who accompanied the Roman 
generals into the field, or the proccmsuls and 
praetors into the provinces. 

1. Foreign legati at Rome, from whatever 
country thev came, had to go to the temple of 
Saturn, and deposit their names witli the 
quaestors. Previous to their admis^on into 
tne city, foreign ambassadors seem to have 
been (^liged to give notice from what nation 
they came and for what. purpose ; for several 
instances are mentioned, in which ambassa- 
dors were prohibited from entering the city, 
especially m case of a war between Rome and 
the state from which they came. In such 
cases the ambassadors were either not heard 
at all, andoblifi^ed to quit Italy, or an audience 
was given to them by the senate {senatua lega- 
tia datur) outside the city, in the temple of 
Bellona. This was evidently a sign of mis- 
trust, bilt the ambassadors were nevertheless 
treated as public guests, and some public villa 
outside the city was sometimes assigned for 
their reception. In other cases, however, as 



soon a84he roport of the landitig of foreign 
ambassadors on the coast of Italy was brou^t 
to Rome, especially if they were persons of 
great distinction, or if they came from an ally 
of the Roman people, some cme of the inferior 
magistrates, or a legatus of a consul, was de- 
roatcfaed by the senate to receive, and conduct 
them to the city at the expense of the repub- 
lic. When they were introduced into the 
senate by the praetor or consul, they first ex- 
plained what tney had to communicate, and 
then the praetor invited the senators to put 
their questions to the ambassadors. The 
whole transaction was carried on by interpre* 
ters, and in the Latin language. [Intbr- 
PRBs.J- After the ambassadors had thus been 
exanuned, they were requested to leave the 
assembly of the senate, wno now began to dis- 
cuss the subject brought before them. The 
result was communicated to the ambassadors 
by the praetor. In some cases ambassadors 
not only received rich presents on their de- 
parture, but were at the command o( the 
senate conducted by a magistrate, and at the 
pubhc expense, to the frontier of Italy, and 
even farther. By the Lex Gabinia it was de- 
creed, that from the 1st of February to the 1st 
of March, the senate should every day give 
audience to foreign ambassadors. There was 
a place on the right-hand side of the senate- 
house, called Graecostasis, in which foreign 
ambassadors waited. 

All ambassadors, whencesoever they came, 
were considered by the Romans throughout 
the whole period of their existence as sacred 
and inviolable. 

2. Legati to foreign nations in the name of 
the Roman republic were always sent by the 
senate ; and to be appointed to such a mission 
was considered a great honour, which was 
conferred only on men o( high rank or emin- 
ence: for a Roman ambmsador had the 
powers of. a magistrate and the venerable 
character of a priest. If a Roman during the 
performance ot his mission as ambassador died 
or was killed, his memory was honored by the 
republic with a public sepulchre and a statue 
in the Rostra. The expenses during the jour- 
ney of an ambassador were, of course, paid by 
the republic ; and when he travelled through 
a province, the provincials had to supply him 
with everything he wanted. 

3. The third class of legati, to whom the 
name o( ambassadors cannot be applied, were 
persons who accompanied the Roman generals 
on their expeditions, and in later times the 
governors of provinces also. They are men- 
tioned at a very early period as serving along 
with the tribunes, under the consuls. They 
were nominated {Ugabantur) by the consul ot 
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the dictator undet whom they eerred, but the 
sanction of the senate was an essential point, 
without which no one could be legally con^ 
sidered a legatus. The persons appointed to 
this office were usually men of great military 
talents, and it was their duty to advise and 
assist their superior in all his undertaking 
and to act in his stead, both in ciVil and mili- 
tary affairs. The legati. were thus always 
men in whom the consul placed great confi- 
dence, and were frequently his friends or re- 
lations ; but they had no power independent 
of the conmiand of their general. Their num- 
ber varied according to the greatness or im- 
portfmce of the wsF) or the extent of the pro- 
vince : three is the smallest number that we 
know of, but Pompey, when in Asia, had fif- 
teen legati. Whenever the consuls were ab- 
sent from the army, or when a proconsul left 
his province, the legati or one of them todk hiK 
place, and then had the insignia as well as the 
power of his superior. He was in this case 
called legatus pro praetore, and hence we 
sometimes read that a man governed a piro- 
vince as legatus without any mention being 
made of the proconsid whose vicegerent he 
was. During the latter period of the repub- 
lic, it sometimes happened that a ccmsul car- 
ried oa a war, or a proconsul governed his 
province, through his legati, while he himself 
remained at Rome, or conducted some other 
more urgent i^ffairs. 

When the provinces were divided at the 
time of the empire [Psovincia], those of the 
Koman people were governed by men who 
had been either consuls or praetore, and the 
former were always acconopanied by three 
legati, the lattor by one. The provmces of 
the emperor, who was himself the proconsul, 
were governed by persons whom the emperor 
himself appointed, and who had been consuls 
or praetonr, or were at least senators. These 
vicegerents of the emperor were called legati 
tmgusti pro preutorej legati praetorUf legati eon- 
n^tres, or simply legaHf and they, like the 
governors of the provinces of the Roman peo- 
ple, had one or three legati as their assistants. 

During the latter period of the republic it 
had become customary for senators to obtain 
fh>nr the senate the permission to travel 
through or stay in anv province at the ex* 
pense of the provincials, merely for the pur* 
pose of managing and conducting their own 
personal affairs. ^ There was no restraint as 
to the length of time the senators were allow- 
ed to avail themselves of this privilege, which 
was a heavy burden upon the provincials. 
This mode of sojourning in a province was 
called legatio libera, because those who availed 
themselves of it enjoyed all the privileges of 
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a public legatus or ambassador, vnthoat bar* 
ing any of his duties to perform. At the time 
of Cicero the privilege of legatio libera was 
abused to a veiy great extent. Cicero, there- 
fbre» in his consulship (b. c. 63) endeavoured 
to put an end to it, but, owing to the oppo- 
sition of a tribune, he only succeeded in hoa- 
iting the time of its duration to (Nie year. 
Julius Caesar afterwards extended the time 
during which a senator might avail hiinself 
of the legatio libera to five years. 

LE'GIO. [ExiBCiTus.] 

LEITU'RGIA OeiTovpyla, from ?^Zrov, 
Ion. XiflTov, i. e. oijfioffiov, or, according to 
others, ivpvTavelov), a liturgy, is the name of 
certain personal services which at Athens, 
every citizen, who possessed a certain amount 
of property, had to perform towards the state. 
These personal services, which in all cases 
were connected with considerable expenses, 
were at first a natural conse<}uence of the 
greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who, in return, had also to perform 
heavier duties towards the republic ; but when 
the Athenian democracy was at its height, 
the original character of these liturgies be- 
came changed, for, as every citizen now en- 
joyed the same righU and privileges as the 
wealthiest, Ihey were simply a tax upon pro- 
perty connected with personal labour and 
exertion. 

All liturgies may be divided into two classes, 
1, ordinary or encyclic liturries {iyKVKXlo^ 
XeiTovpylm), and 2. extraordinary liturgies, 
llie former were called encyclic because they 
recurred every year at certain festive sea- 
sons, and comprised the Choregia, Oymntiar' 
chia, Lamvadarchia, Archit?ieoria^ and Heetiane. 
Every Athenian who possessed three talents 
and above, was subject to them, and they 
were undertaken in turns by the members of 
every tribe, who possessed the property qual<» 
ification just mentioned, unless some one 
volunteered to undertake a liturgy for an* 
other person. But the law did not allow any 
one to be compelled to undertake more than 
one liturgy at a time, and he who had in one 
year performed a^ liturgy, was free for the 
next, so that legally a person had to perform ' 
a liturgy only every other year. Those whose 
turn it was to undertake any of the ordinary 
liturgies, were always appointed by their own 
tribe. 

The persons who were exempt from all 
kinds ot liturgies were the nine archons, heir- 
esses, and orphans until after the commence- 
ment of the second year of their coming of 
ap^e. Sometimes the exemption from litur- 
gies (dreAe/a), was granted to persons for 
eipecia] merits towards the republic 
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The only kind of extraordinary liturgy to 
which the name is properly applied, is the 

I trierarchia {rpiijpapxto) « ^^ the earlier times, 
however, the service in the armies was in re- 
ality no more than an extraordinary Uturgy. 
[See EisPHORA and Trierarchia.] In later 
times, during and after the Peloponnesian 
waC) when the expenses of a liturgy were 
found too heavy for one perscm, we niid that 
in many instances two persons combined to 
defray its Expenses. Such was the case with 
the cboragia and the trierarchy. 
LEMURA'LIA or LEMU'RIA, a festival 

*• for the souls of the departed, which was cel- 
ebrated at Rotae every year in the month of 
May. It was said to have been instituted by 
Romulus to appease the spirit of Remus, 
whom he had slain, and to nave been caliea 
originally Remuria. It was celebrated at 
night and in silence, and during three alter- 
nate days, that is, on the ninth, eleventh, and 
thirteenth of May. During this season the 
temples of the gods were closed, and it was 
thought unlucky for women to marry at this 
time and during Xhe whole month of May, 
and those who ventured to marry were be- 
lieved to die soon after, whence the proverb, 
merae Maw ineUae mibent. Those who cel- 
ebrated the Lemuralia walked barefooted, 
washed their hands three times, and threw 
black beans nine times behind their backs, 
believing by this ceremony to secure them- 
selves against the Lemures. As regards the 
solemnities on each of the three days, we 
only know that on the second there were 
games in the circus in honour of Mars, and 
that on the third day the images of the thirty 

• Argei, made of rushes, were thrown from the 
Pons Sublicius into the Tiber by the Vestal 
virgins. I^Arqbi.] On the same day there 
was a festival of the merchants, probably be- 
cause on this day the temple of Mercury had 
been dedicated in the year 495 b. c. 
LENAEA. [DioNYsiA.] 
LEX. Of Roman leges, viewed with re- 
ference to the mode of enactment, there were 
properly two kinds, Leget Curiatae and Leges 
Centwriatae. Plebiscita are improperly called 

^ leges, though they were laws, and in the 
course of time haa the same effect as leges. 
[Plbbiscitdm.] 

Originally the leges curiatae were the only 
leges, and itiey were passed by the populus 
in the comitia curiata. After the establish- 
ment of the comitia centuriata, the comitia 
curiata fell almost into disuse; but so long 
as the republic lasted, and even under Au- 
gustus, a shadow of the old constitution was 

^ preserved in the formal conferring of the im- 
perium by a lex curiata only, and in the cere- 



mony of achrogation being effected <»ly in 
the^se comitia. [Adoptio.] 

Those leges, properly so called, with which 
we are ac<iuainted, were passed in the comi- 
tia centuriata, and were proposed (rogabanhir) 
by a magistratus of senatorial rank, after the 
senate had approved of them by a decretum. 
Such a lex was also designated by the name 
P<if^ Soitum. 

The word rogatio (from the verb rogo) pro- 
perly means any measure proposed to the 
legislative body, and therefore is equally ap- 
plicable to a proposed.tex and a proposea ple- 
biscitum. It corresponds to our word 6t//, as 
opposed to act. When the measure was pass- 
ed, it became a lex or plebiscitum ; though 
rogations, after they had become laws, were 
sometimes, though improperly, called rogati- 
ones. A rogatio began with the wotds veUiis, 
jubeatist <&c., and ended with the words if 
vos QtUritet rogo. The corresponding express 
sion (^ assent to the rogatio on the part of 
the sovereign assembly was uti rogas. The 
phrases for proposing a law are rogare Ugem^ 
legem ferret and rogatumem prtnudgare; the 
phrase rogaiionem aecipere applies to the enact- 
ing body. The terms relating to legislation 
are thus explained by Ulpian the jurist — " A 
lex is said either rogari or /em ; it is said ah- 
rogarif when it is repealed ; it is said derogari 
when a part is repealed ; it is said subro^ari, 
when some addition is mad6 to it ; and it is 
said a^o|;an, when some part o(it is changed.*' 

A oriviiegium is an enactment that had for 
its object a single person, which is indicated 
by the form of the word (privUegium) privae 
reSt being the same as smgtaae res. The word 
privil^gium did not convey any notion of the 
character of the legislative measures ; it ttdght 
be beneficial to the party to whom it referred, 
or it might not. Under the empire, the word 
is used in the sense of a special grant pro- 
ceeding from the imperial favour. 

The- title of a lex was generally derived 
from the gentile name of the magistratus who 
proposed it, as the Leaf Hortehsia from the dic- 
tator Hortensius. Sometimes the lex took its 
name from the two consuls or other magis- 
trates, as the Acilia Calptimia^ AeUa^ or Aelia 
Sentia, Pajna or Papia Pojppaeat and others. 
It seems to have been the fashion to omit the 
word et between the two names, though in- 
stances occur in which it was used. A lex 
was also designated, with reference to its ob- 
ject, as the Xisx Cincia de Donis et MunerUms, 
Lex Furia Testamentariat Lex Julia MitnichaUs, 
and mapy others. Leges which relatea to a 
common object, were often designated by a 
collective name, as Leges AgrariaSt JtuUdariae, 
»nd others. A lex Sometimes took its name 
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from ihe chief contents of its first chapter, as 
Lac Jidia de Meiritandis Ordinibus, Sometimes 
a lex comprised very various provisions, re- 
lating to matters essentially different, and in 
that case it was called Lex Satura. 

The number of leges was greatly increased 
in the later part of the republican period, and 
Julius Caesar is said to. have contemplated a 
revision of the whole body. Under him aind 
Augustus numerous enactments were passed, 
which are known under the general name of 
Juliae Leges. It is often stated that no leges, 
properly so called, or plebiscita, were passed 
after the time of Augustus ; but this is a mis- 
take. Though the voting might be a mere 
form, still the form was kept. Besides, yari> 
ous leges are mentioned as having been passed 
under the empire, such as the Lex Junia 
under Tiberius, the Lex Visellia, the Lex 
Mamilia under Caligula, and a Lex Claudia 
on the tutela oi women. It does not appear 
Mrhen the ancient forms of legislation were 
laid aside. 

A particular enactment is always referred 
to by its name. The following is a list of the 

{>rincipal leges,^ properly so called ; but the 
ist inchides also l^arious plebiscita and privi- 
legia ••'— 

ACI'LIA. [Repetundae.1 

ACI'LIA CALPUTlNIAqr CALPUOINIA. 
[Ambitus.] 

AEBUTIA, of uncertain date, which with 
two Juhae Leges put an end to the Leges 
Actiones, except in certain cases. 

This or another lex of the same name, pro- 
hibited the proposer of a lex, which created 
any office or power {cureUio ac potestaa)^ from 
having such office or power, and even ex- 
cluded his collegae, cognati, and affines. 

AE'LIA. This lex and a Fufia Lex passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the city, 
gave to all the magistrates the obnunciatio, or 

Cower of preventing or dissolving^ the comitia, 
y observing the omens and declaring them to 
be unfavourable: 

AE'LIA SEN'TIA, passed in the time of 
Aii^stus (about a. d. 3). This lex contained 
various provisions as to the manumission of 
slaves. 

AEMIXIA. A lex passed in the dictator- 
ship of Mamercus Aemilius (b. c. 433), by 
which the censors were elected for a year and 
a half, instead of a whole lustrum. After this 
lex they had accordingly only a year and a 
half allowed them for holding the census and 
letting out the public works to farm. 

AEMI'LIA BAE'BIA. [Cornelia Bae- 

BIA.l 

AEMI'LIA. [Leobs SaMTUABiAE.J 
AORA'RIAE, the name of laws which had 
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relation to the ager publicus. [Aqer Publi- 
CDS,] The most important of these are men- 
tioned under the names of their proposers. 
[Appuleia; Cassia; Cornelia; Flaminia; 
Flavia; Julia; Licinia^; Sempronia ; Ser- 
vilia; Thoria.] 

A'MBITUS. [Ambitus.] 

ANNA'LIS or VI'L LI A, proposed by L. Vil- 
liusTapulus in b. c. 179, fixed the age at 
which a Roman citizen might become a can- 
didate for the higher magistracies. It appears 
that until this Taw was passed, any office 
might be enjoyed by a citizen after completing 
his twenty-seventh year. The Lex Annalis 
fixed 31 as the age for the quaestorship, 37 for 
for the aedileship, 40 for the praetorsnip, and 
43 for the consulship. 

A'NTIA. [SuMTUARiAE Leges.] 

ANTCNIAE, the name of various enact- 
ments proposed or passed by the influence of 
M. Antonius, after the death of the dictator 
J Caesar 
' APPULEIA AGRA'RIA, proposed by the 
tribune L. Appuleius Satuminus, b. c. 101. 

APPULEIA FRUMENTA'RIA, proposed 
about the same time by the same tribune. 

APPULEIA MAJESTA'TIS. [Majbs- 

TAS.] , - 

ATE'RNIA TARPETA, b. c. 441. This 
lex empowered all magistrates to fine persons 
who resisted their auWiority ; but it fixed the 
highest fine at two sheep and thirty cows, or 
two cows and thirty sheep, for the authorities 
vary in this. 

ATIA DE SACERDCTIIS (b. c. 63), pro- 
posed by the tribune T. Atius Labienus, re- 
pealed the Lex Cornelia de Sacerdotiis. 

ATI'NJ A, of uncertain date, was a plebisci- 
tum which gave the rank of senator to a tri- 
bune. This measure probably originated with 
C. Atinius, who was tribune b. c. 130. 

AUFI'DIA. [Ambitus.] 

AURE'LIA (B.C. 70), enacted that the judi- 
ces should be chosen from the senators, equites, 
and tribuni aerarii. [Judex, p. 183.] 

t BAE'BIA (B. c. 192 or 180), enacted that 
four praetors and six praetors should be cho- 
sen alternately; but the law was not ob- 

CAECI'LIA DE tJENSCRIBUS or 
CENSO'RIA (B.c. 54), proposed by Metellus 
Scipio, repeali^ a Clociia Lex (b. c. 58),which 
had prescribed certain re^lar forms of pro- 
ceeding for the censors in exercising tneir 
functions as inspectors of mores, and had re- 

auired the concurrence of both censors to in- 
let the nota censoria. When a senator had 
been already convicted before an ordinary 
court, the lex permitted the censors to remove 
him from the senate in a summary way. 
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CAECIlilA DE VECTIGA'LIBUS (b. c. 
62); released lands and harbours in Italy from 
the payment oi taxes and dues (portoria). 
The only vectigal remaining after the passing 
of this lex was the Vicesima. 

CAECI'LIA Dl'DlA (b. c. 98) forbade the 
proposing of a Lex Satura, on the ground that 
the people might be compelled either to vote 
for something which they did not approve, or 
to reject something which they did approve, if 
it was proposed to them in this manner. This 
lex was not alw^s operative, 

CAE'LIA. [Tabbllariab Leobs.I 

CALPU'RNIA DE A'MBITU. [Ambi- 
tus.] 

CALPU'RNIA DE REPETUNDIS. [Ri- 

PETUNDAB.l 

CANULE'IA (B. p. 445) esUblished con- 
nubium between the patres and plebs, which 
had been taken away by the law ^the Twelve 
Tables. 

CA'SSIA (B. c. 104), proposed by the tri- 
bune L. Cassius Louginus, did not allow a 
person to remain a senator who had been con- 
victed in a judicium populi, or whose imperi- 
um had been abrogated by the populus. 

CA'SSIA empowered the dictator Caesar 
to add to the number of the pathcii, to prevent 
their extinction. 

CASS'IA AGRA'RIA, propos^ by the 
consul Sp. Cassius/ B. o. 486. This is said to 
have been the first agrarian law. ft enacted 
that of the luid taken from the Hemicans, 
half should be ^ven to the Latins, and half to 
the plebs, and likewise that part of the public 
land possessed by the patricians should be disr 
tributed among the plebeians. This law met 
with the most violent opposition, and appears 
not to have been barried. Cassius was ac- 
cused of aiming at the sovereignty, and was 
put to death. [ Aoeb Fublicds.] 

CA'SSIA TABELLA'RIA. [Lbobs Ta- 

BELLARIAB.1 

CA'SSIA TERE'NTIA. FRUMENTA'- 

RIA (s. c. 73) for the distribution of com 

among the poor citizens and the purchasing 

of it. 

CI'NCIA DE DONIS ET MUNE'RIBUS, 

'' a plebiscitum passed in the time of the tribune 
M. Cincius Almientus (b. c. 204). It forbade 
a person to take anything for his pains in 
pleading a cause. In the time of Augustus, 
the Lex Cincia was confirmed by a senatus- 
consuitum, and a penalty of four times the 
sum received was imposed on the advocate. 
The law was so far modified in the time of 
Claudius, that an advocate was allowed to 
receive ten sestertia ; if he took any efum be- 

f yond that, he was liable to be i)rosecuted for 
repetundae. It appears that this permission 
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was so far restricted in Traian*8time, that 
the fee could not be paid till the work was 
done. 

CLO'DIAE, the name of various plebiscita, 
proposed by Clodius, when tribune, b.c. 59. 

Clodia DE Auspiciis prevented the magis 
tratas from dissolving the comitia tributa, by 
declaring that the auspices were unfavourable 
This lex therefore repealed the Aelia and Fa 
fia. It also enacted that a lex might be passed 
on the dies fasti. [Abcia Lex J 

Clodia DE Censoribus. [Caboilia.] 

Clodia db Ciyibus Romanis Intbbbmp- 
Tis, to the effect that '* qui civem Romanum 
indemnatum interemisset, ei aqua et igni in- 
terdiceretur.^ It was in consequence of this 
lex that the interdict was pronounced against 
Cicero, who considers the whole proceeding 
as a privilegium. 

Clodia Fbdmbntaria, by which the com, 
which had formerly been sold to the popr citi- 
zens at a low rate was given. 

Clodia de Sodalitatibus or db Colls- 
oiis restored the Sodalitia, which had been 
abolished by a senatus-consultum of the year 
B. c. 80, and permitted the formation of new 
Sodalitia. 

There were other so-called Leges Clodiae^ 
whach were however privilegia. 

CORNEXIAE. Various leges passed in 
the dictatorship of Sulla, and by his influence, 
are so called. 

AoRARiA, by which many of the inhabitants 
of Etmria and Latium were deprived of the 
complete civitas, and retained only the com- 
mercium, and a large part of tneir lands 
were made public, and given to military co- 
lonists. 

Db Falsis, against those who forged testa- 
ments or other deeds, and against those who 
Adulterate^ or counterfeited the public coin, 
whence Cicero calls it testamenkuia and num' 
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JuDiciABiA. [Judex, p. 183.] 
Majestatis. {Majestas.] 
De Proscriptionb bt Proscriptis. 
[Proscriptio.] 
De Parricidio. [Parricida.] 
Db Sacbrdotiis^ [Sacbrdos.] 
Db Sicariis et Yeneficis, contained pro- 
visions as to death or fire caused by dolus ma- 
ins, and against persons going about armed 
with the intention of killing or thieving. The 
law not only provided for cases of poisoning, 
but contained provisions against tnose who 
made, sold, bought, possessed, or gave poison 
for the purpose of poisoning ; also against a 
magistratus or senator who conspired m order 
that a person might be condemned in a judi- 
ckim ptAUcum, &c. 
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Unollbia appears to have been a lex which 
lowered the rate of interest, and to have been 
passed about the same time with the Leges 
Samptuariae of Sulla. 

There were also Leges Comeliae, which 
were proposed by the tribune C. Cornelius 
about B. c. 67, and limited the edictal power 
by compelling the praetors Jua dicere ex ecUctis 
ntit perpetuis, 

Anotner lex of the same tribune enacted 
that no one Ug^tu solvereturt unless such a 
measure was agreed on in a meeting of the 
senate.at which two hundred members were 
present, and afterwards approved by the peo- 
ple ; and it enacted that no tribune shoulcf put 
his veto on such a senatus-consultum. 

There was also a Lex Cornelia concerning 
the wills of those Roman citizens who died in 
captivity (apud hosUs). 

CORNELIA BAE'BIA DE AMBITU, 
proposed by the consuls P. Cornelius Cethe- 
gus and M. Baebius Tamphiius, b. o: 181. 
This law is sometimes, but erroneouriy, at- 
tributed to ihe consuls of the preceding year, 
L. Aemilius and'Cn. Baebius. [Ambitus.] 

DrDIA. [Lboks Sumtuariab.] 

DOMITIA DE SACERDOTIIS. [Sa- 
cbrdos.] 

DUrLIA (b. c. 449), a plebiscitum proposed 
by the tribune Duilius, which enacted that 
.whoever left the people without tribunes, or 
created a magistrate from whom there was 
no appeal {prwocatio)^ should be scourged and 
beheaded 

DUI'LIA MAE'NIA, proposed by the tri- 
bunes Duilius and Maenius (b. c. 357), restored 
the old uncial rate of interest (unoarauin/e- 
nua)y which had been fixed by the Twelve- Ta- 
bles. [Fbnus.] The same tribunes carried a 
measure which was intended, in future, to pre- 
vent such unconstitutional proceedings as the 
enactment of a lex bv the soldiers out of Rome, 
on the proposal of the consul. 

FA'BIA DE PLA'GIO. [Pi^oiUM.] 

FALCI'DIA. [Lex Voconia.] 

FA'NNIA. [Lbgbs Sumtuasiab.] 

FLAMrNIA was an Agraria Lex for the 
distribution of lands in Picenum, proposed by 
the tribune C. Flaminius, in b. c. 228 according 
to Cicero, or in b. c. 232 according to Polybius. 
The latter date is the more protNable. 

FLA'VIA AGRA'RiA, b. c. 60, for the dis- 
tribution of lands among Pompey's soldiers, 
proposed by the tribune L. Flavins, who com- 
mitted the consul Caecilius Metellus to prison 
for opposing it. 

FRUMENTA'RIAE, various leges were so 
called which had for their object the distribu- 
tion of grain among the people, either at a low 
price or gratuitously. [Appolbia ; Cassia 
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Tbrbntia; Clodia; Livia; Octavia ; Sbm- 

PRONIA.] 

FU'FIA DE RELIGIO'NE, b.c. 61, was 
a privilegium which related to the trial of 
Clodius. 

FU'RIA or FU'SIA CANI'NIA limited 
the number of slaves to be manuinittc4 by 
testament. 

FU'RIA or FU'SIA TESTAMENT A'- 
RIA, enacted that a testator should not give 
more than three-fourths of his property in le- 
gacies, thus securing one-fourth to the beres. 

GABI'NIA TABELLA'RLL [Lbgbs Ta- 

BBLLABIAB.] ** 

There were various Gabiniae Leges, some 
of which were privilegia, as that for conferring 
extraordinary power on Cn. Pompeius for c<ni- 
ducting the war against the pirates. 

A Gabinia Lex, b. o. 58, forbade all loans of 
money at Rome to legationes from foreign 
parts. The object of the lex was to prevent 
money being borrowed for the purpose of bri- 
bing the senators at Rome. 

GE'LLIA CORNE'LIA, b.c. 72, which 
gave to Cn. P(mipeius the extraordinary 
power of conferring the Roman civitas on 
Spaniards in Spain, with the advice of his 
consilium. 

GENU'CIA, B.G. 341, forbade altogether 
the tailing of interest for the use of money. 

HIERO'NICA was not a lex properly so 
called. Before the Roman conquest Gt Sicily, 
the payment of the tenths of wine, oil, and 
other produce had been fixed by Hiero ; «id 
the Roman quaestors, in letting these tenths 
to form, followed the practice which they 
found established. 

HORA'TIAE ET VALE'RIAE. [Lbobs 
Yalbbiab.] 

HORTE'NSU DE PLEBISCI'TIS. [Lb- 

OES PUBLILIAB ; PlEBISCITUM.] 

Another Lex Hortensia enacted that the 
nundinae, which had hitherto been feriae, 
should be dies fasti. This was done for the 
purpose of acconmiodating the inhabitants of 
the t:ountry. 

ICI'LIA, B. c. 456, by which the Aventinns 
was assigned to the plebs. This was the first 
instance of the ager publicus being assigned to 
the plebs. 

Another Lex Icilia, proposed by the tribune 
Sp. Icilius, B. c. 470, had for its object to pre- 
vent all interruption to the tribunes while act- 
ing in the discharge of their duties. In some 
cases the penaltv was death. 

JU'LIAE. Most of the Juliae Leges were 
passed in the time of C. Julius Caesar and 
Augustus. 

Db Adultbriis. [Advltbrium.] 

AoRABu, B. c. 50, m the consulship of Cae- 
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ear, for distributing the agerpublicns in Cam- 
pania among 20,000 poor citizens, who had 
each three children or more. 

Db Abtbitu. [Ambitos.Y 

Db Bonis Cedendis. This lex provided 
that a debtor might escape all ]>ersoiial mo- 
lestation from his creditors by giving np his 
property to them for the purpose of sale and 
distribution. It is doubtful if this lex was 
passed in the time of Julius Caesar or of Au- 
gustus, though probably of the-former. 

De Ciyitatb was passed in the consulship 
of L. Julius Caesar and P. Rutilius Lupus, 

B. C. 90. [CiVITAS; FOBDERATAB ClVI- 
TATESj 

Db Fenorb, or rather De Pecuniis Mutuis 
or Creditis (b. c. 47), passed in the time of 
Julius Caesar. The object of it was to make 
an arrangement between debtors and credit^ 
ors, for the satisfaction of the latter. The 
possessiones and res were to be estimated at 
the valQe which they had before the civil 
war, and to be surrendered to the creditors 
at that value ; whatever had been paid for in- 
terest was to be deducted from the principal 
The result was, that the creditor lost about 
one-fourth of his debt; but he escaped the 
loss usually consequent on civil disturbance, 
which would have been caused by novae ta- 
bulae. 

JuoiciARiAB. [Judex.] 

Db LiBKRIS LegATIONIBUS. fLBGATUS.j 

Db Majestate. [Majestas.J 
MuNici PALIS, commonly call^ the Table 
of Heraclea. In the year 1732 there were 
found near the Gulf of Tarentum and in the 
neighbourhood of the city of ancient Herac- 
lea, large fragments of a bronze table, which 
contained on one side a Roman lex, and on 
the other a Greek inscription. The whole is 
now in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. The 
lex contains various provisions as to the police 
of the city of Rome, and as to the constitu- 
tion of communities of Roman citizens {muni' 
dpia, coloniaey praefecturae, fbrc^y conciliabula 
civium Romanorum). It was accordingly a 
lex of that kind which is called Satura, and 
, was probably passed in b. c. 44. 

Julia et Papia Poppaea. Augustus ap- 
pears to have caused a lex to be enacted about 
B. c. 18, which is cited as the Lex' JtUia de 
Maritandis Ordinibus, and is referred to in the 
Carmen Seculare of Horace, which was writ- 
ten in the year b. c. 17. The object of this 
lex was to regulate marriages, as to which it 
contained numerous provisions; but it ap- 
pears not to have come into operation till the 
year b. c. 13. In the year a- d. 9, and in the 
* consulship of M. Papius Mutilus and Q: Pop- 
paeus Secundus {fionsulet euffecti), another lex 
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I was passed as a kind of amendment and sup- 
plement to the former lex, and hence arose 
the title of Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea, by 
which this lex is often quoted. Tne lex is 
often variously quoted, according as reference 
is made to its va^oua provisions ; sometimes 
it is call^ Lex JuUaj sometimes Pappia Pop- 
paea^ sometimes Lex Jidia et Papia^ sometimes 
Lex de Maritandis Ordinibua^ from the chapter 
which treated of the marriages of the sena- 
tors, soihetimes Jjex Caducaria, Decimariay <Scc. 
from the various chapters. 

The Lex Julia forbade the marriage of a 
senator or senator's children with a libertina, 
with a woman whose father or mother had 
followed an ars ludicra, and with a prosti- 
tute ; and also the marriage of a libertinus 
with a senator's daughter. 

In order to promote marriage, various pen- 
alties were imposed on those who lived ih a 
state of celibacy (caelibatui) after a certain 
age, and various privileges were given to 
those who had three or more children. 

A candidate for the public offices whq had 
several children was preferred to one who had 
fewer. After the passing of this lex, it be- 
came usual for the senate, and afterwards the 
emperor (prineeps)t to give occasionally, as a 
privilege to certain persons who had not chil- 
dren, the same advantage that the lex secured 
to those who had children. This was called 
the Jw Liberorumj and sometimes the Jtu 
trium Liberorum. 

De Provinciis. [Provinciae.] 

Repetundarum. [Repetundae.] 

SuMTUARIAB. [LeOES SUHTtJARIAE.] 

Theatralis, which permitted Roman equi- 
tes, in case they or their parents had ever had 
a census equestris, to sit in the fourteen rows 
(auatuordecim ordines) fixed by the Lex Roscia 
Theatralis, b. c. 69. 

De Vi Publica and Privata. [Vis.] 

VlCESIMARlA. fVlCESlMA.] 

JU'NIA DE PEREGRI'NIS, proposed 
B. c. 126, by M. Junius Pennus, a tribune, 
banished peregrini from the city. 

A lex of C, Fantjius, consul b. c, 122, con- 
tained the same provisions respecting the 
Latini and Italici; and a lex of C. Papius, 
perhaps b, c. 65, contained the same respect- 
ing all persons who were not domiciled in 
Italy. 

JU'NIA LICI'NIA. [LiciNiA Junia.] 

JU'NIA NORBA'NA, of uncertain date, 
but probably about a. d. 17, enacted that when 
a Roman citizen had manumitted a slave with- 
out the requisite formalities, the manumission 
should not in all cases be ineffectual, but the 
manumitted person should have the stfitus of 
a Latinus. 
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JU'NIA REPETUNDA'RUM. [R«p«. 

TUNDA^I 

LAETOOIIA, the false name of the Lex 
Plaetoha. [Curator.] 

Sometimes the lex proposed by Yolero for 
electing plebeian magistrates at the comitia 
tributa is cited as a Lex Laetoria. 

LlCrNIA DE SODALITUS. [Ambi- 
tus.] 

LICI'NIA JU'NIA; or, as it is sometimes 
called, Junia et Licinia, passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Licinius Marena and Junius Sila- 
nus, B. c. G2, enforced the Caecilia Didia, in 
connection with which it is sometimes men- 
tioned. 

UCI'NIA MU'CIA DE CIVIBUS RE- 
GUNDIS passed in the consulship of L. li- 
cinius Crassus and Q. Mucins Scaevola, b. o. 
96. enacted a strict examination as to the 
title to citizenship, and deprived of the exer- 
cise of ciTic rights all those who could not 
make out a good title to them. This mea- 
sure partly led to the Marsic war. 

LlCmA SUMTUA'RIA. [Lbobs Sum- 

TUARIAB.1 

LICrNiAE, proplosed by C. Licinius, who 
was tribune of the people from b. c. 376 to 
367, and who brought the contest between 
pK&tricians and plebeians to a happy termina- 
tion. He was supported in his exertions bv 
his colleague L. Sextius. The laws which 
he proposed were: — 1. That in future no 
more consular tribunes should be appointed, 
but that consuls should be elected as in for- 
mer times, one of whom should always be a 
plebeian. 2. That no one should possess 
more than 500 jugera o( the public land, nor 
keep upon it more than 100 head of large, or 
500 of small cattle. 3. A law regulating the 
affairs between debtor and creditor, which 
ordained that the interest already paid for 
borrowed money should be deductra from the 
capital, and that the remainder of the latter 
should be paid back in three Yearly instal- 
ments. 4. That the Sibylline books should 
be entrusted to a college of ten men {decern' 
vtri), half of whom should be plebeians, in inr- 
der that no falsifications might be introduced 
in favour of the patricians. These rogations 
were passed after a most vehement opposition 
on the part of the patricians, and L. Sextius 
was the first plebeian who, in accordance 
vdth the first of them, obtained the consul- 
ship for the year b. c. 366. 

LITIAE, various enactments proposed by 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus, b. c. 91, for 
establishing colonies in Italy and Sicily, dis- 
tributing com among the poor citizens at a 
low rate, and admitting the foederatae civi- 
tates to the Roman civitas. He is idso said 
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to have been the mover of a law foradih» 
ating silver by mixing with it an eig^ ptf 
of brass. Drusus was assassinated, nd At 
senate declared that all his laws were md 
contra tmapieia. and were therefote not Imr 

LUTATU DE VI. [Vis.] 

MAE'NIA LEX, is only mentioDed bf 
Cicero who says that M. Curins compelifl 
the patres ante auctorea fieri in the case of tk 
election of a plebeian consul, ^ vi^ich,'' adii 
Cicero, " was a great thing to accomplish,! 
the Lex Maenia was not yet passed." IV 
lex therefore required the patres to give tki 
consent at least to the election of a iDig» 
tratus, or in other words, to confer or i^ 
to confer the imperium on the person win 
the comitia should elect. It was proWtf 
proposed by the tribune Maemus b. c. 287. 

MAJESTATIS. [Majbstas.] 

MANIXIA, proposed by the tnbime C 
Manilius, b. c. 66, was a privilegium bf wfaid 
was conferred on Pdmpey the commaodi 
the war against Mithndates. The lem 
supported by Cicero when praetor. 

M A'NLI A, also called LICI'NI A, i. c 1% 
created the triumviri epuloneis. 

MA'NUA DE VICE'SIMA, b. c. 357,b 
posed the tax of five per cent, {victnm) a 
the value of manumitted slaves. 

MA'RCIA, pVobably about the year b. c 
352, advertus feneralorea. 

M A'RCIA, an agrarian law prc^Kned by ft 
tribune L. Marcius Philippus, b. c. lOi 

M A'RIA. proposed by Marhis when tribar 
B. c. 1I9, for narrowing tl^e pontes at dec 
tions. 

ME'MMIA or RE^MIA. [CAUTMHU-i 

MINU'CIA, B. c. 216, createa the tiinina 
mensarii 

OCTA'VIA, one of the numerous Imh 
mentariae which repealed a Semprooia Fnt 
mentaria. It is mentioned by^^^ro as i 
more reasonable measure than the SeoqA 
nia, which was too profuse. 

OGU'LNIA, proposed by the trftniiKSB.c 
300, increased the number of pontificest 
eight, and that of the augurs to nine : it tii 
enacted that four ^ the ponti^ces and fire a 
the augurs should be taken from the plefaet 

O'PPIA. [Lboes Sumtuariab.1 

CKRCHIA. [Leges Sumtuabiae.] 

OVI'NIA, of uncertain date, was a pkia 
citum which gave the censors certain powa 
in regulating the listo of the senators (ir^ 
tenatoriua) : the main^ object seems to ha* 
been to exclude all improper perscns fra 
the senate, and to prevent their admissioD, 
in other respects qualified. 

PA'PIADEPEREGRI'NIS. [LBxJni 
DE Pbregrinis.] 
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PA'PIA POPPAEA. [Lbx Julia it Pa- 

PIA PoPPAEA.] 

PAPl'RIA, or JULIA PAPI'RU DE 
MULCTA'RUM AESTIMATIONE (b. c. 
430), fixed a monev ^lue according to which 
fines were paid, which formerly were paid in 
sheep and cattle. Some writers make this 
valuation part of the Atemian law [Atsrnia 
Tarpbia], but in this they appear to have 
been mistaken. 

PAPrRIA, by which the as was made se- 
muncialis, one of the various enactments 
which tampered with the coinage. 

PAPX'RIA, B. o. 332, proposed by the prae- 
tor Papirius, gave the Acerrani the civitas 
without the suffragium. It was properly a 
privilegium, but is useful as illustratmg the 
nistory of the extension of the civitas Ro- 
mana. 

PAPrRiA, of uncertain date, enacted thai 
no aedes should be declared contecratae with- 
out a plebiscitum. 

PAPl'RIA PLAUTIA, a plebiscitum of 
the year p. c. 89, prpposed by the tribunes C. 
Papirius Carbo and M. Plautius Silvanus, in 
the consulship of Cn. Pompeius Strabo and 
L. Porcius Cato, is called by Cicero a lex^of 
Silvanus and Carbo. [See Civitas ; Fok- 

DERATAB CiVITATBS,] 

PAPl'RIA POETE'LIA. [Lkx Pobtb- 

LIA.] 

PAPl'RIA TABELLAIUA.. [Leobs Ta- 
bbllariab.] 

PEDUCAEA, B. c. 113, a plebiscitum. 
seems to have been merely a privilegium, and 
not a general law against incestum. 

PETRE'IA, de decimatume milUunh in case 
of mutiny. 

PETRO'NIA, probably passed in the time 
of Augustus, and subsequently amended by 
various senatus-consulta, forbade a master to 
deliver up his slave to fight with wild beasts. 

PINA'RIA, related to the giving of a judex 
within a limited time. 

PLAETO'RIA. [Curator.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA DE VL [Vis.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA JUDICIA'RI A, 
enacted that fifteen persons should be annu- 
ally taken from each tribe to be placed in the 
Album Judicum. 

POETE'LIA, B. c. 358, a plebiscitum, was 
the first lex against ambitus. 

POETE'LIA PAPl'RIA, b. xj. 326, made 
an important change in the liabilities of the 
Nexi. 

POMPEIAE. There were various leges 
so called. 

Db Civitate, proposed by Cn. Pompehis 
Strabo, the father otCn. Pompeius Magnus, 
prot)abiy in hi^ consulship, b. c. 89, gave the 
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jus Latii or Latinitas to all the towns of the 
Transpadani, and probably the civitas to the 
Cispadani. 

Db Ambitu. [Ambitus.] 

JuDiciARlA. [Judex, p. 181.] 

Db Jurb Magistratuum, forbade a perscm 
to be a candidate for public offices (petitito ho* 
nanun) who was not at Rome ; but J. Caesar 
was excepted. This was doubtless the old 
law, but it had apparently become obsolete. 

Db Parricidiis. [Parricidium.] 

Tribunitia (b. c. 70), restored the old tri- 
bunitia potestas, which Sulla had nearly de- 
stroyed. [Tri bun I.] 

Db Vi, was a privilegium, and only referred 
to the case of Milo. 

JPO'RCIAE DE CA'PITE CIVIUM, or 
DE PROVOCATIO'NE, enacted that no 
Roman citizen should be scourged or put to 
death. < 

PO'RCIA DE PROVI'NCnS, about b. c. 
196, the enactments of which are doubtful. 

PUBLl'LIA. In the consulship of L. Pi- 
narius and P. Furius, b. c. 472, the tribune 
Publilius Volero proposed, in the assembly of 
the tribes, that the tribunes should in future 
be appointed in the comitia of the tribes (uf 
plebeit magistratus tributU comitUa fierent)^ in- 
stead of by the centuries, as had formerl^^been 
the case; since the clients of the patricians 
were so numerous in the centuries, that the 
plebeians could not elect whom they wished. 
This measure was violently opposed by the 
patricians, who prevented the tnbes from com- 
mit to any resolution respecting it throughout 
this year ; but in the following year, b. c. 471, 
Publilius was re-elected tribune, and together 
with him C. Laetorius, a man of stiU greater 
resolution than Publilius. Fresh measures 
were added to the former proposition: the 
aediles were to be chosen by the tribes, as 
well as the tribunes, and the tribes were to be 
competent to deliberate and determine on all 
matters affecting the whole nation, and not 
such Only as might concern the plebes. This 
proposition, though still more violently resist- 
ed by the patricians than the one of the pre- 
vious year, was carried. Some said that the 
number of the tribunes was now for the fbrst 
time raised to five, having been only two pre- 
viously. 

PUBLI'LIAE, proposed by the dictator Q. 
Publilius Philo, b. c. 339. According to Livy, 
there were three Publiliae Leges. 1. The 
first is said to have enacted, that plebiscita 
should bind all Quirites, which is to the same 
purport as the Lex Hortensia of b. c. 286. It 
IS probable, however, that the object of this 
law was to render the approval of the senate 
a sufficient confirmation of a plebiscitum, ahd 
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to make the confirmation of the curiae unne- 
cessary. 2. The second law enacted, vt Ugvm 
q%uu camitii* centwriatu fnrerentur ante inilum 
tufrathtm pmtres auctores fitrent. By patres 
Livy here means the curiae ; and accordingly 
this law made the confirmation of the curiae 
a mere formality in reference to all laws sub- 
mitted to the comitia centuriata, since every 
law proposed bv.the senate to the centuries 
was to be considered to have the sanction of 
the cu riae also. 3 . The third law enacted that 
one of the two censors should necessarily be 
a plebeian. It is probable that there was also 
a fourth law, which applied the Licinian law 
to the praetorship as well as to the censor- 
ship, and which provided that in each alter- 
nate year the praetor should be a plebeian. 

PU'PIA, mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
have enacted that the senate could not meet 
on comitiales dies. 

QUI'NTIA, was a lex proposed by T. 
Quintius Crispmus, consul b. c. 9, for the pre- 
servation of the aquaeductus. 

RE'GIA. A Lex Regia during the kingly 
period of Roman history might have a twofold 
meaning. In the first place, it was a law 
which had been passed by the comitia under 
the presidency of the king, and was thus dis- 
tinguished from a Lex Tribunicia, which was 
passed by the comitia under the presidency 
of the tribunus celerum. In later times all 
laws, the origin of which was attributed to 
the time of the kings, were called Leges Re- 
giaey though it by no means follows that they 
were all passed under the presidency of the 
kings, and much less, that they were enacted 
by the kings without the sanction of the cu- 
ries. Some of these laws were preserved and 
followed at a very late period of Roman his- 
tory. A collection of them was made, though 
at what time is uncertain, by Papisius or Pa- 
pirius, and this compilation was called the 
Jus Civile Papirianum or Papisiaiium. 

The second meaning of Lex Regia during 
the kingly period was undoubtedly the same 
as that 01 the Lex Curiata de Imperio. [Impe- 
liiUM. This indeed is not mentioned by any 
ancient writer, but must be inferred from the 
Lex Regia which we meet with under the em- 
pire, for the name could scarcely have been 
mvented then ; it must have come down from 
early times, when its meaning was similar, 
though not nearly so extensive. During the 
empire the curies continued to hold their 
meetings, though they were only a shadow of 
former times ; and after the election of a new 
emperor, they conferred upon him the impe* 
rium in the ancient form by a Lex Curiata de 
/mpcrio, which was now Usually called Lex 
Regia. The imperium, however, which this 
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Regia Lex ccmferred upon an emperw, iwtf 
a very different nature from that whicki 
former times it had conferred upon the kiagi 
It now embraced all the rights and powen 
which the populus Romanus had fcHinenjpot- 
sessed, so that the emperor became what for- 
merly the populus had been, that is, the s(m- 
reign power m the state. A fragment of soch 
a lex regia, conferring the imperiom opoB 
Vespasian, engraved upon a brazen table, ii 
still extant in the Lateran-at Rome. 

RE'MNIA. [Calumnu.1 

REPETUNDA'RUM. [RbpetdrwiI 

RHO'DIA. The Rhodians had a niuitiiK 
code which was highly esteemed. Some of iu 
provisions were adopted by the Roouds, loi 
have thus been incorporated in the maritiiDe 
law of European states. It was not, however, 
a lex in the proper sense of the term. 

RO'SCIA THEATRA'LIS, proposed br 
the tribune L. Roscius Otho, b.c. 67,whidi 
gave the e<}uites a special place at thepohlK 
spectacles m fourteen rows or seats {in (pett- 
ordeeim gradilms sive ordinibus) next to ^ 
place of the senators, which was in the or- 
chestra. This lex also assigned a certao 
place to spendthrifts. The irfirase tedenk 
qwOuordeoim ordinibua is equivalent to having 
the proper census equestris which was f^ 
quired by the lex. There are numerous allu- 
sions to this lex, which is sometimes nmptf 
called the Lex of Otho, or referred to by to 
name. It is supposed by some writers toha^ 
been enacted in the consulship of Cicero, 
B.C. 63. / 

RU'BRIA. The province, of Gallia « 
pina ceased to be a provincia, and became t 
part of Italia, about the year b. c. 43. Who 
this change took place, it was necessary W 
provide for the administration of justice, ii 
the usual modes of provincial administration 
would cease with, the determination of the 
provincial form of government. This was 
effected by a lex, a large part of which, oo a 
bronze tablet, is preserved in the Museum at 
Parma. The name of this lex is not known, 
but it is supposed by some to be the Lex Ro- 
bria. 

RUPI'LIAE LEGES (b.c. 131), were ti; 
regulations established by P. Rupitius, and 
ten legati, for the administration of the pro- 
vince of Sicily, after the close of the first sff- 
vile war. They were made in pursuance ofs 
consultum of the senate. Cicero speaks o 
these regulations as a decretum of KupiliQi< 
which he says they call Lex Rupilia; but it 
was not a lex proper. The powers ovento 
the commissioners by the Lex Julia Munio* 
palis were of a similar kind. 

SACRA'TAE. Leges were property » 
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called which had for their object to make a 
thing or person aacer. 

A lex sacrata miiitaris ia also mentioned by 
Livy. 

SATURA. [Lm, p. 190.] 

SCANTINIA, proposed by a tribune; the 
date and contents are not known, but its ob- 
ject was to suppress unnatural crimes. It ex- 
isted in the time of Cicero. 

SCRIBO'NIA. The date and whole im- 
port of this lex are not known -, but it enacted 
that a right toservitutes should not be acquired 
by usucapion. 

SBMPRONIAE, the name of various laws 
proposed by Tiberius and Caius Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

AoBARiA. In B.C. 133 the tribune Tib. 
Gracchus revived the Agrarian law of Licinius 
[Lbgbs Liciniae] : he proposed that no oue 
should possess more than 500 jugera of the 
public land, and that the surplus land should 
be divided among the poor citizens, who were 
not to have the power of alienating it : he also 
proposed as a compensation to the possessors 
deprived of the land, on which thev had fre- 
quently made improvements, that the former 
possessors shoula have the full ownership of 
500 jugera, and each of their sons, if they nad 
any, half that quantity : finally, that three com- 
missioners {triumviri) should be appointed 
every year to carry the law into effect. This 
law naturally met with the greatest opposi- 
tion, but it was eventually passed in the year 
in which it was proposed, and Tib. Gracchus, 
C. Gracchus, and Appius Claudius were the 
three commissioners appointed under it. It 
was, however, never carried ftilly into effect, 
in consequence of the murder of Tib. Grac- 
chus. Owing to the difficulties which were 
experienced in carrying his brother's agrarian 
law into effect, it w%is again brought forward 
by C. Gracchus, b. c. 123. 

Db Capitb Civktm Romanorum, proposed 
by C. Gracchus b. c. 123 enacted that the 
people only should decide respecting the ca- 
put or civil condition of a citizen. This law 
continued in force till the latest times of the 
republic. 

FsuMBNTARiAy proposod by C. Gracchus 
B. c. 123, enacted tnat com should be sold by 
the state to the people once a month at live- 
sixths of an as for each modius : Livy says 
semissi* et trieiu, that is 6 oz. and 4 oz.=10 oz., 
because there was no coiii to represent the. 
dextariM. [As.] 

JuDiciABiA. [Judex, p. 181J 

MiLiTARis, proposed by C. Gracchus b. c. 
123, enacted that the soldiers should receive 
their clothing gratis, and that no one should 
be enrolled as a soldier under the age of seven- 

k2 
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teen. Previously a fixed sum was deducted 
from the pay for all clothes and arms issued 
to the soldiers. 

Nb quis Judicio circumyenibbtvr, pro* 
posed by C. Gracchus, b. c. 123, punished all 
who conspired to obtain the condemnation of 
a person in a indicium publicum. One of the 
provisions of tne Lex Cornelia de Sicariis was 
to the same effect. 

DBPROviNciisCoNsuLARiBas,propo8edby 
C. Gracchus, b.c. 123, enacted that the senate 
should fix each year, before the comitia for 
electing the consuls were held, the two pro- 
vinces which were to be allotted to the two 
new consuls. 

There was also a Sempronian law concern- 
ing the province of Asia, which probably did 
not form part of the Lex de Provinciis Con- 
sularibus : it enacted that the taxes of thia 
province should be let out to farm by the cen- 
sors at Rome. This law was afterwards re- 
pealed by J. Caesar. 

SEMPRONIA DE FE'NERE, b. c. 193. 
was a plebiscitum proposed by a tribune 
M. Sempronius, which enacted that the law 
{Jiu\ about money lent {pecunia credita) should 
be the same for the Socii and Latini {Sociiac 
nomen Leuinttm) as for Roman citizens. The 
object of the lex was to prevent Romans from 
lending money in the name of the Socii who 
were not bound by the fenebres leges. The 
lex could obviously only apply wittun the ju- 
risdiction of Rome. 

SERVI'LIA AGRA'RIA, proposed by the 
tribune P. S. RuUus in the consulship of Cice- 
ro, B. c. 63, was a ven^ extensive agrarian ro- 
galio. It was successfully opposed by Cicero; 
but it was in substance earned by J. Caesar, 
B. c. 59 [Lex Julia Agraria], and is the lex 
called by Cicero Lex Campana, from the pub- 
lic land called ager campanus being assigned 
under this lex. 

SERVI'LIA GLAU'CIA DE CIHTA'- 
TE. [Repbtundae.] 

SERVI'LIA GLAU'CIA DE REPETUN- 
DIS. [Repbtundae.] 

SERVI'LIA JUDICIA'RIA,B.c.l06. [Ju- 
dex p. 191.1 It is assumed by some writers 
that a lex of the tribune Servius Glaucia re- 
pealed the Servilia Judiciaria two years after 
Its enactment. 

SILVA'NI ET CARBO'NIS. [Lex Pa- 

PIBIA PLaUTIaJ 

SULPI'CIAE, proposed by the tribune P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, a supporter of Marius, b. c. 
68, enacted the recall of the exiles, the distri- 
bution of the new citizens and the libertmi 
among the thirty-five tribes, that the command 
in the Mithridatic war should be taken from 
Sulla and given to Marias^ and that a senator 
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•herald not contract debt to the amount of 
more than 2000 denarii The last enactment 
may have been intended to expel persons from 
the senate who should get in debt. All these 
leges were repealed by Snlia. 

SaLPIXlIA SEMPRO'NIA, i. c. 304. No 
name is given to this lex by Livy, bat it was 
probably propmed by the consuls. It prevent- 
ed the dedicatio of a templum or altar with- 
out the consent of the senate or a majority of 
the tribunes. 

SUMTUA'RIAE, the name of various laws 
passed to prevent inordinate expense (sumtut) 
m banquets, dress, dec. in the states of an- 
tiquity it was considered the duty of govern- 
ment to put a check upon extravagance in 
the private expenses of persons, and among 
the Komans in particular we find traces of 
this in the laws attributed to the kings, and 
in the Twelve Tables. The censore, to whom 
was entrusted the dUdpUna or cura morum, 
punished by the nota censoria all persons guilty 
of what was then regarded as a luxurious 
mode of living; a great many instances of 
this kind are recorded. But as the love of 
luxury greatly increased with the foreign con- 
quests m the republic and the growing w^lth 
of the nation, various leges sumtuanae were 
passed at different times with the object of 
restraining it. These, however, as may be 
supposed, rarely accomplished their object, 
and in the latter times of the republic they 
were virtually repealed. The following list 
of them is arranged in chronological order : — 

Oppia, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius 
in B. c. 215, enacted that no woman should 
have above half an ounce of gold, nor wear 
a dress of different coloura, nor ride in a car- 
riage in the city or in any town, or within a 
mile of it, unless on account of public sacri- 
fices. This law was repealed twenty yeara 
afterwards, whence we frequently nnd the 
Lex Orchia mentioned as the first lex sumtu- 
aria. 

Orchia, proposed by the tribune C. Or- 
chius in b. c. 181, limited the number of 
guests to be present at entertainments. 

Fannia, proposed by the consul C. Fan- 
nius, B. c. 61, limited the sums which were 
to be spent on entertainments, and enacted 
that not more than 100 asses should be spent 
on certain festivals named in the lex, whence 
it is called centutsis by Lucilius ; that on ten 
other days in each month not more than 30 
asses, and that on all other days not more 
than 10 asses, should be -expended ; also that 
no other fowl but one hen should be served 
up, and that not fattened for the purpose. 

DiDiA, passed b. c. 143, extended the Lex 
Fannia to the whole of Italy, and enacted 



that not only those who gave entertainmcBti 
which exceeded in expense what the law barf 
prescribed, but also all who were present ti 
such entertainments, should be liable to the 
penalties of the law. We are not, howerw, 
told in what these consisted. 

LiciNiA, agreed in its chief provisunsw^ 
the Lex Fannia, and was brought forward, 
we are told, that there might be the aufboritj 
of a new law upon the subject, inasmuch as 
the Lex Fannia was beginning to be neg^- 
ed. It allowed 200 asses to he spent on es- 
tertainments upcm marriage days, and oa otber 
days the same as t^e Lex Fannia ; alao, Uiat 
on ordinary days there should not be sened 
up more than three pounds of fresh, and ooe 
pound of salt meat. It was probably passed 
m B. c. 103, 

CoKNBLiA,a law of the dictator Sulla, b.c 
81, was enacted on account of the neglect of 
the Fannian and Licinian laws. Like these, 
it regulated the expenses of entertainoiettti 
Extravagance in funerals, which had bea 
forbidden even in the Twelve Tables, wai 
also restrained by a law of Sulla. 

Abhilia, proposed by the consul Aemilin 
Lepidus, b. c. 78, did not limit the expeosei 
of entertainments, but the kind and quantity 
of food that was to be used. 

Antia, of uncertain date, proposed by in- 
tins Resto, besides limiting the expenses d 
entertainments, enacted that no actual magis- 
trate, or magistrate elect, shonld dine abroad 
anywhere except at the houses of certain per- 
sons. This law however was little obsened ; 
and we are told that Antius never dined out 
afterwards, Uiat he might not see his own lav 
violated. V 

Julia, proposed by the dictator C. Jnlios 
Caesar, enforced the former sumptuary laws 
respecting entertainments, which had Men 
into disuse. He stationed officers in the pro- 
vision market to seize upon all eatables fyt 
bidden by the law, and sometimes sent Ucton 
and soldiera to banquets to take every thing 
which was not allowed by the law. 

Julia, a lex of Augustus, allowed 200 ses- 
terces to be expended upcoi festivals on dies 
profesti, 300 on those of the calends, ides, 
nones, and some other festive dajrs, and 1000 
upon marriage feasts. There was also an 
edict of Augustus or Tiberius, by which » 
much as from BOO to 2000 sesterces were al- 
lowed to be expended upon entertainments, 
the increase being made with the hope (^se- 
curing thereby the observance of the law. 

Tiberius attempted to check extravagance 
in banquets ; ana a senatus-consultum "fm 
passed m his reign for the purpose of restraio- 
mg luxury, wmch foifoade gold viiaes to be 
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employed, except for sacred purposes, and 
also prohibited the use of silk garments to 
men. This sumptuary law, however^ was but 
little observed. Some regulations on the sub- 
ject were also made by Nero and the succeed- 
mg emperors, but they appear to have been 
of little or no avail in checking the increasing 
love of luxury in dress and food. 

TABELLA'RIAE, the laws by which the 
ballot was introduced in voting in the comitia. 
As to the ancient mode of voting at Ron^e, 

see SCFPEAGIUM. 

Gabinia, proposed by the tribune Gabinius, 
B. c. 139, introduced the ballot in the elec* 
tion of magistrates ; whence Cicero calls the 
tabella «tii^« tmeitae libertmtu. 

Cassia^ proposed by the tribune L^ Cassius 
Longinus, b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
thBJudimtmpomdif or cases tried in the comi- 
tia by the whole body of the people, with the 
exception of cases of perduellio. 

Papiria, proposed by the tribune C. Pa{»i- 
rius Carbo, b. c. 131, introduced the ballot in 
the enactment and repeal of lawf. 

Cablia, proposed by C. Caelius Caldus, 

B. c. 1U7, introduced the ballot in cases of 
perduellio, which had been excepted in the 
Cassian law. 

There was also a law brought forward by 
Marius, B. 0. 119, which was mtended to se- 
cure freedom and order in voting. 

TARPE'IA. ATE'RNIA. [AtbbniaTab- 

TERENTIXIA, proposed by the tribune 

C. Terentilius, b. c. 462, but not carried, was 
a rogatio which had for its object an amend- 
ment of the constitution, though in form it 
only attempted' a limitation of the imperium 
eonsulare. This rogatio probably led to the 
eabsequent legislation of the decemviri 

THO'RIA, passed b. o. 121, concerned the 
public land iii Italy as far as the rivers Ru- 
bicon and Macra, or all Italy except Cisalpine 
Oaul,ttMJ public land in the province of Africa, 
the public land in the territory of Corinth, 
and probably other public land besides. It 
relieved a great part of the public land of the 
land-tax {vectigal). Some considerable frag- 
ments of this le» have come down to us, en- 
graved on the back part of the same bronze 
tablet which contained the Servilia Lex Ju- 
diciaria, and on Repetundae. 

TREBCNIA, a plebiscitum proposed by 
L. Treboniua, b. c. 448, which enacted that 
if the ten tribunes were not chosen before the 
comitia were dissolved, those who were elect- 
ed should not fill up the number (co-optore), 
but that the comitia should be continued till 
the ten w«re elected. ^ . .. .. 

TRIBUNITIA. l.Alawpaased in the tunes 
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of the kings under the presidency of the tri- 
bunus celerum, and was so called to distin- 
guish it from one passed under the presidency 
of the king. [Lex Rboia.1 2. Any law pro- 
poeed by a tribune of the plebs. 3. The law 
proposed by Pompey in b. c. 70, restoring to 
the tribunes of the plebs the power of which 
they had been deprived by SuUa. 

TUXLIA DE ATtfRITU. [AmbitusI 

TU'LLIA DE LEGATIO'NE LIBERA. 
[Lboatus, p. 188.] 

VALEHIAE, proposed by the consul P. 
Valerius Publicola, b. c. 506, enacted : 1. That 
whoever attempted to obtain possession of 
royal power should be devoted to the gods, 
together with his substance. 2. That who- 
ever waa condemned by the sentence of a 
magistrate to be put to death, to be scourged, 
or to be fined, should possess the right of ap- 
peal (provocatio) to the people. The patri- 
cians possessed previously the right of appeal 
from the sentence of a magistrate to their 
own council, the curiae, and therefore this 
law of Valerius probably related only to the 
plebeians, to whom it gave the right of appeal 
to the pleoeian tribes, and not to the centu- 
ries. Hence the laws proposed by the Vale- 
rian family respecting the right or appeal are 
alwavs^ spoken of as one of the cnief safe- 
guards m the liberty of the plebs. The right 
of appeal did not extend beyond a mile from 
the city, where unlimited imperium began, to 
which the patricians were just as much sub- 
ject as the plebeians. 

VALE'RIAE ET HORA'TIAE, three la wb 
proposed by the consuls L. Valerius and M. 
noratius, b. c. 449, in the year after the de- 
cemvirate, enacted: 1. That a plebiscitum 
should be binding on the whole people, re- 
specting the meaning of which expression, 
see Plebiscitum. 2. That whoever should 
procure the election of a magistrate without 
appeal should be out-lawed, and might be 
killed by any one with impunity. 3. Renew- 
ed the penalty threatened against any one who 
should harm the tribunes and the a^les, to 
whom were now added the indices sod de- 
cemviri. There is considerable doubt as to 
who are meant by the j%tdicea and decemviri. 

VALE^RIA, proposed by the consul M. Va- 
lerius, b. o. 300, re-enacted for the tMrd time 
the celebrated law of his famliy respecting 
appeal (prwoeatio) from the decision of a ma- 
gistrate. The law specified no fixed penalty 
tor its violation, leavmg the judges to deter- 
mine what the punishment should be. 

VA'RIA. [Majbstas.] 

VATINIA DE PROVrNCIIS, was the 

enactment l^ which Julius Caesar obtained 

I the province of Gallia Cisalpina with Illyri- 
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cum for live years, to which the senate added 
Gallia Transalpina. This plebiscitum was 
proposed by the tribune Vatmius. A Trebo- 
nia Lex subsequently prolonged Caesar's im- 
periuin for five years. 

VATl'NIA. [Repetuwab.] 

VATI'NIA DE COLONIS, under which 
the Latina Colonia [Latinitab] of Novum- 
Coraum in Gallia Cisalpina was planted 
B. c. 59. 

DE VI. [Vis.] 

VIA'RIA. A viaria lex which Cicero says 
the tribune C; Curio talked of; but nothing 
more seems to be known of it Some modem 
writers speak of leges viariae, but there do 
not appear to be any leges properly so callwi. 
The provisions as to roads in many of the 
Agrarian laws were parts of^such leges, and 
had no special reference to roads. 

VI'LLIA ANNA'LIS. [Lbx AnnalisJ 

VOCO'NU., enacted on the proposal of Q. 
Voconius Saxa, a tribunus plebis, b. c. 169. 

One provision of thelex^was, that no per- 
son who should be rated in the census at 
100,000 sesterces {centum miUia aerit) after 
the census of that year, should make any fe- 
male (virginem neve muUerem) his heres. The 
lex allowed no exceptions, even in favour of 
an only daughter. It only applied to testa- 
ments, and therefore a daughter or other fe- 
male could inherit ab intestate to any amount. 
The vestal virgins could make women their 
heredes in all cases, which was the only ex- 
ception to the provisions of the lex Another 
provision of the lex forbade a person, who was 
included in the census togive more in amount, 
in the form of a legacy to any person, than 
the heres or heredes should take. This pro- 
vision secur^ something to the heres or he- 
redes, but still the provision was ineflfectual, 
and the object of the lex was only accom- 
plished by the Lex Falcidia, b. c. 44, which 
enacted that a testator should not give more 
than three fourths in legacies, thus securing 
a fourth to the heres. 

LIBER ij3il3Xiov) a book. The most com- 
mon material on which books were written 
by the Greeks and Romans, was the thin 
coats or rind {libera whence the Latin name 
for a book) of the Egyptian papyrus. This 
plant was called by the Egyptians Byblos 
{l3if(3Xoc)t whence the Greeks derived their 
name ror a book ipi.l32.lov). The papyrus- 
tree grows in swamps to the height of ten 
feet and more, and paper (charta) was pre- 
pared from the thin coats or pellicles which 
surround the plant. The form and general 
appearance of the papyri rolls will be under- 
stood from the following woodcut taken from 
paintings found at PompeiL 




Next to tbe^mpyrus, parchment (mondraai) 
was the most common material for writii^ 
upon. It is said to have been invented ^ 
Eumenes II. king of Pergamus, in conse- 
quence of the prohibition of the export of pv 
pyrus from ^ypt by Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
It is probable, however, that Eumenes in- 
troduced only some improvement in the mas- 
ufacturc of parchment, as H^odotos mext 
tions writing on sj^ins as common in his time, 
and says that the lonians had been accos- 
tomed to give the name of skins {di^Oipaii 
to books. 

The ancients wrote usually on only one 
side of the paper or parchment. The beck 
of the paper, instead of being written upon, 
was usually stained with saffron colour or 
the cedrus, which produced a yellow colour. 

As paper and parchment were dear, it wai 
frequently t^e custom to erase or wash oot 
writing of little importance, and to write upoo 
the paper or parchment again^ which wss 
then called Pcdimpseshu {iraXlfj^nforoc)- 

The paper or parchment was joined tf^ether 
so as to mrin one sheet, and when the woik 
was finished, it was rolled on a staff, whence 
it was called a volumen ; and hencce we have 
the expression eodvere librum. When an au- 
thor divided a work into several books, it was 
usual to include only one book in a volume 
or roll, so that there was generally the same 
number of volumes as of books. 

In the papyri rolls found at He^culan^ 
um, the stick on which the papyrus is rolled 
does not project from the papyrus, but is con- 
cealed hy it. Usually, however, there were 
balls or bosses, ornamented or painted, called 
umbilici or comua^ which were fastened ^ 
each end of the stick and projected from the 
papyrus. The ends of the roll were carefnllT 
cut, polished with pumice-stone and coloured 
black ; they were called the geminae fremia. 

To protect the roll from injury it was fi^ 
quently put in a parchment case, which was 
stained with a purple colour or with the yel- 
low qH the Lutum, 



LIBRA. 

I'he titls of the book (fiMbv, r»d») wu 

Written on n (lUall Btrip of upynu oi psrch- 

LIB£RA-LIA, [UioHrux, p. 120.] 

LI'BERl. [[NSINDI : LllK<TOlJ 

LIBERTUa LIBEHTI'NOa. Freamen 
(UEwn) were sitter Ingcmd [InaaHni] or IM^ 
trtimi. Lilmti'ii were those penoiu wba had 
been released frota legal sanitude. A maou- 
mitlsd slave was LUtrtat (tliat is, lOrmbu) 
with cefarence lj> fain master: with reference 
to the clasa to which he belanged aftei 
umiaaion, he was Lilxrtinia. Respecluig the 
mode in which a slsve waa manuniitted, sod 

At Athens, a liberated sUvo was called 
iirAevScpoc- When manuiuilted he did not 
obtain the citizenship, but was regarded as a 

pay not only the maoidan Ijieraiiiiot'), but a 
ttiobolon in addition to it. His fonnei mas- 
ter became his patron ()rpo<miTijf), lo whom 
he owed CBttsin duties. 

LIBITINA-RII. rFi7iins,p. lei.l 
LIBRA, dim. LIBELLA (oTaBttk'). ■ bat- 
mnca, a pair of acales. The piincipal parts 
of H«B instrument wore: 1. The beam (^Kywn), 
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Danni 

DaiUna . 
Dodrsni . 
Bes or Beatts . . . . 

•eepluni 

Seoiis or SemissiB . . 

Quincunx 

Triens 

Quadrans or Temnclua 



3. Thotv 



called in 
The : 



; TiiXuvr 






without a tongue, being held by a ring or 
othur appendage {IxguJa, iriina), nxed in the 



oied woixicul repret 



The uncial division, which iwa been noticed 
n SBcakinp of the coin Aa, waa alio applied 
the weight. The following table shows 
hs divisions of the pound, with their talue in 
lunces aod graioa, avoirdupoia weight. 
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The diviaions of the ounce are given under 
Umcia. Where the wi»d pondo, or iti abbre- 
viations T. or POND., occur with a simple num- 
ber, the weight underaUjod la the libra. 

The name lOrra was also given to a measure 
of hoin, divided mto twelve equal parts {uii- 
ciai) by lines marked on it, and used for 

LIBRA Rll, the name of slaves, who were 
employed by their masters in writing or copy- 
ing, sometimes called anluptani. They must 
be distinguished from the Scnbae publici, who 
were freemen [Seal Bab], and also from the 
bootieellers [Bini.ioroLi], to both of whom 
this name was also applied. 

LIBRARIES. [BiBLiOTHiCA.] 

LI'BRIPEMS. [U.NCIPIDH.1 

LlBURNA,LIBU'RNiCA, alight vessel, 
lame from the LibaraL 



ihipa of this [ 



leofAcli 



eiperieii 




ffi'-i 




els of a 
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LICTOR, a public officer, w 




ended on 


which w 


Roman magistrates. 


Ihe 


number 








The office of lictoriaaaidtc 






rived by 


Itomulus from the Etrusca 






ent before the magistia 


[«so 


e by one 



also find him called jwim 
The lictora had to in.. ....._ .. ._ 

those who were condeiDned, especially in the 
case of Roman citizena ; for foreigners and 



slaves ware punished b; the Carnifex ; and 



the; also ; 



>rae«t 



in of B decree or judginenl id a 
e liclon likewise coQunanded 



a pa; proper respect t( 



inzout of the way, Ate. 
The hctora were originally chosen from the 
~ lbs. but afterwarda appear to have been 
□eraliy freedmea, probably of. the maglfr 



o\xeal\f, the tiibune> of the plebs never had 
Gcton. nor several of the other mogisttate*. 
Sometimea, howefer, licton were granted to 
persons as a mark of respect or for the sake of 
protection. Thua by a law of the Ttiamiire 
every vestal virgin waa accompanied by a lie- 
tor, whenevei; sle went out, and the honour 

the wives and other female members of the 
Iniperio] family. 
Tberc were also thirty Uclors called Liclera 

meetings became little more than a form, 
their BuSrages were represented by the thirty 

LiMEN. [JiNtA.] 

LINTER, a light boat frequently formed of 
the trunk of a tree, and drawiiig little water. 

LITHOSTRO-TA. [DoiiDe. p. 127.J 

LITRA (iirpal, a Sicilian silver coin equal 
in value to the Aeginelan oboL 

LITURGIES. [Lbitodkoia.] 

LITUUS probably an Etruscan word sig- 
ni^ing nwilflf, 1. The crooked statT home 
by the auguts, with which Ihey divided the 
expanse trf'heaven, when viewed with refer- 







ence to dlvioatioD (tmfiian), hilo regions (rr- 
giana). It is very frequently eihihiled upon 
works of art. The figure in the middle of the 
preceding Qlastrations ii 



ir; Ihet 



cuiplur 



reRomi 






ipetslightlycnrn . . 
tremity. ft diflared both from the biba and 
the arvM, the fonner being straight, while the 
latter was bent louod into a spiial abape. 
Its tones are usuallr chan; leiiied as hanh 
and shrilL 



1 as a carpet, 
BTAE. [EuT 
ING-OLASS. 



11 shaggy blanket. II n 



LOG 1ST A E. 

LOOKING-OL , 

LOOM, [TKLi.l 
LORI'CA (Aipof ), a CD 
vas worn by the heavy- 
mong the Greeks and 

ble bands of steel, or cui 
ut those of generals and 
isted of two yiaXa, t 



led inbntry both 
Romans, The aol- 
iiasses made of Bei- 



uT^f ai;d ^Aidbjrof ai 



LUCERNA. 
nlied to ■ cninM ; ths fanoti on tccount I Among tbi 
f Its leaemblance to tbe vcslea of lith iTienl- frsqnenU; made of cotton, uid u 
IV), the UUsr to th« icalaa of wrp«&ti (^ Sanmtiuii and other naiUwin d 
iatv.i I bom. 



LOTS. [BoBTii.1 

LUCAR. [HinTio.] 

LU-CERES. [Teiidb.] 

LUCERNA Mxtvi) sn oil Um)). The 
Gienki ud Romana orifioBllf uaed caodlai ; 
bat im later time* candlM vera ctueSj eon- 
finad to the houaet of the loner duasa. 
[Ciudili.] Agreit number of ancient tamps 
bu come down to ns ; the greater pari of 
which are made of terra i;atta,bat alao a con- 
aiderable number of bronze. Moet of the 
lampa are of an oral form, and flat upon tbe 
.__ i.;_j| there are frequently iigutea in 









((HBcAnK)bunilinil: 
called mm an obvio' 
foi^ai, hterallT noatr 
iraa also called Mananiyiaw, ui 

•d ooe, two, three, 'or a greatei 



lo the number ofwicka 
aatheMhole 



noizleg, the lamp 




The neat woodcot repres 
DKMt beantifol brmie lamps which h 
been found. Upon it >■ rhc rignreof a 



d(H 



LUDI. 




Xuecraa, Laaipw 

The lamps sometimes hang in chains from 
the ceiling- o( the room, but they genenlUy 
stood upcm a stand. rCANDBLABBUM.I 

LUCTA, LUCTATIO (ttoAj/, irdXaitTfUh 
wahwruoavvtji or KaTafiXiJTiKy)^ wrestHng. 

The Greeks ascribed the invention of wrest- 
ling to mythical personages, and Mercury, the 
god of all gymnastic exercises, also presided 
over wrestnnff. In the Homeric a^ wrest- 
ling was much practised : during this period 
wrestlers contended naked, and only the loins 
were covered with the perizoma {irep^<jfM)r 
and this custom probably remained through- 
out Greece until Ol. 15, from which time the 
perizoma was no longer used, and wrestlers 
fought entirely naked. In the Homeric age 
the custom of anointing the body for the pur- 
pose of wrestling does not appear to have 
been known, but m the time or Solon it was 
quite general, and was said to hare been 
adopted by the Cretans and Lacedaemonians 
at a very early period. After the body was 
anointed, it was strewed over with sand or 
dust, in order to enable the wrestlers to take 
a firm hold of each other. If one combatant 
threw the other down three times, the victorv 
was decided. Wrestling was practised in all 
the great games of the Greeks. The most 
renowned vr'restler was Milon, of Croton. 
[Pancratium.] 

LUDI, the commcm name for the whole 
Tariety of games and contests which were 
held at Rome on Tarious occasions, but chiefly 
at the festivals of the gods ; and as the ludi 
at certain festivals formed the principal part 
of the solemnities, these festivals themselves 
are called judi. Sometimes hidi were also 
'^Id in honour of a magistrate or a deceased 



person, in which case they may be coomiad 
as ludi privatL 

All ludi were divided by the Rorasns kt 
two classes, huU circenses and ludi gcenid^tc- 
cordingly as they were held in the circos « 
in the theatre ; in the latter case they wen 
mostly theatrical representations with tbor 
various modifications ; in the former thej cod* 
sisted of all or of s part of the games earner 
rated in the srticles Qircus aDdGLADiAToiu 
Another division of the ludi into stoit, mpen- 
iivi, and voftvt, is analogous to the divisioo of 
the feriae. [Fbbiab.] 

The supermtendence of the ganoes, and tk 
solemnities connected with them, was in moit 
cases entrusted to the aediles. [Abdilis.] 
If the lawful rites were not observed in tJK 
celebration of the ludi, it depended upon the 
decision of the pontiff whether they were to 
be held again {mstauran) or not An alpha- 
betical list of the principal ludi is subjoined. 
Ludi Apollihabes were instituted atRocpe 
during the second Punic war, after the battle 
of Cannae (212 b. c,)t at the command of u 
oracle contained in the books of the andest 
seer Marcius, in order to obtain Uie aid o( 
Apollo. They were held every year nnder 
the superintendence of the praetor nrbsmn, 
and ten men sacrificed to Apollo, accordiDg 
to Greek rites, a boil with gilt horns and two 
white goats also with gilt horns, and to Li- 
tona a heifer with gilt horns. The |8iDe> 
themselves were held in the Circos Mazimos, 
the spectators were adorned with chaplet;, 
and each citizen gave a contribution towaidi 
defraying the expenses. In b. c. 206, it wai 
ordained that thev should always be celebrated 
on the 6th of July. 
Ludi Auoustal.es. [Augustales.] 
Ludi Capitolini were instituted b.c.387, 
after the departure of the Grauls fttMn Rone, 
as a token of gratitude towards Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, who had saved the capitol m the hour 
of danger. The superintendence of Uie gum 
was entrusted to a college of priests called 
CeoHtolini. 

Ludi CiBCKifSEs, Romani or Maori, wen 
celebrated every year during several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of September, 
in honour of the three great divinities, Jo- 
piter, Juno, and Minerva, or, according to 
others, in honour of Jupiter, Consos, and 
Neptunua Equestris. They were supena- 
tended by the curule aediles. For farther 
particulars see Cibcus. 
Ludi Compitalioii. [Cohpitalia.] 
Ludi Flobalbs. . [Flobalia.] 
Ludi Funbbrbs were games celebrated at 
the funeral pyre of illustrious persons. Sad 
games are mentioned in the very early legeodi 
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of the history of Greece ^d Rome, and they 
continued with various modifications until the 
introduction of Christianity, it was at such 
i a ludus funebris, in b. c. 264* that gladiatorial 
fights were exhibited at Rome for the first 
time, which henceforwards were the most 
essential part in all funeral games. [Ola- 

DIATOBBS.] 

LUDI LiBBBALBS. [DlOlfYSlA.] 

LuDi Mboalbnsbs. [Mboalbsia.1 

LuDi Plbbbii were instituted probably in 
commemoratlcm of the reconciliation between 
the patricians and plebeians after the first se- 
cesti(m to the mons sacer, or, according to 
others, to the Aventine. They were held on 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th of November, and 
were conducted by the plebeian aediles. 

LuDi Sabcularbs, During the time of the 
republic these games were called Ivdi Taren' 
liMt, Tertntmi, or Taurii, and it was not till 
the time of Augustus that they bore the name 
of ItuU saecuiares. 

The names Taremii or Tayrii are perhaps 
nothing but different forms of the same word, 
and of the same root as Tarquinius. There 
were various accounts respecting the cnigin 
of the games, yet all agree m stating that they 
were celebrated for the purnoee of averting 
from the state some great calamity by which 
it had been afflicted, and that they were held 
in honour of Dis and Proserpina. From the 
time of the consul Valerius Poplicola down 
to that of Augustus, the Tarentine games 
were held only three times, and again only 
on certain emergencies, and not at any fixed 
period, so that we must conclude that their 
celebration was in no way connected with 
certain cycles of time isaecula). Not long 
after Augustus had assumed the supreme 
power in the republic, the quindecimviri an- 
nounced that according to their books huU 
taecularet ought to be held, and atlbe same 
time tried to prove from history that in former 
times they had not only been celebrated re- 
peatedly, but almost regularly once in every 
century. 

The festival, however, which was now held, 
wa^ in reality very different from the ancient 
. Tar«[itine games ; for Dis and Proserpina, to 
whom formerly the festival belonged exclu- 
sively, were now the last in the list of the di- 
vinities in honour of whom the ludi saecuia- 
res were celebrated.. The festival took place 
in summer, and lasted for three days and 
three nights. On the first day the games 
commenced in that part of the Campus Mar- 
tius, which had belonged to the last Tarquin, 
from whom it derived its name' Tarentum, 
and sacrifices were ofiered to Jupiter, Juno, 
Neptune, Minerva, Venus, Apollo, Mercury, 
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Ceres, Vulcan, Mars, Diana, Vesta, Hercules, 
Latima, the Parcae, and to. Dis and Proserpi- 
na. The solemnities began at the second 
hour oi the night, and the emperor opened 
them by the river side with the sacrifice oi 
three lambs to the Parcae upon three altars 
erected for the purpose, and which were 
sprinkled with the blood of the victims. The 
lambs themselves, were burnt A temporary 
scene like that of a theatre was erected in the 
Tarentum, and illuminated with lights and 
fires. 

In this scene festive hymns were sung by a 
chorus, and various other ceremonies, together 
Vith theatrical performances, took place. Do- 
ring the morning of the first day the people 
went to the capitol to offer solemn sacrifices 
to Jupiter ; thence they returned to the Ta- 
rentum, to sing choruses in honour of Apollo 
and Diana. On the second day the noblest 
matrons, at an hour fixed by an oracle, assem- 
bled on the Capitol, offered supplications, sang 
hymns to the gods, and also visited the altar 
of Juno. The emperor and the qumdecimviri 
offered sacrifices which had been vowed be- 
fore, to all the great divinities. On the third 
day, Greek and Latin choruses were sung in 
the sanctuary of Apollo by three times nine 
boys and maidens of great beauty whose pa* 
rents were still alive. The object of these 
hymns was to implore the protection of the 
gods for all cities, towns, and officers of the 
empire. One of these hymns was the carmen 
•aoailare by Horace, which was especially 
composed for the occasion and adapted to the 
circumstances of the time. During the whole 
of the three days and nights, games of every 
description were carried on in all file circuses 
and theatres, and sacrifices were offered in 
all the temples. 

The first celebration of the ludi saecuiares 
in the reign of Augustus took place in the 
summer of b. o. 17. 

LoDi Tabbntini or Taubii. [Ludi Sab- 

CULARES V 

LUDUS. [Gladiatorbs, p. 167.1 
LUDUS TROJAE. [Cibcos, p. 82.] 
LUPERCA'LIA, one of the most ancient 
Roman festivals, which was celebrated every 
year, in honour of Luperctis, the god of fertil- 
ity. It was originally a shepherd-festival, and 
hence its introduction at Rome was connected 
wi^h the names of Romulus and Remus, the 
kings of shepherds. It was held every year, 
on the 15th of February, in the Lupercal, 
where Romulu9 and Remus were said to have 
been nurtured by the she- wolf ; the place con- 
tained an altar and a grove sacred to the god 
Lupercus. Here the Luperci assembled on 
the day of the Lupercalia, and sacrificed to 
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the god goats and young dogn. Two youths 
of noble birth were then led to the Luperci, 
and one of the latter touched their foreneads 
with a sword dipped in the blood of the vie- 
tims ; other Luperci immediately after wiped 
off the bloody spots with wool dipped in milk. 
Hereupon the two youths were obliged to 
break out into a shout of laughter. This 
ceremony was probably a symbolical purifi- 
cation of the shepherds. Aiter the sacrifice 
was over, the Luperci partook of a meal, at 
which they were plentifully supplied with 
wine. Tliey then cut the skkis or the goats 
which they nad sacrificed, into pieces : with^ 
some of which they covered parts of their 
body in imitation of the, god Lupercus, who 
was represented half naked and half covered 
with goat skin. The other pieces of the skins 
they cut in the shape g( thongs, and holding 
them in their hands they ran with them 
through the streets of the city, touching or 
striking with them all persons whom mey 
met in their way, and especially women, who 
even used to come forward voluntarily for the 
purpose, since they believed that this cere- 
mony rendered th^m fruitful, and procured 
them an easy deliiwry in chilabearing. This 
act of running about with thongs of goatskin 
w^ a symbolic purification of the land,imd 
that of touching persons a purification of m«i. 
for the words by which this act is designated 
tiTefebruare^nd luttrAre. The goatskin itself 
was called /e6rutim, the festive day die» feb- 
ruata, the month in which it occurred Februa- 
n'tts, and the god himself F«6nm«. 

The festival of the Lupercalia, though it 
necessarily lost its originalimport at the time 
when the Romans were no longer a nation of 
shepherds, was yet always observed in com- 
memoration of the founders of the city. M. 
Antonius, in his consulship, was one of the 
Luperci, and not only ran with them half 
naked and covered with pieces of goatskin 
through the city, but even addressed the 
people in the forum in this rude attire. 

LUPERCI, thejpriests of the god Lupercus. 
They formed a college, the members ot which 
were originally youths of patrician families, 
and which was said to have been institutea 
by S^mnlus and Remus. The college was 
divided into two classes, the one called Fabii 
or Fabianif and the other QuinetUii or QidncH- 
Uani. The office was not for life, but how long 
it lasted is not known. Julius Caesar added 
to the two classes of the college a third with 
the name of Julii or JuUanij and made AntO' 
nius their high-priest. He also assigned to 
them certain revenues (yeciigaUa) which were 
afterwards withdrawn from them. 

LUPUS FEURBUS, the iron wolf used 



LUSTRATIO. 

by the besieged in repelling the attacks of the 
besiegers, and especially in seizing the batter 
ing-ram and diverting its blows. 

LUSTRA'TIO {Kddap(Tic)y was originally 
a purification by aoluticHi in water. But the 
lustrations, of which we possess direct know- 
ledge, are always connected with sacrifices 
and other religious rites, and consisted in the 
sprinkling of water by means of a branch of 
laurel or olive, and at Rome sometimes by 
means of the aspergillum, and in the burning 
of certain materials, the smoke of which was 
thought to have a purifying effect Whenever 
sacrmces were ofn^red, it seems to have been 
customary to carry them around^ the person 
or thing to be purified. Lustrations were 
made in ancient Greece, and probably at 
Rome also, by private individuals when they 
had polluted themselves by any criminal ac- 
tion. Whole cities and states also sometimes 
underwent purifications to expiate the crime 
or crimes committed by a member of the com- 
munity. The most celebrated purification of 
this kind was that of Athens, performed by 
Epimenides of Crete,'afler the Cylonian mas- 
sacre. Purification also took place when a 
sacred spot had been .unhallowed by pro^^me 
use, as Dy bur3rin^ dead bodies in it, as Was 
the case with the island of Deloe. 

The Romans performed lustrations on many 
occasions, on which the Greeks did not thins 
of them ; and the object of most Roman lus- 
trations was not to atone for the commission 
of crime, but to obtain the blessing of the gods 
upon the persons or things wluch were his- 
trated. Thus fields were purified after the 
business of sowing was over, and before the 
sickle was put to the com. [Abvalbs Fba- 
TfiBs.J Sheep were purified every year at 
the festival of the Palilia. All Roman armies 
before they took the field were lustrated, and 
as the solemnity was nrobably always con- 
nected with a review of the troops, the word 
lustratio is also used in the sense of t^ mod- 
em review. The establishment of a new col- 
ony was always preceded by a lustratio vnth 
sofemn sacrifices. The city of Rome itself, 
as well as other towns within its dominion, 
always underwent a lustratio, after they had 
been visited by some great calamity, such aa 
civil bloodshed) awful prodigies, and the like. 
A regular and general lustratio of the whole 
Roman people took place after the completion 
of etery lustram, when the c^sor had nnished 
his census and before he laid down his office. 
This histratio (also called lustram) was con- 
ducted by one of the censors, and held with 
sacrifices (failed Suovttawriliay because the 
sacrifices consisted of a pig (or ram), a sheep, 
and an ox. It took place in the Campus Mar- 
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tini, whtre tbe people astembled for the pur* 
pose. The ascnfiees were carried three times 
aroand the assembled multitude. 

LUSTRUM (from Im, Or. Xova) is properly 
speaking a lustration or purification, and in 
particular tiie purification of the whole Roman 
people performed by one of the censors in the 
Campus Bfartius, after the business of the 
census was over. [Cknsvs; LOstbatio.] 
As this purification took place only once in 
fire years, the word lustrum was also used to 
designate the time between two lustra. The 
first lustrum was performed in ». c. 566, by 
king Servins, after he had completed his cen- 
sus, and it is said to have taken place subse- 
quently every five years, after the census was 
over. The census might be held without the 
lustrum, and indeed two cases of this kind are 
zecordea which happened in b. o. 4S9 and 214. 
In these cases the lustrum was not peifonned 
on account of some great calamities which 
bad befallen, the republic. 

The time when the lustrum took place has 
been very ingeniously defined by Niebuhr. 
Six ancient EUmiuhan years of 304 days each 
were, with the difierence of one day, ecnial to 
fire solar years of 365 days each, or tne six 
ancient years made 1334 days, while the five 
solar years contained 1825 days. The lus- 
trum, or the great year of the ancient Romans, 
was thus a cycle, at the end of which, the be- 
ginning of the ancient year nearly coincided 
with that of the solar year. As the coinci- 
dence, however, was not perfect, a month of 
24 days was intercalated in every eleventh 
lustrum. Now it is highly probable that the 
recurrence of such a cycle or great year was, 
from the earliest times, solemnized with sac- 
lifices and purifications, and that Servius 
TulUus did not introduce them, but merely 
connected them with his census, and thus set 
the example for subsequent ages. 

Many writers of the latter period of the re- 
public and during the empire, use the word 
lustrum for any space of five years, and with- 
out any re^iti to the census, while others 
even apply it in the sense of the Greek peft- 
taeteris or an Olympiad, which contained only 
four years. 

LyRA ^Xi)p<it Lai. fidea), a lyre, one of the 
most ancient musical instruments of the 
stringed kind. The Oreeks. attributed the 
invention of the lyre to Mercury, wha is said 
to have formed the instrument of a tortoise- 
shell, over which he placed gut-strings. The 
name ^itpa, however, does not occur in the 
H(nneric poems, and the ancient l3rre, called 
in Homer phormm* {<^pfiiy^) and cUharia 
{Kl6apic)t seems rather to have resembled 
the ctthara of later times, which was in some 



respects like a modem gmter. Inthecitharm 
the strings were drawn across the bottom, 
whereas in the lyra of ancient times they 
were free on both sides. The lyre is also 
called ;t^Avc or xt^^^»vifj end in Latin fcvdMls, 
because it was made oifa tortoise-shell. 

The lyre had originally three or four strings, 
but after the time of Terpander of Antissa 
(about B. o. 690), who is said to have added 
three more, it was generally made with seven. 
The ancients, however, made use of a vadety 
of Ijrres ; and about the time of Sappho and 
Anacreon several stringed instruments, such 
as magadUf barbikmf and others, were used in 
Oreece, and especially in Lesbos. They had 
been introduced from Asia Minor, and their 
number of strings for exceeded that of the 
lyre, for we know that some had even twenty 
strings, so that they must have more resem- 
bled a modem harp than a Ivre. 

But the lyTa ana cithara had in most cases 
no more than seven strings. The lyre had a 
great and full-sounding bottom, which con- 
tinued as before to be made generally of tor- 
toise-shelly from which the horns rose as from 
the h«Bid of a stag. A transverse piece of 
wood connecting the two boras at or neiur 
their top-ends served to fasten the strings. 




and was called Cvyov, and in Latin trmutU- 
turn. The horns were called ir^x^tc or comua. 
These instraments were often adomed in the 
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most costly manner with gold uid irory. The 
lyre was considered as a more manly instru- 
ment then the cithara,' which, on account of 
its smaller aounding bottom, eKcluded full- 
sounding and deep tones, and was more cal- 
culated for the middle tones. The lyre when 
played stood in an upright position between 
the knees, while the citbara stood upon the 
knees oi the player. Both instruments were 
held with the left hand and played with the 
right*,. It has generally been supposed that 
the strings of these instruments were always 
touched with a little staff called pitctrvm 
{nXificTpov)i but among the paintings discov- 
ered at Herculaneum we find several instan- 
ces where the persons play the lyre with their 
fingers. The lyre was at all times only played 
as an accompaniment to Boa^. 

The Latin name Jidea, whKh was used for 
a lyre as well as a cithara, is probably the 
same as the Greek a^^Jef, which signifies gut- 
string. 

The lyre (cithara or pJiormitue) was at first 
used in the recitations of epic poetry, though 
it was probably not played during the recita- 
tion itself, but only as a prelude before the 
minstrel commenced his story, and in the in- 
tervals or pauses between thie several parts. 
The lyre has given its name to a species of 
poetry called lyric ; this kind of poetry was 
originally never recited or sung without the 
accompaniment of the lyre, and sometimes 
also ot an appropriate dance. 
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MA6ADIS. [Lyra.] 

MAGISTER,wbich contains the same root 
as mag'ia and mag-nu*f was applied at Rome 
to persons possessing various kinds of offices, 
and especially to the leading person in a col- 
legium or corporation [Collboicm]; thus the 
magister sodetatis was the president of the 
corporation of equites, who farmed the taxes 
at Kome. 

MAGISTRATUS was a person^ juri di- 
cundo vraeest. The King wa^ originally the 
sole Magistratus ; he bad all the Potestas. 
On the expulsion of the Kings, two Consuls 
were annually appointed, and they were Ma- 
gistratus. In course of time other Magistratus 
were appointed ; namely, dictators, censors, 
praetors, aediles, tribunes of the plebs, and 
the Decemviri litibus judicandis. The go- 
vernors of provinces with the title of Proprae- 
tor or Proconsul were also Magistratus. 

The word Magistratus contains the same 
element as mag{iater) and fnag{nuB) ; and it sig- 



nifies both the person and the office, as we « 
in the phrase «e magistraiu abdican. 

The aospicia maxima belonged to the cod* 
suls, praetors, and elisors, and the mnn 
anspicia to the other magistratus; scaMd- 
ingly, the ccmsuls, praetors, and censon were 
called Majore*t and they were elected ti the 
ccmiitia o^ituriata; the other magiatrtftts 
were called Mmdres. The former bad ^ 
imperium, the latter had not. The msgitfn^ 
tus were also divided into cumles and thoee 
who were not eurules : ^the magiittratiis co- 
rules were the dictator, c<Hi8nLs, praetors, cen- 
sors, and the curule aediles, who were » 
called, because they had the jus sellae dunlis. 
The magistrates were chosen only from the 
patricians in the early republic, but in coone 
of time the plebeians shared these hoooon, 
with the exception of that of the interrez: 
the plebeian magistratus, properly so called, 
were the plebeian aediles and the tiibooi 
plebis. 

MAJESTAS pretty nearly correspoudt to 
treason in English law ; but all the offiBDces 
included under majestas comprehend mora 
than the English treason. One of the c^fences 
included in majestas was the effecting, aidins 
in, or planning the death of a magistratiu po- 
puli R(Hnani, or of one who had imperium (h 
potestas. Though the phrase crimen maje^ 
fie was used, tl^ complete expreasion w» 
crimen loMOe, tmimmitae, dmimUae, mkaiiM, 
majesttUit, 

The wcNrd majestas, consistently with iti 
relation to mag{mu)^ signifies the magmtode 
or greatness of a thing. Accordingly, Uk 
phrases majestas poptdi jBomofu, imperii mejtf- 
Uuy signify the whole of that which consti- 
tuted the Roman state ; in other words, the 
sovereign power of the Roman state. The 
expression miamere majestatem consequ^tly 
signifies any act by which this majestas is 
impaired, in the republican period the term 
majeata* laeea or mimtta was most commonlf 
applied to cases of a general betraying or sur- 
rendering his army to the enemy, excitiBg 
sedition, and generally b^p bis bad conduct lo 
administration impnrmg the majestas oi tbe 
state. 

The old punishment of majestas was per- 
petual interaiction from fire, and water. In 
the later imperial period, persons of low cob- 
dition were thrown to wild beasts, or buint 
alive ; persons of better condition were simplf 
put to aeath. 

In the early times of the republic, every act 
of a cltisen which was injurious to the state 
or its peace was ctMed perdttelUo, and the of- 
fender (perdueUis) was tried before the popu- 
lus (pofw/i judido), and, if convicted, put to 



The trial for perdueTlio tperdtuIlimU judi-^mn) 
filiated Co the later limes or Ihe republic ; but 

Use, and varioue iegea nere pasBed for tbe pur> 
poae of detBrmining more accurately what 
should be laajeataB. These were a lei Apu- 
leia. ptobably passed m the fifth cansulship of 
HarioB, the exact contenta of which are un- 
known, a lei Varia b. c. nl, a lei Cornelia 
passed by L. Cometiua Sulla, and the li 
Julia, which continued under the empire 
be (he fundamenial enactment on this >a 

ect. This lei Julie is by sotne allribuled ._ 
. JuUus Cseaar. and aaugned to the year 
B. c. 48. 

Under the empire the term majeetaa 
applied to the person of Ihe reigning Caenr. 
and wefindthephiaseamajeslas Augusta, im- 
peratoha, and regia. It waa, howsier, no- 
thing new to apply the term^ to the emperor. 



Uu, but this can hardly be liewed otherwise 

with reference to any of the olBcea nhieh he 
held. 

MALLE'OLUS, a hammer, the tranirerH 
head of which was formed for holding pitch 
and tow, which, having been set on fire, was 
projected alowly.^o that it might not he ei- 
tinguiabrd during its flight, u^Kin hon«e« and 
other bnildingain order toeet them on tire: it 
was therefore commonly used in lieges to- 

MA'-LLEUa,'^ &" MALLEt)LUS (^m- 
ar^fh aivpa, dim. a^ptov), a hammer, amal- 
let. In the hands of Ihe farmer Ihe mallet ol 
wood aerred to break down the cloda {oecare) 
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in alajing cattle, by striking the head, and we 
often read of it as need by the amith upan (he 
anvil. When sovaral men were employed at 
Ihe same anvil it waa a matter of neceasity 
that they should strike in time, and Virgil, 
accordingly, says of the Cyclopes, " inter se 
brachia tollunl in tnunman.^ iGrBrg. iv, 174; 
Am. viii.452.) Thescene which he describes 
is represented in the annexed woodcut, taken 
from an ancient has relief, in which Vulcan. 
Brontes, and Sleropes, are seen forging the 
' ' vhile the thint Cyclops, Pyracmon, 
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blowa thebt.._ _. 

the vessel of water in which ll 
bronze was immersed. 
But besides the employmi 



upon the anvil for making all ordinarr uten- 
sils, the amith wrought with this instrument 
figures which were either small and line, some 
of thsir parts being beaten ai thin aa paper, 
and being in very high relief, aa in the bronzes 
of 9iria,or of coiossal proportiona. being com- 
posed of separate plst«s nveted tcwether. 

MALUS. [Nivn.l 

UANCEPS haatha same relation to Man- 
cipium that Auapei has to Aaspicium. It is 
^rly ?io manu capil. But the word has 
al apecial aigniftcationa. Mancijjea were 
, »hobidalthepnbliclelting8 0f thecen. 
Bors for the purpose of farming any part of the 
public property. Soraetimea the chief of the 
inWicani generally are meanlby ihiaterm.ia 






id then they ahared tl 






irdingljF have diBtinotive namea ac- 
cording to the kind of revenue which they 
mk on leaae, aa lJ*c%aiaai,FBrtilira,Pecaani, 
MANiClPATIO. [Mahciphjm.J 
MANCl-PIUM. MAJJCIPATIO. Theae 
Horda are naed to indicate the Tormal tranafer 
>f the ownership of a thing, and are derived 






tivedlh 



thing took bold of it (mtmtipaJtt dicitur quia 
mnnu rem capiOir). It waB not a simple corpfv 
resl apprehenaion, but one which waa accom- 
panied with certain foimB deacnbed by Gains 
the jurist : — " Mancipatio Ib effected in the 

ice of not less than five witnesses, who 

be Roman citizens and of the age of pu- 
berty (puitrtj), and also in the presence of 

I pair of^brazen acalea, and hence Ib called 

JJbripmt. The purchaser (^ui mancaiioaai- 

" Ukingholdof the thing, says 1 I affirm 

this slave (Aonw) ia mine Ex Jure Quiit- 



SID MANVMISSIO. 

tium. nnd he !■ pnrcluiied bjme 
piece of money (om) idcI braien »c 
then striket the scales wiLli the , 
mODS;, and gvste i} to tbe seller as ■ symbol 
of Ihs price (junri prrtii toco)." Thiai"— '- -' 



transfer applied U 



_ll free peisons . . . 

_ll of which pemone 

thinfis were callsd Ra Jtfmumi ; olber lb 
were called Iftc Mandpi. Lands (pro. — 
mi^t be thne transfened, thuuBh tbe parties 
to the mancipatio were not oa the lands ; but 
all ulher tbin^, nhich were objects of man- 
cipalio, were only tnnsferable in the pre- 
•egce of the parties, because corporeal apptB- 
hmeion was a necessary part of the ceremony. 
The party nholtHnefeued tbe ownership of a 
thjng putauant to these forms was said num- 

£0 dan ; be who thus acquired the owuet- 
p was said nuncrpto acciperi. The verb man- 

Maacipinm may be used aa eqairalent to 
complete ownerslup, and loay thus be opposed 
to wHi and to fivcliu. Sometimes the wotd 
maacipintn signifia a bUto, aa being one of 

MANDATUM. often signiGes aconunaod 
from a superior to an infenot. Under tbe em- 
pire the mandata principum were tbe com- 
nuDds and instrucliona gi«ea to goretnon of 
proTincea and oibers. 

MANITULUg. f EwaciTua, p. HO.] 

MANU-BIAE. rSpoLii.l 

UANDHl-SSIO was the form bj which 
■lares were released from alaiery. There 
were three modes by which this wag effected, 
naitiely.Vindicta, Census, and Testamentam, 
Of these Ihe.mannmiseio by vindicla is pro- 
bably the oldest, and perh^s was odc« the 
onlj mode of manumission, it is mentioned 
by Livy aa in use at an early period ; and, in- 
deed, he Biatea that some persons refer the 
ongin of the Tindleta to the eient which he 
relates, and derive its name from Vindiciaa ; 
tbe latter part, at leaat, of the supposition is 



HATRALIA. 

used for festi __ ___ 

In the case of the census the slave was 
registered by the censors ss a citizen with hi* 
master's consent. The tbiM mode of manu- 
mission was. when a master gare liberty lo ■ 
■iave by his will (tettatnentrnti). 

The act of msnumission established the ra- 
lation of patroijus and iibsrtus between tbs 
manumissor and the manumitted. When 
manumitted by a cHiien, the libertus look the 
pnienomen and the gentile name of Ihemanu- 

the gens of bis patron. To these two names 
he added some other name as a cognomen, 
either some name by which he was pteviously 
known, or some name assumed on the occa- 
sion: thus WB find the names M.TuUiusTiro, 
P. TerenliuaAfer, and other like nsmea. The 
relation between a palionns and libertus la 
stated under Pitkohds, 

Before the year B.C. 311, the lihertini had 
t the suffiagium, but in that year tbe cen- 
r AppiuB Claudiua gave the libertini ■ place 
tbe tribes, and from this time tbe libertini 
bad the suffragium after they were duly ad- 
mitted on the censors' roll. In the year a. c. 
30i, they were placed in the tribus uibanae, 
and not alloweil to perform military senice. 
In the censorship of Tiberius Gracclius, ■. n 
16S, they were placed in one of the Inbuat 
banae, determined by lot. Subsequently, t 
a law of Aemiliua Scaurus, about ~ ~ '*' 
they were restored to the four city ti 
this remained thair condition to the end of tha 
republic, thoiigb various attempts were m ' 
'- give them a better suffrage. 
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rhe ceremony of the 
dicta was as follows :- 



9 by the 
ir brought 

the grounds (eauio) of the intend^ mannmia- 
sion. The lictor of the magiatrataa laid a rod 
ifaiuca) on the head of the slave, accom- 
panied with certain formal words, in which 
tie declared that be was a free man ei inre 

master in the meantime held tha slave, and 
after he had pronoun ' ' ' ' " ' 






HANUS FERREA. [Hirfisd.] 
MARRIAGE. [Miteihokidh.] 
HARSU'PIUM Oiapa^tov, PaXavriuv}, 
apune. ThepureeiUMl 
by the ancients waa com- 



1 1 at the moMb. Hercurr 

1 1 ia ecmmonly isnreaented 

If holding one in his hand, 

f of which the annexed 

woodcut from an intaglio 

in the Stoach collectioa 

MuMphia. tua^ at Berlin praaenta an ex- 

HATBRFAHrLlT^. [UiTRlMOHiua, 

sia.] 

HATBAUA, a festival celebrated at Rom 
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erenr year on thellth of June, in honour of the 
|[odae88 Mater Matuta, whose temple stood 
in the Forum Boariam. It was celebrated 
only by Roman matrons, and the sacrifices 
offered to the goddess consisted of cakes 
baked in pots of earthenware. Slaves were 
not allowed to take part in the solemnities, or 
to enter the temple of the goddess. One slave, 
however, was admitted by the matrons, but 
only to be exposed to a bamiliating treatment, 
for one of the miitrons gave her a Blow <hi the 
cheek, and then sent her away from the tem- 
ple. The matrons On this occasion took with 
them the ^children of their sisters, but not 
their own, held them in their arms, and prayed 
for their welfare. 

MATRON Alii A, a festival celebrated on 
the Kalends of March in honour of Juno Lu^ 
cina. Hence Horace says, " Martiis eadebt 
quid agam Kalendis.*' 

MATRIMONIUM, NUTTIAE, {youocI 
marriage. 1. Geebk. The ancient Greek 
legislators considered the relation of marriage 
as a matter not merely of private, but also of 

1>ublic or general interest. This was particu- 
arly the case at Sparta, where proceedings 
might be taken against those who married too 
late or unsuitably, as well as agains^ those 
who did not marry at all. 

But independent of public considerations, 
there were also private or personal reasons, 
peculiar to the ancients, which made marriage 
an obligation. One of these was the duty in- 
cumbent upon every individual to provide for 
a continuance of representatives to succeed 
himself as ministers of the Divinity ; and an- 
other was the desire felt by almost every one, 
not merely to perpetuate his own name, but 
to leave some one wko might make the cus- 
tomary offeringa-at his grave. We are told 
that with this view childless persons some- 
times adopted children. 

The choice' *of a wife among the ancients 
was but rarely grounded upon affection, and 
scarcely ever could have been the result of 
previous acquaintance or familiarity. In many 
cases a father chose for his son a bride whOm 
the latter had never seen, or compelled him 
to marry for the sake of checking his extra- 
va^nces. 

By the Athenian laws a citizen was not 
allowed to marry with a foreign woman, nor 
conversely, under verv severe penalties, but 
proximity by blood {ayxi<rrela)f or consan- 
guinity ((Tvyycvcta), was not, with some few 
exceptions, a bar to marriage in any part of 
Greece ; direct lineal descent was. 

At Athens the most important preliminary 
to marriage was the betrothal {iyyvijfftc)* 
which was in fact indispensable to the com- 



plete validity of a marriage contract. It was 
made by the natural or legal guardian {6 kv- 
piot) of the bride elect, and attended by the 
relatives of both parties as witnesses. The 
wife's dowry was settled at the betrothal. 

On the day before the gamo*^ or marriage, 
or sometimes on the day itself, certain sacri- 
fices or offerings {irporiXeia ydfiov or ttoo' 
ydfieia) were made to the g6ds who presiaed 
over marriage. Another ceremony of almost 
general observance on the wedding day, was 
the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom 
in water fetched from some particular fount- 
ain, whence^ as some think, the custom of 
placing the figure of a Xovrf)o66po^ or *hwater 
carrier" over the tombs of those who died 
unmarried. After these preliminaries, the 
bridtf was generally conducted from her 
father's to the house of the bridegroom at 
nightfall, in a chariot {i<y hfid^ri^) drawn by a 
pair of mules or oxen, and furnished with a 
kind of couch {kXivI^) as a seat. On either 
side of her sat tne bridegroom and one of his 
most intimate friends or relations, who from 
his ofllce was called the paranymph (Tropd- 
wfi^C or wfn^evTi^() ; but as he rode in the 
carnage {dxrff^o) ^ith the bride and bride- 
groom, he was sometimes called the ndpoxo^. 

The nuptial procession was probably accom* 

Eanied, according to circumstances, by a num- 
er of persons, some of whom carried the nup- 
tial torches. Both bride and bridegroom (the 
former veiled) were decked out in their best 
attire, with chaplets on their heads, and the 
doors of their houses were hung with festoons 
of ivy and bay. As the bridal procession 
moved along, tlie hymenaean song was stng 
to the accompsoiiment of Lydian flutes, even 
in dden times, as beautifully described by 
Homer, and the married pair received the 
greetings and congratulations of those who 
met them. After entering the bridegroom's 
house, into which the bride was probably con- 
ducted by his mother, bearing a lighted torch, 
it was cueltomary to shower sweetmeats upon 
them {KaraxO<tiJLaTa)y as emblems of plenty 
and prosperity. 

Alter this came the nuptial feast, to which 
the name gamot was particularly applied ; it 
was generfdly given in the house of the bride- 
groom or his parents; and besides being a 
festive meeting, served other and more import- 
ant purposes. There was no public rite, 
whether civil or religious, connected with the 
celebration of marriage amongst the ancient 
Greeks, and therefore no public record of its 
solemnization. This deficiency then ' was 
supplied by the marriage feast, for the guests 
were of course competent to prove the fact of 
a muriage having taken place. To this feast, 
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contrary to the usual practice amongst the 
Greeks, women were invited as well as men ; 
but they seem to have sat at a separate table, 
with the bride still veiled amongst them. At 
the conclusion of this feast, she was conduct- 
ed by her, husband into the bridal chamber ; 
and a law of Solon required that on entering 
it they should eat a quince together, as if to 
indicate that their ccmversation ought to be 
sweet and agreeable. The song called the 
EvUhalandum was then sung before the dcxxs 
of the bridal chamber. , 

The day after the marriage, the first of the 
Iwide's residence in her new abode, was called 
the epandia (iTrav^a) ; on which their friends 
sent the customary presents to the newly 
married couple. On another day, the apauUa 
(dTTOvAia), perhaps the second after marriage, 
the bridegroom left his house, to lodge apart 
from his wife at his father's-in-law. Some of 
the presents made to the bride by her husband 
and friends were called anacalypteria (avcuca- 
XviTTypia), as being ^iven on the occasion of 
the bride first appeanng unveiled : they were 
probably given on the epauliay or day after the 
marriage. Another ceremony observed after 
marriage was the sacrifice which the husband 
offered up on the occasion of his bride being 
registered amongst his own phratores. 

The above account refers to Athenian cus- 
toms. At Sparta the betrothal of the bride by 
her father or guardian (Kvpiog) was requisite 
as a preliminary of marriage, as well as at 
Athens. Another custom peculiar to the 
Spartans, and a relic of ancient times, was 
the seizure of the bride by her intended hus- 
band, but of course with the sanction of' her 
parents or guardians. She was not, however, 
immediately domiciled in her husband's house, 
but cohabited with him for some time clandes- 
tinely, till he brought her, and frequently her 
mother also, to his home. 

The Greeks, generally spesking, enter- 
tained Uttle regard for the female character. 
They considered women, in fact, as decidedly 
inferior to men, qualified to discharge only the 
subordinate functions in life, and rather ne- 
cessary as helpmates than agreeable as com- 
panions. To these notions female education 
for the v^ most part corresponded, and in fact 
confirmed them ; it did not supply the elegant 
accomplishment and refinement of manners 
which permanently engage the afifections 
when other attractions have passed away. 
Aristotle states, that the relation of man to 
woman is that of the governor to the subject ; 
and Plato,<that a woman's virtue maybe sum- 
med up in a few words, for she has only to 
roanagfe the house well, keeping what there 
is in it, and obeying her husband. Among the 



Dorians, hofwerer, and eq>eciaUy at Spiit^ 
women enjoyed much more estimatiiOB tfat 
in the rest of Greece. 

2. Roman. A legal Roman marriage vii 
called justae nuptiae^ ju»tum fnatrmommi, » 
being conformable to ju* (civile) or to bw. i 
legaT marriage was either Cum convemtiarnvr 
ortf m manum vtn, or it was without Uiis ca^ 
ventio. But both forms of marriage agreed ■ 
this : there must be connubium b^vreen ti» 
parties, and consent. The legal conseqpeocei 
as to the power of the father over his auMm 
were the same in both. 

Cormulmim is merely a term which compn* 
hends all the conditions of a legal muritfe 
Generally it may be stated, that there ^ 
<mly connnbium between Roman citizens ; tk 
cases in which it at any time existed betwoi 
parties not both Roman citizens, were ezaf- 
tions to the general rule. Originally, or S 
least at one period of the republic, there «a 
no connubium between the patricians uidtbf 
plebeians ; but this was altered by the La 
Canuleia (b. c. 445), which allowed coonnbh 
um between persons of those two classes. 

There were various degrees of consaogms- 
ity and affinity, within which there was d0 
connubium. 

An illegal union of a male and femak. 
though aiecting to be, was not a marriage: 
the man had no legal wife, and the chil^ 
had no legal father : cons^uently they wen 
not in the power of their reputed father. 

The marriage Cwn converuione di^red froa 
that Sint conventionefin the relationship whki 
it effected between the husband and the wtfe; 
the marriage cum canventione was a necessvy 
condition to. make a woman a matafamiim. 
By the marriage cum canventione, the wife 
passed into the farailia of her husband, and 
was to hinr in the relation of a daughter, oi, 
as it was expressed, in manum. convenit. In 
the marriage sine conventione, the wife's re- 
lation to her own familia remained as before, 
and she was merely uxor. " Uxor," says Ciw- 
ro, " is a genus of^ which there are two spe- 
cies ; one is materfamiliof, quae m mamtm cm- 
venit ; the other is uxor only.*' Accordingij, 
a materfamilias is a wife who is in Manu, aod 
in the familia of her husband. A wife not ia 
manu was not a member of her husband's ft 
milia, and therefore the term could not appij 
to her. Matrona was properly a wife not ii 
manu, and equivalent to uxor; and she mi 
called matrona before she had any children. 
But these words are not always used in tboe 
their original and pro})er meanings. 

It does not appear that any forms were I^ 
quisite in the marriage sine conventione ; vd 
apparently the evidence of such marriage im 
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cobibilation matrimonii causa. The matri- 
momi causa might be proved by various kinds 
of evidence. 
^ in the case of a marriage cum conventicme^ 
there were three forms: 1. UstUi % Faneumy 
and 3. Coemptia. 

1. Marriage was effected by usus, if a woman 
lived with a man for a whole year as his wife ; 
and this was by analogy to . usucaption of 
movables generally, in whicK usus for one 
year gave ownership. The law of the Twelve 
Tables provided that if a woman did not wish 
to come into the manus of her husband m 
this manner, she should abeekit herself from 
him annually for three nights {trinoctium) and 
so break the usus of the year. 

2. Farreum was a form of marriage, in which 
certain words were used in the presence of 
ten witnesses, and were accompanied by a 
certain religious ceremony, in which panis 
farreus was employed ; and hence this form 
of marriage was also called cov^arreatio* It 
appears that certain priestly offices such as 
that of Flamen Dialis, could only be held by 
those who were born of parents who had been 
married by this ceremony {confarreatiparentes). 

3. Coemptio was effected by mancipatio, 
and consequently the wife was in mancipio. 
[MANCiPiuif.] A woman who was cohabit- 
ing with a man as uxor, might come into his 
manus by this ceremony, in which case the 
coemptio was said to be matrimonii cau^, 
and she who was formerly uxor became apud 
maritum fiUae loco. 

Sporisalia were not an unusual preliminary 
of marriage, but they were not necessary. 
The sponealia were an agreement to marnr» 
made m such form as to give each party a 
right of action in case of non-performance, 
and the ofi'ending party was condemned in 
such damages as to the Judex seemed just. 
The woman who was promised in marriage 
was accordingly called sponsa^ which is equi- 
valent to promissa ; the man who was en- 
gaged to marry was called tponaus^ The spon- 
satia were of course not binding, if the par- 
ties consented to waive the contract. Some- 
times a present was made by the future hus- 
. band to the future wife by way of earnest 
(orrAo, arrha apotuaiUia)^ or, as it was called, 
propter nuptitu donatio. 

The consequences of marriage were — 
1. The power of the father over the chil- 
dren of the marriage, which was a completely 
new relation, an effect indeed of marriage, 
but one which had no influence over the re- 
lation of the husband and wife. [Patbia Po- 

TBSTAS.] 

, . 2. The liabilities of either of the parties to 
' the punishments affixed to the violation of 



the marriage union. [Adulteridm; Divor- 
tiumJ 

3. The relation of husband and wife with 
respect to property. [Dos.] 

When marnage was dissolved, the parties 
to it mi^rht marrv again; but opinion con- 
sidered It more decent for a woman not to 
marry again. A woman was required by 
usage {mos) to wait a year before she con- 
tracted a second marriage, on the pain of 
infomia. 

It remains to describe the customs and 
rites which were observed by the Romans 
at marriages. After the parties had agreed 
to marry and the persons in whose potestas 
they were had consented, a meeting of 
friends was sometimes held at the house of 
the maiden for the purpose of settling the 
marriage-contract, which was written on 
tablets, and signed by both parties. The 
woman after she had promised to become 
the wife of a man was called sponsa, pacta, 
tUctOf otr sperata. It appears that, at least 
during the imperial period, the man put a 
ring on the finger of his betrothed, as a pledge 
of his fidelity. This ring was probably, like 
all rings at this time, worn on the left hand, 
and on the finger nearest to the smallest. 
The last point to be fixed was the day on 
which the marriage was to take place. 

The Romans believed that certain days 
were unfortunate for the performance of the 
marriage rites, either on account of the reli- 
gious character of those days themselves, 
or cm account of the days by which they 
were followed, as the woman had to perform 
certain religious rites , on the day after her 
wedding, which could not take place on a 
dies ater. Days not suitable for entering 
upon matrimony were the calends, nones, and 
ides of every month, all dies atri, the whole 
months of May and February, and a great 
number of festivals. 

On the wedding-day, which in the early 
times was never fixed upon without consult- 
ing the auspices, the bride was dressed in a 
long white robe with a purple fringe, or adorned 
with ribands. This dress was called tunica 
recta, and was bound round the waist with a 
girdle {corona, cingvlum^ or zona), which the. 
husband had to untie m the evening. The 
bridal veil, called flammeitm, was of a bright 
Yellow colour, and her shoes likewise. Her 
hair was divided on this occasion with the 
point of a spear. 

The bride was conducted to the house of 
her husband in the evening. She was taken 
with apparent violence from the arms of her 
mother, or of the person who had to give her 
away. On her way she was accompanied 
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by three boyi dressed in the prtetexta, and 
whose fathers and mothers were still -alive 
ipairinu el nuUrimi), One of them carried 
before her a torch of white thorn {tpina), or^ 
according to others, of pine wood ; the two 
others walked by her side, supporting her by 
the arm. The bride herself carried a distaff 
and a spindle, with wool. A boy called 
camillus carried in a covered vase {cumerai 
cumerunif or camillum) the so^^dled utensils 
of the bride and playthings for children {ere- 
pundia). Besides these persons who officiated 
on the occasion, the procession was attended 
by a numerous train of friends, both o£ the 
bride and the bridegroom. 

When the procession arrived at the house 
of the bridegroom, the door of which was 
adorned with garlands and flowers, the bride 
was carried across the threshold by pnmubi, 
i. e. men who had been married to only one 
woman, that she might not knock against it 
with her foot, which would have been an evil 
omen. Before she entered the house, she 
wound wool around the door-posts of her new 
residence, and anointed them with lard {admg 
smllus) or wolfs fat (adfps Ivpinus). Tne 
husband received her with fire and water, 
which the woman had to touch. This was 
either a symbolic purification, or a symbolic 
expression of welcome, as the interdicere 
aaua et igni was the formula for banishment. 
The bride saluted her husband with the 
words: ubi tu CaitUi eg^o Caia. After she 
had entered the house with distaff and spin- 
dle, she was placed upon a sheep-skin, and 
here the keys of the nouse were delivered 
into her hands. A repast {coena nuptiaUs) 
given by the husband to the whole train df 
relatives and friends who accompanied the 
bride, generally concluded the solemnity of 
the day. Many ancient writers mention a 
very popular song, Talasiut or TalassiOf which 
was sung at weddings ; but whether it was 
sung during the repast or during the proces- 
sion is not quite clear, though we may infer 
from the story respecting the origin of the 
song, that it was sung whilst the procession 
was advancing towards the house of the hus- 
band. 

It may easily be imagined that a solemnity 
like that of marriage did not take place among 
the merry and humorous Italians without a 
variety of jests and railleries, and Ovid men- 
tions obscene songs which were sung before 
the door of the bridal apartment by girls, after 
the company had left. These songs were 
probably'the old Fescennina [Fbscbnnina], 
and are frequently called JSpUhalamia. At 
the end of the repast the bride was conducted 
by matrons who had not had more than oq« 



husband (prom&oe), to the lectus genialit is 
the atrium, which was <m this occasion m^^ 
nificentlv adorned and strewed with flowers. 
On the rollovnng day the huslmnd sometimes 
gave another entertainment to his friends, 
which was cabled repoUa, and the woman, 
who on this day undertook the management 
of the house of her husband, had to perform 
certain religious rites ; on which account, as 
was observed above, it was necestery to select 
a day for the marriage which was not followed 
by a dies ater. T hese rites probably consisted 
m sacrifices to the Dii Penates. 

The positioQ of a Roman woman after 
marriage was very different from that of a 
Greek woman. The Roman presided over the 
infhole household ; she educated her children, 
watched over and preserved the honour of the 
house, and as the mater&milias she shared 
the honours and jre^iect shown to her hus- 
band. Far from being confined like the Greek 
women to a distinct apartment, fiie Roman 
matron, at least during the better centuries 
of the republic, occupied the most important 
part of the house, the atrium. 

MASKS. rPsBsoNA.] 

MAUSOLfi'UM. [FuNCS, p. 163.1 

MASTS OF SHIPS. CAktbnna; Na- 

TIS.] 

MEALS, Greek, [Dbipnon]; Roman, 

[COBNA.I 

MEASURES of length [Pics; Jugbruii]; 
of capacity, [Mbtkbtbs ; MBniMNUs ; Mo- 
niDs * Sbxtaricts 1 

MEDIMNUS (it^dtxivor), the principal dry 
measure of the Greeks. It was used espe- 
cially for measuring com. The Attic medun- 
nus was equal to six Roman modii. 

The medinnus contained 11 galls. 7.1456 
pints, Eng. It was divided into the following 
parts: — 
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of which the ;f otvtf , ^Amyf, and kotvXij, and 
their further subdivisions, were common to 
the dry and fluid measures, but the rocvcf was 
of different sizes. [Mbtbbtbs ; Chobniz ; 
Xbstbs; Cottla.] 

MEGALE'SIA, MEGALE'NSIA, or ME- 
GALENSES LUDI, a festival with games, 
celebrated at Rome in the month of April and 
in honour of the great mother of the gods 
(CybeU, fieydXif dedg, whence the fiestival de- 
rived its name). The statue of the goddess 
was brouffht to Rome from Pessinus in b. c. 
203, and the day of its armal was sdemiiixed 



MENSA. 

with a magnificent procession, lectisteraia, 
and games, and great numbers of people car* 
ried presents to the ^dess on tne Capitol. 
The regular celebration of the Megalesia, 
however, did not begin till twelve years later 
(b. c. 191), when the temple, which had been 
vowed and ordered to be built in b. c. 203, was 
completed and dedicated by M. Junius Brutus. 
The festival lasted for six days, be^nnin^ on 
the 4th of April. The season of this festival, 
like that of the whole month in which it took 
place, was full of general rejoicings and feast- 
ing. It was customary for the wealthy Ro- 
mans on this occasion to invite one another 
mutually to their repasts. 

The games which were held at the Mega- 
ie«ia were purely scenic, and not circenses. 
They were at first held on the Palatine, in 
front of the temple of the goddess, but after- 
wards also in the theatres. The day which 
Was especially set apart for the performance 
of scenic plays was the third of the festival. 
Slaves were not permitted to be present at the 
ffames, and the magistrates appeared dressed 
m a purple toga and praetexta, whence the 
proverb, ourpvra Megalensis. The games were 
under the superintendence of the curule 
aediles, and we know that four of the extant 
plays of Terence were performed at the Me- 
galesia. 

MEMBRA'NA. fLiBBB.] 

MENSA (Tp^TTe^a), a table. The simplest 
kind of table was a round one with three legs, 
called in Greek Tplirovc- It is shown in the 
drinking scene painted on the wall of a wine 
shop at Pompeii, and is represented in the 
annexed woodcut. Tables, however, must 
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MensK, Table. 

usually have had four legs, as the etymolo^ 
of TpdntCot the common word for table, indi- 
cates. For the houses of the opulent, tables 
were made of the most valuable and beautiful 
kinds of wood, especially of maple, or of the 
citrus of Africa, which was a species of cy- 
press or juniper. 

As the table was not large, it was usual to 
place the dishes and the various kinds of meat 



upon it, and then to bring it thus furnished 
to the place where the guests were recUning 
On many occasions, indeed, each guest either 
had a small table to himself, or the companv 
was divided into parties of two or three, with 
a separate table for each party, as is distinctly 
represented in the cut under Symposium. 
Hence we have such phrases as mensam ap- 
ponere or opponere, and mensam auferre or re- 
movere. 

The two principal courses of a deiptum and 
coenaj or a Greek and Roman dinner, were 
called respectively irpoTij rpdire^af devrepa 
Tpdire^ctj and mensa prima., mensa secimM* 
[Cobna; DeipnonJ 

MENSA'RIl, MENSULA'RII, or NUMTJ- 
LA^RII, a kind of public bankers at Rome 
who were appointee! by the state ; they were 
distinct from the argentarii, who were com- 
mon bankers, and did business on their own 
account. [Argentarii.] The mensarii had 
their tables or banks {mensae) like ordinary 
bankers, in the forum, and in the name of the 
aerarium they offered ready money to debtors 
who could give security to the state for it. 
Such an expediency was devised by the state 
only in times of great distress. The first time 
that mensarii iqvinqueviri mensarii) were ap- 
pointed was in b. c. 352, at the time when 
the plebeians were so deeply involved in debt^ 
that they were obliged to borrow money from 
new creditors in order to pay the old ones, 
and thus ruined themselves completely. On 
this occasion they were also authorized to or- 
dain that cattle or land should be received as 
payment at a fair valuation. With the ex- 
ception of this first time, they appear during 
the time of the republic to have always been 
triumviri mensarii. One class of mensarii, how- 
ever, (perhaps an inferior order), the mensula- 
rii or numulariiy seem to have been perma- 
nently employed by the state, and these must 
be meant when we read, that not only the 
aerarium but also private individuals, deposi- 
ted in their hands sums of money wluch they 
had to dispose of. 

MENSIS. [Calendarium.] 

MERENDA. [Coena.] 

METAE. rCiRCDs, p. 80.] 

METALLXJM. [Vectioalia.] 

METOICI (jjieroiKOi), the name by which, 
at Athens and in other Greek states, the resi- 
dent aliens were designated. They must be 
distinguished from such strangers as made 
only a transitory stay in a place, for it was a 
characteristic of a metoicu*^ that he resided 
permanently in the city. No city of Greece 
perhaps had such a number of resident aliens 
as Atnens, since none afforded to strangers 
so many facilities for carrying on mercantile 
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business or a more agreeable mode of living. 
In the census instituted by Demetrius Pha- 
lareus (b. c. 309), the number of resident aliens 
at Athens was 10,000, in which number wo- 
men and children were probably not included. 
The jealousy with which the citizens of the 
ancient Greek republics kept their body clear 
of intruders, is also manifested in their regu- 
lations concerning aliens. However long thev 
might have resided in Athens, they were al- 
ways regarded as strangers, whence they are 
sometimes called ^ivoi, and to remind them 
of their position, they had on some occasions 
to perform certain degrading services for the 
Athenian citizens [Hydsiaphobia]. These 
services were, however, in all probability not 
intended to hurt the feelings of the aliens, but 
were simply acts symbolical of their relation 
to the citizens. 

Aliens were not allowed to acquire landed 
property in the state they had chosen for their 
residence, and were consequently obliged. to 
live in hired houses or apartments. As they 
did not constitute a part of the state, and were 
yet in constant intercourse and commerce 
with its members, every alien was obliged to 
select a citizen for his patron (irpj>aTdnj^f 
who was not only the mediator between them 
and the state, through whom alone they could 
transact any legal business, whether private 
or public, but was at the same time answer- 
able {kyyuij-rifg) to the state for the conduct 
of his chent. On the other hand, however, 
the state allowed the aliens to carry on all 
kinds of industry and commerce under the 
protection of the law ; in fact, at Athens nearly 
all business was in the hands of aliens, who 
on this account lived for the most part in the^ 
Peiraeeus. 

Each family of aliens, whether they availed 
themselves of the privilege of carrying on any 
mercantile business or not, had to pay an 
annual tax (jieroiKiov or ^eviKo) of twelve 
drachmae, or if the head of the family was a 
widow, of only six drachmae. If aliens did 
not pay this tax, or if they assumed the right 
of citizens, and probably also in case they re- 
fused to select a patron, they not only forfeit- 
ed the protection of the state, but were sold 
as slaves. Extraordinary taxes and liturgies 
{elg^opal and Xetrovpyiat) devolved upon 
aliens no less than upon citizens. The aliens 
were also obliged, like citizens, to serve in the 
regular armies and in the fleet, both abroad 
and at home, for the defence of the city. 
Those aliens who were exempt from the bur- 
thens peculiar to their class were called iso- 
teles (ZcToreXetf ). They had not to pay the fie- 
toIklov (dre^ta /leToiKlov)^ weye not obliged 
to choose a irpofTTdrrjCt and in fact enjoyed 
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MIMUS. 

all the rights of citizens, except tboae tii 
political nature. Their condition was teran 
laoTiXeia* and l&bizoXLrela. 

METRE'TES (jierp^-nfc)* the prindpij 
Greek liquid measure. The Attic meti^ 
was equal in capacity to the i|inphora,c» 
taining 8 galls. 7.365 pints, EnglidL [Ai* 
PHOKA.] It was divided into 

^iKepdfiia, each = 
12 xovc 
48 rolviKEC 
72 ^effTai 
144 KonuXai 

[SeeCHous; Choenix; Xbstbs; Cottlli 
METROPOLIS. rCoLONLA, p. 100] 
MILIA'RE, MlLLlA'RIUM, or MILLE 
PASSUUM (/uA£ov), the Roman mile, coo 
sisted of 1000 paces (passus) of 5 feet ead, 
and was therefore = 5000 feet. Taking the 
Roman foot at 11.64d6 English inches [Pes} 
the Roman mile would be 1618 English yards. 
or 142 ^rds^ less than the English statute 
mile. The most common term for Uie nuJe 
is mille jKusuum^ or only the initials H. P.; 
sometimes the word passtnon is omitted. Tlx 
Roman mile contained 8 Greek st^a. 

The mile-stones along the Roman roadi 
were called milUaria. They were also called 
lapides ; thus we have ad tertium U^ridem (or 
without the word lapidem) for 3 miles fsm 
Rome. Augustus erected a gilt pillar in tb 
Forum, where the principal roads terminated, 
which was called millicarium auretan ; but tl» 
miles were not reckoned ifrom it, but from tl^ 
gates of the city. Such central marks appetr 
to have been common in the principal cities 
of the Roman empire. The * 'London stODe' 
in Cannon-street is supposed to have marked 
the centre oi the Roman roads in Britain. 

MIMUS (juuoc)^ the name by which, id 
Greece and at Rome, a species of the drama 
was designated, though the Roman mimos 
differed essential^ from the Greek. 

The Greek mimus seems to have originated 
among^ the Greeks of Sicily and soathern 
Italy, ^nd to have consisted ori^^inally of ex- 
temporary representations or imitations of 
ridiculous occuYrences of common life at cer- 
tain festivals. At a later period these rode 
representations acquired a more artistic foim, 
which was brought to a high degree of per- 
fection by Sophron of Syracuse (about i.e. 
420). He wrote his pieces in the popular 
dialect of the Dorians and .a kind of rhythmical 
prose. 

Among the Romans the word mimus wu 
applied to a species of dramatic plays as wefi 
as to the persons who acted in them. It is 
certain that the Romans did not derive their 



mimus rrom the Greeks in southern Italy, 
but that it wa» of native growth. ThcGreoh 

lu)io^ wsB never applied to an actor, but if 
uaed of a person it signilied one who made 
Etiinaces. The Roman mimes were imila- 
liona of foolish and moBtiy indecent occur- 
rencna, and Bcarcely differed trom comedy 
except in conaislinE more of geetures and 
mimicij than of spoken dialogue. Al Itome 
•uch mimea aeem originally to have been ei- 
hibiled al funerals, wl --- 
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release the soldiers from the military oath (•»• 
cranwnnim) which they had laken on etileniig 

During the time of the republic and the earlier 

ply signified to release from the military oath, 
—ithoul implymg that this was done cum ig- . 
sminia ; but doring the latter period of the 
npire, il is almost eiclnsively applied to sol- 
ers dismissed cum ignominia. 
MISSIO. [GLiDUTOKie. p. 167.] 
MITRA, {/krpa). I. An eastern head- 
dress, sometime* spoken of u cbancteiutic 



r their leader, 



several mimi, one of Iham. 
was called arcAinunu.. 

These coarse and indect , . 
bad greater channs for the Romans than the 
regular drama. They were perfbnned on tba 
stage as farces after tragedies, and during 
the empire they gradually supplanted the 
place of the Alellanse. It was peculiar to 



masks, the cothurnos, nor the Boccus,whe[iCB 
they are eomelimes called plahioedes. 

MINA. ITalintom.] 

MINES. IVicTiaALii.] 

MINOR. [CttKWoB ; lNrANs.1 

MINT. [MoNBTt.l 

MIRMILLO'NES. [GLiDllTORBS 

Mi'SSIO, the technicel term used by the 
Romans to express the dismissal of soldiers 
from service in the army. There were three 

was given to soldiers who had served the le- 

which was granted to soldiers who could no 
longer beai the fatigue of military service on 
account of ill health ; and 3. JVuiio igwmini- 
(w, by which a man was excluded from the 
service in the army for crime or other bad 

As regards the nu'in'o hmttia, it was granted 
by the law to every soldier who bad attained 
the age of 46, or who had taken part in EO 
campaigna, and to every horseman who had 
served in ten campaigns. The legitimate 
time of service was called legitima itipfTidia^ 

The muf to ignomnuoia or cwn ignominia was 
inHicted as a punishment not only upon Indi. 



in soldiers. In dismissing soldiers for 
bad conduct, it was geiierallf eipressed that 
they were sent away mm i^jtaimniar ' '^ 



tionod, though it was onderst 
In all caas* of 



t eiprassly men 
itood as a matte 



of the Phrygians. It was also the name of 
head.band or head-dress worn by Greek 
omen, which was made of close materials. 
: must be distinguished from the Kmpv^aio^, 
r rtricuJutn, made of net. [Riticulum.] 2. 
.belt. [Zona.] 
MO'DIUS, the principal drymeasure of the 

, iiOTa."aml thBre?ore contained one gall. 7.8576 
pints English. It was divided into 
2 semimodii, or senwdii, each = 7.9288 

16 sextarii „ -Mil 

33 heminac .... „ 4855 

64 quartarii ,. .3477 

128 acelabula .1238 

192 cyathi .0825 

768 lingulae „ .0260 

The modius vias one-sixth ol the medim- 

MONETA, the mint, di the place whoro 
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firsleppointedi ^ 
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f WB9 not e pnvilBge 
leiciuBiielrtolhettate. The 
the time of the republic moatljr 
I of private iadividiiaiB; and It 
It every Roman citizen had the 

hii own gold and ailver coined 
tiiini, and under Iha a u peri 

officer*. Slill no one till t> 



_ . ; Julius ( 

the Aral 10 whom this privilege wu granted. 
MONEY. [Aia; AaoENTUMi Adruh.I 
MONl-LE(V*iOf).a''ecl'l'":8- Necklacea 
were worn by boifi eeiea among the most 
polished of [bose nationa which the Greeks 
called barbaroua, especially the ludiana, the 
Egyptians, and the Peraiana. Gieek and Bo- 
man femalea adopted them more particularlyaa 
tbiidal ornament. TheT were of various forms, 
■3 mif be Been by the toUowii 





MOSAICS, [DoHL., 
MOURXINO for (he i 



MUNUS. [HosoEEa.l 

MUNUS. fOLAnUTOBES-l 

MDRA'LIS COHONA. [CoKOWi.l 
MU-SCULUS was a kind of vine*. o» o 
he smaller military macfaines, by which i> 
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together. The muaenm was snpporte 
common fund, supplied appatemtfy fm 
public treasury 1 and the whole inst 
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Egypt b 
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MYSTE'RIA. TbenameabTwhichiiii» 
^hea orpiyalic feativals were designUed e' 
Greece, ate iivoT^pia. Ti^trai, oi ipyta. Tiri 
Bpyia {from lopya) originally nEnife:| 

!B, but it was altetwards applied ei;r| 



lUBttation or ceremony perfonned ■ 
J avert aome calamity, either public > 
. MuoT^pi™ aignifiea, properly apot 
1 aecret part of the worship, but it as 
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maybe deBuedas* 
s which took placs t 
ighl or in aecret within some aanctnaqi 
rbich the uninitiated were not allowed Bj 
[Iter, WhBt was easential to them, <•■ 
ohjecta of worahip. aacred utennla, id\ 
Iradilione vrith theii mterpretalion, whick! 
wore withheld from all peraons net ini^ 
ited. ' 

The meet celebrated myatsrieg it. 

: of Samotbrace and Eleuu8,«hal 
' aepaiale aiticlM. [Cm 



NAUCRARIA. 

N. 

NAE'NU. [Fdnus, p. 161.] 

NAMES. [NoMEN.] 

NATATIO, NATATO'RIUM. [Balnb- 
17M, p. 49.] 

NAVA'LlA, docks at Roin« where ships 
were built, laid up, and refitted. They were 
attached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
Trigemina, and were connected with the Ti- 
ber. The emporium and navalia were first 
included withm the walla of the city by 
Aurelian. 

The docks (veugotKOt or veupta) in the Pei- 
raeeus at Athens cost 1000 talents, and having 
been destroyed in the anarchy by the contrac- 
tors for three talents, were again restored and 
finally completed by Lycurgus. They were 
under the superintendence of regular officers, 
called iiriMeATjTol r«v vecjpiav. . 

NAVA'LIS CORO'NA. [Corona.] 

NAVARCHUS {vavapxog), the name by 
which the Greeks designated both the paptain 
of a single ship, and the admiral of a fleet. 
The office itself was called vavapxla- The 
admiral of the Athenian fleet was always one 
of the ten generals (ffTpanjyol) elected every 
year, and he had either the whole or the 
chief command of the fleet. The chief offi- 
cers who served under him were the trierarchs 
and the pentecontarchs, each of whom com- 
manded one vessel ; the inferior officers in 
the vessels were the Kvfiepvyrac or helmsmen, 
the KeXevoToi or commanders of the rowers, 
and the irpupdrcu, who must have been em- 
ployed at the prow of the vessela. 

Other Greek states who kept a navy had 
likewise their navarchs. The chief admiral 
of the Spartan fleet was called navarchus, and 
the second in command epistoleus (^kizLaroTi^c.) 
The same person was not allowed to hold the 
ofl^ce of navarchus two successive years at 
Sparta, [Epistoleus.] ; 

N AUCRA'Rl A rvav/cpapta), the name of a 
division of the innabitants of Attica. The 
four ancient phylae were each divided into 
three phratries, and each of these twelve 
phratnes into four naucraries, of which there 
were thus forty-eight. What the naucraries 
w^ere previous to the legislation of Solon is 
not stated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
that they were political divisions similar to 
the demes in the constitution of Clisthenes, 
and were made perhaps at the time of the in- 
stitution of the nine archons, for the purpose 
of regulating the liturgies, taxes, or financial 
and military affairs in general At any rate, 
however, the naucraries before the time of 
Solon can have had no connection with the 
navy, for the Athenians then h^d oo navy ; 
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the word v(x6Kpapoc therefore cannot be de- 
rived from vaiJf, ship, but must come from 
vdlot and vavxpopoc is ^^^s only another form 
for vavK^rfpog m the sense of a householder, 
as vavXov was used for the rent of a house. 

Solon in his legislation retained the old in- 
stitution of the naucraries, and charged each 
of them with the e<)uipment of one trireme 
and with the mounting of two horsemen. All 
military affairs, as far as regards the defray- 
ing of expenses, probably continued as before 
to be regulated according to naucraries. Cli- 
sthenes, in his change of the Solonian con- 
stitution, retained the division into naucraries 
for military and financial purposes ; but he 
increased their number to fifty, making five 
for each of his ten tribes ; so that now the 
number of their ships was increased from 
forty-eight to fifty, and that of horsemen from 
ninety-six to one hundred. The statement of 
Herodotus, that the Athenians in their war 
against Aegina had only fifty ships of their 
own, is thus perfectly in accordance with the 
fifty naucraries of CUsthenes. The ftinc- 
tions of the former vavKpapoii or the heads of 
their respective naucraries, were now trans- 
ferred to the demarchs. [Demarcui.] The 
obligation of each naucrary to e^uip a ship of 
war for the service of the republic may be re- 
garded as the first form oi trierarchy. As 
the system of trierarchy became developed 
and established, this obligation of the naucra- 
ries appears to have gradually ceased, and to 
have fallen into disuse. [Tribrarchia.] 

NAViS, NAVI'GIUM (voiJf, it2^iov), a 
ship. 

The numerous fleet with which the Greeks 
sailed to the coast of Asia Minor in the Trojan 
war, must on the whole be regarded as suffi- 
cient evidence of the extent to which naviga- 
tion was carried on in those times, however 
much of the detail in the Homeric description 
may have arisen from the poet's own imagi- 
nation. In the Homeric catalogue it is stated 
that each of the fifty Boeotian ships carried 
120 warriors, and a ship which carried so 
many cannot have been of small dimensions. 
What Homer states of the Boeotian vessels 
applies more or less to the ships of other 
Greeks. These boats were provided with a 
mast (/crrof), which was fastened by two 
ropes (irpoTOvot) to the two ends of the ship, 
so that when the rope connecting it with the 
prow broke, the mast would fall towards the 
stem, where it might kill the helmsman. 
The mast could be erected or tftken down as 
necessity required. They also had sails (/c- 
Tia)i but only a half-deck. Each vessel, how- 
ever, appears to have had only one sail,which 
was used in favourable winds ; and the prin* 
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cipal means of propelling the vessel lay in the 
rowerSjWho sat upon benches (KXijldec). The 
oars were fastened to the side of the ship with 
leathern thongs, in which they were turned 
as a key in its hole. The ships in Homer are 
mostly called black (fiiXaivai), probably be- 
cause they were painted or covered with a 
black substance, such as pitch, to protect the 
wood against the influence of the water and 
the air ; sometimes other colours, such as 
ulXToCf minium (a red colour), were used to 
adorn the sides of the ships near the prow, 
whence Homer occasionally calls ships fiiX- 
TOTrdp^oij i. e. red-cheeked ; they were also 
painted occasionally with a purple colour 
((jfOiviKOirdpyoi). "V^en the Greeks had land- 
ed on the coast of Troy, the ships were drawn 
on land, and fastened at the poop with a rope 
to large stones, which served as anchors [An- 
gora]. The Greeks then surrounded the 
fleet with a fortification, to secure it against 
the attacks of the enemy. The custom of 
drawing the ships upon the shore, when they 
were not used, was followed in later times 
also. Homer describes in a passage in the 
Odyssey the building of a ooat. Ulysses 
first cuts down with his axe twenty trees, and 
prepares the wood for his purpose by cutting 
it smooth and giving it the proper shape. He 
then bores the holes for nails and hooks, and 
fits the planks together and fastens them with 
nails. He rounds the bottom of the ship like 
that of a broad transport vessel, and raises the 
bulwark (Z/cpm), fittmg it upon the numerous 
ribs of the ship. He afterwards covers the 
whole of the outside with planks, which are 
laid across the ribs from the keel upwards to 
the bulwark ; next 4he mast is made, and the 
sail-yard attached to it, and lastly the rudder. 
When the ship is thus far completed, he 
raises the bulwark still higher by wicker- 
work, which goes all around the vessel, as a 
protection against the waves. This raised 
bulwark of wicker-work and the like was used 
in later times also. For ballast Ulysses 
throws into the ship vXjjy which, according to 
the Scholiast, consisted of wood, stones, and 
sand. Calypso then brings him materials to 
make a sail of, and he fastens the in^pat, or 
ropes which run from the top of the mast to 
the two ends of the yard, and also the Kd?,oi, 
with which the sail is drawn up or let down. 
The irddec mentioned in this passage were 
undoubtedly, as in later times, the ropes at- 
tached to the two lower comers of the square- 
sail. The ship of which the building is thus 
described was a small boat, a axe6la as Ho- 
mer calls it ; but it had, like all the Homeric 
ships, a round or flat bottom. Greater ships 
must have been of a more complicated struc- 



ture, as ship-builders are praised as artisUL 
A representation of two boats is given od 
p. 26, which appear to bear great resemblsDoe 
to the one described above. 

The Corinthians were the first who bnmgiit 
the art of ship-building nearest to the point st 
which we find it in the time of Thocydides, 
and they were the first who introduced ships 
with three ranks of rowers {Tpi^peic^tiirema). 
About B. c. 700, Ameinocles, the Coiinthian, 
to whom this invention is ascribed, made the 
Samians acquainted with it; but it must have 
been preceded by that of the biremes {dtijpeic), 
that is, ships with two ranks of rowers, which 
Pliny attributes to the Erythraeans. These 
innovations, however, do not seem to hare 
been generally adopted for a long^ time ; fw 
we read that about the time of Cyrus (b.c. 
550), the Phocaeans introduced ships wifli 
long and sharp keels, called irevnjKdvropoL 
These belong^ to the class of long ships of 
war {v^eg fiaxpai% and had fifty rowos, 
twenty-five on each side of the ship, who sat 
in one row. It is further stated, that before 
this time vessels called arpoyyvTiai^ with 
Urge round or rather flat bottoms, had been 
used exclusively by all the lonians in Asia. 
At this period most Greeks seem to have 
adopted the long ships with only one rank of 
rowers on each side ; their name varied ac- 
cordingly as they had fifty, or thirty {rput- 
KovTopoi;), or even a smaller number ot 
rowers. 

The first Greek people who acquired a nary 
of importance were the Corinthians, Samians, 
and Phocaeans. 'About the time of Cyrus and 
Cambyses the Corinthian triremes were gen- 
erally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and by 
the Corcyraeans, who soon acquired the most 
powerful navies among the Greeks. In other 
parts of Greece, and even at Athens and ia 
Aegina, the most common vessels about this 
time were long ships with only one rank of 
rowers. Athens, although the foundation of 
its maritime power had been laid by Solon 
[Naucraria], did not obtain a fleet of any 
importance until the time of Themistocles, 
who persuaded them to build 200 triremes 
for the purpose of carrying on the war against 
Aegina. But even then ships were not pro- 
vided with complete decks (KaraaTpofzaTa) 
covering the whole of the vessel. A complete 
deck appears to have been an invention of 
later times. At the same time when The- 
mistocles induced the Athenians to build a 
fleet of 200 sail, he also carried a decree, that 
every year twenty new triremes should be 
built from the produce of the mines of Lao- 
rium. After the time of Themistocles as 
many as twenty triremes must have been boilt 
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srery year both in times of war and of peace, 
BUS the average number of triremes whicn was 
always ready was from 300 to 400. Such an 
annual addition was the more necessary, as 
the vessels were of a light structnve, and did 
not last long. The whole superintendence of 
the building of new triremes was in the hands 
of the senate of the Five Hundred, but the 
actual business was entrusted to a committee 
called the rpufpoiroLol, one Of whom acted as 
their treasurer, and had in his keeping the 
money set apart for the purpose. Under the 
Macedonian supremacy the Khodians became 
the most important maritime power in Greece, 
The navy of Sparta was never of great im- 
portance. 

Navigation remained for the most part what 
it had been before : the Greeks seldom ven- 
tured out into the open sea, and it was gene- 
rally considered necessary to remain in sight 
of the coas> or of some island, which also 
served as guides in the daytime : in the night, 
the position and the rising and setting of the 
difierent stars, also answered the same pur- 
pose. In winter, navigatio\^ generally ceased 
altogether.^ In cases where it would have 
been necessary to coast around a consider- 
able extent of country, which was connected 
with the main land by a narrow neck, the 
ships were sometimes drawn across the neck 
of land from one sea to the other, by machines 
called 6XkoI. This was done most frequently 
across the isthmus of Corinth. 

The various kinds of ships used by the 
Greeks may be divided, according to the num- 
ber of ranlcs of rowers employed in them, 
into MonereSf BiremeSy Triremes^ Q;uadrireme9j 
QninquereiHet, &c., up to the enormous ship 
with forty ranks of rowers, built by Ptolemy 
Pl^lopator. But all these appear to have been 
constructed on the same prmciple, and it is 
more convenient to divide them into ships of 
war and skips of burden (<^pTiKdt ^oprqyoi, 
h^Kode^t irXolat arpoyyvK&ij naves onerariae, 
naoes actuariae). Ships of the latter kind were 
not calculated for quick movement or rapid 
sailing, but to carry the ^eatest possible quan- 
tity of goods. Hence their structure was bulky, 
tiieir bottom round, and although they were 
not without rowers, yet sails were the chief 
mesms by which they were propelled. 

The most common ships of war, after they 
had once been generally mtroduced, were the 
Triremes and they are fre(^uently designated 
only by the name vfjecj while the others are 
called by the name indicating their peculiar 
character. Triremes, however, were again 
divided into two classes : the one consisting 
of real men-of-war, which were quick sailing 
vessels (raxeiai), and the other of transports 
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either for soldiers ((npan^Tidec or dTrXtra- 
ycjyoi) or for horses (l-mTTryolj Innayoyof). 
Ships of the latter class were more heavy and 
awkward, and were therefore not used in bat- 
tle except in cases'" of necessity. The ordi- 
nary size of a war galley may be inferred from 
the fact that the averaee number of men en- 
gaged in it, including the crew and marines, 
was 200, to whom on some occasions as many 
as thirty epibatae were added. [Epibatae.j 

Vessels with more than three ranks of row- 
ers were not constructed in Greece till about 
the year b. g. 400, when Dionysius I., tyrant 
of Syracuse, who bestowed great cai;^ upon 
his navy, built the first quadriremes{TeTp^p£Lg)t 
and quinqueremes {irevrnpeic)' In the reign of 
Dionysius II. hexeres {k^rjpeig) are also men- 
tioned. After the time of Alexander the Great 
the use of vessels with four, five, and more 
ranks of rowers became very general, and it 
is well known that the first Punic war was 
chiefly carried on with quinqueremes. Ships 
with twelve, thirty, or even forty ranks of 
rowers, such as were built by Alexander and 
the Ptolemies, appear to have been mere cu- 
riosities, and did not come into common use. 
The Athenians at first did not adopt vessels 
larger than triremes, probably because they 
thought that with rapidity and skill they could 
do more than with large and unwieldy ships. 
In B. c. 356 they continued to use nothing but 
triremes ; but in b. c. 330 they had already a 
number of quadriremes. The first quinquere- 
mes at Athens are mentioned in anancient docu- 
ment belonging to the year b. c. 325. After 
b. c. 330 the Athenians appear to have gradu- 
ally ceased building triremes, and to have con- 
structed quadriremes instead. 

Every vessel at Athens, as in modem times, 
had a name given to it, which was generally 
of the feminine gender. The Romans some- 
times gave to their ships masculine names. 
The Greek names were either taken from 
ancient heroines, such as Nausicaa, or they 
were abstract words, such as Forethoughty 
Safety, Gttidance, &;c. In many cases the 
name of the builder was also added. 

The Romans had nothing but a very insig- 
nificant fieet o£ triremes up to the time of the 
first Punic war. They seem first to have 
built a small fleet in b. c. 311, in the course 
of the second Samnite war, when duumviri 
navales were first appointed. It was probably 
connected with the establishment of a colony 
in the Pontian islands. In b. c. 260, when 
they saw that without a navy they could not 
carry on the war against Carthage with any 
advantage, the senate ordained that a large 
fleet should be built. Triremes would now 
have been of no avail against the high-bui- 
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wtrked Testels (qoinqueremes) of the Car- 
thaffinians. But the Romans would have been 
unable to build others, had not fortunately a 
Carthag^inian quinquereme been wrecked on 
the coast of Bruttium, and fallen into their 
hands. This wreck the Romans took as their 
model, and after it built 120, or according to 
others 130 ships. From this time forward 
they continued to keep up a powerful navy. 
Towards the end of the republic thev also 
increased the size of their ships, and built 
war-Teasels with from six to ten ordines of 
rowers. The construction of their ships, how- 
ever, scarcely differed from that of Greek Tea- 
sels ; the omy great difference was, that the 
Roman galleys were provided with a greater 
variety of destructive engines of war than 
those of the Greeks. Thw even erected tur- 
res Slid tabnlata upon the decks of their great 
men-of-war (navet tttrritae\ and fought upon 
them as if they were stancung upon the waQs 
of a fortress. 

The following is a list of the piincipai parts 
of ancient vessels : — 

1. Tke prom {irp6pa or fun^cv, prara)^ or 
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fore part of the ship, was generally oniaiiieBl- 
ed on both sides with figures, which weie 
either painted upon the sides or laid in. It 
seems to have been very commoo to icti» 
sent an eye on each side of the prow. Upoa 
the prow or fne-deck there was always some 
emb\em{'rrapd<njfiov^ in9igne,Jigvra), by wfaich 
the ship was distinguished from Gibers. Jnst 
below the prow, and projecting a little abore 
the keel, was the rottrwn {fyt/3oXoCf fyi$oSiov\ 
or beak, which consistod of a beam, to whioi 
were attached sharp and pcnnted irons, or the 
head of a ram, and the like. It was used for 
the purpose of attacking another Teasel vai 
of breaking its sides. These beaks were U 
first always above the water, and Tisfole ; after- 
wards tbey were atttacb^ lovrer, so that 
they were invisible, and thus became still 
more dangerous to other sbipsw The nppet 
part o( the prow was frequently made in the 
form of a swan*« or goose's neck, and hence 
called ehetmcus (xiP'i<^'^oc)f and to the extreme 
part of the prow, whatever it might be, the 
general name oiacmtoiion {iucpoardXiovy, was 
given. 

The command in the prow of a Teasd was 
exercised by an officer called ^rpcipevf, who 
seems to have been next in raok to the steers- 
man, and to have had the care of the gear, 
and the command over the rowers. 

2. The 9tem or poop {vp^uvrf^ pmppis) was 

Senerally higher than the otner parts of the 
eck, and in it the helmsman had his elcTated 
seat. It is seen in the represoitations of n- 
eient Tessels to be rounder than the prow, 
though its extremity is Ukewise sharp. The 
stem was, like the prow, adom^ in Tariout 
ways, but especially witn the image of the 
tutelary deity of the Tessel (tw^la). It fre- 
quently tenmnates with an ornament of wqpd- 
en planks, called aphltutmt (A^Aattov) and 
apluatrtt and sometmies it ha^ a ckaiiaemM. 
(See the cut, p. 223.) At the end of the stem 
was frequently erected a staff or pole, to 
which a streamer or ribands were attached 
(Jjascim or tmenut). In some representaticNis a 
kind of roof is formed over the head of the 
steersman. 

3. The bmlmark of the vessel {rpd^^, or 
rather the uppermost edge of it. In small 
boats the pegs (;<TKaXfioit scahni), betweoa 
which the oars move, and to which they are 
fastened by a thong (rpomjT^)* Trere upon 
the TpdAtf^. In all other vessels the oars 
passed tnrough holes in the side of the Tessel 
(S^a^Molt TpTjuara, or rmmriiiara). 

4. Tne midale part of the deck in moat 
ships of war appears to have been raised 
above the bulwark, or at least to a lerel with 
its upper edge, and thus enabled the soldiBn 
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in IriremB bad on an ayerage 170 rowers, 
a Roman ijuinquerenie, during the lint Pn- 



400. The lower part of the 
'hicb the oate passed, appea 
iiered with leather (<' 



, foodeii ladders. 

.. PoJMorpuntuoles(«ovnj/,i!on<i>- Three 
of these belonged to everj tiireme, which 
"'ere ol different lengths. 
5. ParatuUac (irofiacrrfirai), or ropparta for 
le masts They seein to have been a kind 
proH placed it the toot of the maat. 
" ' Ubt6c, maliu), and jratdt Ike- 

0- —---'— 



ofproMpli 
6. Til 1 



the smaller one of whie 


h wa. 


usually near 


the prow. The smalle 






called luTO! itario;, the 




or mahimast 


loTic ^^Qf . The maat-head was called mt- 


mode ID which the yard 


ReaveclinK the 




affixed to the 



II. HlKQINQ GbIR. 

_ if^rptii0md(a(^iroCu/iaTa),were thichand 
broad ropes which ran m a horizontal direc- 
'' iround the ship from the stem to the 
, and were intended to keep the whole 

J together. They ran round the letsal 

in gereral ciicles, snd at certain distances 
Irani one anolher. The Latin name for inr6- 
ftMjd is toTTnentum. aometimes they were 
—'■en on board when a vessel Nsiled, and not 
. on till it was thought neci'ssary. The 
of putting them on was calleO inoiuvvH- 
. _. or iia^<jifivai, or fuooi. A trireme re- 
quired four irtro^ijfiaTa^ 

2. Til tail (fffriov, vcban). Most ancient 
ships bad only one sail, which was attached 
with the yard to the great mast. In a trireme, 
too, one sail might ba suBicient, but the tri- 
erarch might ncTeithelesB add a second. As 
each of the two masli of a trireme had two 
sail-yards, it fuither follows that each mast 
might have two sails, one of which was placed 
lower than the other. The two belonging to 
the mainmast were probably called iaria 
/uydAo, atu! those of tne foremast larla did- 
Tia. The former were used on ordinary oc- 
casions, but the Istter probablj only in cases 
when il waa necessary to sail with eilraor- 
dinary speed. The eails of the Attic war- 
galleys, and of most ancient ships in general, 
were of ■ square form. Whether IriangulBt 
sails were eyer Dsed by the Greeks, sa has 
been frequeotljr auppoaed, is Tery doubtful. 



The Romans, howeTei, uwd IriuiEular raili. 
which (he; called tuppara, and wbich had 
the ahape of an iaverled Greek & (7). Ihe 
upper tide of which waa allaohed lo the yard. 
3. Thi cBTdagi! (Toncia) differed from the 
oxoivla. The atoivia (funu) are the atrong 
lopea to which the ancbara were sttnched, 
and bj which ■ ship wai fastened to (he Uod i 
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while the rmreia were a lighter kind sf ttf 
and made with greater care, which w. 



>, yards, and eailt. Evtl 

was made for a distiDc 

allowing kinde are mua 
I. Ko^dta or Ku^i ai 



Prom, irplipa. 

Rot!nm, l/iffohtc. 
Cheniscua, ytpiliSKOS- 
Pumii, itgvavri, 

Apauirt, a^AaoToy, with the pole CO 
taining thefatcia or lunia. 



VtbaK, Itn-iov. 
Antenna, KEpaiOt xipOf. 
Ctrmia, iKpoKipauu. 
Ctnicld, Kepoixoi- 
CBrchaiiim, KOf^aimi. 

PfUi, trddec. 
Opifira, inc^Mi. 
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ndes of Ihe ship, so (hat the npoTpvoi in the 
Homsric ships vieie only an eapscial kiad of 
Ka}jjSiQ. or the xa^dta tbemsflJves differ- 
ently placed. la later limeg the wpinwof 
was the rope which went fioBi the top of the 
mainmast to the prow and sometiinee the 
item of the ship, and Ihua was what ia now 



BOmelimea fane, which, niiiimg at the top o! 
the maat, and there paaimg through a ring, 
deacendeil en the olhet aide, where it formed 
the hriTovof, by means of which the sail was 
drawD up or letdown, c uynoivo. Latin an* 
qaina, tha rope which went from the middle 
of a yard to the lop of the mast, and was in- 
tended to factJitate the drawing up and letting 
down of Ihe esdl. d. UoSeg Ipidf) ware in 
' '" '■" " -- "-B poema of Homer, the 



ached (0 the ti 



Siiare-aail. These rrridrc ran from the ends 
the sail to the sides of Ihe vessel towards 
the Binrn whRre ihpv were fastened with 
Iter side of the bul- 
B the two rapes ai- 



rings attached tc 

taehed to the tw- — ^ — 

thence came dowti to a part of the ship near 
the stern. Their object was to mere the yard 
in a horizontal direction, in Latin they are 
called optfera, which ia perhaps only a cor- 
njption of hypaa. 

4. RofjolifimuiTa. TbeaacientBaaearlyas 
the time of Homer had varioue preparations 
raised aboie the edge of a vessel, which 

which were intended aa s protection against 
high waves, and also to serve aa a hind of 
breasl-work, behind which the men might be 
safe agaiost the darts of the enemy. These 
elevations of the bulwark are called iropo/Jjit;- 
liata. They wf '--'-'- '—' ■•- 






;a of tl 



]t wanted. Each galley ap- 
pears to nave nad several izapalijiiiiaTa, two 
made of hair, and two white ones, these four 
beingregularly mentlonedasbelongingt " 



■nong the Ro- 
ll ere such en- 
B fights were 



nore generalTy m buildings 
1 to this purpose, 
a in these sea-fights, called 
re usually captives, or ' ~ 



CI death, who fought u 
bats, until one nsrty was 



in gladiatorial ci , _. ^. 

killed unless preserved by the clen 
the emperor. The ships engaged in ins sea- 
fights were diiided into two parties, called 
" I ly by the names of different mari- 
>na, a« Tyrians and Egyptians. Rfao- 
diaos and Sicilians, Persians and Athenian^ 
Corcyraeans and Corinthians. Athenians and 
- tBCUsans, &c. These sea-fights were ei- 
lited with the same magnificence and lav- 
I eipenditure of human lije as character- 
ni the gladiatorial combats and other public 
of the Romans. In Nero's nanmachia 



the arti 
by Titu 



In the aec 
by Don 



fleets. 

NECKLACES. [Monili.] 

NEFASTI DIES. [Diss.] 

NEBRIS, a lawn's skin (from veBpiit, a 
fewn) worn originally by hunters and oUier^ 
as an apptopnnte part of their dress, and 
afterwards attributed to Bacchus, and conse- 
quently assumed by his rolatiea in the pro- 
cessions and ceremonies which they observed 
in honour of him- The annexed woodcat. 
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taken from Sir William Hatnilton's ynaea, 

•howt a priestess of Bacchus in the attitude 

oif offering a fu6m to him or to one of his 

ministers. 
NEMEA {vifieOf vefula, or vefidla), the 

Nemean games, one of the four great naticoal 

festivals of the Greeks. It was held at Ne- 

raea, a place near Cleonae in Argoiis, and is 

said to nave been origiiMlly instituted by the 

Seven against Thebes in commemcnation of 

the death of Opheltes, afterwards called Ar- 

chemorus. Tbey were revived by Hercules, 

after he had slain the Nemean lion ; and were 

from this time celebrated in honour of Jupiter. 

The games were at first of a warlike charac- 
ter, and only warriors and their sons were 

allowed to take part in them ; subsequently, 

however, tbey were thrown open to all the 
Greeks. The various games were horse- 
racing, running in armour in the stadium, 

wrestling, chariot-racing and the discus, box- 
ing, throwing the spear and shooting with the 
bow, to which we may add musical contests. 
The prize given to the victors was at first a 
chaplet of olive-branches, but afterwards a 
chaplet of green parsley. The presidency of 
these games, and the management of them, 
belonged at different times to Cleonae, Co- 
rinth, and Argos. The^ were celebrated 
twice in every Olympiad, viz. at the com- 
mencement of every second 'Olympic year, 
in the winter, and soon after the commence- 
ment of every fourth CHympic year, in the 
summer. 
NE'NIA. [Fdnus, p. 161.] 
NEXUM , was either the transfer of the 
ownership of a thing, or the transfer of a thing 
to a creditor as a secnrity : accordingly in one 
sense Nexum included Mancipium [Manci- 
Piuii]; in another sense, Mancipium and 
Nexum are opposed in the same way in which 
Sale and Mortgage or Pledge are opposed. 
The formal part of both transactions consisted 
in a transfer per aes et libram. 

The person who became nexus by the effect 
of a nexum or nexus (for this form of the word f grandfather. These two~ names, a praenoma 
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time he publicly exposed the debtor on ibwe 
nundinae, and proclaimed the amount of fas 
debt. If no person released the prisoner by 
paying the debt, the creditor might sell lam 
as a sjave or put him to death. Ii there woe 
several creditors, the letter of the law allow 
ed them to cut the debtor in pieces, and to 
take their share of his body in proportitni to 
their debt. There is no instance of a creditor 
ever having adopted this extreme mode of 
satisfying his debt. But the cteditor miglrf 
treat the debtor ,wbo was addictus, as a slave, 
and compel him to work out bis debt; and the 
treatment was often very severe. 

The Lex Poetilia (b. c. 326) alleviated A? 
condition of the nexi. So far as we can un- 
derstand its provisions, it set all the nexi free, 
or made them solutif and it enacted that for 
the future there should be no nexum, vA 
that no debtor should for the future be pet id 
chains. 
NO'BILES. [Novi HoMiNisJ 
NOMEN {&vofia), a name. The Greeks 
bore ctoly one name, and it was one of the es- 
pecial rights of a father to choose the names 
for his children, and to alter them if he pleased 
It was customary to give to the eldest son the 
name of the grandfather on his father's side; 
and children usually received their names oB 
the tenth day after their birth. 

Originally every Roman citizen belonged to 
a gens, and derived bis name {nomen or nma 
gentilicium) from his gens, wluch nomen ftn- 
tilicium generally terminated in ius. Besides 
this, every R<nnan had a name, called fm- 
noffien, which preceded the nomen gentilicniB, 
and which was peculiar to him as an indivi- 
dual, e.g. Caius, Lucius, Marcus, Cneios, 
Sextus, &c. This praenomen was at a later 
time given to boys on the ninth day after their 
birth, and to girls on the eighth day. This 
day was called dies lustricus^ dies noTnmum or 
nominedia. The praenOmejt given to a bor 
was in most cases that of the father, but 
somethnes that of the grandfather or great 



also is used) was said nexum mire. The phra- 
ses nexi datiOj nexi liberation respectively ex- 
press the contracting and the release from the 
obligation. 

The Roman law as to the payment of bor- 
rowed money was very strict. By a law of 
the Twelve Tables, if the debtor ad mitted the 
debt, or had been condemned in the amount 
of the debt by a judex, he had thirty days al- 
lowed him for payment. At the expiration of 
this time, he was liable to be assigned over to 
the creditor {addictus) by the sentence of the 
praetor. The creditor was required to keep 
him for sixty days in chains, during which 



and a nwnen gentilicium^ or simply nomen.vreK 
indispensable to a Koman, and they were at 
the same time sufficient to designate turn; 
hence the numerous instances of Romans be- 
ing designated only by these two names, ereo 
in cases where a third or fourth name ww 
possessed by the person. 

Every Roman citizen, besides belonging to 
a gens, was also frequently a member of a 
familia, contained in a gens, and accordingly 
might have a third name or cognmnen. Socb 
cognomina were derived hy the Romans frm 
a variety of mental or bodily peculiarities, or 
. from some remarkable event in the liie of the 
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person who was the founder of the familia. 
Such cognomina are. Asper, Imperiosus, Mag- 
nus, Maximus, Puolicola, Brutus, Capito, 
Oato, Naso, Labeo, Caecus, Cicero, Scipio, 
Sulla, Torquatus. &c. These names were in 
most cases hereditary, and descended to the 
latest m«nhers of a familia ; in some cases 
they ceased With the death of the person to 
whom they were given for special reasons. 
Many Romans haa a second cognomen (cog- 
nomen secundum or agnomen) j which was given 
to them as an honorary distinction) and in 
commemoration of some memorable deed or 
event of their life, e.g. Africanus, Asiaticus, 
Hispallus, Cretensis, Macedonicus, Allobro- 
^cus, &c. Such agnomina were sometimes 
given by one general to another, sometimes by 
the army and confirmed by the chief-general, 
sometimes by the people in the comitia, and 
sometimes thev were assumed by the person 
himself, as in the case of L. Cornelius Scipio 
Asiaticus. 

The regular order in which these names 
followed one another was: — 1. praenomen; 
2. nomen gentilicium ; 3. cognomen primum; 
4. cognomen secundum or agnomen. Some- 
times the name of the tribe to which a person 
belonged, was added to his name, in the ab- 
lative case, as Q.Verres Romilia, C. Claudius 
Palatina. 

If a person by adoption passed from one 
gens into another, he assumed the praenomen, 
nomen, and cognomen of his adoptive father, 
and added to these the name ot his former 
gens, with the termination anus. Thus C. 
Octavius, after being adopted by his uncle 
C. Julius Caesar, was called C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianus, and the son of L. Aemiiius Paul- 
lus, when adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio, 
was called P. Cornelius Scipio AemiJianus. 
[Adoptio.] 

Slaves had only one name, and usually re- 
tained that which they had borne before they 
came into slavery, li a slave was restored to 
freedom, he received the praenomen and no- 
men gentilicium of his former master, and to 
these was added the name which he had had 
as a slave. Instances of such freedmen are, 
T. Ampins Menander, a freedman of T. Am- 
pins Balbus, L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a 
freedman of L. Cornelius Sulla, and M. Tul- 
lius Tiro, freedman of M. Tullius Cicero. 

NOMCTHETAE {vofidderai), movers or 
proposers of laws, the name of a legislative 
committee at Athens, which, by an institu- 
tion of Solon, was appointed to amend and 
revise the laws. At the first Kvpla iKK^ijala 
in every year, any person was at liberty to 
point out defects in the existing code or pro- 
pose alterations. If his motion was deemed 
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worthy of attention, the third assembly might 
refer the matter to the Nomothetae. They 
were selected by lot from the Heliastic body ; 
it being the intention of Solon to limit the 
power of the popular assembly by means of a 
superior board emanating from itself, com- 
posed of citizens of mature age bound by a 
stricter oath, and accustomed to weigh legal 
principles hy the exercise of their judicial 
functions. The number of the committee so 
appointed varied according to the exigency of 
the occasion. The people appointed five ad- 
vocates {crOvdiKOt) to attend before the board 
and maintain the policy of the existing insti- 
tution. If the proposed measure met the 
approval of the committee, it passed into law 
forthwith. Besides this, the Thesmothetae 
were ofilcialiy authorised to review the whole 
code, and to refer to the Nomothetae all stat- 
utes which they considered unworthy of being 
retained. 

Hence appears the difference between Pse- 
phisma {rjm^iafia) and Nomas (vdfxog). The 
mere resolution of the people in assembly 
was a psephisma^ and only remained in force 
a year, like a decree of the senate. Nothing 
was a law that did not pass the ordeal of the 
Nomothetae. 

NONAE. [Calendarium.] 

NORMA {yv6fio)v)f a square used by car- 
penters, masons, and other artificers to make 
their work rectangular. It was made by 
taking three flat wooden rulers of equal thick- 
ness, one of them being two feet ten inches 
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[CiNSOE,] 


NOVENDIA-LE (so. 


4™.). l.Afesti- 



„ .. . .^ . 'kicb waa celebrated 

was originally instituled by Tullus Hoslilius, 
when there was ■ shower ot stones upon the 
Hons Albanus, and was frequeniJf celebrated 
in later times. 2. This name was also given 
e perfonned nine dayB«uer a 
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N07IHO-MINES. After the senate and 
the higher offices of (he stale were opened 1 
the plebfliaos, a new arder of nobility aroBi 
and the term KMlti was applied to thoi 
persons whose ancestora had been magisln 
tus cuiules and who were entitled to theji . 
tiHt^iiiim. [MioisTKiTDs; iHiao-l Those 

Esrsons, on the contrary, whosfi ancBE' 
ad not been s* ■''^' ""-^ 



B obtained any of the highe 



body, and liolently oppoeed all candidates 
who did not belong to tbeir order. Same of 

however, novi homines, as T. Coruncanius, 
who lived before the first Punic war, Sp. 
CatriliuB, M, Calo, Uummius, the conqueror 
of Achaia, C. MariuB, and Cicero. 

NUDUS (jTJ^i^. These words, besides 
denoting absolute nakedness, were applied 
to any one who, being without an Ahictcs, 
wore only his tunic or indnius. In Ibis state 
of nudity the ancients performed the opera- 
tions of ploughing, sowing and reaping. The 
accompanying woodcut abows a man plough- 
ing in bis tunic only. 

This term applied to the warrior eipressed 
the absence of ' -' ■-' 



NUMMDLATUIorNUMULA-RIL [Mn- 

NliUMns or N0UUS. rSKirrERTiiit.1 
NU-NDJNAE ia deriied by all the incim I 
writers from noHn and diu, hi t^t it liieis^ 
signifiea the ninth day. Every eighth dn. 
according to out moda of speaking, wbi 
nuruhnae, and tbere were thus always ktc ] 
ordinary days between two nundinaa. Tbi i 
Romans in tbeir peculiar mode of reckoniw 
added these two nundinae to the aeven ndi 
nary daya, and consequently said that Ik 
nundinae recurred every nin^day,aDd ciUgit i 

The number of nundinae in (be ancient yn; I 
often months was 38, Tbey were oiigimllrl 
market-days for the country folk, on whie 
they came to Rome la sell the produced 
their labour, and on which the king settltd 
the legal disputes among tbem. WheD,tb(R-| 

or dies nefasti, and that no camitia. were alln- ' 
ed to be held, wa have to underatand thu d I 

plebes; and while for the p'opulns tbenou^ 
nae were feriae, they were real days of bos- 
oese {diu/aiu or Bi7>iiiioJ«) for the plebeiaK 
who on these occasions pleaded their cauie 
with membera of tbeir own order, and hell 
*■■■ ■■■ - BS(thei 



ns), Afierw 



I the nundmae Ic- 
a lasii lor ooin aroers, and this innon- 
facilitated tha attendance of the piebt 
at Ibe comilU centuriala. The aubjtoi 
■e laid beroro the comilia, whether Ibn 
e proposals for new laws, or the aupou:' 
• "'"""sra, were announced to d.e^ 
idinae baforebsad 






Instead of nundinae the form mm 
lomelimes used, but only when it is 
ly a numeral, as in Irmimiliniini or iri 
b'num. 

NU-PTIAE. [MiTKiMowuii.] 



OATH. Military. [SioRiMBNTtrM.] 

OB0LU3. [DB.OHMA,] 

O'CREA iKvriiilc), i KteaTe, a leggin. . 
pair of greaves (Kifij^idcf) was ona of tbe ai 
articles of annour which formed the complete 
equipment of a Greek r._.. > ,_j 



idua Tull 



_ i» filed by 

They were made of Tsrioua 
meuis, wtiD a lioiog probably of leather, fett. 
or cloth. Their form is sbown in the accom- 
panying cut. The figure IB that of a fallen 
wamor, and in consequence of the bending 
of the knees, the greaves are seen to project 
a little above them. This statua also showa 
the ankle-tinga (^irT4iipia).vrhichiTere used 
to fasten the greaves immediately abors the 
feet. 

The woodcut tbat follows showa the inte- 
riorofa 



Hedea boiling an old ram with a view to per- 
suade tbe daughters of Pelias lo put him to 
death. The pol bas a round bottom, and ia 
supported by a tripod, under which is a large 
&te. The ram, resloied lo youth, is just m 
the act of leaping out of the pot. Instead of 
being supported by a separate tripod the tea- 
-lel was sometimes made with the feet all id 
me piece, and it was then called in Greek 
■plniiui,xvTp6Trovc, and jnipiaraT^. 




OLLA (Uj^, ri: 
material, rouod and pi 
mouth ; a pol ; a jai. The follt 
cut it taknn from a vase in the 
seum, which was found at CaUDOiuBtiurio. 



OLYMPI A ('OXi/uria). the Olympic games, 
the grcatesl of the national festivals of the 
Greeks. It was celebrated at Olympia ia 



_ _ Olympus, on tbe south by tbe river 

AlpheuB, and on the west by the Cladeus, 
whichflows into the Alpheus. Olympiadoee 
not appear to have been a town, but mther a 
collection of temples and public buildings. 

Tbe origin of the Olympic games is buried 
in obscuiitj, but the festival was of very great 

The first historical fact connected with this 
festival is its revival by Zphitus. hing of £lis, 
who is said lo have accomplished it with the 
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assistance of Lyctirras, the Spartan lawgiver, 
and Cleosthenes of Pisa. The date of this 
event is ffiven by some writers as b. c. 884, 
and by others as b. c. 828. The interval of 
four years between each celebration of the 
festival was called an Olympiad ; bat the 
Olympiads were not employed as a chronolo- 
gical aera till the victory ol Coroebus in the 
foot-race, b. c. T76. [Olympias.] 

The most important point in the renewal of 
the festival by Iphitus was the estahlishment 
of the Ececheiria {kKextLpLa)^ or sacred armi- 
stice. The proclamation was made by peace- 
heralds {aiT(yv6o<^6poL)i first in Elis and after- 
wards in the other parts of Greece ; it put a 
stop to all warfare for the month in which the 
games were celebrated, and which was called 
the sacred month {Upo/iTjvla). The territory 
of Elis itself was considered especially sacred 
during its continuance, and no armed force 
could enter it without incurring the guilt of 
sacrilege. 

The Olympic festival was probably confined 
at first to the Peioponnesians ; but as its ce- 
lebrity extended, the other Greeks took part 
in it, till at length it became a festival for the 
whole nation. No one was allowed to con- 
tend in the games but persons of pure Hellen- 
ic blood : barbarians might be spectators, but 
slaves were entirely excluded. After the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, the latter 
were allowed to take part in the games. 

No women were allowed to be present or 
even to cross the Alpheus during the celebra- 
tion of the games, under penalty of being 
hurled down from the Typaean rock, but 
women were allowed to send chariots to the 
races. The number of spectators at the fes- 
tival was very great ; and these were drawn 
together not merely by the desire of seeing 
the games, but partly through the opportunity 
it afforded them of carrying on commercial 
transactions with persons from distant places, 
'as is the case with the Mohammedan festivals 
at Mecca and Medina. Many of the persons 
present were also deputies (decjpol) sent to 
represent the various states of Greece ; and 
we find that these embassies vied with one 
another in the number of their offerings, and 
the splendour of their general appearance, in 
order to support the honour of their native 
cities. 

The Olympic festival was a Pentaeteris 
{irevTaerrjplgh that is, according to the ancient 
mode of reckoning, a space of four years^ 
elapsed between each festival, in the same 
way as there was only a space of two years 
between a Trieteris. It was celebrated on the 
first full moon after the summer solstice. It 
lasted, after all the contests had been intro- 



duced, five days. frOm the ] 1th to the ISA 
days of the month inclusive. The foarth ^ 
of the festival was the 14th of the mgA 
which was the day of the full moon, and whid 
divided the month into two equal parts. 

The festival was under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Olympian Jupiter, whcae 
temple ai Otympia, adorned with the statu 
of tne god made by Phidias, was one oi tbe 
most splendid works of art in Greece. Tbeif 
were also temples and altars to most of \k 
other gods. The festival itself may be divided 
into two parts, the games or contests (a^^ 
'OAv/z7rta/c6f), and the festive rites {iopTij] 
connected with the sacrifices, with the pro- 
cessions, and with the public banquets in ho- 
nour of the conquerors. 

The contests consisted of various triak d 
strength and skill, which were increased m 
number from time to time. There were in sii 
twenty-four contests^ eighteen in which men 
took part, and six m which boys engaged, 
though they were never all exhibited at ooe 
festival, since some were abolished almost 
immediately after their institution, and Qihen 
after they had been in use only a short time. 
We subjoin a list of these from Pausani^ 
with the date of the introduction of ead 
coqomencing from the Olympiad of Coroebos: 
— 1. The foot-race {dpofiog), which was the 
only contest during the^ fwst 13 Olympiads. 
2. The dmvXof, or foot-race, in which the 
stadium was traversed twice, first introdoce^ 
in Ol. 14. 3. The dolixpQ^ a still longer foot- 
race than the dLav7iX)g^ introduced in OL 15. 
For a ttiore particular account of the 6iavh^ 
and doXixog^ see Stsldium. 4, WrestliD^ 
(TrdTiTf), and, 5. The Pentathlum {TrhfTodhv}, 
which consisted of five exercises [PfiXTi- 
thlom], both introduced in Ol. 18. 6. Box' 
ing {frvyfifi) introduced in Ol. 23. [Pcgiu- 
Tus.] 7. The chariot-race, with fonr foil- 
grown horses iliricav TeTieicjv dpqttog, ap^ai 
introduced in Ol. 25. 8. The Pancratiua 
(nayKpaTtov) [Pancratium], and, 9. Tbe 
horse-race {cTrnog Ki%ijg)y both introduced u 
01. 33. 10 and U. The foot-race and wrest- 
ling for boys, both introduced in 01. 37. li 
The Pentathlum for boys, introduced in Oi 
38, but immediately afterwards abolished 

13. Boxing for boys, introduced in OL 41. 

14. The foot-race, m which tnen ran with tbe 
equipments of heavy-armed soldiers (tw 
dtrTiiTCJv 6p6fjLo^\ introduced in Ol. 65, on at 
count of its training men for actual service b 
war. 15. The chariot-race with mules (hvf 
vij), introduced in Ol. 70 ; and, 16. The horse- 
race with mares (/cd/i7r?/), introduced in 01 
72, both of which were abolished in 01. U 
17. The chariot-race with two full-growt 
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horses {lirirov TeXelcjv ewoptg^ introduced 
in 01.93. 18,19. The contest of heralds (yc^pv- 
Keg) and trumpeters ((xa^Triy/cra/), introduced 
in 01. 96. 20. The chariot-race with four 
foals (irLjX(,nf apfiaaiv)^ intjroduced in 01. 99. 
21. Tne chariot- race with two foals (TrwAwv 
awopi^h introduced in 01. 128. 22. The 
horse-race with foals (ttUXoc KeXij^)y intro- 
duced in 01. 131. 23. The Pancratium forboys, 
introduced in Ol. 145. 24. There was also a 
horse race {tirrroc KiXij0 in which boys rode, 
but we do not know the time of its introduction. 

The judges in the Olympic Games, called 
Hellanodicae ('E^Xavodi/c(u), were appointed 
by the E leans, who had the regulation of the 
whole festival. It appears to nave been ori- 
ginally under the superintendence of Pisa, in 
the neighbourhood of which Olympia was 
situated, but after the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians on the return of the Hera- 
clidae, the Aetolians, who had been of great 
assistance to the Heraclidae, settled in Eiia, 
and from this time the Aetolian Eleans ob- 
tained the regulation of the festival, and ap- 
pointed the presiding oflScers. 

The Hellanodicae were chosen by lot from 
the whole body of the Eleans. Their num- 
ber varied at different periods, but at a later 
time there were eight Hellanodicae. Their 
office probably lasted for only one festival. 
They had to see that all the laws relating to 
the games were observed by the competitors 
and others, to determine tne prizes, and to 
give them to the conquerors. An appeal lay 
from their decision to the Elean senate. Un- 
der the direction of the Hellanodicae was a 
certain nunjber of Alytae {aXvrai) with an 
Alytarches {okvTupxfK) a^ their head, who 
formed a kind of police, and carried into exe- 
cution the commands of the Hellanodicae. 
There were also various other minor officers 
under the control of the Hellanodicae. 

All free Greeks were allowed to contend in 
the games, who had compUed with the rules 
prescribed to candidates. The equestrian 
contests were necessarily confined to the 
wealthy ; but the poorest citizens could con- 
tend in the athletic games. This, however, 
was far from degrading the games in public 
(pinion ; and some of the noblest as well as 
meanest citizens of the state took part in 
these contests. The owners of the chariots 
and horses were not obliged to contend in 
person ; and the wealthy vied with one an- 
other in the number and magnificence of the 
chariots and horses which they sent to the 
games. 

All persons, who were about to contend, 
had to prove to the Hellanodicae that they 
were freemen, and of pure Hellenic blood, that 



they had not been branded with atimia, nor 
guilty of any sacrilegious act. They further 
had to prove that they had undergone the pre- 
paratory training (TrpoyvfivdafuiTa) for ten 
months previous. All competitors were oblig- 
ed, thirty days before the festival, to undergo 
certain exercises in the Gymnasium at Elis, un- 
der the superintendence of the Hellanodicae. 

The competitors took their places by lot. 
The herald then proclaimed tne name and 
country of each competitor. When they were 
all ready to begin the contest, the judges ex- 
horted them to acquit themselves nobly, and 
then gave the signal to commence. 

The only prize given to the conqueror was 
a garland of wild olive (Kdrivo^t cut from a 
sacred olive tree, which grew m the sacred 
grove of Altis in Olympia. The victor was 
originally crowned upon a tripod covered with 
bronze, but afterwards upon a table made of 
ivory and gold. Palm branches, the common 
tokens of victory on other occasions, were 
placed in his hands. The name of the victor, 
and that of his father and of his country, were 
then proclaimed by a herald before the repre- 
sentatives of assembled Greece. The festival 
ended with processions and sacrifices, and 
with a public banquet given by the Eleans to 
the conquerors in the Frytaneum. 

The most powerful states considered an 
Olympic victory, gained by one of their citi- 
zens, to confer honour upon the state to which 
he belonged ; and a conqueror usually had 
immunities and privileges conferred upon him 
by the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. On 
his return home the victor entered the city in 
a triumphal procession, in which his praises 
were celebrated, frequently in the loftiest 
strains of poetry. [Athletae.] 

As persons from all parts of the Hellenic 
world were assembled together at the Olym- 
pic Games, it was the best opportunity which 
the artist and the writer possessed of making 
their works known. It in fact, to some ex- 
tent, answered the same purpose as the press 
does in modem times. Before the invention 
of printing, the reading of an author's works 
to as large an assembly as could be obtained, 
was one of the easiest and surest modes of 
publishii^g them ; and this was a favourite 
practice of the Greeks and Romans. Accord- 
ingly we find many instances of literary works 
thus published at the Olympic festival. He- 
rodotus is said to have read his history at this 
festival ; but though there are some reasons 
for doubting the correctness of this statement, 
there are numerous other writers who thus 

?ublished their works, as the sophist Hippias, 
*rodicus of Ceos, Anaximenes, the orator 
Lysias, Dio, Chrysostom, &c. It must be 
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borne in mind that these recitations were not 
contests, and that they formed properly no 
part of the festivaL In the same way painters 
and other artists exhibited their works at 
Olympia. 

OLYMPIAS CO^v/iTruif), an Olympiad, 
the most celebrated chronological aera among 
the Greeks, was the period of four years, 
which elapsed between each celebration of 
the Olympic Games. The Olympiads began 
to be reckoned from the victory of Coroebus 
in the foot-race, which happened in the year 
B. c. 776. Timaeus of Sicily, however, who 
flourished b. c. 2G4, was the first writer who 
regularly arranged events according to the 
conquerors in each Olympiad. His practice 
of recording events by Olympiads was fol- 
lowed by Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Diony- 
sius of Halicamassus, 6ic. 

The writers who make use of the aera of 
the Olympiads, usually give the number of 
the Olympiad (the first corresponding to b. c. 
776), and then the name of the conqueror in 
the foot-race. Some writers also speak of 
events as happening in the first, second, third, 
or fourth year, as the case may be, of a cer- 
tain Olympiad; but others do not give the 
separate years of each Olympiad. The rules 
for converting Olympiads into the year b. q., 
and vice versa^ are ^ven under Calendarittm, 
p. 58 ; but as this is troublesome, we subjoin 
for the use of the student a list of the Olym- 
piads, with the years of the Christian aera 
corresponding to them from the beginning of 
the Olympiads to a. d. 301. To save space, 
the separate years of each Olympiad, with the 
corresponding years b. c, are only given from 
the 47th to the 126th Olympiad, as this is the 
most important period of Grecian history ; in 
the other Olympiads the first year only is given. 
In consulting the following table it must be 
borne in mind, that the Olympic Games were 
celebrated about midsummer, and that the 
Attic year commenced at about the same 
time. If, therefore, an event happened in the 
second half of the Attic year, the year b. c. 
must be reduced by 1. Thus Socrates was 
put to death in the 1st year of the 95th Olym- 

Eiad, which corresponds in the following ta- 
le to B. c. 400 ; but as his death happened in 
Thargelion, the 11th month of the Attic year, 
the year b. c. must be reduced by 1, which 
gives us B. c. 399, the true date of his death. 
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704 

700 

696 

692 

688 

684 

680 

676 

672 

668 
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660 
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19 1. 

20 1. 

21 1. 

22 1. 

23 1. 

24 1. 

25 1. 

26 1. 

27 1. 

28 1. 

29 1. 

30 1. 

31 1. 

32 I. 

33 1. 

34 1. 

35 1. 

36 1. 

37 1. 

38 1. 

39 1. 

40 1. 

41 1. 

42 1. 

43 1. 

44 1. 

45 1. 

46 1. 

47 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

48 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

49 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
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54 4. 

55 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

56 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

57 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

58 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

59 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

60 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

62 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

63 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

64 I. 
2. 
3. 
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65 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

66 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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2. 
3. 
4. 

68 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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Ol. 


B.C. 


01. 1 


B.C. 


01. 


B. C. 01. 


B.C. 01. 


A.D. 01. 


84 2. 


384 


99 


1. 


325 


113 4 


248 133 1. 


60 180 1. 


121 225 1. 


3. 


383 




2. 


324 


114 1. 


244 134 1. 


56 181 1. 


125 226 1. 


4. 


382 




3. 


323 


2. 


240 135 1. 


52 182 1. 


129 227 1. 


85 1. 


381 




4. 


322 


3. 


236 136 1. 


48 183 1. 


133 228 1. 


2. 


380 


100 


1. 


321 


4. 


232 137 1. 


44 184 1. 


137 229 1. 


3. 


379 




2. 


320 


115 1. 


228 138 1. 


40 185 1. 


141 230 1. 


4. 


378 




3. 


319 


2. 


224 139 1. 


36 186 1. 


145 231 1. 


86 1. 


377 




4. 


318 


3. 


220 140 1. 


32 187 1. 


149 232 I. 


2. 


376 


101 


L 


317 


4 


216 141 1. 


28 188 1. 


153 233 1. 


3. 


375 




2. 


316 


116 1. 


212 142 1. 


24 189 1. 


157 234 1. 


4. 


374 




3. 


315 


2. 


208 143 1. 


20 190 1. 


161 235 1. 


87 1. 


373 




4. 


314 


3. 


204 144 1. 


16 191 1. 


165 236 1. 


2. 


372 


102 


1. 


313 


4. 


200 145 1. 


12 192 1. 


169 237 1. 


3. 


371 




2. 


312 


117 1. 


196 146 1. 


8 193 1. 


173 238 1. 


4. 


370 




3. 


311 


2. 


192 147 1. 


4 194 1. 


177 239 1. 


88 1. 


369 




4. 


310 


3. 


188 148 1. 




181 240 1. 


2. 


368 


103 


1. 


309 


4. 


184 149 1. 


A. D. 01. 


185 241 1. 


3. 


367 




2. 


308 


118 1. 


180 150 1. 


1 195 1. 


189 242 1. 


4. 


366 




3. 


307 


2. 


176 151 1 


5 196 1. 


193 243 1. 


89 1. 


365 




4 


306 


3. 


172 152 1. 


9 197 1. 


197 244 1. 


2. 


364 


104 


1. 


305 


4. 


168 153 1. 


13 198 1. 


201 245 1. 


3. 


363 




2. 


304 


119 1. 


164 154 1. 


17 199 1. 


205 246 1. 


4. 


362 




3. 


303 


2. 


160 155 1. 


21 200 1. 


209 247 1. 


90 1. 


361 




4. 


302 


3. 


156 156 1. 


25 201 1. 


213 248 I. 


2. 


360 


105 


1. 


301 


4 


152 157 1. 


29 202 1. 


217 249 i. 


3. 


359 




2. 


300 


120 1. 


148 158 1. 


33 203 1. 


221 250 1. 


4 


358 




3. 


299 


2. 


144 159 1. 


37 204 1. 


225 251 1. 


91 1. 


357 




4. 


298 


3. 


140 160 1. 


41 205 1. 


229 252 1. 


2. 


356 


106 


1. 


297 


4. 


136 161 1. 


45 206 1. 


233 253 1. 


3. 


355 




2. 


296 


121 1. 


132 162 1. 


49 207 1. 


237 254 1. 


4. 


354 




3. 


295 


2. 


128 163 1. 


53 208 1. 


241 255 1. 


92 1. 


353 




4. 


294 


3. 


124 164 1. 


57 209 I. 


245 256 1. 


2. 


352 


107 


1. 


293 


4. 


120 165 1. 


61 210 1. 


249 257 1. 


3. 


351 




2. 


292 


122 1. 


116 166 1. 


65 211 1. 


253 258 1. 


4. 


350 




3. 


291 


2. 


112 167 1. 


69 212 1. 


257 259 1. 


93 1. 


349 




4. 


290 


3. 


108 168 1. 


73 213 1. 


261 260 1. 


2. 


348 


108 


1. 


289 


4. 


104 169 1. 


77 214 1. 


265 261 1. 


3. 


347 




2, 


288 


123 1. 


100 170 1. 


81 215 1. 


269 262 1. 


4. 


346 




3. 


287 


2. 


96 171 1. 


85 216 1. 


273 263 1. 


94 1. 


345 




4 


286 


3. 


92 172 1. 


89 217 1. 


277 264 1. 


2. 


344 


109 


1. 


285 


4 


88 173 1. 


93 218 1. 


281 265 1. 


3. 


343 




2. 


284 


124 1. 


84 174 1. 


97 219 1. 


285 266 1. 


4. 


342 




3. 


283 


2. 


80 175 1. 


101 220 1. 


289 267 1. 


95 1. 


341 




4. 


282 


3. 


76 176 1. 


105 221 1. 


293 268 1. 


2. 


340 


110 


1. 


281 


4. 


72 177 1. 


109 222 1. 


297 269 1. 


3. 


339 




2. 


280 


125 1. 


68 178 1. 


113 223 1. 


301 270 1. 


4. 


338 




3. 


279 


2. 


64 179 1. 


117 224 1. 




96 1. 


337 




4 


278 


3. 


OPAXIA, a Roman festival in honour of 


2. 


336 


111 


1. 


277 


4. 


Opis, celebrated on the 19th of December, 


3. 


335 




2. 


276 


126 1. 


being the third day of the Saturnalia. It was 


4. 


334 




3. 


275 


2. 


believed that Opis was the wife of Saturnus, 


97 1. 


333 




4. 


274 


3. 


and for this reason the festivals were cele- 


2. 


332 


112 


1. 


273 


4 


brated at the same time. 


3. 


331 




2. 


272 


127 1. 


O'PTIO. [Cbnturio.] 

OPTIMA'TES, the name of the aristocratic 


4. 


330 




3. 


268 


128 1. 


98 1. 


329 




4 


264 


129 1. 


party at Rome. As long as the patricians 


2. 


328 


113 


1. 


260 


130 1. 


and plebeians were the only two parties in 


3. 


327 




2. 


256 


131 1. 


the republic, there was no occasion for the 


4. 


326 




3. 


252 


132 1. 


appellation of 


Optimates, bu 


t when a new 



U2 



234 

nobility, consisting of wealthy plebeians as 
well as patricians, had been formed, and oc- 
cupied the place formerly held by the patri- 
cians, the term Optimates began to be applied 
frequently to persons belonging to this new 
order of nobjles, and mostly comprehended 
the ordo senatorius apd the ordo equestris. 

When at a still later period the interests of 
the senators and equites became separated, 
the name optimates was used in a narrower 
sense, and only comprised the party consist- 
ing of the senate and its champions, in oppo- 
sition ta the popular party which was now 
sometimes designated by the name of Plebs. 

ORA'CULUM QiavTeloVj ;(p7j(rr^piov) vr&s 
used by the ancients to designate both the 
revelations made by the deity to man, as well 
as the place in which such revelations were 
made. The deity was in none of these places 
believed to appear in person to man, and to 
communicate to him nis will or knowledge 
of the future, but all oracular revelations were 
made through some kind of medium, which 
was different in the different places where 
oracles existed. It may, at first sight, seem 
strange that therewere, comparatively speak- 
ing, so few oracles of Jupiter, the father and 
ruler of sods and men. But although, accor- 
ding to the belief of the ancients, Jupiter him- 
seli was the first source of all oracular reve- 
lations, yet he was too far above men to enter 
with them into any close relation ; other gods 
therefore, especially Apollo, and even heroes, 
acted as meoiators between Jupiter and men, 
and were, as it were, the organs through which 
he communicated his will. The ancients 
consulted the will of the gods on all impor- 
tant occasions of pubUc and private life, since 
they Were unwilling to unaertake anything 
of importance without their sanction. 

The most celebrated oracle was that of 
Apollo at Delphi Its ancient name was Py- 
tho. In the centre of the temple there was 
a small openin|^ (xdafia) in the ground, from 
which, from time to time, an intoxicating 
smoke arose, which was believed to come 
from the well of Cassotis, which vanished 
into the ground close by the sanctuary. Over 
this chasm there stood a high tripod on which 
the Pythia, led into the temple by the pro- 
phetes {TTpwJnJTijg), took her seat whenever 
the oracle was to be consulted. The smoke 
rising from under the tripod affected her brain 
in such a manner that she fell into a state of 
delirious intoxication, and the sounds which 
she uttered in this state were believed to con- 
tain the revelations of Apollo. These sounds 
were carefully written down by the prophetes, 
and afterwards communicated to the persons 
who had come to consult the oracle. 



ORACUtUat. 



The Pythia (the Trpo^nf) was always a 
native of Delphi, and when she had once en- 
tered the service of the god she never left it. 
and was never allowed to marry. In early 
times she was always a young girl, but sub- 
sequently no one was elected as prophetess 
who had not attained the age of fifty years. 

The Delphians, or, more properly speaking, 
the noble families of Delphi, had the superin- 
tendence of the oracle. Among the Delphian 
aristocraicy, however, there were five families 
which traced their origin to Deucalion, and 
from each of these one of the five priests, 
called Hosioi {datoi), was taken. The Hosioi, 
together with the high priest or prophetes, 
held their ofiSces for litis, and had the control 
of all the affairs of the sanctuary and of the 
sacrifices. That these noble families had an 
immense influence upon the oracle is mani- 
fest from numerous instances, and it is not 
improbable that they were its very soul, and 
that it was they who dictated the pretended 
revelations of the god. 

Most of the oracular answers which are 
extant, are in hexameters, and in the Ionic 
dialect Sometimes, however, Doric forms 
also were used. 

No religious institution in all antiquity ob- 
tained such a paramount influence in Greece 
as the oracle of Delphi. When consulted on 
a subject of a religious nature, the answer 
was invariably of a kind calculated not only 
to protect and preserve religious institutions, 
but to command new ones to be established, 
so that it was the preserver and promoter of 
religion throughout the ancient world Col- 
onies were seldom or never founded without 
having obtained the advice and the directions 
of the Delphic god. The Delphic oracle had 
at all times a leaning in favour of the Greeks 
of the Doric race, but the time when it began 
to lose its influence must be dated from the 
period when Athens and Sparta entered upon 
their struggle for the supremacy in Greece ; 
for at this time the partiality for Sparta be- 
came so manifest, that the Athenians and 
their parfy began to lose all reverence and 
esteem for it, and the oracle became a mere 
instrument in the hands of a political party. 

Of the other oracles, the most celebrated 
were that of Apollo at Didyma, usually called 
the oracle of the Branchidae, in the territory 
of Miletus ; that of Jupiter, at Dodona, where 
the oracle was eiven from sounds produced 
by the wind ; that of Jupiter Ammon, in an 
oasis in Libya, not far from the boundaries 
of Egypt ; that of Amphiaraus, between Pot- 
niae and Thebes, where the hero was said 
to have been swallowed up by the earth; 
and that of Trophonius, at Lebadea, in Boeotia: 



ORCINUS SENA' _ ^ 
ORDO is applied to any body of 
form a distinct claBS in the community, 
by poasesaing distinct privileges, pntsuing 
certain trades or profeasioos, or in any othei 
way. Thaa (he whole body of Bflcerdot«B at 
Rome is spoken of aa an ordo, and separatB 
ecclesisstical cnrporalions see called by the 
aame title. The liberlini and ecnbae also 
formed saparale ordinSB. The senate and the 
equites are alao spoken of respectively ai 
ordo senatorius and ordo equeatria, but 
Damp la never applied lotheplebes. Aci 
ingly we find the eipresaion, utcrqju . 
used without any faitheT eiptanation tc 
aisoate the Benalorial and egueatrian otdi 

called ordo decurionum [Coloni*], and u 
times simply snJa. 

The term ordo is also applied to a com] 
or troop of soldiers, and is used aa equivs 

called gui ordina duimml, »nd the first 

centuriona of the first cenlnriea are occsf 
ally called primi ordina. 
ORGIA. rMYSTBllE*.] 

O S C HO PHCKRI A ( iia;(o^pia piffjo W/H a), 
an Attic festivBl, which, according to some 
wrilers.was celebrated in honour of Minerva, 
and Bacchus, and according to othera, in 
honour of Bacchus and Ariadne. 11 ia said 
to have been inaiituted by Theseus. It was 
a vintage festival, mid iu name is denied 
from iiaxot, Joxod °' ^oxii a branch of vines 
with grapek 

OSClLLUM, a diminutive through oaadam 
from «, meaning" s little face," was the term 
applied to faces or heads of Bacchus, vihich 
were suspended in the rineyatda to be turned 
in every diiection bj the wind. Wtuchsoever 



PAEAN. Z3& 

way Ihay looked they ware supposed to make, 

band lignreinthepiecedingcut representathe 

mild, and propitious eipresston. The other 
figure represents a tree with lour oscillahung 
;.. u ..„. . .. - p^y^ 



; of the tr 



OBTIA'RniM, a lai upon t! 
■ ''•-'- "Ppears '- ■---- 



of 



times levied in the provinces. There was a 
similar tai, called celummiiam, imposed upon 
every pillar that supported a house. 

O'STIUM. tJiNir..] 

OSTRACISM. fEZBiunB.} 

OVATIO, a leaser triumph. The ewcum. 



lore imposing solemnity [Tsidkphob] 
the following :— The general did nol 



lis hand ; the procession was not heislaed hy 
nimpeta. headed by the senate, and thronged 






dby 



s crowd of flute-playets, attended chiefly by 
knights and plebeians, frequanlly without sol- 
diers : the ceremonies were concluded by the 
sacrifice, nol of a bull but of a sheep. The 

the kind el victim offered. 

An ovation waa granted when Ihe advan- 
tage gained, i'' ' ... 



the higher distiocti 



a legilim 



I with liltle 



bloodshed; ot when hoatiliti. 

regularly proclaimed; or when the war had 
not been completely terminated ; or when the 
contest had been carried on against base snd 
unworthy fbea ; and hence when the servile 
bands of Alhenion and Spsrtacus were de- 
stroyed by Perperoa and Craasui, these lead- 
ers celebrated ovations only. 

ovi'LE. [Coiiiiii,p.ae.] 



PAEAN (iroi^uv, 
T song, which waa originally i 

f Apoll- '- ' '- 

nd Its 1 



I originally ai 
always of a i 



,S36 



PABNULA. 

eepecially al 



feetiTKls of Apollo, an 
BcmthiB. Ttaa paean 

and afLer the battia was finis' ' 

tain that the paean was in ii 

to the honour Of other go<ie 

Thus Xenophoa relates that the Greek army 

PAEDAGO-GUS (fraXyoroc), 
The office oC tutor in a Grecian family of rank 
and opulence was assigned to one of the most 
trustworthy of the slaves. Tbe aoas of his 



ing their siilh or seveath 



They remained with the 
'"--A the age of pr"^- 






lerty. Hw d 



rather to guai:d ibem from evil, both physical 
aud moral, than to communicate instructiCHi. 
He went with them to and from the school 
or tbe GvuNisiDu; he accompanied them 
out of doors on all occasions i he Wiss respon- 
eible for their personal safety, and for their 
avoidance of bail company. 

Id the Roman empire the name paidagogi 
or pafdagogia was ^ven to beautiful young 
staves, who discharged in the imperial palace 
Uie duties of the modem page, which is in 

chiefly used 
and oiily 



PALA. 

an openuig for the bead, as ebown in the pre- 
ceding figure. 

PAGANA'LIA. [Ptai.] 

PAGA-Ni. [PiOi.J 

PAGI, were fortified places in the neigh- 
bourhood of ilome, to which the country-peo- 
ple might retreat in case of a hostile inroad. 
Each of the country tribes is said to have 

of pagi; which name was given to the coun- 
try adjoining the fortified village, as well as 
111 the rillase itself. There was a magistrate 
at the head of each pagus, who kept a regis, 
lerof the names and of the properly of all 
persons in the pagus, raised the taxes, and 
summoned the people, when necessary, to 
war. Each pague had its own sacred rites, 
and an annual festival called PojasoJia. The 
pagani. or inhabitants of the pagi, h—' '*■"■- 
regular meetings, at which they pass 
'■■■■"- The livlE-- -' ■■-- - '— 



PAE'NULA, a thick ciS,' 



id their 



to pagi continued to the latest times of the 
Koman empire. 

The term Pagani is often used in opposition 
to milites, and is applied to all who were not 
soldiers, etea though they did not live in the 
country. TbeChnslianwriters gave tbe name 
of pagani to those persons who adhered to 
the old Roman religion, because the latter 
continued to be generally believed by tbe 
country-people, after Christianity became the 
prevailing religion of the inhabitants of ths 

PALA (utAw), a ipade The spade was 



PALI LI A. 
bat littlo used in ancient basbandrr, the 
ground baling been broken and tumal over 
bT the plough, snd also |iy the nen of la^e 

from a funereal monument il Rome, aihibits 
!s decessed countryman with his fall and bi- 
dens, and also with a pals, modified by the 
addition of a strong cross-bar, by the use of 

as deep into the gtonnd, aa be could have done 
without it. 

PAL A ESTRA(7ra Wirrpa), proparly means 
a place for wrestling (TraAaltiv, ■"diij), and 
appearstohave originally formed a part of the 

a considerable number of palaestrae, quite 
dialioct from the gyinnaaia. It appears most 
probable that the palaeatrsB were chiefly ap- 
propriated to the eietcises of wrestling and 
of the pancratium, and were principaJly in- 
tended tot the athletae, who, it must lie recol- 
lected, were persons that contended m the 
public games, and Iheiefors needed special 

The Romans bad originally no places cor- 
responding to the Greek gymnasia and palae- 
strae ; and when towards the close of the re- 
public, wealth; Romana, ui imitation of the 
Greeks, began to build places for eiercise in 
their villas, they called them indiffetenlly gym. 

PALl'LIA, a fesliTBl celebrated at Rome 
every year on the 21st of April, in honour of 
Pales, the tutelary divinity of shepherde. The 
2Ut of April was the day on which, according 
to the early traditions of Rome, Romulus liad 
commenced the building of the city, so that 
the festival was al the same time solemnized 
as the dies natalitiua of Rome. It was origi- 
nally a shepherd-festival, and continued to be 
ao among countiy-people till the latest times, 
but in the city il lost its original cbatBCler, 
and was only regarded as the dies nataliliue 
of Rome. 

The lirst part of the solemnities was a pub- 
lic purification by fire and smoke. The things 
bamt in order t« produce this purifying smoke 
were the blood of the Odober-lmrn:, the ashes 
of the calves sacrificed at tha festival of Ce- 
res, and the shellsof beana. The people were 
■bIso sprinkled with water, they washed their 
hands in spring-water, and drank milk miiod 
with must. As regards the OcJpVr-AcffSB (*5f*u» 
Ociabcr), it must be observed that in early 
times no bloody sacrifice was allowed lo be 
offered at the palilia, and the blood of the Oc- 
tober-horse, mentioned above, was the blood 
which had dropped from the tail of the horse 
sacrificed in the month of October to Mars m 
the Campus Martins. This blood was pre- 



aerved by Ihe vestal virgins in the temple ol 
Vesta for the purpose of being used al the 
palilia. The sacnfices consisted of cakes, 
millet, milk, and other kinds of eatables. The 
shepherds then offered a prayer to Pales. 
After these solemn riles were over, the cheer 
fal part of the festival began : bonfires were 
made of heaps of bay and straw, and the fes- 
tival was concluded by a (east in the open air, 
at which the people sal or lay upon benches 
of turf, and drank plentifully. 

PALIMPSEST. [LiBKB,] 

PA'LLIUM. dm. PALLi'OLUM, poit. 
PALLA (ifiitTioi-, dim. l^rldim/; /«.. and 
pMi. *iifwf), an outer garment. The English 
c/mi, though commonly adopled as the transla- 
tion of these terms, conveys no accurale con- 
ception of the form, material, or ase of that 
whieh Ihey denoted. The article designated 
bv them was always a rectangular piece of 



1, exactly, or a 
in from the 



thevt 



rform 



lor except to repair Ihe injuries which it sus- 
lained by time. Whatever additional rich- 
ness and beauty it received from Ihe art of the 



rials 1 

thread. Most ci 



■ clolh 01 



■n spun 1 



only it was used without 



38 PALUDAM£NTUM. 

laving undsrgc 

rhe raw Dialer , 

on. W08 manufactui 

nd bence psllii 

bough Trom tbe 



, aucb as wool, liai 
"onlyw 



gray, ware also pr«vBiling colours. 

Aa the palliam was Ibe most comni' 
garment, we find it continually mcnt 
conjunction with the tunicB,whicb COD 
the indutus. Sucb phrases as " c 
waistcoat," or "shoes and siuckinge,' 



To wear the pallium 
clothing indicated pover 



'erity of m 
n modee of wi 



It libofty. and 
under the left arm so as to leare that aim at 
liberty also, or over the left shoulder ao as to 
cover the left arm. The ligute in the pre- 
ceding cut is attired in the kat-mentioned 
foahion. 



PALUDAM 

Roman genere 
principal office 



KTCM, too cioi 
commanding a 
and peraonal a 



PANATHENAEA. 

Dntradistiaction to the lagimoS the connnoii 
ildiera, and the Ii^aDrearbof peace. Itwai 

.a and offered up hia vows in the capitol. lo 
larch out of the city arrayed in tbe paluds- 
.entum {exire paludoittt), attended by his lie- 

mid he again enter the gates unlll he Iwd 
rmatly diveeted himself of this emblem of 
ilitarj' power. 

The pidudamenlum was open in front, 
ached down to the knees or a little lower, 
id hung loosely over the ahoulders, being 
laataned across the chest by a clasp. 

The colour of (he paludamentnm waa com- 
monly white or purple, and hence it waa 
ked and lemembered that Crassus on the 
-..ning of the fatal battle of Carrhae weal 
forth ui a darli -coloured manlle. 
PANATHENAEAjirai'^i'oial.the gre«- 



apiendid of tl 



, in the 



btated in Attica in honour of Mi 
character of Minerva Poliae, ortl 
jf the cin. It was said to have beer 
:uted by Erichlhonius, and its original 



! were two kinda of Panatbenaea, tbe 
greater and the lesser ; the former were held 
fonrth year (frevratTijpif), tbe latter 

_ .. 1 lesser Panatbenaea were probably cel- 
ebrated on tbe )7th of the month Hecatom- 
baeon ; the great Panatbenaea in the thud 
of every Olympiad, and probably com- 



the peplus of Mini 
not hell 



ileinn, and that or 



The >i 



es, games, and amuse 









a oC 



padepho- 
1 Homei 

Diner epic poeis. pnuosopnets liiaputed. 
■fights were eiUhited, and tha people 
iiidulgwl mti-r---'- -'-" 






I. The prize in thes< 



a filled with o 



from the a 



PANCRATIUM. 

Greece. They represent on one side the fig- 
ure of Minerva, and on the other the various 
contests and games in which these vases were 
given as prizes to the victors. 

Of the discussions of philosophers and ora- 
tors at the Panathenaea we still possess two 
specimens, the Myoc liavaSijvaiKoc of Iso- 
crates, and that of Aristides. Herodotus is 
said to have recited his history to the Athe- 
nians at the Panathenaea. The management 
of the games and contests was entrusted to 
persons called Athlothetae iuOXoderai), whose 
number was ten, one being taken from every 
tribe. Their office lasted from one great 
Panathenaic ftolival to the other. 

The chief solemnity of the great Panathe- 
naea was the magnificent procession to the 
temple of Minerva Polias,wbich probably took 
place on the last day of the festive season. 
The whole of the procession is represented 
in the frieze of the Parthenon, the work of 
Phidias and his disciples, now deposited in 
the British Museum. The chief object of the 
procession was to carry the peplus of the god- 
dess to her temple. This peplus was ft cro- 
cus-coloured garment for the goddess, and 
made by maidens, called hpyaarivaL. In it 
were woven Enceladus and the giants, as they 
were conquered by the goddess. The peplus 
was not carried to the temple by men, but 
suspended from the mast of a ship. The pro- 
cession proceeded from the Ceramicus, near 
a monument called Leoeorium, to the temple 
of Ceres at E leu sis, and thence along the 
Pelasgic wall and the temple of Apollo Py- 
thius to the Pnyz, and thence to the Acro- 
pQlis, where the statue of Minerva Polias 
was adorned with the peplus. 

In this procession nearly the whole popu- 
lation of Attica appears to have taken part, 
either on foot, on horseback, or in chariots, 
as may be seen in the frieze of the Parthenon. 
Aged men carried olive branches, and were 
called Thallophori {daXXo<l>6poi) ; young men 
attended, at least in earlier times, in armour, 
and maidens who belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens carried baskets, containing 
offerings for the goddess, whence thejr were 
called Canephori^Kavri^opoC). Respecting the 
part which aliens took in this procession, and 
the duties they had to perform, see Hydria- 

PHORIA. 

Men who had deserved well of the republic 
were rewarded with a gold crown at the great 
Panathenaea, and the herald had to announce 
the event during the gymnastic contests. 

PANCRA'TIUM {TrayKpartovY is derived 
from nav and Kpdrogy and accoraingly signi- 
fies an athletic game, in which all the powers 
of the fighter were called into action. The 
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p^ancratium was one of the games or gymnas- 
tic contests which were exhibited at all the 
great festivals of Greece ; it consisted of box- 
ing and wrestling {nvyfirj and ttuXt}), and was 
reckoned to be one of the heavy or hard exer- 
cises {ayuvLaiiaTa papia or 0apvTepa)y on 
account of the violent exertions it required, 
and for this reason it was not much practised 
in the gymnasia. 

In Homer we find neither the game nor 
the name of the pancratium mentioned, and 
as it was not introduced at the Olympic games 
until Ol. 33, we may presume that the game, 
though it may have existed long before in a 
rude state, was not brought to any degree of 
perfection until a short time before that event. 
The name of the combatants was Pancratias- 
tae (TrayKpaTiuaTal) or Pammachi (Trdfifia- 
Yoi). They fought naked, and had tneir bo- 
dies anointed and covered with sand, by which 
they were enabled to take hold of one another. 

When the contest began, each of the fight- 
ers might commence by boxing or by wrest- 
ling, accordingly as he thought he should be 
more successful in the one than in the other. 
The victory was not decided until one of the 
parties was killed, or lifted up a finger, there- 
by declaring that he was unable to continue 
the contest either from pain oi fatigue. 




Pancntiastae. 

PANE'GYRIS (navfiyvpic\ signifies a 
meeting or assembly of a whole people for 
the purpose of worshipping at a common sanc- 
tuary. The word is used in three signifi- 
cations: — 1. For a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of one particular town and its vicinity ; 
2. For a meeting of the inhabitants of a 
whole district, a province, or of the whole 
body of people belonging to a particular tribe 
[Delia ; Panionia] ; and 3. For great na- 
tional meetings, as the Olympic, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean games. Although in 
all panegyreis which we know, the religious 
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character forms the most prominent feature, 
other subjects, pohtical discussions and reso- 
lutions, as well as a variety of amusements, 
were not excluded, though they were per- 
haps more a consequence of the presence of 
many persons than objects of the meeting. 
Every panegyris, moreover, was made by 
trades-people a source of gain, and it may be 
presumed that such a meeting was never held 
without a fair, at which all sorts of things 
were exhibited for sale. 

PANIO'NIA {iravtoinfia), th6 great national 
panegyris of the lonians on Mount Mycal^, 
where the national god Neptune Heliconius 
had his sanctuary, called the Faniohium. One 
of the principal objects of this national meet- 
ing was the common worship of Neptune, to 
whom splendid sacrifices were offered on the 
occasion. But religious worship was not the 
only object for which they assembled at the 
Paniomum ; on certain emergencies, especi- 
ally in case of any danger threatening their 
country, the lonians discussed at their meet« 
ings political questions, and passed resolu- 
tions which were binding upon all. 

PANO'PLI A (TTOvoTr^Ua), a panoply or suit 
of armour. The articles of which it consisted 
both in the Greek and in the Roman army, 
are enumerated under Arma. 

PANTOMI'MUS, the name of a kind of 
actors peculiar to the Romans, who very 
nearly resembled in their mode of acting the 
modem dancers in the ballet. They did not 
speak on the stage, but merely acted by ges- 
tures, movements, and attitudes. All move- 
ments, however, were rhythmical like those 
in the ballet, whence the general term for 
them is scdtatio^ saltare; the whole art was 
called musica mutai and to represent Niobe 
or Leda was expressed by saltare Nioben and 
saltare Ledam. 

During the time of the republic the name 
pantomimus does not occur, though the art 
Itself was known to the Romans at an early 
period ; for the first histriones said to have 
been introduced from Etruria were in fact 
nothing but pantomimic dancers [Histrio], 
whence we find that under the empire the 
names histrio and pantomimus were used as 
synonymous. The pantomimic art, however, 
was not carried to any degree of perfection 
until the time of Augustus. The greatest 
pantomimes of this time were Bathyllu», a 
ireedman and favourite of Maecenas, and Py- 
lades, and Hylas. Mytholo^cal love-stories 
were from the first the favounte subjects of the 

Santomimes, which were disgraced by the most 
centious scenes. In Sicily pantomimic dances 
were callad baUismi ((3aXAiafju>l)t whence per- 
haps the modem words ball and ballet. 



PAREDRI. 

PAPER. [LiBEE.l 

PAPY'RUS. [LiBER.J 

PARA DPS US {irapdSeiaoc), the name 
given by the Oreeks to the parks or pleasure- 
grounds, which surrounded the country resi- 
dences of the Persian kings and satraps. 
Thevi were generallv stocked with animals 
for the chase, were mil of all kinds of trees, 
watered by numerous streams, and enclcxsed 
with walls 

PARAGRAPHE(7ra0a7i3a^). This word 
does not exactly correspond with any term in 
our language, but may without much impro- 
priety be called a pUa. It is an objection 
raised by the defendant to the admissibility of 
the plaintiff's action. The paragrtmhe^ like 
every other answer ^&vTiypa<p^) made by the 
defendant to the plaintiff's chaise, was given 
in writing ; as the word itself implies. If the 
defendant n^erely denied the plaintiff's allega- 
tions, a court was at once held for the trial of 
the cause. If, however, he put in &paragraphe, 
a court was to be held to try the preliminary 
(question, whether the cause could be brought 
into court or not. Upon this previous trial 
the defendant was considered the actor. If 
he succeeded, the whole cause was at an 
end; unless the objection was only to the 
form of action, or some other such technical- 
ity, in which case it might be recommenced 
in the proper manner. If, however, the plain- 
tiff succeeded, the original action, which in 
the mean time had been suspendea, was pro- 
ceeded with. 

PARAPHERNA. [Dos.] 

PARA SANG A (6 irapa<jdyytfc)t a Persian 
measure of length, fr^uently mentioned by 
the Greek writers. It is still used by the Per- 
sians, who call it ferseng. According to He- 
rodotus the parasang was equal to §0 Greek 
stadia. Xenophon must also have calculated 
it at the same, as he says that 16,050 stadia 
are equal to 535 parasangs. ( 1 6,050-i-535=30. ) 
Other ancient writers give a different length 
for the parasang. Modem English travellers 
estimate it variously at from 3i to 4 English j 
miles, which nearly agrees with the calcula- 
tion of Herodotus. 

PARCHMENT. [Libbr.] 

PAREDRI {ndpedpoL). Each of the three 
superior archons was at liberty to have two 
assessors {ndpedpoi) chosen by himself, to 
assist- him by advice and otherwise in the 
performance of his various duties. The as- 
sessor, like the magistrate himself, had to 
undergo a docinuuia {doKifiaala) in the Senate 
of Five Hundred and before a judicial tribu- 
nal, before he could be permitted to enter 
upon his labours. He was also to render an 
account (eifdihii) at the end of the year. The 



duties or the archon, masiBtarial tod jodicUl, 
were bo numerous, that one of tbe principal 
objects of having aseeseors muet have be«n to 
' Dogh Iheir bumnoM. 



PA'R1E9. (Domn, p. 127.] 
PAKMA.iUni.PA'RMULA.,Bround ahield, 

the Eoman army. Though imall, compared 
with the Clifbds, it was so atroQglymadeiui 
to be a very efllectual protection. This his 



ervlly, and ia hence defined to be a penon 
who kiUa anotber doia mah. It aAerwarda 
aignified tbe mnrderet of a paieal, and by an 
ancient Jaw such a parricide waa sewed upin 



probably owing to the nae of iron initafianw- 
work. Tbe parma was also worn b; the 

We And the term fama often applied to 
the lareel tCsTBi], which was also a small 
round sbiald, and therelbre very similar to the 

The preceding cnt represents a votive par- 
ms. embossed and gilt. repreeentinK on its 
border, as is sapimsed, the taking of Rome by 
the Gauls under Brennua, and its recoveij by 

PAROPSIS (ira^if), any food eaten with 






such iooi was servE 



a sack {aiiln 



igsinst pamcide, and probably fired 
^c Hu.D punishment for the parricide, as the 
Lex Pompeia de Parricidiis, passed \a the 
time of Co. Pompeiua. This law extended 
.L — ! c !_.j_ ^^ ,jjg killing of a bro- 



ther, si 






:ted that he who killed a fatbsr 
ormalher.giandralherorgrsndmothar.should 
be punished (more myorum) bj being whipped 
lillnebled,sewedupLnassckwitbadog,cock, 
viper.and ape, and thrown into tbe sea. Other 
patricides were simply put to death. 

PASSUS, a measure of length, which con- 
sisted of five Boman feet. [Pkb.} Thef - 

to heel, when the feet were ai meir nimost 
ordinary eilension. but the distance from the 
point which the beel leaves to that in which 

., !. „■ A TV_ _.„. ,^„^ gj j^(j„. 



The pas- 



down. The 
ulhect 



Lli; M*- 

PAtER>ATRATUS. rFaTiALBa.] 
PATERA, dim. PATELLA (^iiiXij), a 
Toand plate or dish. The paterae of the moot 
common kind were amall plates of the com- 
mon red earthenware, on which an ornamental 
pattern was drawn, and which were some- 
times entirely black. Themore valuable pa- 
terae were metallic, being chiefly of bronze : 
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but every family, raised above poverty, pos- 
sessed one of silver, together with a silver salt- 
cellar. The preceding cut exhibits a highly or- 
namented patera, made of bronze. The view of 
the upper surface is accompanied by a side- 
view, snowing the form and depth of the vessel. 

PATI'BULUM. [FuRCA.] 

PA'TINA {7i.eK(W7i), a basin or boWl of 
earthenware, rarely of bronze or silver. 

The patina was of a fonn intermediate be- 
tweeh tlie patera and the oUa^ not so flat as 
the former, nor so deep as the latter> The 
most frequent use of i\ie patin^ was in cookery. 

PATRES. [Patricii.] 

PATRIA POTESTAS. Potestas signi- 
fies generally a power or faculty of any ^d 
by which we do anything. ** Potestas,'* says 
Paulus, a Roman jurist, " has several signifi- 
cations : when applied to magistrates, it is 
Imperium ; in the case of children, it is the 
patria potestas ; in the case of slaves, it is Do- 
minium." According to Paulus then, potes- 
tas, as applied to magistrates, is equivahent to 
imperium. Thus we find potestas associated 
with the adjectives praetoria, consularis. But 
potestas is applied to magistrates who had not 
the imperium, as for instance to (quaestors and 
tribuni plebis ; and potestas and imperium are 
often opposed in Cicero. [Imperium.] Thus 
it seems that this word potestas, like many 
other Roman terms, had both a wider signifi- 
cation and a narrower 6ne. In its wider sig- 
nification it might mean all the power that 
was delegated to any person by* the state, 
whatever might be the extent of that power. 
In its narrower significations, it was on the 
one hand equivalent to imperium ; and on the 
other, it expressed the power of those func- 
tionaries who had not the imperium. Some- 
times it was used to express a magistratus, 
as a person ; and hence in the Italian lan- 
guage the word podesti signifies a magistrate. 

Potestas is also one of the words by which 
is expressed the power that one private 'pex- 
son has over another, the other two being 
manus and mancipium. The potestas is either 
dominica, that is, ownership as exhibited in 
the relation of master and slave [Seryus] ; 
or patria as exhibited in the relation of father 
ana child. The mancipium was framed after 
the analogy of the potestas dominica. [Man- 
cipium.] 

Patria potestas then signifies the power 
which a Roman father had over the persons 
of his children, grandchildren, and other 
descendants (filiifamiliasj jUiaefamilias), and 
generally all the rights which he had by vir- 
tue of his paternity. The foundation of the pa- 
tria potestas was a legal marriage, and the birth 
of a child gave it fulreffect. [Matrimonium.] 



PAfRICII. 

It dpes hot seem that the patria potestas 
was ever viewed among the Romans as abso- 
lutely equivalent to the dominica potestas, or 
as involving ownership of the child ; and yet 
the originsd notion of the patria came very 
near to that of the dominica potestas. Origri- 
nally the father had the power of life and 
death over his son as a member of his famih'a ; 
and he could sell him, and so bring him into 
the mancipii causa. He could also give his 
daughter in marriage, or give a wife to his 
son, divorce his chUd, give him in adoption, 
and emancipate him at his pleasure. 

PATRrCU. This word is evidently a de- 
rivative from pater^ which frequently occurs 
in the Roman writers as eqijiivalent to senator. 
Pjatricii therefore signifies thos^who belong- 
ed to the patres, but it is a mistake tp suppose 
that the patricii were only the ofifspring of the 
patres in the sense of senators. On the con- 
trary, the patricians were, in the early history 
of Kome, the whole body of Roman citizens, 
the popiUus Romanust and there were no real 
citizens besides them. The other parts of 
the Roman population, namely cUents and 
slaves, did not belong to the populus Roma- 
nus, and were not burghers or patricians. 
The senators or patres (in the narrower sense 
of the word) were a select body of the popu- 
lus or patricians, which acted as their repre- 
s^tatives. The burghers or patricizns con- 
sisted originally of three distinct tribes,which 
afterwards became united into the sovereign 
populus. These tribes had founded settle- 
ments upon several of the hills which were 
subsequently included within the precincts of 
the city of Rome. Their names were Ram- 
Aes, Tities, and Luceres, or Ranmenses, Ti- 
tienses, and Lucerenses. Each of these 
tribes consisted of ten curiae, and each curia 
of ten gentes, and of the same number of de- 
curies, which were established for represen- 
tative and miUtary purposes. [Senatus.] 
The first tribe, or the Ramnes, were a Latin 
colony on the Palatine hill, said to have been 
founded by Romulus. As long as it stood 
alone, it contained only one hundred gentes, 
and had a senate of one hundred members. 
When the Tities, or Sabine settlers on the 
Quirinal and Viminal hills, under king Ta- 
tins, became united with the Ramnes, the 
number of gentes, as well as that of senators, 
was increased to 200. These two tribes after 
their union continued probably for a consider- 
able time to be the patricians of Rome, until 
the third tribe, the Luceres, which chiefly 
consisted of Etruscans, who had settled on 
the Caelian hill, also became united with the 
other two as a tnird tribe. 
The amalgamation of these three tribes did 
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not take place at once : the union between 
Latins and Sabines is ascribed to the reign 
of Romulus, though it does not appear to have 
been (|uite perfect, since the Latins on some 
occasions claimed a superiority over the Sa- 
bines. The Luceres existed for a long time 
as a separate tribe without enjoying the same 
rights as the two other tribes, until Tarouinius 
Priscus, himself an Etruscan, caused them 
to be placed on a footing of e<}uality with the 
others. Fdr this reason he is said td have 
increased the number of senators to 300. The 
Luceres, however, are, notwithstanding this 
equalization, sometimes distinguished from 
the other tiibes by the name p€Ures or patricti 
minorutn gentium. During the time of tne re- 
public, distinguished strangers and wealthy 
plebeians were occasionally made Roman pa- 
tricians; for instance, Appius Claudius and 
his gens, and Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

When the plebeians became a distinct class 
of citizens [Plbbes], the patricians, of course, 
ceased to oe the only class of citizens, but 
they still retained the exclusive possession of 
all the power in the state. All civil and reli- 
gious offices were in their possession, and 
they continued as before to be the populus. 
the nation now consisting of the populus and 
the plebes. In their relation to the plebeians 
Or the commonalty, the patricians were a real 
aristocracy of birth. A person bom of a pa- 
trician family was and remained a patrician, 
whether he was rich or poor» whether he was 
a member of the senate, or an eques, or held 
any of the great offices of the state, or not : 
there was no power that could make a patri- 
cian a plebeian. As regards the census, he 
might indeed not belong to the wealthy class- 
es, but bis rank remained the same. The 
only way in which a patrician might become 
a plebeian wa^ when of his own accord he 
lett his gens and curia, gave up the sacra, dec. 
A plebeian, on the other hand, or even a stran- 
ger, might be made a patrician by a lex curi- 
ata. But this appears to have been done very 
seldom ; and the ccmsequence was, that in 
the course of a few centuries the number of 
patrician families became so rapidly dimin- 
ished, that towards the close of the^ republic 
there were not more than fifty such families. 

Although the patricians throughout this 
whole period had the character of an aristo- 
cracy of birth, yet their political rights were 
not the same at all times. During the first 
centuries of the republic there was an almost 
uninterrupted struggle between patricians and 
plebeians, in which the former exerted every 
means to retain their exclusive rights, but 
which ended in the establishment of the po- 
litical equality of the two orders. [Plbbbs.] 
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Only a few insignificant priestly offices, and 
the performance of certain ancient religious 
rites and ceremonies, remained the exclusive 
privilege of the patricians; of which they 
were the prouder, as in former days their re- 
ligious power and significance were the basis 
of their political superiority. At the time 
when the struggle between patricians and 

Elebeians ceased, a new kind of aristocracy 
egan to arise at Rome, which was partly 
based upon wealth, and partly upon the great 
offices of the republic, and the term nobiles 
was given to all persons whose ancestors had 
held any of the curule offices. (Compare 
Nov I Homines.) This aristocracy of nobiles 
threw the old patricians as a body still more 
into the shade, though both classes of aristo- 
crats united as far as was possible to monopo- 
lize all the great offices of the state. 

In their dress and appearance the patri- 
cians were scarcely distmguished from the 
rest of the citizens, unless they were sena- 
tors, curule magistrates, or equites, in which 
case they wore like others the ensigns pecu- 
liar to these classes. The only thing by 
which they appear to have been distinguished 
in their appearance from other citizens was 
a peculiar kind of shoe, which covered the 
wnole foot and part of the leg, though it was 
not as hi^h as the shoes of senators and cu- 
rule magistrates. These shoes were fastened 
with four strings {conigiae or lora patrida) and 
adorned with a lunula on the top. 

PATRIMI ET xMATRIM 1 were children 
bom of parents, who had been married by the 
religious ceremony called confarreatio : they 
^re almost always mentioned in connection 
with religious rites and ceremonies. 

PATRO'NOMI (jrarpovofioL), magistrates 
at Sparta, who exercised, as it were, a pater- 
. nal power over the whole state. They did 
not exist till a late period, and they suc- 
ceeded, to the powers which the ephori for- 
merly ppssessed . 

PATRO'NUS. The act of manumission 
created a new relation between the manumis- 
sor and the slave, which was analogous to 
that between father and son. The manomis- 
sor became with respect to the manumitted 
person his patronus, and the manumitted per- 
son became the libertus of the manumissor. 
The word patronus (from pater) indicates the 
nature of the relation. If tne manumissor was 
a woman, she became patrona. 

The libertus adopted the gentile name of 
the manumissor. Cicero's freedman Tiro was 
called M. TuUius Tiro. The libertus owed 
respect and gratitude to liis patron, and in an- 
cient tirhes the patron might punisl^ him in a 
summary way for neglecting those duties. 



ThiB obligation extended to (he cbildi 
the UbertuB, and (he du(y was due (. . 
children of (he patron. It waa the doty of (he 






.-_„ _ suppojt bja freedm. 

issily, and if he did not, he iobe iub pairaaai 
rights ; the consequence wu the Bame if he 
brought a capital charge againtt him. The 
nioa( important of the patronal lighu related 

cseea thepatronuahad aright to the whole or 
part of (he property of a libettus. 

PAViMENTUM. [Domdb, p. I2T.] 
PECULATUS. is properly (be misappro- 
priation or theft of public proper(y. Theber- 
aon guil(y of this offence was picuitUrr. The 
origin of the word appears to be peaiSt a term 
which origmally denoted that kind of movable 

Soperty which was the chief aign of wealth, 
riginally trials for pecuJariu were before the 

■Datters of ptculatia had become one of the 

PECU'NIA. [Abb; Ahoentcii; AnKDM.l 

PEDA'Rll. [Shn*to».] 

PEDUM (Kopiiwv), a shepherd's crook. On 



the crook is often . 

art, in the hands of Pan, Satyrs, Fauns, am 
ahepherds. It was also the usaol attribute 
Thalia, aa the muse of pastotst poe(ry. 



circnSi glittering with silveiand tprafaiui 
wealth. When Vespasian and Titui cel» 
btsted their tnumph oier the Jews, (he pra-, 
cession uicluded paEeants of eitraordinarjl 
magnitude and splendour, consitting uf thre«. 
or tour Blagei aboie one aDother, lUna with 
rich tapestry, and inlaid with iiory nad gold. 



(he high pnsgt placi 

ern, so as to receive me n^ooo upon ma per- 
son and hid garmenta, and in this state he waa 
produced by the flaminea before (he woiship- 
pera. 

PE'LATAE (rtUrat). were free la- 
boureiB working for hire, like the liua, in 
contradistinction to (be belo(B and penestae, 

Greek writers, Buch as Dionyiius of Halicat- 
naasua, and Plu(arch, the word ia Dsed for the 
Latin cliena, though the relations eipreased 
by (he (wo lertns ate by no means similat. 
PELTA (jrttm), a small shield. Iphi- 

waa cumbrous and inconyenient, introduced 
among the Greeka a much amaller andliahter 
shield, from which (hose who bore i( (oak tbs 
mtae o( peUailM. llcoDsiBl«dprinciptllyofa 



padiiB, SUpliHd'a Cnot. 
^ PEGMA (s^iia), « pageant, i, c. an edifice 
of wood, consisting of (wo or more stages 
(talmlaia), which were raised or depressed at 
pleasure bymeansofbalance-wei^ts. These 
great machines were used in ihe Koman am- 
phitheatres, (he elsdiB(orB who rough( upon 
(hem being called pcfnorci. They were sup- 
ported upon wheels so as (o he drawn into the i 



PERDUELLIO. 



frame of wood or wieher-worb, cohered with 
skin or leather. An elegant form of the pelts 
eprwanling 
naion- '- *' ' 

PBNESTAE {arvforai) a cIbss of aerfa in 
TTiOMily, who stood in nearly the lame rela- 
tion to their Tbesaalian loidg aa the helot* of 
Lnconia did to the Uarisn Spartans, although 

antB of ihe old Pelaegic or Aeolian inhabitants 
of Thessaly Proper. They occupied aninter- 
mediale position between freemen and pur- 
chased Blaiea, and they cultiinted the land 
for their maaters, paying by way of rent a por- 
tion of the produce of it. The Feneataa aome- 
timea accompanied their masters Co battle, end 
fought on boraebacli as their Tasaals : a cir- 

Th^Laly was » famourfo^ cavt l°r^''"The™ 
were Penestae among the Macedonisna alrc. 

PENETRA'LE, [Tkmflum.] 

PENTATHLON (jrti-raeAov, ?Bin?»ffti. 



persons engaged in it wore called PematkU 
UrhfTodioi). The pentathlon conaisted of fii 



ipaar 



Iffiywvo^ ord^oiTioo'l, and wreat ling {rrt 
which were all performed in one day and in a 
certain order, one after the other, by the uma 
athletae. The penUthlon was introduced in 
the Olympic Bamea in Ol. 18. 

PENTECOSTE (nninmoirri), i dulj; of 
two per cent, levied upon all eiporta and im- 
portaat Athens, The money waa collecl«d by 
persona called ireVTjiKaaroUyoi. The mer- 

tadai. All the cualoma appear 10 have been 
let to farm, and probably from jear lo yaai. 
They were let to the highest biddera by the 
ten Palciai, acting under the authority of the 



corresponding to the himalion or 

pieces of cloth used for the Amictds, it was 
often faaened by means of a brooch, 11 was, 
howerer, frequently worn without a brooch, 
in the manner represented in the ant>eied 
cut. 

Each uf the females in this groop wears a 
tunic fallitie down to her feet, and over it an 
ample pepTua, which ahe pasaea entirely 
lound her body and then throwi the loou 



If ail the productions of the loom, pepli 
e those on which the greatest skill and 
.... jur were bestowed Bo various and taste- 
ful were the aubjecta which they re presented, 
that poeu delighted to describe them. The 
— of weaving them was entirely oriental; 
those of the most aplendid dyes and cuii- 
workmanship were imported from Tyre 
and atdon. They often constituted a very 
important part of the treasures of a temple, 
having been presented to the divinity by sup- 

PERA (mipol, a wallet, made of leather, 
□m suspended at the side by rustics and bj 
avellers to csny their provisions, and adopt- 
ed in imitation of them by tbe Cynic philoeo- 
'Sert. The woodcut (p, 2te) ia tlie represeo- 
lionof aBOat-heid with bisstaffand walleL 
PERDITE-LLIO. waa in the ancient times 
of the republic nearly the san^e as tbe Maja- 
l« of the later times, [Majest.s,] Pcrdu- 
lUii originally signilied A«iu, and thus the 
"^ !e was equivalent to making war on the 

in state. Offenders were tried by two 

judges called Pgnlixfliiniii Oiointuri, In the 

and the quaettoiet pai^i^dU appear to have 



PERE0RINU8. 






been the eBinsperaons 

d been tbe caee 

>■ being appointed 
, ro reslly propor-" 
bv the king and appointed by the papal 
Ehiring the early part of the lepublic tt 



tincl, for the ijnai 
larlT eyery year, wherea 
Bppointed very rarely, a 
during the kingly period, tivy repi 
the duumviri perdnellioiiia aa being appointed 
by the kings, hut they were really propoaed 
^y the king and appointed by the popnlus. 
>uring the early part of the republic they 
vere appointed by the comitia cuiiaCa, and 
aHerWBrds by the eomilia cenluriBta, on the 
propoaal of the conauls. In the case of Ra- 



found guilty of perduellio waa death ; th< 
were either hanged on the arbor infeUx, ^ 
thrown from the Tarpeian rocli. But whf 
the duumviri found s petsoii guilty, he migl 



PEREGRI'MUS, a stranger or foreigner. 



PERIOEOI. 
u synonymous with homiu ; but 



my person who was not e Rotnan 
H. c. 347, B aeeond praetor (prat- 
i) was appointed for the purpoae 



■rini who lived in the cilv ol 

ipon the poorer classes of 'Roman citizens, 
rbence on some occasions they were driven 
out of the city. The first example of this 
kind was set m b. c. 127, by the tribune M. 
Junius Pennus. They were .expelled ■ sec- 
"ibune C. Papius,in B.C. 6f 
period ol the republic am 

--- of the empire, all the fret, 

ts of [he Roman world were, in re- 
heir political rights, either Riiman 
ir Latins, or peregrini, and the laClei 
efore, neiiher commercium nor con- 
lilh the Romans. They were either 
free provincials, or citizens who had forfeited 
their ciyitas. and were degraded to tbe rank 
of peregrini, or a certain class of frealmen. 
called peregrini dediiiciL 

PERFUMES. rUMQaENTA.1 
PERIOECI iTicfiioKoi). This word prop- 
erly denotes the inhahitsnts of a district 
lying around some particular locality, but ia 
generally used to describe a dependent papu- 
Istion, living without thewaLsor in the coun- 
try provinces of adomiDBntcity, and although 
illy frse, deprived of the enjoyment of 
ihip, and tbe pohtical tights conferred 

ilitical condition such as that of the 
of Greece, and like the vassalage of 
the Germanic nations, couid hardly have ori- 



lejuriotct 01 



a fur 






..iking 



illuati . . .„ 

the Dorian conquest of the Pelopon 

when the old inhabitants of Ibe country, the 

Achaians, submitted to their conquerors on 

~ irlain conditions, by which (hey were left 

possession of their private rights of citJEen- 

iip. They suffered mdeed a partial depriva- 

m of their lands, and ware obliged to Buh- 

„it to a king of foreign race, hut still they 

remained equal in law to tbeir conquerors, 

and were eligible to all offices of stHte except 

the sovereignty. But this etste of things did 



the e 



il long i ; 






t genen 



..n after 



changed. The Achaian 
...... .1 citizens to vassals; they u 

made tributary to Sparta; their lands « 



PERO. 
nibjected to a Ui ; sod they Imt their [ighl> 
of citizenship, th8 right of votinj in the gen- 
erat assembly, and Iheir eligibility to impart- 
■Dl offices in the •late, iiuch as that of a sen- 
ator, dec. It does not, boweier, appeal that 
the jicriaixi WBiw Benerally ao oppresaed peo- 
ple, Ihougli kept in * state of polilieal inferi- 

mitled to offices of trust, and ttiey aometimas 
■ened as heaTy-armeil soldiers; as, for \a- 
Btince, at the battle of Plataes. 

The Nonnan conquest of England presents 
"to the Dorian conqueal of 



Lacoi 



i, both in 



, ThB Sazona, tike the old Achaiana, 

nere depritsd of their lands, eicluded from 
all offices of trust and dignity, and reduced, 
though personally free, to a slate of political 
slavery. The Normans, on the contrary, of 
whatever rank in their own counlfr, were all 
nobles and warriors, compared with the con- 
quered Saiona, and for a kaig lima enjoyed 
eiclusiTely the civil andeccleeiaelical admin- 
iatration of the land. 

PERl'SCELIS (nepimMg). an anklet or 
bangle womby the Onentala, the Greeks, and 
the Boman ladies also. It decorated the leg 
in the Bome manner as the bracelet adoma the 
wrist aiul the uecldace the Ibroat. 



The word, however, i 



PERISTRO'MA, a coierlet large enough 

to hanit round the sides of the bed or cou ' 

PERISTY'LHJM. [Dohub, p. 135.] 

PERO (ip/JiiX?;), B low boot of uiiiar 

bido worn by ploughmen (pmmatui araior) 

ahepherda, as eiemplilied ia the wood 



PERSONA. 



M term &p0vXn i 
lo the Greek chi 

■ m from being thrown oc 
PERSO'NA (iaria, jrj; 



Ibe bottom of the 

ng, and lo prevent 

(■uffov or irpofu. 
>re worn by Greek 
nearly all drsmalic re. 



Bdly from ( 



in disgi 



juic. 



il the fesi 



ring the face 
andofappear- 



of B 



;chu». 



.] NowastbeGrei 
hese festivala, li is highly probable that 
lodo of disguismg the face was as old 
Iramaitself: Cboerilusof Samo8,how- 
. ., , ibout B.C, 500) IS said lo have been the 
hrst who introduced regular masks. Other 
writers Btlribule the invention of maska to 
Thespis or Aeschylus, though the Utter had 
probably only the merit of perfecting and com. 
pleting the whole theatrical apparatus and 



they appeal 



the> 






. only the faci 









is it was necess<iry lo make the head corres- 
lond to the stature of an actor, which wai 
leightened by the cothumua. 

The anneied cut represents the grotesque 
nask of a Satyr, together with a tragic mask, 
which sre contained lo the British Museum. 



ata PES. 

Same o( the Meat mannfcripU of Terance 
contain repraMmUliona of UomaD muks, and 
Inxii tbeie manutcripu ths;r bave been copied 
inaeienlmodemedilioniaf Ifaat poet. The 
cut anoeiBd contuiH represenUEioni of (our 
of thsse maaka preGxsd lo the Andria. 



ipdaoupov 
Kiilla/JOC 



fetent psrls of the h 



sen delermined witli greUa 
'alue of the Eoman foot i 



The probahle 
l]iL]496 inchfia Efnguan. 

The following tables eibibit the Roman 
meaaurea of [englh, with their lalues in Edb- 
liah feet end inchea ;— 



5. 124 

10. 248 
B. 406 



The Ijreeh foot n 
.... ^^^^ 

aoreB of the Greeks 
the irotpf or agnare foot, the &po»pa — 3SO0 

Snare feet, and Che nlfSpmi— i arurae = 
,000 square feet. 

The loUowing taUe lepresente tlie parta 
and multiplea of the Creek fool :— 



Pigilua . . . 




1 


r-t 


Uncia 

Falmua . . 


I 


Pea ... . 




Palmipea . . 
Cubitus . . 




i- 


a. XflBdJtf™™™. 


Paeaua . . . 

Aetna .... 
Hille Paaaua or 


1 


6* 





J 


5 



PHARETRA. 
OitK. 






1200 



404 



PF/SSDUUS^ [Jano*.] 
PETALISMUS. rEiaruDiil 
PETASUS. (PiLEDs.1 
PETITOR. [AcToB.] 
PETAURISTaE. [PKTAninB.1 
PETAURUM {'KiTavpm,veTe^,pov\<i 



board moving up and down, wi 
each end, and aupported in the 
thing like our aee-saw ; onl; 
hale been much longer, nod 
weni lo a greater height thi 
amongst u ■"' 



L apeismt 
lidJkwo^ 



)d PctaariMtn or Pu 

PETO-KRITUM, a four-wheeled amw 
which, hke the Ebbeduh, was adopted bi ilr 
Romanain imitationof the Gauls. UdjBcid 
from the HaI(IiiH:11« in beins oncDnM 
Its name is compoundedtif pMDr, foar.u'it 

PHALANX. [EiBHciTnsl 

PHALA-RiCA. [HiSTi.] 

PHA'LERA (WAopow), boB8, dUcOfo* 
cent of metal, in many casea of gold, aad b8» 
lifuUj wrought BO as lo be highly raia 
Theywereusuallywominpaira; andwensl 

-- ' eadofthemaaomamentoiluct 

cu w hji<j iiiirTiees £>f horses, eapeciaUf ata* 
the head, and often worn aa pendanCs (■> 
miio), ao aa to produce a terrific effect ix' 
shaken by the rapid motiona of the ho* 
Thaae omamenta were often beatowed ap\ 
a by the Roman generala. in tbenil 
as the Ahuilla, the Torqdis.iI' 
la [H.sTi], and the crown of pi 
i^„»„..i], in order to make a pubUc B 
penoaneot acknowledgment of biaieij a 

PHARETBA (^aplrpa), m qniver, ' 



PHASELOS. 
prineipdlf ro»de of hide or lealher, »pd was 
■domed with gold, psinting, and braidmg. It 
had a lid (iri^uo), and was Buspanded from tbr 
tight stouldsr bv a belt pasang ovar Ihe 
breset and behind the back. Its moet coni- 
mau position wsa on the leR hip, and ia so 
aeen m the anneisd figures, the right-hsnd 
one representing an Amazon, and the left- 
hatid an Aaiatic aiuher. 






lAROS or PHARUS (4cipor), a light- 
e. The moat celebrated hghl-housc of 
luity was that situated at iho entrance 



PHAROS or PHARUS (. 
antiquilj 



kepi burning in them by night m oider 
guide veasels into the harbour. 

The name of Pharos wss; giTeti to other 

lAich WHS the model for their construction. 
PHASE'LOS (0u(Tt(;U)f), a leseal rathe 
long and osirow, apparently ao called froo 
ilB tesemhlance to the shape of a phasclus o 
hidney'hean. It was chiefly used by th 
Egypliaos, and wsi of various sizes, from 
mere boat to a vessel adapted for long voya 
ges. The phaselos was tuill for apeed^o 

paid than to its strength : whence the epithet 
/i-«p&. is giTen to it%y Horace. Thea 



PILA. BM 

made of clay to which 
e epithet of Horace may perhapa alao refer. 
PHASia (^ffir from Mlvu). one of tha 

Athens might be prosecuted ; but the word 
often uaed to denote any kind of mforma- 

._B PSmh waa distinguiabed from other ma- 
thode ol prosecution. The word lycnphimUi 

o^utn^c) is derived from the pj" " ' 

laying uiTomtation against thi 

edfigs. [BVCOPHINTES.] 

PHORMlNX. rLvKAri 
PHRATRIA. [TRiBUa.] 
PHYLARCHE lUXapxoi)' wen aiAtheni 
after the age oC Ciiathenes ten officera, ona 
jm each of the tribes, and were apeciall* 
[Urged with t)ia command and auperintend- 
lee of (he caTalry. There can be hut little 
lubt that each of the pbjrlarcha coaunsnded 
the caialry of his own tribe, and they wars 
IhemeelTes collectively and inditidually Under 
Ibe control of the two hipparcha, just as the 
taiisrchs were subject to the two atrategi 
Herodotus informs ua that when Clistheqe* 
increased [he number of the tribes from (our 
to ten, he also made ten phylarchs instead (rf 
four. It has been thonght, however that th» 
historian should have said ten phjWchs in 
the place of the old phylobasileis, who were 
(our in number, one for each of the old tribe*. 
PHYLOBASILEIS («ijAo;Ja(i(AciV), wer« 
four in number, representing each one of the 
four ancient Athenian tribea, and probably 
elected (but not for life) from and by them. 
They were nominated from the Eupatridae, 
and during the continuance of royalty at ^ 
Athens, these ■• kingn of the tribes" were the 
constant asseasora of the sovereign, and rather 
as hia colleagues than counsellors. Though 
they were originBlly contiected with Ibe four 
ancient tribes, still they were not abolished 
by Ciiathenes when he increased the num- 
ber of tribes ; probably because their duties 
were mainly of a religious character. They 



rely form 



a judges, bt 



n unimportant oi 



PILA iaifOlpa), a ball. The game at ball 
(rr^aipiOTiKv) was one of the most favourite 
gymnastic eierciaes of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, from the earliest times to the faU of 
the Roman empire.. It ia mentioned in the 
Odyssey, Where it is played bjtho T 



s to tl 



id of tr 






.by 



rrtee to tha fignrei whenm It 

Td by tho Onetit. Tho Al 

— ' it, lh»t IhoT cc 

,. jn aeeoont of , 

wu eqiullf nAMBUd b; tbs other atatca of 
Oreeee; tboyOOn^BpsrtBni, wbenlhoywem 
lM*ing tbe cmtdinoQ of ephebi, were called 
afatpti;, probeblf becnise (heir chief eier- 
CLie mat the game el ball. Every coanplete 
gymnSMHin had a rootn {a^ifHimipiov. afai- 
piin-pa) deroted to Ihii eioreise [GTXIiiil- 
DBl, where a Bpecial teacher (opoipitn-uioc) 

Among tbe Romun the gnme at ball wu 
nnenllj plared at by pernim befora taking 
tke bath, m a room ((pueuurim) altacbed 
to tba bath* for the purpoae 

taamong theRtnnam 

m of Ibrae kinds ; tbe piLi in 

n,i amall ball; tbe.ftUi», a 

(taat ball filled with air; atid tbe fii^imica, 
of which we kiKiff aeaieely anTlhiDg, bot 
fi^uch appeara to hare been smafleT than the 
fbllia and larger than the pila. Tbe Harvu- 
!«. (from dpTTifu) ^— -— -- 









iglhe 



H. The peraona placing with the pila Of 
^Dall ball in the anneied woodcut, are taken 
frooia painting in the hatha ofTitua; but il 
la difBcull to aajr what particnlar kind of 
fame tbey are plaj^ing aL llitee d the pUf - 



PILA'NI. [EilBciToa, p. ]4e.l 
, PILENTUa, a ■plen^feuT-wbwIed oar- 



racied pro- 
the Circeosian and 



ceanona and m Komg to the Circeoaian and 
other gamm. The>lenium was probably 
tarj liCa the Hkhihati and Cktrnnvn 



but open it tbe aidea, ao that thoeswta M 
in il miahl both aee and he eeen. 

PI-LEUS or P-ILBUM (irSlof, wOm- 
wtiuT6ti), any piece of felt ; mDre aapaciilb, 
a akoll-cap of fell, ■ hat. Thai* aeew ia 
reaaoD to dooU that faltng !■ a roon ndftf 
1 ; — ^thanweavibg [T*i- ' ■ -> -' 

iG 

thia article 1 , „ . _. 

aae of fell paaaed together with it* BaoK U 

cOTeringa of Ibo head for tbe (Dale aei, uj| 



Among the Roman* the cap of lelt tra 

emblem of liberty. When a alave ebu 
hia freedom he had his bead ahaven, 
»oro inatoad of his hair an nudyed p; 
This change of atlir? took place in the 
pie of Feronia, who was the goddesB of I 
men. The fignre of Liberty on Some o 
coina of Antoninua Piaa, atrrKk a. D, 
holda this cap in the right hand. 

The Pelatut (jrEJ-ooof) differed fhjB 
pileus or simple ekuli-cap in havitig a 
brim: the elymolog; of tbe woid, fioi 



u > protectioD from the iv 



PISCl'NA. [Ba 

PISTOa (iprojT 

ten, to pound, lioc 



-k). ' 



p.4B,] 



_ la poundoQ in 

.he invoulion of mills. At 

Rome biead was origiDally made at home by 
the women of Iha house ; and there were no 
peieooa at Rome who luade baking a trade, 
or any alavea specially kept for Ibia purpose 
in piivate houaes, lUl B, o, 1?3. The nams 
niB also givea to paatrj-cooka aad confectiuQ- 



^^lllU 



PLAOSTRUM. 3a 

en, in wbkh cue they were nraBlly called 
pUlorer duldarii or candidarii. 

Btead WHS oflen baked in Bioulds called 
anofW, and the loaiea Ihua baked were term- 
ed mtoplKii. In one of the bake-houaeB d^ 
covered at Pompeii, leTerai loavea ha>e been 
found apparentlT baked in moulda, nbtch 
may therefore bo regarded as arioptidi ; Xbwj 
are repteeenled in tlie preceding cut. They 
■re flat, and aboat eight inchre in diameter. 

Bread was not generally made at borne at 
Athens, but wa* sold in tbe market-ulace, 
cliieflyby women, called ^rojniHiJtf. Theee 
women aeem to haie been what Che fleb-wo- 
men of London are at preaent ; they excelled 

PLAGIARIU8. [PuoiCH.I 

PLA'GIUM. the oSence of kidnapping, cod- 
cealing, and selUng freemen end other ner- 
— ^a' slaves was the subject of a Fabia Lei 
a. 183). The penalty of the lei waa pe- 
Kiuuary; but thiafell into diauae, and persona 
who offended against the lei were punished 

damned 
word Plagium ia said 10 
from the Greek Kid-ytOf, oblique, indi- 
. dolueua. He who committed pUgivnt 
wae pfogi'sTBu, a word which Martial appliea 
■- - peraoD who &laely gave himielf out as 
. . luthor of a book ; and in this sense the 

guage. 
PLAUSTRUM or PLOSTKUM {iiut^a). 



, and it was then 
called tbe plauiimnimajaa. 

Besides tbe wheel* and aile the plauatrum 
conaialed of a atrong pole (wmo), to the hinder 
part of which naa &stened a tabls of wooden 
planka. The blocka of atone, or other things 
(0 be carried, were either laid upon this table 
without any other support, or an additional 
aecurily was obtaiued by the nse either of 

ket tied upon the' cart. The annexed cat 
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exhibiU a cart, the body of which k sopplied 
by a baaket. 

The commonest kind of cart-wheel was 
that called tyn^^nnm, the ** dram," fnm its 
resemblance to ihe musical instrament of the 
same name. It was nearly a foot in thick- 
ness, and was made either b^ sawing the 
trank of a tree across in a horizontal direc- 
tion, or by nailing together boards «f the re- 
quisite shape and siie. (See the cut.) These 
wheels advanced slowly, and made a loud 
creaking, which was heaid to a great dis- 
tance. 

PLEBES or FLEES. PLEBEII. This 
word cmitains the same root as m-phoi com-'pUo, 
&c., and is therefore etymologically connect- 
ed with ttX^Oo^, a term which was applied to 
the plebeians by the more correct Greek wri- 
ters on Roman history, while others wrongly 
called them A^fto^ or ol drinoTiKol. 

The plebeians were the body of commons 
or the commonalty of Rome, and thus con- 
stituted one of the two great elements of 
which the Roman nation consisted, and which 
has given to the earlier periods of Roman 
history its peculiar character and interest 

The time when the plebeians first appear 
as a distinct class of Roman citizens in con- 
tradistinction to the patricians, is in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius. Alba, the head of the 
Latin confederacy, was in his reign taken by 
the Romans and razed to the ground. The 
most distinguished of its inhabitants were 
transplanted to Rome and received among 
the patricians ; but the great bulk of Alban 
citizens, who were likewise transferred to 
to*Rome, received settlements on the Caelian 
hill, and were kept in a state of submission 
to the populus Romanus or the patricians. 
This new population of Rome, which in num- 
ber is said to have been equal to the old in- 
habitants of the city, or the patricians, were 
the plebeians. They were Latins, and con- 
sequently of the same blood as the Ramnes, 
the noblest of the three patrician tribes. After 
the conquest of Alba, Rome, in the reign of 
Ancus Martius, acquired possession of a con- 
siderable extent of country, containing a num- 
ber of dependent Latin towns, as MeduUia, 
Fidenae, Politorium, Tellenae, and Ficana. 
Great 'numbers of the inhabitants of these 
towns were again transplanted to Rome, and 
incorporated with the plebeians already set- 
tled there, and the Aventine was assigned to 
them as tiieir habitation. Some portions of 
the land which these new citizens had pos- 
sessed were given back to them by the Ko- 
mans, so that they remained free land- owners 
as much as the conquerors themselves, and 
thus were distinct from the clients. 



The plebeiaiM were citizens, but not < _ 
jure ; they were perfectly distinct from the 
patricians, and were neither contained m tk 
three tribes, nor in the curiae, nor in the pa- 
trician gentes. The only point oi contact 
between the two estates was the army. Tbe 

Elebeians were bbliged to fight and shed tbdr 
lood in the defence of their new fellow citi- 
zens, without being allowed to share any ol 
their rights or privileges, and without eroi 
the right of intermarriage {con m Unum^. In 
all judicial matters they were entirely at the 
mercy of the patricians, and had no right U 
appeal against any unjust sentence, tboogh 
they were not, Uke the clients, bound to have 
a patronus. They continued to have tbdr 
own sacra, which 4hey had had before tbe 
conquest, but these were regulated by the 
patrician pontiffs. Lastly, they wore free 
land-owners, and had their own gentes. 

The population of the Roman state thus 
consisted of two opposite elements ; a mling 
class or an aristocracy, and the commonalty, 
which^ though of the same stock as the 
noblest among the rulers, and exceeding them 
in numbers, yet enjoyed none of the rights 
which might enable them to take a part in 
the management of public afiairs. religious a 
civil. Their citizenship resembled the reli- 
tion of aliens to a state, in which they are 
merely tolerated on conditimi of perfornuDg 
certain services, and they are, in factt sonie- 
times called peregrini. That such a state of 
things could not last, is ^ truth which most 
have been felt by every one^ who was not 
bHnded by his own selfishness and love d 
dominion. Tarqoinius Priscus waa the first 
who conceived the idea of placing the ple- 
beians on a footing of equality with Ithe dd 
burghers, by dtvidmg them into three Vrtoes, 
which he intended to call after his own name 
and those of his friends. But this noble plao 
was frustrated by tbe opposition of the aogur 
Attus Navius, who probaoly acted the part of 
a representative of the patricians. All that 
Tar^uinius could do was to effect the admis- 
sion of the noblest plebeian families into the 
three old tribes, who Were distinguished frcMn 
the old patrician families by the names of 
Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres secundi, anl 
their gentes are sometimes distinguished by 
the epithet minores, as they enterra into the 
same relation in which the Luceres had been 
to the first two tribes, before the .time of 
Tarquinius. 

It was reserved to his successor, Servios 
TuUius, to give to the commonalty a regular 
internal organizaticm,' and to determine their 
relations to the patrkians. He first divided 
the city into four, and then the subject conn- 
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try aroand, which was inhabited by plebeianst 
into twoity-siz regions or local trithes, and in 
these regions he assigned lots of land to those 
plebeians who wereyet without, landed prop- 
erty. [Tribos.] Each tribe had its prae- 
fect) called tribunus. The tribes had also 
their own sacra, festivals, and meetings {co- 
mitia trilmta), which were convoked by their 
tribunes. 

This division into tribes with tribunes at 
their heads was no more than an internal or- 

Sanization of the plebeians, analogous to the 
ivision of the patricians into thirty curiae, 
without conferring upon them the right to in- 
terfere in any wav in the management of pub- 
lic affairs, or io the elections, which were left 
entirely to the senate and the curiae. These 
rights, however, they obtained by another 
regulation of Servius Tullius, which was 
made wholly independent of the thirty tribes. 
For this purpose he instituted a coisus, and 
divided tne whole body of Roman citizens* 
plebeians as well as patncians, into five classes, 
according to the amount of their property. 
Taxation and the military duties were arrang- 
ed according to these classes in such a man- 
ner, that the heavier burdens fell upon the 
wealthier classes. The whole body of citi- 
zens thus divided was formed into a great 
national assembly cal led comitiatus mazimus, 
or comitia centuriata. [Comitia.] In this 
assembly the plebeians now met the patri- 
cians apparently on a footing of equality, but 
the votes were distributed in such a way that 
it was always in the power of the wealthiest 
classes, to which the patricians naturally be- 
longed, to decide a question before it was put 
to the vote of the poorer classes. A great 
number of such noble plebeian families, as 
after the subjugation of the Latin towns had 
not been admitted into the curies by Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, were now constituted by Ser- 
vius into a number of equites, with twelve 
suifragia in the comitia centuriata. [Cqui- 

TES.] 

In this constitution the plebeians, as such, 
did not obtain admission to the senate, nor to 
the highest magistracy, nor to any of the 
priestly offices. To all these offices the pa- 
tricians alone thought themselves entitled by 
divine right. The plebeians also continued 
to be excluded from occupying any portion of 
the pubUc land, which as yet was possessed 
only by the patricians, and they were only 
allowed to keep their cattle upon the common 
pasture. 

In the early times of the republic there was 
a constant struggle between the two orders, 
the history of which belongs to a history of 
Rome, and cannot be given here. Eventually 



the plebeians ^iA6d access to all tbo civil 

and religious offices, until at last the twolM)s- 
tile elements became united into one great 
body of Roman citizens with equal rights, and 
a state of things arose, totally diflierent from 
what had existed before. 

After the first secession, in B.C. 494, the 
plebeians gained several great advantages. 
First, a law was passed to prevent the pa* 
tricians from taking usurious interest of 
money which they frequently lent to impov- 
erished plebeians; secondly, tribunes were 
appointed for the protection of ihe plebeians 
[Tkibuni] ; and lastly, plebeian aediles were 
appointed. [Abdilbs.] ShorUy after, they 
gamed the right to summon before their own 
comitia tributa any one who had violated the 
rights of their order, and to make decrees 
{plebi9cifa)t which, however, did not become 
bmdinffUjpon the whole nation, free from the 
control 01 the curies, until the year b.g. 286. 
In (B. c. 445), the tribune Canuleius establish- 
ed, by his rogations, the connubium between 
patricians an^ plebeians. He also attempted 
to divide the consulship between the two 
orders, but the patricians frustrated the reali> 
zation of this plan by the appointment of six 
military tribunes, who were to be elected from 
both orders. [Tkibuni.] But that the ple- 
beians might have no share in the censorial 
power, with which the consuls had been in- 
vested, the military tribunes did not obtain 
that power, and a new curule digoitj^ the cen- 
sorship, was established, with which patri- 
cians alone were to be invested. [Censor.] In 
B. c. 421 the plebeians were admitted to the 
^uaestorship, which opened to them the way 
into the senate, where henceforth their num- 
ber continu^ to mcrease. rQuAESTOR ; Sb- 
NATUs.] In B. c. 367 the tribunes L. Licinius 
Stole and L. Sextius placed themselves at 
the head of the commonalty, andiesumed the 
contest against the patricians. After a fierce 
struggle, which lastod for several years, they 
at length carried a rogation, according to 
which decemvirs were to be appointed for 
keeping the Sibylline books instead of duum- 
virs, of whom half were to be plebeians. The 
next ^reat step was the restoration of the con- 
sulship, en condition that one consul should 
always be a plebeian. A third rogation of 
Lic^lius, which was only intended to afford 
momentary relief to the poor plebeians, regu- 
lated the rate of interest. From this time for- 
ward the plebeians also appear in the posses- 
sion of the right to occupy parts of the ager 
public us. In b. o. 366, L. Sextius Lateranus 
was the first plebeian consul. The patricians, 
however, who always contrived to yield no 
more than what it wasabsolutely impossible for 
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tbemto r^Uro, stripped the coniulthip of a con- 
siderable part o( its power, aud transferred it 
to two new comle oflSces, vit. that of praetor 
and of onrale aedile. [Abdilbs ; Pkabtok.] 
But after such great adTantages had been 
once gained by the plebeians, it was impossi- 
ble to stop them in their progress towards a 
perfect equality of political rights with the 
patricians. In b. c. 366, C. Marcius Rutilus 
was the first plebeian dictator ; in b. c. 361 
the censorship was thrown open to the ple- 
beians, and in B o. 336 the praetorship. The 
Ogulnian law, in b. o. 300, also opened to them 
the oflSces of pontifez and augur. These ad- 
▼antaffes were, as might be supposed, not 
gaiuea without the fiercest opposition of the 
patricians, and even after they were gained, 
and sanctioned by law, the patricians exerted 
every means to obstruct the operation of the 
law. 8uch fraudulent attempts led, in b. c. 
286, to the last secession of the plebeians, afler 
which, however, the dictator Q. Hortensius 
successfully and permanently reconciled the 
two orders, secured to the plebeians all the 
rights they had accoutred until then, and pro- 
cured for their plebiscita the full power of le- 
ges binding upon the whole nation.. 

After the passing of the Hortensian law, 
the political distinction between patricians 
and plebeians ceased, and with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, both orders were placed ors 
a footing of perfect equality. Henceforth the 
name populus is sometimes applied to the ple- 
beians alone, and sometimes to the whole body 
of Koman citizens, as assembled in the conu- 
tia centuriata or tributa. The term plebs or 
plebecula, on the other hand, was applied, in 
a loose manner of speaking, to the multitude 
or populace, in opposition to the nobiles or the 
senatorial party. 

A person who was bom a plebeian could 
(Mily be raised to the rank of patrician by a 
lex <;uriata, as was sometimes done durmg 
the kingly period, and in the 6arly times of the 
republic. 

It frequently occurs in' the history of Rome 
that one and the same gens contains plebeian 
as well as patrician families. In tne gens 
Cornelia, for instance, we find the plebeian 
families of the Balbi, Mammulae, Merulae, 
6cc., along with the patrician Scipiones, Sul- 
lae, Lentuli, 6tc. The occurrence of this 
phenomencm may be accounted for indifferent 
ways. It may have been, that one branch of 
a plebeian family was made patrician, while 
the others remamed plebeians. It may also 
have happened that two families had the 
same nomen gentilicium without being actual 
members of the same gens. Again, a patri- 
cian family might go over to the plebeians, 
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and as such a family continued to bear the 
name of its patrician gens, this gens appa* 
rently contained a plebeian family. When t 
peregriuus obtainea the civitas through the 
mfineace of a patrician, or when a slave was 
emancipated by his patrician noaster, the; 
generally adopted the nomen gentilicium of 
their benefactor, and thus appear to bekmg 
to the same gens with hiuL 

PLEBISCl'TUM, a name properly applied 
to a law passed at the comitia tributa on the 
rogation of a tribune. Originally, a plebisd- 
tum required confirmation by the comitia cq- 
riata and the senate ; but a Lex Hortenai 
was passed, b. c. 286, to the effect that ple- 
biscita should bind all the populuH {univertu 
populus) f and this lex rendered confirmatiofi 
unnecessary. The Lex Hortensia is always 
referred to as the lex which put plebiscita ss 
to their binding force exactly^ on the same 
footing as leges. The principal plebisdu 
are mentionen under the article Lex. 

PLECTRUM. [Ltra.] 

PLOUGH. [Abatrum.I 

PLUTEUS, was applied in military aflaiif 
to two different objects. 1. A kind of shed 
made of hurdles, and covered with raw hides, 
which could be moved forward by small wheels 
attached to it, and under which the besiegers 
of a town made their approaches. 2. Boards 
or planks placed on the vallum of a camp, on 
movable towers or other military engines, 
as a kind of roof or covering for the protecUoo 
of the soldiers. 

PLYNTE'RIA (irlwr^pia, from irTivvttv, 
to wash), a festival celebrated at Athens every 
year, on the 25th of Thargelion, in honour of 
Minerva, sumamed Aglauros, whose temple 
stood on the Acropolis. The day of this ws- 
tival was at Athens among the uTrododdt^ or 
dies nefasti ; for the temple of the goadess was 
surrounded by a rope to preclude all comma- 
nication with it ; her statue was Gripped o( 
its garments and ornaments for the purpose 
of cleaning them, and was in the raeanwhik 
covered over, to conceal it from the sight <rf 
man. The city was therefore, so to speak, 
on this day without its protecting divmity, 
and any undertaking commenced on it was 
believed to be necessarily unsuccessfuL 

PNYX. [ECCLESIA.] 

PO'DIUM: [Amphitheatruk.] 
POISONING, crime of. [Venbficium.I 
POhEUkRCH\JS{iroXefiapxOcy Reaped 
ing the polemarchus at Athens, see Archo5. 
We reaa also of polemarchs at Sparta, vuH 
in various cities of Boeotia. As their name 
denotes, they were originally and properly 
connected with military affairs, being entrust- 
ed either with the command of armies abroad 
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or Che supehutendence of the war department 
at home : sometimes with both. The pole- 
marchs of Sparta appear to have ranked next 
to the king, when on actual sendee abroad, 
and were generally of the royal kindred or 
house iyivot). They commanded single mo- 
rae, so that they would appear to have been 
six in number^ and sometimes whole armies. 
They also formed part of the king's council 
in war, and of the royal escort called damosia. 
At Thebes there appear to have beenlwo 
polemarchs, perhaps elected annually; and 
in times of peace tney seem to have been in- 
vested with the chief executive power of the 
state, and the command of the city, having 
its military force under their orders. They 
are not, however, to be confbunded with the 
Boeotarchs. 

POLE'TAE (iroXvrai), a board of ten 
officers, or magistrates, whose duty it was to 
grant leases of the public lands and mines, and 
also to let the revenues arising from the cus- 
toms, taxes, confiscations, and forfeitures. Of 
such letting the word TroXelv (not fiiaOow) 
was generally used, and also the correlative 
words Cweiadai and irplaadai. One was 
chosen from each tribe. In the letting of the 
revenue the^r were assisted by the managers 
of the theoric fund (rd 6eopiKQv)y and they 
acted under the authority of the senate of 
Five Hundred? who exercised a general con- 
trol over the financial department of the ad- 
ministration. Resident aliens* who did not 
pay their residence tax. (/ticrot/ctov), were 
summoned before them, and, if found to have 
committed default, were sold. 

POLLINCTO'RES. [Fonus, p. 158.] 
POMOE'RIUM. This word is compound- 
ed of post and moerium (muru.9), in the same 
manner as pomeridwn of post and mmdt'em, 
and thus signifies a line running by the walls 
of a town ipone or post muros). But the walls 
of a town nere spoken of are not its actual 
walls or fortifications, but symbdical walls, 
and the course of the pomoerium itself was 
marked by stone pillars, erected at certain 
intervals. The sacred line of the Roman po- 
moerium did not prevent the inhabitants from 
building upon or taking into use any place 
bevond it, but it was necessary to leave a cer- 
tain space on each side of it unoccupied, so 
as not to unhallow it by profane usa Thus 
we find that the Aventine, although inhabited 
from eaiiy times, was for many centuries not 
included within the pomoerium. The pomo- 
erium was not the same at all times ; as the 
the city increased the pomoerium idso was 
extended ; but this extension could, accord- 
' ing to ancient usage, only be made by such 
men aa had by their victories over foreign 
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nations increased the boundaries of th« em- 
pire, and neither could a pomoerium be form- 
ed nor altered without the augurs previously 
consulting the will of th^ gods by augury ; 
hence the jus pomoerii of the augurs. 

POMPA (^o/iTr^), a solemn procession, as 
on the occasion of a funeral, triumph, &.c. 
It is, however, more particularly applied to 
the grand procession with which the games 
of the circus commenced {Pompa Circensis). 

[ClRC0S.] 

PONS {yi^pa), a bridge. As the rivers 
of Greece were small, and the use of the 
arch known to them ufiiy to a limited extent, 
it is probable that the Greek bridges were 
built entirely of wood, or, at best, were no- 
thing more than a wooden platform supported 
upon stone piers at each extremity. Pliny 
mentions a bridge over the Acheron 1000 feet 
in length ; and also says that the island £u- 
boea was joined to Boeotia by a bridge ; but 
it is probable that both these works were ex- 
ecuted after the Roman conquest. 

The Romans were the first people who ap- 
plied the arch to the construction of bridges, 
by which they were enabled to erect struc- 
tures of great beauty and solidity, as well as 
utility. * 

The width of the passage-way in a Roman 
bridge was commonly narrow, as compared 
with modem structures of the same kind, 
and corresponded with the road (via) leading 
to and from it. It was divided into three 
parts. The centre one, for horses aikl car- 
riages, yras denominated agger or iter; and 
the raised foot paths on each side decursoria, 
which were enclosed by parapet walls simi- 
lar in use and appearance to the pluteus in the 
basilica. 

■ There were eight bridges across the Tiber« 
I. Of these the most celebrated, as well as 
the most ancient, was the Pons Sublicxus, 
so called because it was built of wood ; ntfr- 
licesf in the language of the Formiani, mean- 
ing wooden beainiB. It was built by Ancus 
Martins, when he united the Janiculuin to 
the city, and was situated at the foot of the 
Aventine. 

- .11. Pons Palatines formetl the communi- 
cation between the Palatine and its vicinities 
and the Janiculum. ^ 

III. IV. Pons Fabricius and Pons Cks- 
Tius were the two which connected the In- 
sula Tiberina with the opposite sides, of the 
river ; the first with the city, and the latter 
with the Janiculum. Both are still remain* 
ing. They are represented in the annexed 
woodcut ; that on the right hand is the pons 
Fabricius, and that on the left the pons Ces- ' 
tius. 
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now Ponte Molle, wbb built by Aemilim 
Scaunis the censor. 

Tha Romtn briilgoH without the city were 
too many to be enumerated here. Ther 
farmed one of the ctiiersmbelliahiBents in aU 
the poblic roade ; and tbeir frequent and Btu- 
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When the coiiiitia were heW, the Totere. in that after theit 
order lo reach Ihe enclosure cilled .grfum a 
Bvilt, passed over a wooden platfotm.ele^al 
above the ground, which was called pmar, 
^_-^ T,^ A^or ihqf rhi^v inTLrVit be able 
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or diBerobarking from, a ship. 

PO'NTIFEX (lEpodidaoiia^jf. iJpw6/iof, 
IcpoAiXaS. Iepo*iivr))r). The ongin of this 
v/otS is eiplained in various wajs ; but il is 
probably formed from pmu and /acere (in tne 
Sgnifieation of the Greek /iffctv., to perform 
a sacrifice), and coneeqaenilr signifies the 
oriesls who offered sacnficee upon thehndge. 
The ancient sacrifice lo which the name thus 
I of the Argei ~- ■■■ ' "- 
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member of lb 
held their office for 

was inaugurated bj the augurs. This elec- 
tion was sometimes called capiio. In B.C. 104 
a Lei Domiiiawas passed, which tranoferred 
the right of eiecling the members of the groat 
colleges of priests lo the people (probably m 
the comitia ttibuta) ; that is, the people elect- 

ber of the college by the coroplaliD of the 
priests themselves, so that the co.optalio, al- 
though Elill necessary, became a mere matter 
" m. The Ijci Domitia w»h repealed by 
in a Lei Corneba de Sacetdotiis <ii. c. 
_.„ .ihich restored to the great priestly col- 
leges their full right ofco-optatio. In B.c, 63 
■'■- ' f Sulla was aboliabed, and the Do- 

. eitent; for it was now determined, that in 
iBse of a vacancy the college itself should 
lominate two candiclaiea, and the people elect 
ine of theoi. M, Antonius again restored the 
ighl of CD-optatio to the college. 

The college of pontiffs had the suprenw 
luperintendence of all matters of religion, and 
of things and persons connected with public 
as well as pniate worship. They had the 
judicial decision in all mattera of religion, 
n hsthe r p rivate persons, magistrates, or priests 
were concerned, and in cases where the ex- 
isting laws or customs were found defective 
or insufficient, they made new laws and regu- 
lations {dccrtta pmtijiam), in which they al- 
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, unaltered, until in B.C. I 

increased it to fifteen, and J. 
een. Inbotbthesechang 



pontifei maiimus la inclunen in me nu 
Dunnglhe empire the number vaned, though 
on the whole fifteen appears to have been the 
^^"he' m^odii "f appointing the ponliffa was | 
also diaerent at different tunes. It appBars j 



and functions were contained in hooka 
called Jiin ponlijidi or prmaficata, commtnli^ 
rii iBcfflrum or jacrorum pontificatiwn, which 
they were said to have received from Noma, 
and which were sanctioned by Adcus Mar- 
As to the rights and duties of the pontilft, 
it must fiiat of alt be home in mind, that the 
pontiffs were not priests of any particular di- 
vinity, hut a college which stood above alt 
other priests and superiiitended the whole 
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external worship of the gods. One of their 
principal duties was the regulation of the sa- 
cra, both publica and private, and to watch 
that they were obeerved at the proper times 
(for which purpose the pontiffishad the whole 
regulation of the calendar, see Calknda- 
bium), and in their proper form. In the man- 
agement of the sacra publica they were in la- 
ter times assisted in certain duties by the 
Triumviri Epulones. [Epulonbs.J 

The pontiffs convoked the assembly of the 
curies {oomiiia calata or curiata) in cases where 
priests were to be appointed, and flamines or 
a rex sacrorum were to be inaugurated : also 
when wills were to be received, and when a 
detesutio sacrorum and adoption by adrogatio 
took place. [Adoptio.] 

In most cases the sentence of the pontiffs 
only inflicted a fine upon the offenders ; but 
the person fined had the right of appealing to 
the people, who might release him from the 
fine. In regiurd to the vestal virgins, and the 
persons who committed incest with them, 
the pontiffs had criminal jurisdiction, and 
might pronounce sentence of death. A man 
who had violated a vestal virgin was. accord- 
ing to an ancient law, scourged to aeath by 
the pontifex mazimus in the comitium, and 
it appears that originally neither the vestal 
virgms nor the male offienders in such a case 
had any right of appeal. In later times we 
find that, even when the pontiffs had passed 
sentence upon vestal virgms, a tribune inter- 
fered, and induced the people to appoint a 
quaestor for the purpose of making; a fresh 
inquiry into the case ; and it sometimes hap- 
pened that after this new trial the sentence of 
the pontiff's was modified or annulled. Such 
cases, however, seem to have been mere irreg- 
ularities, founded upon an abuse of the tri- 
bunitian power. In the early times the pon- 
tiff's were in the exclusive possession ot the 
civil as well as religious law, until the former 
was made public by Cn. Flavins. The regu- 
lations which served as a guide to the pon- 
tiff's in their judicial proceedings, formed a 
large collection of laws, which was called 
thenM poruificivmf and formed part of the Li- 
bri Fontificii. 

The meetings of the college of pontiff's, to 
which in some instances the fiamines and the 
rex sacrorum were summoned, were held in 
the c aria regia on the Via Sacra, to which 
was attached the residence of the pontifex 
maximus and of the rex sacrorum. As the 
chief pontiff was obliged to live in a domus 
publica, Augustus, when he assumed this dig- 
nity, changed part of his own house into a 
domus publica. ' All the pontiff's were in their 
appearance distinguished by the conic cap, | 



called tutulus or galerus, with an apex upot 
it, and the toga praetexta. 

The pontifex maximus was the president 
of the college, and acted in its name, wheoos 
he alone is frequently mentioned in cases a 
which he must be considered only as the o^ 
ffan of the college. He was generally cbosei 
from among the most distingoished persoot, 
and such as had held a curuTe magistracy, or 
were already members of the coUe^. Two 
of his especial duties were to appoint (ctaere) 
the vestal virgins and the fiamines [Yes- 
tales ; Flambn], and to be present at eveix 
marriage by confarreatio. When festive games 
were vowed, or a dedication made, the chief 
pontiff' had to repeat over, before the persou 
who made the vow or the dedication, the for- 
mula in which it was to be performed (praem 
verba). During the perioaof the republic, 
when the people exercised sovereign power 
in every respect, we find that if the pontile 
on constitutional or relijgious grounds, refused 
to perform this solemnity, he might ^ com- 
pelled by the people. 

A pontifex mifht, like all the members of 
the great priestly colleges, hold any other 
military, civil, or priestly office, provided the 
diff'erent offices did^ not interfere with one 
another. Thus we find one and the same 
person being pontiff*, augur, and decemvir sac- 
rorum ; instances of a pontifex maximus being 
at the same time consul are venr numerous. 
But whatever might be the civil or military 
office which a pontifex maximus held beside 
his pontificate, he was not allowed originally 
to leave Italy. 

The college of pontiff's continued to exist 
until the overthrow of paganism. The em- 
perors themselves were always chief ponti£&, 
and as such the presidents of the college; 
hence the title of pontifex maximus (P. M. or 
PON. M.) appears on several coins of the em- 
perors. If there were several emperors at a 
time, only one bore the title of pontifex max- 
imus ; but in the year a. d. 238 we find that 
each of the two emperors Maximus aikl Bal- 
binus assumed this dignity. From the time 
of Theodosius the emperors no longer appear 
in the dignity of pontiff'; but at last the title 
was assumed by the Christian bishop of Rome. 
There were other pontiffs at Rome, who 
were distitiguished by the epithet^ Minortt. 
They appear tojiave been originally only the 
secretaries of the pontiff's ; and when the real 
pontiffs began to neglect their duties, and to 
leave the principj^l business to be done bj 
their secretaries, it became customary to de- 
signate these scribes by the name of Pontifices 
Mmores. The number of these secretaries 
is uncertain. 



PORTICUS. 

POPA. [Sacripicium.] 

rOPl'NA. [Caopona.] 

POPULA'RIA. [Amphitheatrum.J 

PO'PIJLUS. [Patricii.I 

POPULIFU'GIA dr POPLIFU'GLA, the 
day of the people's flight, was eelebnited on 
the nones of July, according to an ancient tra-^ 
dition, in commemoraticm of the flight of the 
people, when the inhabitants of Ficulae, Fi- 
denae, and other placee round about, appeared 
in arms against Rome shortly after the de- 
parture of the Gauls, and produced such a 
panic that the Romans suddenly fled before 
them. Other writers say that the Popuiifugia 
was celebrated in commemoration of the flight 
of the people before the Tuscans ; while others 
iffain refer its oT^gin to the flight of the peo- 
ple on the death of Romulus. 

PORiSTAE (vopi<rral)y magistrates at 
Athens, who probably levied the extraordinary 
Kupplies. 

PO'RTICUS (oTod), a walk covered with 
a roof, and supported bv columns, at least on 
ooe side. Such shaded walks and places of 
resort are almost indispensable in the southern 
coimtries of Europe, where people live much 
in the open air, as a protection irom the heat 
oi the sun and from rain. The porticoes at- 
tached to the temples were either constructed 
onlj in front of them or went round the whole 
building, as is the case in the so-called Tem- 
ple of Theseus at Athens. They were origi- 
nally intended a^ places for those persons to 
assemble and converse in who visited the 
lemple for varioos purposes. As such tem- 
ple-porticoes, however, were found too small, 
or not suited for the various purposes of pri- 
Tate and public life, most Grecian towns had 
kidependent porticos, some of which were 
very extensive ; and in most of these stoae^ 
seats (^evedrae) were placed, that those who 
were tired might sit aown. They were fre- 
quented not only by idle loungers, but also 
by philosophers, rhetoricians, and other per- 
sons fond of intellectual conversation. The 
Stoic school of philosophy derived its name 
from the circumstance, that the founder of it 
used to converse with his disciples in a stoa. 
The Romans derived their great fondness for 
such covered walks from the Greeks ; and as 
luxuries among them were carried in every- 
thing to a greater extent than in Greece, 
wealthy Roraians had their private porticoes, 
sometimes in the city itself, and sometimes 
in thw coonfry-seats. In the public porti- 
coes of Rome, which were exceedingly nu- 
merous and very extensive (as that around 
the Forum and the Campus Martins), a vari- 
ety of business was occasionally transacted: 
we find thai law-auits were conducted here, 
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meetings of the senate held, goods exhibited 
for sale, dec 

PORTl'SCULUS (KekevoT^), an oflker 
in a ship, who gave the signal to the rowers, 
that they might keep time in rowing. This 
ofllcer is sometimes called HorttUor or Pokm- 
niM. 

PORTITO'RES. [PuBLiCANi.] 

PORTO'RIUM, a branch of the regular 
revenues of the Roman state, consisting of 
the duties paid on imported and exported 
goods. A portorium, or duty upon imported 
goods, appears to have been paid at a very 
early period, for it is said that Valerius Poph- 
cola exempted the plebes from the portoria 
at the time when the republic was threatened 
with an invasion by Porsena. The time of 
its introduction is uncertain ; but the aboli- 
tion of it, ascribed to Poplicola, can only have 
been a temporary measure ; and as the expen- 
diture of the republic increased, new portoria 
must have been introduced. In conquered 
places, and in the provinces, the import and 
export duties, which had been paid tnere be- 
fore, were generally not only retained, but 
increased, and appropriated to the aerariuoL 
Sicily, and above all» Asia, furnished to the 
Roman treasury large sums, which were 
raised as portoria. Jm b. o. 60 all the porto- 
ria in the ports of Italy were done awav with 
by a Lex Caecilia, but were restored by Ju- 
lias Caesar and the subsequent emperors. 

Respecting the amount of the import or ex- 
port duties we have but little information. In 
the time of Cicero the portorium in the ports 
of Sicily was one-twentieth (vicenma) of the 
value of taiLable articles ; and it is probable 
that this was the average sum raised in all 
the other provinces. In the times df the em- 
perors the ordinary rate of the portorium ap- 
pears to have been the fortieth part (quadre^' 
gegima) of the value of imported goods ; and 
at a later period the exorbitant sum of one- 
eighth (oetava) is mentioned. 

The portorium was, like all other vecti^^alia, 
farmed out by the censors to the publicani, 
who collected it through the portitmres. [Y sc- 
tioalia: Poslioani.] 

POSSE'SSIO. FAgbr Pqblicus.] 

POSTICUM. [Jahua.] 

POSTLIMINI'UM, POSTLrMINII JUS. 
If a Roman citizen during war came into the 
possession of an enemy, he sustained hdimmu- 
tio eapUis maxima [Caput], and all his civil 
rights were, in abeyance. Being captured by the 
enemy, he became a slave; but his rights 
over his children, if he had any, were not de- 
stroy c»d, but were said to be in abeyance (pen- 
dare) by virtue of the Jua PoetUminU : when 
he returned, his children were again in his 
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power; and if be died in capUrity, tber be- 
came sui juris. Sometimes by ao act of the 
state a man was given np bound to an enemy, 
and if the enemy would not receive him, it 
was a question whether he had the Jus Poet- 
liminii. Tlus was the case with Sp. Postn- 
mius, whowas given up to the Samnites, and 
with C. HostiJius Mancinus, who was ^ven 
ap to the Numantines ; but the better opinion 
was, that they nad no Jtu PoetUmmH^ and 
Mancinus was restored to his civic rights by 
a lex. It appears that the Jus Postliminn 
was founded on the fiction of the captive hav- 
ing never been absent from home ; a fiction 
which was of easy application, for, as the cap- 
tive during fais atNience could not do any legal 
act, the interval of captivity was a pehod of 
legal non-activity, which was terminated by 
his showing himself again. 
POTE8TAS. [Patru Potbstas.] 
PRA'CTORES (Trpaxropec). subordinate 
officers at Athens, who collected the fines and 
penalties (^i^oX^uid ri^^/iara) imposed by 
maaistrates and courts of justice, and payable 
to the state. 
PRAECracnO. [Ampbithkatrum.] 
PRAEC014ES, criers, were employed for 
various purposes : 1. In sales by auction, they 
frequently sbdvertized the time, place, and con- 
ditions of sale : they seem also to have acted 
the part of the modem auctioneer, so far as 
calhng out the biddings and amusing the com- 
pany, though the property was knocked down 
DV the nutgitter aitcHmit. [AUOTIO.] 2. In 
all public assemblies they ordered silence. 
3. In the comitia they called the centuries 
(me by one to give theur votes, pronounced the 
vote of each century, and called out the names 
of those who were dected. They also reci- 
ted the laws that were to be passed. 4. In 
trials, they summoned the accuser and the 
accused, the plaintiff and' defendant. 5. In 
the public games they invited the people to 
attend, and proclaimed the victore. 6. In 
solemn funerals they also invited people 
to attend by a certain form; hence these 
funerals were called ftmera mdictiva, 7. 
When things were lost, they cried them and 
searched for them. 8. In the infliction of 
capital punishment, they sometimes con- 
veyed the commands of the magistrates to 
the lictors. 

Their office, called Pratem i umt appears to 
have been regarded as rather disreputable : in 
the time of Cicero a law was passed prevent- 
ing all persons who had been praecones from 
becoming decuriones in the municipia. Under 
the early emperors, however, it became very 
profitabfe, wnich was no doubt partly owing 
to fees, to which they were entitlca in the 
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courts of justice, and partly to the bribeswiiicb 
they received from the suitors, &c. 
PRAEFECTUS AERA'RII. [ktun 

UM.] 

PRAEFECTUS ANN(yNAE, the pi^ 
lisct of the provisions, especialtyttf the con- 
market, was not a regular magistrate oDder 
therepnblic, but was only appointed is caan 
of ex^«ordinary scarcity, when he seems tc 
have regulated the prices at which coro wu 
to be sold. Augustus created an oflScer onder 
the title of Praefectu* Atmonae, who had jam 
diction over all matters appertainiDg to the 
corn-market, and, like the Prarfectn Viphm, 
was chosen from the equite8,aiid was not 
reckoned among the ordinary magistrates. 

PRAEFECTUS AQUAllUM. [Aqwi 

DOCTDS.l 

PRAEFECTUS CASTROHUM, pne- 
feet of the camp, is first mentioned ii \k 
rei^ oi Augustus. There was one to eack 
legion. 

. PRAEFECTUS CLASSIS, the cm- 
mander of a fleet. This title was frefoeotlj 
given in the times of the republic to the cob- 
mander of a fleet ; but Augustus appointed 
two permanent officers vrith this title, one of 
whom Was stationed at Ravenna oi tbe 
Hadriatic, and the other at Misentm on t)i> 
Tuscan sea, each having theconunaodoft 
fleet. 
PRAEFECTUS FABRUM. [Fiml 
PRAEFECTUS JURI lUCUNDO. [Co- 

LONU, p. 92.1 

PRAEFECTUS LEGIOWS. [Eiu- 
ciTUS, p. 147.1 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETOlWO.wasthe 
commandaf of the troops who gearded the 
emperor's person. [Pbabtobumi.] Tkii 
office was instituted by Augustas, aiidwi»t 
first only military, and had comparatiwf 
small power attached to it ; but under Tibe- 
rius, who made Sejanus conmkand«r d ik 
praetorian troops, it became of much ereater 
importance, till at length the power of the* 
praefects became only second to that of tbe 
emperors. From the reign of Severas to that 
of Diocletian, the praefects, like the ymnd 
the east, had the superintendence (rf all de- 
partments of tbe state, the palace, the anny. 
the finances, and the law: theyalso^faal* 
court in which they decided cases. Tbe 
office of praefect of the praetoiium was bo| 
confined to military officers : it was fiUed 
by Ulpian and Papinian^ and other distil- 
guished jurists. 

Originally there w^re two praefects ; aftff- 
wards sometimes one and sometimes two; 
firom the time of Commodus sometinMstbite* 
and even four*. Th07were,asaiefiiltinil<i 



cfaOBen only from the eqaites ; but firom the 
time of Aiezmnder Severas \^e dignity of sen- 
ator was always joined with their office. 

PRAEFECTtJS VI'GJLUM, the com- 
mander of (he city guards. To protect the 
state against fires at night, robbery, house- 
breaking, dec, Augustus form^ seven co- 
horts of watch-soldiers (VigiU»)j originally 
consisting of freedihen, but afterwards of 
others, one for each of the two regiones into 
which the city was divided ; each cohort was 
commanded by a tribune, and the whole were 
tinder a praefectus vigilum, who had juris- 
diction in all ordinary cases of incendiaries, 
thieves, dec; but if anything extraordinary 
oc^irred, it was his duty to report it to the 
praefectus urbi. This praefect was chosen 
from the equites, and was not reckoned among 
the ordinary magistrates. 

PRAEFECTUS URBI, praefect or warden 
of the city, was originally called Ctutos Urbit, 
The name pnefeehts wbi does not seem to 
have been used till after the time of the de- 
cemvirs. The dignity of cuttot wrbi*, being 
combined with that of princeps tenatut^ was 
conferred by the king, as he nad to appoint 
one of the decern primi as princeps senatus. 
The functions of the cu»to» nrbisy however, 
were not exercised except in the absence of 
the king from Rome ; and then he acted as 
the representative of the king : he convoked 
the senate, held the co'roitia, u necessary, and 
on any emergency, might take such measures 
as he thought proper; in short, he had the 
imperium in the city. During the kingly ye- 
rioa, the office of c«wto« urbis was probably 
for Ufe. Under the republic, the office, and 
its name of cuatos vrbut remained unaltered ; 
but in B. c. 487 it was elevated into a magis- 
tracy, to be bestowed by election. The «im- 
toa whu was, in all probability, elected by the 
curiae. Persons of consular rank were alone 
eligible. In the ea.T\y period of the republic 
the cu$t9s urbia exetcised within the city all 
the powers of the consuls, if they were ab- 
sent : he c<mvoked the senate, hela the comi- 
tia, and, in times of war, even levied civic le- 
gions, v^ch were commanded by him. 

When the office of praetor urfoanus was 
instituted, thcj wardenship of the city was 
swallowed up in it ; but as the Romans were 
at aH times averse to dropping altogether anjr 
of their old institutions, a praefectus urbi, 
though a mere shadow of the former office, 
was henceforth appointed every year, only for 
the time that the consuls were absent nrom 
Rome for the purpose of celebrating the Feriae 
Latinae^ This praefectus had neither the 
power of convoking the senate nor the right of 
^[id^Ung in it ; in most cases he was a person 
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below the senatorial age, and was not ap- 
pointed by the people, but by the consuls. 

An office very different from this, though 
bearing the same name, wm instituted by Au- 
gustus on the suggestion of Maecenas. This 
-new praefectus uibi was a regular and perma- 
nent magistrate,whom Auguatus invested with 
all the powers necessary to maintain peace 
and order in the city, lie had the superin- 
tendence of butchers, bankers, guardians, 
theatres, dec. ; and to enable him to exercise 
his power, he had distributed throughout the 
city a number of milites stationarii, whom 
we may compare to a mcylem police. His ju- 
risdiction, however, became gradually extend- 
ed ; and as the powers of the ancient republi- 
can praefectus uibi had been swallowed up 
by the office of the praetor urbanus, so now 
the power of the praetor urbanus was gradu- 
ally absorbed by that of the praefectus urbi ; 
' and at last there was no app^l from his sen- 
tence, except to the person of the princeps 
himself, while anybody might appeal nrom the 
sentence of any other city magistrate, and, at 
a later period, even from that of a governor 
of a province, to the tribunal of the praefectus 
uffoi 

PRAEFKCTU'RA. [Colonia, p. 92.] 

PRAE'FICAE. [FuNas, p.l63.] 

PRAELU'SIO. [Oladiatorks, p. 167.] 

PRAENO'MEN. [Nomen.1 

PRAEROOATl'VA CENTU'RIA [Co- 
MITIA, pp. 96, ©6.J 

PRAES, is a surety for one who buys of 
ihe state. The goods of a Praes were called 
Praedia. The Praadiator was a person Who 
bought a pratdium, ihat is, a thing given to 
the state as a security by a praes. 

PRAESES. [PsoviNciA.] 

PRAESUL. [Salii.] 

PRAETEXTA. [Toga.] 

PRAETOR (crrpar^yor), was originally a 
title which designated the consuls as the 
leaders of the armies of the state. The period 
and office of the command of the consuls might 
appropriately be called Prmetorntm, Praetor 
was also a title of office among the Latins. 

The first praetor specially so called was ap- 
pointed in B. 0. 366, and he was^ chosen only 
from the patricians, who had this new office 
created as a kind of indemnification to them- 
selves for being compelled to share the con- 
sulship with the plebeians. No plebeian prae- 
tor was appointed till the year b. o. 337. The 
praetor was called coUega wnsuiihu»i and was 
elected with the same auspices at the comitia 
centuriata. 

The praetorahip was originally a kind of 
third consulship, and the chief ranctions of 
the praetor {ju» m wbe tUcare, jura nddtf) 
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were a portioii of the functioiM of the consols. 
The pnetor sometimes commanded the ar- 
mies of the state ; and while the consula were 
absent with the annies, he exercised their 
functions within the city. He was a magis- 
tratoa cnnilis, and he had the imperinm, and 
conseqoently was one of the magistratuama- 
jores : bat tie owed respect and obedience to 
the consuls. His insignia of office were six 
lictors ; but at a later period he had only two 
lictors in Rome. The praetorahip was at first 
given to a consul of the preceding year. 

In B. c. 246 another praetor was appointed, 
whose business was to administer justice 
in matters in dispute between peregrini, or 
peregrini and R(«ian citizens; and accord- 
ingly he was called pra^or vtr^rrmuM. The 
other praetor was then called prMtor wbaiuUf 
fttt jut inter civet dicit, and sometimes simply 
frmetor wrbamue and prater urbit. The two 
praetors determined by lot which functions 
they should respectively exercise. If either 
of them was at the head of the army, the 
other performed all the duties of both within 
the city. Sometimes the military imperium 
of a praetor was jHrdonged for a second year. 
When the territories of the state were extend- 
ed beyond the limits of Italy, new praetors 
were made. Thus, two praetors were cre- 
ated B. 0. 227, for the admmistration of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and two more were added when 
the two Spanish provinces were formed, b. o. 
197. When there were six praetors, two 
stayed in the city, and the other four went 
abroad. The senate determined their provin- 
ces, which were distributed among them by 
lot After the discharge of bis judicial func- 
tions in the city, a praetor often had the ad- 
ministration of a province, with the title of 
propraetors Sulla increased the number of 
praetors to eight, which Julius Caesar raised 
successively to ten, twelve, fourteen, and six- 
teen. Augustus, after several changes, fixed 
the member at twelve. Under Tiberius there 
were sixteen. Two praetors were appoint^ 
by Claudius for matters relating to naeicom- 
missa, when the business in this department 
of the law had become considerable, but Tiius 
reduced the number to one ; and Nerva added 
a praetor for the decision df matters^tween 
the fiscus and individuals. Thus there were 
eventuall^f eighteen praetors, who admiois- 
tered justice in the state. 

The praetor urbanus was specially named 
praetor, and he was the first in rank. His du- 
ties confined him to Rome, as is implied by 
the name, and he could only leave the city 
for ten days at a time. It was part of his duty 
to superintend the Ludi Apoliinares. He was 
also the chief magistrate for ihe administra- 
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tion of justice ; and to thb edicta of tte «&• 
cessive praetors the Roman law owesiai 
great degree its development and iiiipro«»> 
ment. Both the praetor urbanus and Us 
praetor peregiinus had the jus ediceadi, ad 
their functions in this respect do not sppor 
to have been limited on the establishmsst 4 
the imperial power, though it must have ben 
gradually restricted, as the practice of iiD{» 
rial constitutions and rescripts became co» 
mon. [EoiCTUM.J 

The chief judicial functions of the praeto 
in civil matters consisted in giving a jada. 
[ Judbx.I It was only in the case of interdkit 
that he decided in a summary way. [limi- 
DICTUM.] Proceedings before the praetorwev 
technically said to be injure. 

The praetors also presided at trials of ciimi- 
nal matters. . The^e were the quaestioBfli 
perpetuae, or the trials for repetundae, ambi- 
tus, majestas, and peculatua, which, wIm 
there were six praetors, were assigned to km 
out of the number. Sulla add^ to tfaoe 
quaestiones those of falsum, de sicariis eti» 
nefiois, and de parricidis, and for this purpon 
he added two, or, according to some acconotar 
four praetors. On these occasions the praetor 
presided, but a body-of judices determined bf 
a majority of votes the condenmatiou or ac- 
quittal of the accused. [Judex.] 

The praetor, when he administered justice, 
sat on a sella curulis in a tribunal, which wm 
that part of the court wbic^ was appiopriaied 
to the. praetor and his assessors and fmakf 
and is opposed to the subsellia, or part occo 
pied by the judices, and others who wen 
present. 

PRAETO'RIA COHORS. [Pbabtom 

ANI.I 

PRAETORIAO^I, sc. miiites, or pnutmm 
cohortet, a bodv of troops instituted by Aogiii- 
tus to protect his person and his power, aad 
called by that name in imitation of the iirMf*- 
ria cohore, or select troops whiclt attenoed tk 
person of the praetor or general of the Roma 
army. They originally consisted of nine «f 
ten cohorts, each compri»ng a thousand mo, 
horse and foot. Augustus, in accordance witk 
his general policy of avoiding the appearance 
of despotism, stationedjpnly three of these co- 
horts in the capital, and dispersed the remain- 
der in the adjacent towns of Italy. Tiberioi, 
however, under pretence of introducing » 
stricter discipline among jthem, assembled 
them all at Rome in a permanent cams, which 
was strongly fortified. Their number was in- 
creased by Vitellius to sixteen cohorts, or 
16,000 men. 

The praetorians were distinguished br 
double pay and especial privileges. Thev 
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term of service was originally fixed by Au- 
gustus at twelve years, but was afterwards 
increased to sixteen years; and when they 
had served their time, each soldier received 
20,000 sesterces. They soon became the 
most powerful body in the state, and, like the 
janissaries at Constantinople, frequently de- 
posed and elevated emperors according to 
their pleasure. Even the most powerful of 
the emperors were obliged to court their fa- 
vour ; and they always obtained a liberal do- 
nation upon the accession of each sovereign. 
After the death of Pertinax (a. d. 193) they 
even offered the «npire for sale, which was 
purchased by Didius Julianus ; but upon the 
accession of Severus in the same year they 
were disbanded, on account of the part they 
had taken in the death of Pertinax, and ban- 
ished from the city. The emperors, however, 
could not dispense with guards, and accord- 
ingly the praetorians were restored on a new 
model by Severus, and increased to four times 
their ancient number. Diocletian reduced 
their numbers and abolished their privileges ; 
they were still allowed to remain at Rome, 
but had no longer the guard of the emperor^s 
person, as he never resided in the capitaL 
Their numbers were again increased by Max- 
entius; but after his defeat by Gonstantine, 
A. D. 312, they were entirely suppressed by 
the latter, their fortified camp destroyed, and 
those who had not perished in the battle be- 
tween Gonstantine and Maxentius were dis- 
persed among the legions. 

The commander of the^ praetorians was 
called Prabpectus Prabtorio. 

PRAETO'RIUM, the name of the gener- 
al's tent in the camp, and so called because 
the name of the chief Roman magistrate was 
originally praetor, and not consul. [Castra.] 
The offibers who attended on the general in 
the praetoriwriy and formed his council of war, 
were called by the same name. The word 
was also used in several other significations, 
which were derived from the original one. 
Thus the residence of a governor of a province 
was called the praetorium ; and the same name 
was also given to any large house or palace. 
The camp of the praetorian troops at Rome, 
and frequently the praetorian troops them- 
selves, were called by ^is name. [Prabto- 

*IANI.] 

PRA'NDIUM. [Gobna, p. 87.] 
PRELUM. [ViNUM.] 
PRIESTS. [Sacerdos.] 
PRIMIPI'LUS. rCENTURIO.] 
PRINCEPSJUVENTU-TIS. [Equitis, 

p. 140.] 
PRINGEPS SENATUS. [Senatus.] 
PRI'NGIPES. [ExBRCiTUs, p. 146.] • 
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PRINCI'PIA,PRINCIPA'LISVIA. [Cas- 
tra.] 

PRISON. rCARCBR.] 

PRIVILE'GlUM. FLbx, p. 189.] 
PRO'BOLE iirpo$oA^), an accusation ^f a 
criminal nature, preferred before the people 
of Athens in assembly, with a view to obtain 
their sanction for bringing the charge before 
a judicial tnbunal. The proboli was reserved 
for those cases where the public had sustain- 
ed an injury, or where, from the station, pow- 
er, or influence of the delinquent, the prose- 
cutor might deem it hazardous to proceed in 
the ordinanr way without being authorized 
by a vote of the sovereign assenwly. In this 
point it differed from the eu«n«e2ta, that in 
the latter the people were called upon either 
to pronounce final judgment, or to direct 
some peculiar method of trial ; whereas, in 
the pnboli, after the judgment of the assem- 
bly, the parties proceeded to trial in the usual 
manner. 

The cases to which the proboU was applied 
were, complaints against magistrates for of- 
ficial misconduct or oppression ; against those 
pliblic ^informers and mischief-makers who 
were called tycopharUae {avKtxffdvTCu) ; against 
those who outraged pubhc decency at the re- 
ligious festivals ; and against all such as by 
evil practices exhibit^ disaffection to tl^ 
state 
PROBOULEUMA. JBoulb, p. 53.] 
PROBOU LI {irp6(3ovXoi)j a name applica* 
ble to any persons who are appointed to con- 
sult or take measures for the benefit of the 
people. Ten probouU were appointed at 
Athens, after the end of the Sicilian war, to 
act as a committee of public safety. Theii 
authority did not last much longer than a 
year ; for a year and a half afterwards Pisan- 
der and his colleagues established the coun- 
cil of Four Hundred, by which the democracy 
was overthrown. - 

PROCONSUL {itvOxmafoc^fOi officer who 
acted in the place of a consul, without hold- 
ing the office of consul itself. The proconsul, 
however, was generallv -one who had held 
the office of consul, so tnat the proconsulship 
was a continuation, though a modified one, 
of the consulship. The first time, when the 
imperium of a consul was prolonged, was in 
B. c. 327, in the case of Q. Publihus Philo, 
whose return to Rome would have been fol- 
lowed by the loss of most of the advantages 
that had been gained in his campaign. The 
power of proconsul was conferred by a senatus- 
consultum and plebiscitum, and was nearly 
equal to that of a regular consul, for he had 
the imperium and jurisdictio, but it differed 
inasmuch a3 it did not exjtend over the city 
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and its immediate vicinity, and was conferred, 
without the auspicia, by a mere decree of the 
senate and people, and not in the comitia for 
elections. 

When the number of Roman provinces had 
become great, it was customary for the con- 
suls, who during the latter period of the re- 
public spent the year of their consulship at 
Kome, to undertake at its close the conduct 
of a war in a province, or its peaceful admin- 
istration, with the title of proconsuls. There 
are some extraordinary cases on record in 
which a man obtained a province with the 
title of proconsul without having held the 
consulship before. The first case of this kind 
occurred m b. c. 311, when young P. Corne- 
lius Scipio was created proconsul of Spain 
in the comitia centuriata. 

PROCURA'TOR, a i>erson who has the 
managemoit of any business committed to 
him by another. Thus it is applied to a per- 
son who maintains or defends an action on 
behalf of another, or, as we should say, an 
attorney [Actio] : to a steward in a family 
[GALcaLATOR] : to an officer in the provinces 
belonging to the Caesar, who attended to tHb 
duties discharged by the quaestor in the 
other provinces [Pbovincia]: to an officer 
engaged in the administration of the fiscus 
[Fiscus] : and to various other officers pnder 
the empire. 

PRODI'GIUM, in its widest acceptation, 
denotes any sign by which the gods indicated 
to men a future event, whether good or evil, 
and thus includes omens and auguries of every 
description. It is, however, generally employ- 
ed in a more restricted sense, to signify some 
strange incident or wondcrtul appearance 
which was supposed to herald the approach 
of misfortune, and happened under such cir- 
cumstances as to announce that the calamity 
was impending over a whole community or 
nation rather than over private individuals. 
The word may be considered synonymous 
n^ith ostentum, morutrum^ pcrtentum. 

Since prodigies were viewed as direct man- 
ifestations of the wrath of heaven, it was be- 
lieved that this wrath might be appeased by 
prayers and sacrifices duly offered to the of- 
rended powers. This being a matter which 
deeply concerned the public welfare, the ne- 
cessary rites were in ancient times regularly 
performed, under the direction of the ponti- 
nces, by the consuls before they left the city, 
the solen^nities being called procurcuio prodigi- 
orvm. ^ 

PROEDRI. FBouLE, p. 53.] 

PROFESTI DIES. [Dies] 

PROLETA'RII. [Caput.] 

PROMETHBIA {wpofi^deia), a festival 
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celebrated at Athens in honour of Prometheosk 
It was one of the five Attic festivals, which 
were held with a torch-race in the Ceramicus 
[comp. Lam padephoria], for which the gym- 
nasiarchs had to supply the youths from the 
gymnasia. Prometheus himself, was believed 
to have instituted this torch-race, whence he 
was called the torch-bearer. 

PROMULSIS. [CoBNA.] 

PRCXNUBAE, PRO'JNUBI. [Matrimo^ 

NIDM, p. 214.1 

PROPERTY-TAX,at Athens [Eisphora], 
at Rome [Tributdm]. 
PROPRAETOR. [Praetor, p 262.1 
PROQUAESTOR. [Quaestor.] 
PRORA. [Navis, p. 222.] 
PROSCE'NIUM. [Thbatbum.] 
PROSCRlPTIO. The verb jproseribert 
properly signifies to exhibit a thing ior sale by 
means of a bill or advertisement. But in the 
time of Sulla it assumed a very different mean- 
ing, for he applied it to a measure of his own 
invention (b. c. 82), namely, the sale of the 

ErOperty en those who were put to death at 
is command, and who were themselves call- 
ed pmscripti. After this example of a proscrip- 
tion had once been set, it was readily adopted 
by those in power during the civil comniotions 
of subsequent years, in the proscription of 
Antonius, Caesar, and Lepidus (b. c. 43), Ci- 
cero and some of the most distinguished Ro- 
mans were put to death. 

PRO'STATES {irpoaTdrtfC)- [Libertus.] 

PROVraCIA. This word is merely a 
shortened form of jxrovidentia, and was fre- 
quently used in the sense of "a duty" or 
'* matter entrusted to a person.*' But it is 
ordinarily employed to denote a part of the Ro- 
man dominion beyond Italy, which had a regu- 
lar organisation, and was under Roman ad- 
ministration. Livy likewise uses the word to 
denote a district or enemy's country, which 
was assigned to a general as a field of his op- 
erations, before the establishment of any pro- 
vincial governments. 

The Roman state in its complete develop- 
ment consisted of two parts with a distinct 
CHrganization, Itcdia and the Provmciae. There 
were no Provinciae in this sense of the word 
till th& Romans had extended their conquests 
beyond Italy ; and Sicily was the first coun- 
try that was made a Roman province : Sar- 
dinia was made a province b. o. 235. The Ra- 
man province of Gallia Ulterior in the time of 
Caesar was sometimes designated simply by 
the term Provincia, a name which has been 
perpetuated in the modem Provence. 

A conquered country received its provincial 
organization either from the Roman command- 
er, whose acts required the approval of the 
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•enate ; or the goyemment was organized by 
the commander and a body of commissioners 
appointed by the senate out of their own pum- 
ber. The mode of deahng with a conquered 
country was not uniform. When constituted 
a provinda, it did not become to all purposes 
an integral part of the Roman state ; it retain- 
ed its national existence, though it lost its 
sovereignty. The organization of Sicily was 
completed by P. Rupilius with the aid of ten 
legates. The island was formed into two dis- 
tricts, with Syracuse for the chief town of the 
eastern and Lilybaeum of the western district : 
the whole island was administered by a gov- 
ernor annually sent from Rome. He was as- 
sist^ by two quaestors, and was accompanied 
by a train of praecones, scribae, haruspices, 
and other persons, who formed his cohors. 
The quaestors received from the Roman aera- 
rium the necessary sums for the administra- 
tion of the island, and they also collected the 
taxes^ except ihose which were farmed by the 
cetisors at Rome. One quaestor resided at 
Ifilybaeum, and the other with the governor 
or praetor at Syracuse. 

For the administration (justice, the island 
was divide into Fora or CorwetUus^ which 
were territorial divisions. fCoNvsNTDs.] The 
island was bound to furnish and maintain sol- 
diers and sailors for the service of Rome, and 
to pay tributum for the carrying on of wars. 
The governor could take provisions for the 
use of himself and his cohors on condition of 
paying for them. The Roman state had also 
the portoria which were let to farm to Ro- 
mans at Rome. 

The governor had complete jurisdictio in 
the island, with the imperium and potestas« 
He could delegate these powers to his quaes- 
tors, but there was always an appeal to him, 
and for this and other purposes ne made cir- 
cuits through the different conventus. 

Such was the organization of Sicilia as a 
province, which may be taken as a sample of 
the general character of Roman provincial 
government. 

The governor upon entering on his duties 
published an edict, which was often framed 
upon the Edictum Urbanum. Cicero, when 
proconsul of Cilicia, says, that on some 
matters he framed an edict of his own, and 
that as to others he referred to the £dicta Ur- 
bana. 

There was one great distinction between 
Italy and the provinces as to the nature of 
property in lancf. Provincial land could not be 
f an object of Quiritarian ownership, and it was 
accordingly appropriately called Possessio. 
Provincial land could be transferred with- 
out the forms required in the case of Italian 
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land, but it was subject to the payment of a 
land-tax (yectigal). 

The Roman provinces up to the battle of 
Actium are: Sicilia; Sardinia et Corsica; 
Hispania Citerior et Ulterior; Gallia Citerior; 
Gallia Narbonensis et Comata; lUyricum; 
Macedonia; Achaia; Asia; Cilicia; Syria; 
Bithynia et Pontus ; Cyprus; Africa; Cyre- 
naica et Creta ; Numidia ; Mauritania. Those 
of a subsequent date, which were either new 
or arose from division, are : Rhaetia ; Nori- 
cum; Panonia; Moesia; Dacia; Brittania; 
Mauritania; Caesariensis and Tin^itana; 
Aegyptus; Cappadocia; Galatia; Rhodus; 
Lycia ; Commagene ; Judaea ; Arabia ; Mes- 
opotamia ; Armenia ; Assyria. 

At first praetors were appointed as govern- 
ors of provinces, but afterwards they were ap- 
pointed to the government of provinces upon 
the expiration of their year of office at Rome, 
and with the title of propraetores. In the 
later times of the republic, the consuls also, 
after the expiration of their year of office, re- 
ceived the government of a province with the 
title of proconsules: such provinces were 
called consulares. The provinces were gen- 
erally distributed by lot, but the distnbu- 
tion was sometimes arranged by agreement 
among the persons entitlea to them. By a 
Sempronia Lex the proccmsular provinces 
were annually determined before the election 
of the consuls, the object of which was to pre- 
vent all disputes. A senatus-consultum oi the 
year 55 b. o., provided that no consuls or prae- 
tor should have a province till after the ex- 
piration of five years from the time of his 
consulship or praetorship. A province was 
generally held tor a year, but the time was 
often prolonged. When a new governor ar- 
rived m his province his predecessor was re- 
quired to leave it within tnirty days. 

The governor of a province had originally 
to account at Rome (ad urbem) for his admin- 
istration, from his own books and those of his 
quaestors ; but after the passing of a Lex JuUa, 
B. c. 61, he was bound to deposit two copies 
of his accounts (rationts) in the two chief 
cities of his province, and to forward one {tot*- 
dem verUa) to the aerarium. If the governor 
misconducted himself in the administration of 
the province, the provincials applied to the 
Roman senate, and to the powerful Romans 
who were their patroni. The offences of re- 
petundae and peculatus were the usual 
grounds of complaint by the provincials ; and 
if a governor had betrayed the interests of the 
state, he was also Uable to the penalties at- 
tached to majestas. Quaestiones were estab- 
lished for inquiries into these offiences ; yet it 
was not always an easy matter to bnng a 
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guilty governor to the puDishment that he de- 
•erved 

With the establishment of the imperial pow- 
er under Augustus, a considerable change was 
made in the administration of the provinces. 
Augustus took the charge of those provinces 
where a large military force was required ; the 
rest were left to the care of the senate and the 
Roman people. Accordingly we find in the 
older jurists the division of provinciae into 
those which were propriae populi Romania and 
those which were pnrpriae Cae*aris ; and this 
division, with some modifications, continued 
to the third century. The senatorian provin- 
ces were distributed among consu lares and 
those who had filled the office of praetor, two 
provinces being given to the consulares and 
the rest to the praetorii : these governors were 
called proconsuUs, or praesides^ which latter is 
the usual term employed by the old jurists for 
a provincial governor. The praesides had the 
jurisdictio ofthe praetor urbanus and the prae- 
tor peregrinus ; and their quaestors baa the 
same jurisdiction that the curule aediles had 
at Rome. The imperial provinces were gov- 
erned by legeUi Caetarisj with praetorian pow- 
er, the proconsular power being in the Caesar 
himself, and the legati being his deputies and 
representatives. The legati were selected 
from those who had been consuls or praetors, 
or from the senators. They held their office 
and their power at the pleasure of the empe- 
ror ; and ne delected to them both military 
command and junsdictio, just as a proconsul 
in the republican period delegated tnese pow- 
ers to his legati These legati had also legati 
under them. No quaestors were sent to the 
provinces of the Caesar. In place of the 
quaestors, there were procuratores Caesttris, 
who were either equites or freedmen of the 
Caesar. Egypt was governed by an eques 
with the title of praefectus. The procurato- 
res looked after the taxes, paid the troops, 
and generally were intrusted with the inter- 
ests of the fiscus. Judaea, which was a part 
of the province of Syrija, was governed by a 
procurator, who bad the powers of a legatus. 
It appears that there were also procuratores 
Caesaris in the senatorian provinces, who col- 
lected certain dues of the fiscus, which were 
independent of what was due to the aerarium. 
The regular taxes, as in the republican period, 
were the poll tax and land tax. The tax- 
ation was founded on a census of persons and 
property, which was established by Augustus. 
The portoria and other dues were farmed by 
the publicani, as in the republican period. 
PROVOCA'TIO. [Appellatio.] 
PROVOCATO'RES. [Gladiatores.] 
PROXENUS <w^p6|^evOf). [Hospitium.] 
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PRYTANE^M (7r/wrave«w), the pubit 
hall or town-hall in a Greek state. Tbtjij- 
tanea of the ancient Greek states and csin 
were to the communities living aroond tbn, 
what private houses were to the fomibei 
which occupied them. Just as Uie bmse cf 
each family was its home, so was the^irja- 
neum of every state or city the cwnmoo bom 
of its members or inhabitants. This com 
pondence betweeq the prytanam or home d 
the city, and the private heme of a mis'i 
family, was at Athens very remark^le. 1 
perpetual fire was kept coDtinually bamiag 
on the public altar of the city in the prytai^ 
um, just as in private houses a fire wss ke^ 
up on the domestic altar in the inner covit 
01 the house. 

Moreover, the city of Athens exercised a 
its pry ta neum the duties of hospitality, bou 
to its own citizens and to strangers. Tbo 
foreign ambassadors were entertained heff, 
as well as Athenian envoys, on their rehm 
home from a successful or well condaetel 
mission. Here, too, were entertained bm 
day to day the successive prytanes or pre& 
dents of the senate, together with those do- 
tens who, whether from p6rsonal or anoi- 
tral services to the states, were homwi 
with what was calleld the (riTrioi^ h vpm 
vei(f)y or the privilege of taking their roeiii 
there at the public cost. This was granted 
sometimes for a limited period, sometimes fo 
life, in which latter case the parties enjoyiiij 
it were called delmroi. Moreover, from the 
ever-burning fire of the prytaneura, or hoffi 
of a mother state, was carried the sacred &! 
which was to be kept burning in the pryu- 
nea of her colonies ; and if it happened tbst 
^his was ever extinguished, the flame w«r^ 
kindled from the prytaneum of the parrai 
city. - Lastly, a prytaneum was also a dis- 
tinguishing mark of an independent state. 

The prytaneum of Athens lay nnder tlie 
Acropolis on its northern side (near the tt)(»- 
pa), and was, as its name denotes, originill! 
the place of assembly of the prytanes; iniii« 
earliest times it probably stood on the Aofr 
polis. Officers c&Wed prytanes (Trpravfif! 
were intrusted with the chief magistracy ifi 
several states of Greece, as Corcyra, CoriiJli 
Miletus. At Athens they were in early tinw 
probably a magistracy of the second rank b 
the state(next to the archon), acting as jiidg« 
in various cases (perhaps in conjnnction wii 
him), and sitting in the prytaneum. Tisl 
this was the case is rendered probable by tt« 
fact, that even in after times the fees paid into 
court by plaintiff and defendant, before lli«! 
could proceed to trial, and received by li» 
dicasts, were called prytanea. 
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PRYTANES. IPrytaneum; Boule.] 
PSEPHISMA. [Boulb; Nomothbtbs.I 
PSEPHUS <V^0of), a ball of stone, used 
hj the Athenian dicasts in giving their ver- 
dict. [Cadi8Cvs.] Hence ylf^fl^eaOat and 
its various derivatives are used so often to 
signify voting, determining, 6iC. 
' PSlLI {-^ikoCs. [Arma.] 
PUBES, PUBERTAS. [Impubbs; 1n- 

FAN8.1 

PUbLICA'NI, farmers of the public reve- 
nues of the Roman state {vectigaiid). Their 
name is formed from publieum, which signi- 
fies all that belongs to the state, and is some- 
times used bv Roman writers as synonymous 
with vectigai. The revenues which Rome 
derived from conquered countries, consisting 
chiefly of tolls, tithes, harbour duties, the 
scriptura, or the tax which was paid for the 
use of the public pasture lands, ^nd the duties 
paid for the use of mines and salt-works («a- 
linae), were let otit, or, as the Romans ex- 
pressed it, were sold by the censors in Rome 
Itself to the highest bidder. This sale gener- 
ally took place in the month of Qujnctilis, 
and was made for a lustrum. The terms on 
, which the revenues were let, were fixed by 
the censors in the so-called Ugee censoriae. The 
people or the senate, however, sometimes 
moaified the terms fixed by the censors, in 
order to raise the credit of the publicani ; and 
in some'cases even the tribunes of the people 
of the people interfered in this branch of the 
administration. The tithes raised in the pro- 
vince of Sicily alone, with the exception of 
those of wine, oil, and garden produce, were 
not sold at Rome, but in the districts of Sicily 
itself, according to a practice established by 
Hiero. The persons who undertook the farm- 
ing of the public revenue of course belonged 
to the wealthiest Romans, and during the 
latter period of the republic they belonged 
almost exclusively to the equestrian order. 
Their wealth and conseouent influence may 
be seen from the fact, that as early as the 
second Punic war, after the battle of Cannae, 
when the aerarium was entirely exhausted, 
the publicani advanced large sums of money 
to the state, on condition of repayment after 
the end of the war. The words equites and 
publicani are sometimes used as synonymous. 

The publicani had to give security to the 
state for the sum at which they bought one 
or more branches of the revenue in a pro- 
vince ; but as for this reason the property of 
even the wealthiest individual must have 
been inadequate, a number of eouites gener- 
ally united together, and formed a company 
(«octt, societas, or corpus), which was recog- 
nized by the state, i^id by which they were 
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enabled to carry on their undertakings upon 
a large scale. Such companies appear as 
early as the second Punic war. The shares 
which each partner of sucli a company took 
in the business were called partes, and if they 
were small, partictUae. The responsible per- 
son in each company, and the one who con- 
tracted with the state, was called mancept 
[Mancbps] ; but there was also a magister to 
nianage the business of each society, who re« 
sided at Rome, and kept an extensive corres- 
pondence with the agents in the provinces. 
He seems to have held his office only for one 
year ; his representative in the provinces was 
called sub magistro, who had to travel about, 
and superintend the actual business of col- 
lecting the revenues. 

NobNody but a Roman citizen was allowed 
to become a member of a company of publi- 
cani ; freedmen and slaves were excluded. 
No Roman magistrate, however, or governor 
of a province, was allowed to take any share 
whatever in a company of publicani, a regu- 
lation which was chiefly intended as a pro- 
tection against the oppression of the provin- 
cials. 

The collection of the taxes in the provinces 
was performed by an inferior class of men, 
who were said operas publicanis dare, or esse 
in operis societatis. They were engaged by 
the publicani, and consisted of freemen as 
well aff slaves, Romans as well as provincials. 

The separate branches of the public reve- 
nue in the provinces {decumae, portoria, scrip>- 
twa, and tne revenues fi^om the mines and 
salt-works) yrere mostly leased to separate 
companies of publicani ; whence they were 
distinguished by names derived from that par- 
ticular branch which they had taken in farm ; 
e, g. decttmani* pecuarii or scripturarii, salinarii 
or mancipes salinarum, &c. [Dbcumae ; Pos- 
TOEiUM ; Salinab ; Scriptura.] The oor- 
titores were not publicani properly so called, 
but only their servants engaged in examining 
the goods .imported or exported, and levying 
the custom duties upon them. They belong- 
ed to the same class as the publicans of the 
New Testament. 

PUBLICUM. [Publicani.] 

PUGILA'TUS (Trvf, irvyfiij, nvyfiarta, 
TTvy/ioavvii), boxing, was one of the earnest 
athletic games among the Greeks, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in Homer. 

In the earliest times boxers {pugiles, Trv/c- 
rai) fought naked, with the exception of a gir- 
dle (Cufia) round their loins ; but this was not 
usea when boxing was introduced at Olympia. 
as the contests m wrestling and racing nad 
been carried on there by persons entirely na- 
ked ever since Ol. 15. Respecting the leath- 
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cm thongs, with which pugilists surrounded 
their fists, see Cbstos, where its various forms 
are illustrated by woodcuts. 

The lonians, especially those of Samos, 
were at all times more distinguished pugilists 
than the Dorians, and at Sparta boxingis said 
to have been forbidden by the laws 6f Lycur- 
gus. But the ancients generally considered 
boxing as a useful training for military purpo- 
ses, and a part of education no less important 
than any other gymnastic exercise. 

PUGILLA'RES. [Tabulae.] 

PU'GIO (jidraipa), a dagger ; a two-edged 
knife, commonly of bronze, with the handle 
in many cases variously ornamented or en- 
riched. 





Pngienes, "DtfgBtB. 

PULLA'RIUS. [Adspicium.] 

PUXPITUM. [Theatrum.] 

PULVI'NAR, a couch provided with cush- 
ions or pillows (ptdvini), on which the Romans 
placed the statues of the gods at the Lectister- 
nia. [Epulones; Lectisternium.] There 
was also a pulvinar, on which the images of 
the gods were laid, in the Circus. 

PtJPlLLA, PUPILLUS, the name given 
to every hnpubes not in the power of their 
father, but subject to a guardian. [Tmpubes ; 

TUTELA.] 

PUPPIS. [Navis, p. 2220 
PURIFICATION. [LusTRATio.] 
PU'TEAL, properly means the enclosure 
surrounding die opening of a well, to protect 
persons from fallmg into it. It was either 
round or square, and seems usually to have 
been of the height of three or four feet from 
the ground. It was the practice m some cases 
to surround a sacred place with an enclosure 
open at the top, and such enclosures, from 
the great similarity they bore to putealia^ were 
called by this name. There were two such 
places in the Roman forum ; one of these was 
called PuUal Ubonis or ScrUxmianunij because 
a chapel {sacellum) in that place had been 
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struck by lightning, and Scribonius Libo ex- 
piated it by proper ceremonies, and erected a 
puteal around it, open at the top, to preserve 
the memory of the place. The form of this 
puteal is preserved on several coins of the 
Scribonian gens. This puteal seems to have 
been near the atrium of Vesta, and was a com- 
mon place of meeting for usurers. The other 
puteal was in the comitium, on the left side of 
the senate-house, and in it were deposited the 
whetstone and razor of Attus Navius. 
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PUTI'CULI. [FoNUs, p. 163.] 

PYANE'PSIA (Trvov^m), a festival cele- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh of 
Pyanepsion. in honour of Apollo, said to- have 
been instituted by Theseus after his return 
from Crete. The festival, as well as the 
month in which it took place, are said to have 
derived their names from nvofio^, another form 
for Kva/noc^ i. e. pulse or beans, which were 
cooked at this season and carried about. 

PYLA'GORAE. [Amphictyones.] 

PYRA. [FuNos, pp. 169, 162.] 

PY'RRHlCA. [Saltatio.] 

PY'THIA (Trv^m), one of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks. It was cele- 
brated in the neighbourhood of Delphi, an- 
ciently called Pytho. in honour of Apollo, Di- 
ana, and Latona. The place of this solemnity 
was the Crissaean plain, which for this pur- 
pose contained a hippodromus or race-course, 
a stadium of 1000 feet in length; and a theatre, 
in which the musical contests took place. 

The P]^thian games were, according to most 
legends, instituted by Apollo hihiself. They 
were originally perhaps nothing more than a 
religious panegyris, occasioned by the oracle 
of Delphi, and the sacred games are said to 
have been at first only a musical ccmteat, 
which consisted in singing a hymn to the 
honour of the Pythian god, with the accom- 
paniment of the cithara. They must, on ac- 
count of the celebrity of the Delphic oracle» 
have become a national festival for all the 
Greeks at a very early period, and graduallv 
all the various contests were introduced which 
occur in the Olympic games. [Oltmpia.] 
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Down to 01. 48, the Delpbians had been the 
agonothetae at the Pythian games ; but in the 
third year of this Olympiad, after the Cris- 
saean war, the Amphictyons took the man- 
agement under their care, and appointed cer- 
tain persons, called EpimeUtae {i'jn,fie2,t}Tai)t 
to conduct them. Some of the ancients date 
the institution of the Pythian games from this 
time. 

Previous to Ol. 48, the Pythian games had 
been an kwaerriptg^ that is, they had been cel- 
ebrated at the end of every eighth year ; but 
in Ol. 48. 3, they became, like the Olympia, a 
nevraeTTipigt i. e. they were held at the end of 
every fourth year; and a Pythiad, therefore, 
from the time that it was used as an aera, com- 
prehended a space of four years, commenc- 
ing with the third year of every Olympiad. 
They were in all probability held in the spring, 
and took place in the month of Bucatius, 
which corresponded to the Attic Munychion. 

PYTHll {irvdim)^ four persons appointed 
by the Spartan kings, two by each, as mes- 
sengers to the temple of Delphi. Their office 
was highly honourable and important ; they 
were always the messmates ot the Spartan 
kings. 

PYXIS, dim. PYXI'DUliA {nv^i^, dim. 
irv^lAiov), a Casket, a jewel-box. Qumtilian 
produces this term as an example of cata^ 
chresis, because it properly denoted that which 
was made of box {irv^ogy, but was applied to 
things of similar form and use made of any 
other material. In fact, the caskets in which 
the ladies of ancient times Jkept their jewels 
and other ornaments, were made of gold, sil- 
ver, ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise shell, &c. 
They were also much enriched with sculpture. 
A silver coffer, two feet long, one and a half 
wide, and one deep, most elaboratel)r adorn- 
ed with ligures in oas-relief, is described by 
B6ttiger. The annexed woodcut, from the 
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antique, represents a plain jewel-box, out 
.of which a dove is extracting a riband or 
fillet. 



QUA DRAGE'SIMA, the fortieth part of the 
imported goods, was the ordinary rate of the 
portorium under the empire. [Portorium.I 

Z2 



QUADRANS. [As.] 

QUADRI'GA. [Cdrrus.] 

QUADRIGA'TUS. [Denarius.] 

QUADRUPLATO'RES, public informers 
or accusers, were so called, either because 
they received a fourth part of the criminals' 
property, or because those who were convicted 
were condemned to pay fourfold {qtiadrupU 
dam.7uiri)t as in cases of violation of the laws 
respecting gambling, usury, &c. 

QUAESTIONES, QUAESTIONES 
PERPETUAE. [Judex ; Praetor.J 

QUAESTOR {rafUac), a name given to 
two distinct classes of looman officers. It is 
derived from quaero^ and Yarro gives a defini- 
tion which embraces the principal functions 
of both classes of officers : Quaestores a qtuie- 
rendoj qui conqturerent publicaa pecunias et male- 
jida. The one class, therefore, had to do with 
the collecting and keeping of the public reve- 
nues, and the others were a kind of public ac- 
cusers. The former bore the name of OtLoea- 
tores Classicij the latter of Quaestores ParricidU. 

The quaestores parricidii were public accus- 
ers, two in number, who conducted the accu- 
sation of persons guilty of murder or any other 
capital t>nence, and carried the sentence into 
execution. In the early period of the republic 
the quaestores parricidii appear to have be- 
come a standing office, which, like others, 
was heW only lor one year. They were ap- 
pointed by the populus or the curies on the 
presentation ot the <;onsul8. When these 
quaestores discovered that a capital ofience 
had been committed, they had to bring the 
charge before the comitia for trial. When 
the sentence had been pronounced by the 
people, the quaestores parricidii executed it ; 
thus they threw Spuhus Cassius from the 
Tarpeian rock. They were mentioned in the^ 
laws of the Twelve Tables, and after the time^ 
of the decemvirate they still continued to be 
appointed^ though probably no longer by the 
curies, but either in the comitia centuriata or 
tributa, which they therefore must have had 
the right of assembling in cases of emergency. 
From the year b. c. 366 they are no longer 
mentioned in Roman history, as their functions 
were gradually transferred to the triumviri 
capitales. [Triumviri Capitales.] 

The Quaestores Classics usually called (^aes- 
tores simply, were officers entrusted with the 
care of the public money. They were elect- 
ed by the centuries, and the office is said to 
have been first instituted by Valerius Popli- 
cola. They were at first only two in nunaber, 
and of course taken only from the patricians. 
As the senate had the supreme administration 
of the finances, the quaestores were in some 
measure only its agents or paymasters, for 
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they coald not dispose of any part of the pub- 
lic ni(Hieywithoat being directed by the senate. 
Their duties consequently consi^ed in making 
the necessary payments from the aerariuin, 
tnd receiring the public revenues. Of both 
they had to keep correct accounts in their 
tabulae publicae. Demands which any one 
might have on the aerarium, and outstand- 
ing debts, were likewise registered oy them. 
Fmes to be paid to the public treasury were 
registered and exacted by them. Another 
branch of their duties, which, however, was 
likewise connected with the treasury, was^ to 
provide the proper accommodation for foreign 
ambassadors, and such persons as were con- 
nected with the republic by ties of public hos- 
pitality. 

In B. c. 421 the number of quaestors was 
doubled, and the tribunes triea to effect, by 
an amendment of the law, that a part (proba- 
bly two) of the quaestores should be plebe- 
ians. This attempt was indeed frustrated, 
but the interrex L. Papirius effected a com- 
promise, that the election should not be re- 
stricted to either order. After this law was 
carried, eleven years passed without any ple- 
beian being elected to the office : at last, in 
p. c. 409, Uiree of the four quaestdl^ were 
plebeians. A person who had held the office 
of quaestor had undoubtedly, as in later times, 
the right to take his seat in the senate, un- 
less he was excluded as unworthy bv the next 
censors. And this was probably the reason 
why the patricians so resolutely opposed the 
admission of plebeians to this office. Hence- 
forth the consuls, whenever they took the 
field against an enemy, were accompanied by 
one quaestor each, who at first had onlv to 
superintend the sale of the booty, the produce 
of which was either divided among the legion, 
or was transferred to the aerarium. Subse- 
quently, however, we find that these quaes- 
tors also kept the funds of the army, which 
they had received from the treasury at Rome, 
and gave the scalers their pay; they were 
in fact the paymasters of the army. The 
two other quaestors, who remained at Rome, 
continued to discharge the same duties as be^ 
fore, and were distinguished from those who 
accompanied the consula by the epithet urba- 
ni. In B. c. 265, after the {tomans had made 
themselves masters of Italy, and when, in 
consequence, the administration of the trea- 
sury and the raising of the revenues became 
more laborious and important, the number of 
(]uae&tors was again doubled to eight ; and it 
is probable that henceforth their number con- 
tinued to be increased in proportion as the 
empire became extended. One of the eight 
qiiaestors was appointed by lot to the Quaet- 



QUATUORVIRI. 

tvra Oatiensia^ a most laborious and impoitint 

S>st, as he had to -provide Rome with corn. 
esndes the quaestor ostiensis, who resMM 
at Ostia, three other quaestors were distrft- 
uted in Italy, to raise those parts of the rere* 
nue which were not farmed by the pubiicani, 
and to control the latter. Chie of them re- 
sided at Cal^, and the two others probablj 
in towns (m the Upper Sea. The two remain- 
ing quaestors were sent to Sicily. 

Sulla, in his dictatorship, raised the non- 
ber of quaestors to tw^ity, that he' might hare 
a large number of candidates for the senate, 
and J. Caesar even to forty. In the year b. c 
49 no quaestors were elected, and Caesar 
transferred the keeping of the aerarium to the 
aediles. 'From this time forward the treasu- 
ry was sometimes entrusted to the praetors, 
sometimes to the praetorii, and sometimes 
again to quaestors. [Aerarium.] Qoa<*9- 
tors, however, both in the city and in t^ pro- 
vinces, occur down to the latest period of ^e 
empire. 

' The proconsul or praetor,' who had the ad- 
ministration of a province, was attended by a 
quaestor. This quaestor had undoubtedly to 
perform the same functions as those who k- 
companied the Armies into the field ; ibey 
were in fact the same officers, with the ex- 
ception that the former were stationary in 
their province during the time of their office, 
and had consequentl}^ rights and duties which 
those who accompanied the arnoies could not 
have. In the provinces the quaestors had the 
same jurisdiction as the curule aediles at 
Rome. The relation existing between a prae- 
tor or proconsul of a province and his qaaes- 
tor was, according to ancient custom, regard- 
ed as resembling that between a father and his 
son. When a quaestor died in his prorince, 
the praetors had the right of appointing apr»- 
qruaesior in his stead, and when the praetor 
was absent, the quaestor supplied his place, 
and was then attended by Dctora. In what 
manner the provinces were assigned to the 
quaestors after their election at Rome, is 
not mentioned, though it was probably by 
lot, as in the case of the quaestor ostiensis. 

QUAESTO'RIUM. [Castra.I 

QUALUS. [Calathus.] 

QUARTA'RIUS. [Sbxtarius.] 

QUASILLA'RIAE. [Calathus.] 

QUASILLUM. [Calathus.] 

QUATUORVIRI JURI DICtJNDO. [Co- 

LONIA, p. 92.]^ 

QUATUORVIRI VIARUM CURANPA- 
RUM, four officers who had the superintend- 
ence of the roads {viae), were first appointed 
after the war with Pyrrhus, when so maoj 
public roads were made by the Romans. 



RAMNES. 

QUINATUUS. [Denarius.] 

QUINCUNX. [As] 

QUlNDECIMVnil. [DbcemvibO 

QUIl^QUATRUS or QUlNQUATRIA.a 
festival sacred to Minerva, which was cele- 
brated on the 19th of March. Ovid says that 
it was celebrated for five days, that on the 
first day no blood was shed, but that on the 
last four there were contests of gladiators. 
It would appear, however, that the first day 
only was tne festival properly so called, and 
that the last four were merely an addition 
made perhaps in the time of Caesar to gratify 
the people, who became so passionately fond 
of gladiatorial combats. 

On the fifth day of the festival, according 
to Ovid, the trumpets used in sacred rites 
were purified ; but this seems to have been 
originally a separate festival called Tuhilus- 
trium, which was celebrated, as we know 
from the ancient calendars, on the 23d of 
March, and would, of course, when the Quin- 
quatms was extended to five days, fall on the 
last day of that festival. 

There was also another festival of this 
name, called Quinquatrus Minusculae or Qiu'it- 
quatrua Minoresy celebrated on the Ides of 
June, on which the tibicines went through 
^he city in procession to the temple of Mi- 
nerva. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA, were games insti- 
tuted by Nero, a. d. 60. in imitation of the 
Greek festivals, and celebrated like the Greek 
nevraeTTipldec at the end of every four years : 
they consisted of musical, gymnastic, and 
equestrian contests. 

QUINQUEN N AlilS. [Colonia, p. 92.] 

QUINQUERE'MIS. [Navis.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM. JPentathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI, or five commissioners, 
were firequently appointed under the republic 
as extraordinary magistrates to carry any 
measure into effect. 

QUINTA'NA. [Castra.] 

QUIRINA'LIA, a festival sacred to Quiri- 
nus, which was celebrated on the 17th of 
February, on which day Romulus (Quirinus) 
was said to have been carried up to heaven. 
This festival was also called StuUorvmferiae, 
respecting the meaning of which see Foebta- 

CALIA. • 

QUIRlTiUM JUS. [Jus.] 
QUIVER. [Phabbtba.] 



R. 

RACES. [Cibcus; Olympia.] 
RAMNES. [Patbicii.] 
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RECUPERATO'RES. [Judex.] 

REDEMPTOR, the general name for a 
contractor, who undertook the building and 
repairing of public works, private houses, &c., 
and in fact of any kind of woriL. The farmers 
of the public taxes were also called Redemp- 
tores. 

REDIMrCULUM {KaBer^p), a fillet atUch- 
ed ta the cdUmtica^ diademay rnitra, or other 
head-dress at the occiput, and passed over the 
shoulders, so as to hang on each side over the 
breast. Redimicula were properly female or- 
naments. 

REGIFU'GIUM or FUGA'LIA. the king's 
flight, a festival which was held by the Ro- 
mans every year on the 24th of February, and, 
according to some ancient writers, in commem- 
oration of the flight of king Tarquinius Super- 
bus from Rome. The day is marked in the 
Fasti as nefastus. In some ancient calendars 
the 24th of May is likewise called Regifugium. 
It is doubtful whether either of these days had 
anything to do with the flight of king Tarquin- 
ius : they may have derived their name from 
the symbolical flight of the Rex Sacrorum 
from the comitium ; for this king-priest was 
generally not allowed to appear in tne comiti- 
um, which was destined for the transaction 
of political matters in which be could not take 
part. But on certain days in the year, and 
certainly on the two days mentioned above, 
he had to go to the comitium for the purpose 
of offering certain sacrifices, and immediately 
after he had performed his functions there, he 
hastily fled from it ; and this symbolical flight 
was called Regifugium. 

RELEGA'TIO. [Exsilium.] 

REMANCIPA'TIO. [Emancipatio.] 

REMU'RIA. [Lemubia.] 

REMUS. [Navis, p. 223.1 

REPETUNDAE, or PECUNIAE REPE- 
TUNDAE, was the term used to designate 
such sums of money as the socii of the Ro- 
man state or individuals claimed to recover 
from magistratus, judices, or publicicuratores. 
which they had improperly taken or received 
in the Provinciae, or in the Urbs Roma, either 
in the discharge of their jurisdictio, or m their 
capacity of judices or in respect of any other 
public function. Sometimes the word Repe- 
tundae was used to express the illegal act for 
which compensation was sought, as in the 
phrase repetundantm insimtdariy damnari ; and 
Pecuniae meant not only money, but anything 
that had value. The first lex on the subject 
was the Calpumia, which was proposed and 
carried by the tribunus plebis L. Calpumiua 
Piso (b. c. 149). By this lex a praetor was 
appointed for trying persons charged with this 
crime. It seems that the penalties of the Lex 
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Calpumia were merely pecuniary, and at least 
did not comprise exsilium. 

Various leges de repetnndis were passed 
after the Lex Calpumia, and the penalties 
were continually made heavier. The Lex Ju- 
nia was passed probably about b. c. 126, on 
the proposal of M. Junius Pennus, tribunus 
plebis. 

The Lex Servilia Glaucia was proposed and 
carried by G. Servilius Glaucia, praetor, in the 
sixth consulship of Mahus, b. c. 100. This 
lex applied to any magistratus who had im- 
properly taken or received money from any 
Srivate person ^ but a magistratus could not 
e accused du nng the term of office. The lex 
enacted that the praetor peregrinus should an- 
nually appoint 450 judices for the trial of this 
offence : the judices were not to be senators. 
The penalties of the lex were pecuniary and 
exsihum ; the law allowed a comperendinatio. 
* [Judex, p. 181.] Before the Lex Servilia, the 
pecuniary penalty was simply restitution of 
what had oeen wrongfully taken ; this lex 
seems to have raised the penalty to double the 
amount of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and subsequently it was made quadruple. 
Exsilium was only the punishment in case a 
man did not abide his tnal, but withdrew from 
Rome. The lex gave the civitas to any per- 
son on whose complaint a person was con- 
victed of repetundae. 

The Lex Acilia, which seems to be of 
uncertain date, was proposed and carried 
by M. Acilius Glabrio, a tribune of the plebs, 
and enacted that there should be neither am- 
pliatio nor comperendinatio. 

The Lex Cornelia was passed in the dicta- 
torship of Sulla, and continued in force to the 
time of C. Julius Caesar, it extended the 
penalties of repetundae to other illegal acts 
committed in the provinces, and to indi- 
ces who received bribes, to those to whose 
hands the money came, and to those who did 
not give into the aerarium their proconsular 
accounts {proconstdares rationes). The praetor 
who presided over this quaestio chose the 
judges by lot from the senators, whence it ap- 
pears that the Servilia Lex was repealed by 
this lex, at least so far as related to the con- 
stitution of the court. This lex also allowed 
amphatio and comperendinatip. The penal- 
ties were pecuniary {liti$ aestimatio) and the 
aquae et ijfttis intertUctio. Under this lex were 
tried L. Dolabella,Cn. Piso, C. Verres, C. Ma- 
cer, M. Fonteius, and L. Flaccus, the two last 
of whom were defended by Cicero. In the 
Verrine Orations Cicero complains of the com- 
perendinatio or double hearmg of the cause, 
which the Lex Cornelia allowed, and refers 
to the practice under the Lex Acilia, accord- 
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ing to which the case for the prosecutioii, the 
defence, and the evidence, were only heard 
once, and so the matter was decided. 

The last lex de repetundis was the Lex Julia, 
passed in the first consulship of C. Julius 
Caesar, b. c. 59. This lex Vepealed the pen- 
alty of exsilium, but in addition to the litis 
aestimatio, it enacted that persons convicted 
under this )ex should lose their rank, and be 
disqualified from being witnesses, indices, or 
senators. The lex had been passed when Ci- 
cero made his oration against Piso, b. c. 55. 
A. Gabinius was convfct^ under this lex. 

Under the empire the ofifence was punish- 
able with exile. 

REPCTIA. [Matrimonium, p. 214.1 

REPU'DIUM. [DivoRTiDM.] 

RETE and RETlS, dim. RETI'CULUM, 
{dlKTvov) a net. In hunting it was usual to 
extend nets in a curved line of considerable 
length, so as in part to surround a space into 
which the beasts of chase were driven through 
the opening left on one side. This range of 
nets was minked by cords, to which feathers 
dyed scarlet, and of other bright colours, were 
tied, so as to flare and flutter in the wind. 
The hunters then sallied forth with their dogs, 
dislodged the animals from their coverts, and 
by shouts and barking drove them first within 
the formidoy as the apparatus of string and 
feathers was called, and then, as they were 
scared with this appearance^ within the circuit 
of the nets. The accompanying woodcuts 
are taken from two bas-reliefs in the collection 
of ancient marbles at Ince-Blundell in Lanca- 
shire. In the uppermost figure three servants 
with staves carry on their shoulders a large net 
which is intended to be set up as already de- 
scribed. 
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In this next figure the net is set up ; at each 
Mid of it stands a watchman holding a staff 
The net is supported by three stakea. To 
dispose the nets in this manner was called 
retiaponere or retia tendtrt. 




Net rapporttd by atadMS. 
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la the follaniDK woodcut, ivio men ace < 
tying the net home aller the chsse, and li 
in their bands two of tha forked stakes 
suppocting it. 



RETIA'RIT. [GLiDi.TasKB,] 
KETl-CULUM(«*OT*o»or).»( 
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REX SACRIFI'CULUS. REX SACRI'- 
FlClJS.orREXSACRO'RUM. When the 
■ ril and inilitaiy powers of the king were 
insferred to two ptsetora or conauls, upon 
B establishment of the repabliean govern- 
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lad no influence upon the management ofpo- 
itical offaiiB, the plebeians never coveted this 

Considering tbnt ihia priest was the reli- 
gioui represenlativo of the kings, he ranked 
indeed higher than all other priests, and even 
higher than the poulifei maiimus, but in 

Sower and influence he waa far inferior to 
im. He held his office for life, wss not aU 
lowed to hold any civil or mihtsir dignity, 
nnd was at the same time eiempted from all 
mditaryand civil duties. His principal func- 
lions were: 1. To perform those aacra pnbli- 
ca which had before been performed by the 
kings : and his wife, who bore the title of rc 
i~inii ninmaa. had also, like the queens of 
former days, to perform cerUin priestly func- 
tions. These sacra publics he or his wife 
had to perform on all the Calends. Ides, apd 
the Nuiidines ; he to Jupiter, and she to Juno, 
in theregis. 2. On thedays called rBEit'ueium 
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oiun.] 3. When 
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lamity, il was his duty to try to prdpitial.. ..„ 
anger of iho gods, 4. On Ihenundinea, when 
the people assembled in the city, the rei aac- 
ronim announced (dficrioi) to them the suc- 
cession of the festivals for Iha month. Thia 
part of his functions, however, must have 
ceased after the time of Cn, Flavius. He 
domua publici 
id the I 
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A or REDA, a travelling carriage 
r wheels. Like the Covinus and 
luB r,i>ai:DDH it WBs of Gallic Origin, and may 
perhaps conlajn the latne root aa the Gennan 
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rntm and our ride. It was the common car- 
riage used by the Romans for travelling, and 
was frequently made large enough not only 
to contain many persons, but slso baggage 
and utensils of Tarious kinds. The word 
Epirhtdhan, which was formed by the Ro- 
mans from the Greek preposition kiri and the 
Gallic rhtda^ is explained by the Scholiast on 
Juvenal, as: "Omamentum rhedarum aut 
plaustrum.** 

RHYTON {^(nf\ a drinking-horn, [Ki- 
pac). Its original form was probably the horn 
of the ox, but one end of it was afterwards 
ornamented with the heads of various animals 
and birds. 




BbyU, DriBkJng-Honis. 

The Rhyton had a small opening at the bot- 
tom, which the person who drank put into 
his mouth, and allowed the wine to run in : 
hence it derived its name. 

RICA. TFlambn.] 

RICl^IUM, an article of female dress, 
appears to have been a kind of mantle, with 
a sort of cowl attached to it, in order to cover 
the head. The mavortivm, mavorte^ or mavort 
of later times w%s thought to be only another 
name for what bad formerly been called rici- 
Aium. 

RINGS. [Annulus.] 

ROADS. fViAB.] 

ROBIGA'LJA, a public festival in honour 
of the god Robigus, to preserve the fields 
from mildew, is said to have been instituted 
by Numa, and was celebrated April 25th. 
The sacrifices offered on this occasion con- 
sisted of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
accompanied with frankincense and wine : a 
prayer was presented by a flamen in the grove 
of the ancient deity, whom Ovid and Colu- 
mella make a goddess. A god Robigus or a 
goddess Robigo is a mere invention from the 
name of this festival, for the Romans paid no 
divine honours to evil deities. 

ROGA'TIO. [Lbx, p. 189.] 

ROGATO'RES. [Comitia, p. 96.] 

ROGUS. [FuNUs, p. 162.1 

ROMPHEA. [Hasta.] 



ROSTRA. 

RORA'RII, a class of light-armed Romia 
soldiers, appear to have been originally siii^- 
ers, ana were taken from the fifth class of 
the Servian census. In later times the xttme 
was aoplied to the light-armed hastati,and 
since this latter name supplanted that of ro- 
rani, who, according to the later constitutioQ 
of the army, no longer existed in it in then 
ori^nal capacity, the rorarii are not meotioD- 
ed m later times. 

ROSTRA, or The Beaks, was the nam 
applied to the stage (suggestus) in the Fomra. 
from which the orators addressed the peopk 
This stoge was originally called templmm, b^ 
cause it waa consecrated by the augurs, but 
obtained its name of Rostra at the conclusioo 
of the great Latin war, when it was adorned 
with the beaks (rostra) of the ships of the 
Antiates. The Greeks also mutilated galieyi 
in the same way for the purpose of trophie*: 
this was called by them uKfHoTTjpidCetv. [Ac- 

KOTEBIUM.] 

The rostra lay between the Comitioin or 
l)lace of meeting for the curie8,^nd the Foram 
or place of meeting for the tribes, so that the 
speaker might turn either to the one or the 
other ; but down to the time of C. Gracchos, 
even the tribunes in speaking used to front 
the Comitium ; he first turned his back to it 
and spoke with his face towards the fonun. 
The rostra was a circular building, raised od 
arches, with a stand or platform on the top. 
bordered bv a parapet ; the access to it being 
by two ffights of steps, one on each side. It 
fronted towards the comitium, and the rostra 
were affixed to the front of it, just under the 
arches. Its form has been in all the main 
points preserved in. the ambones, or circulir 
pulpits of the most ancient churches, which 
also had two flights of steps leading up to 
them, one on the east side, by wmch the 
preacher ascended, and another on the west 
side, for his descent. The speaker was thus 
enabled to walk to and fro, while addressing 
his audience. 

The swggestus or rostra was transferred by 
Julius Caesar to a comer of the Forum, but 
the spot where the ancient rostra had stood, 
still continued to be called Rostra Vetera, 
while the other was called Rostra Nova or 
Rostra Jtdia. Both the rostra contained stat- 
ues of illustrious men. The following cut 
contains representations of the rostra from 
Roman coins, but they give little idea of their 
form. The one on the left hand is from a 
denarius of the Lollia gens^ and ia supposed 
to represent the old rostra ; and the one on 
the nght is from a 'denarius of the Sulpim 
gens, and supposed to represent the new y»- 
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' Hortnu 

ROSTRUM. [Navis, p. 222.]. 
ROTA [CoREUS.] 
ROWERS. [Navis, p. 223.] 

RUDDER. [GUBBRNACULUM.] 

RUDIA'RII. [Gladiatores.] 
RUDIS. [Gladiatoebs.] 



S. ' 

&ACELLXJM is a diminutive of sacer, and 
signifies a smidl place consecrated to a god, 
containing an altar, and sometimes also a 
statue of the god to whom it was dedicated, 
but it was without a roof. It was therefore 
a sacred inclosure surrounded by a fence or 
wall, and thus answered to the Greek nepl- 

SA^CERDOS, SACERDOTIUM. As all 
the diflferent kinds of priests are treated of 
separately in this work, it is ohly necessary 
here to make some general remarks. 

In comparison with the civil magistrates, 
all priests at Rome were regarded as homines 
privati: though all of them as priests, were 
sacerdotes publici, in as far as their oflSce 
{sacerdotium) was connected with any worship 
recognized by Jthe state. The appellation of 
sacerdo* publicus was however given princi- 
pally to tne chief pontiff and the flamen dialis, 
who were at the same time the only priests 
who were members of the senate by virtue of 
their office. A 11. priestly offices or sacerdotia 
were held for life, vdthout responsibility to any 
civil magistrate. A priest was generally al- 
lowed to hold any other civil or military office 
liesi^eshis priestly dignity ; some priests how- 
ever formed an exception, for the duumviri, 
the rex sacrorum, ana the flamen dialis were 
not allowed to hold any state office, and were 
also exempt from service in the armies. Their 
priestly character was, generally speaking, 
inseparable from their person, as long as they 
Uvea: hence the augurs and fratres arvales 
retained their character even when sent into 
exiki or when they were taken prisoners. 



It also occurs that one and the same person 
held two or three priestly offices at a time. 
Thus we find the three dignities of ponttfex 
maximus, augur, and decemvir sacrorum 
united in one individual. Bodily defects in- 
Capacitated a person at Rome, as among all 
ancient nations, from holding any priestly 
office. 

All priests were originally patricians, but 
from the year B. c. 367 the plebeians also 
began to take part in the sacerdotia [Plbbbs] ; 
and those priestly offices which down to the 
latest times remained in the hands of the 
patricians alone, such as that of the rex sa- 
crorum, the flamines, salii and others, had no 
influence upon the affairs of the state. 

As regaras the appointment of priests, the 
ancients unaniinously state, that at first they 
were appomted by the kings, but after the 
sacerdotia were once instituted, each college 
of priests — for nearly all priests Constituted 
certain corporations called collegia — had the 
fight of filling up, by cooptatio, the vacancies 
which occurred. [Pontifbx. j Other priests, 
on the contrary, such as the vestal virgins, 
and the flamines, were appointed (capiebaniur) 
by the pontifez maximus, a, rule which ap- 

f^ears to have been obseiVed down to the 
atest times ; others again, such as the duum- 
viri sacrorum, were elected by the people, or 
by the curiae, as the curiones. But in what- 
ever manner they were appointed, all priestt 
after their appointment required to be inau- 
gurated by the pontiffs and the augurs, or by 
the latter alone. Those priests who formed 
colleges had oiiginally, as we have already 
observed, the right of cooptatio ; but in the 
course of time they were deprived of this 
right, or at least the, cooptatio was reduced 
to a mere form, by several leges, called leges 
de sacerdotiis, such as the Lex Domitia, Cpr- 
nelia, and Julia ; their nature is describea in 
the article Pontifbx, and what is there said 
in regard to the appointment of pontiffs ap- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. 

All priests had some external distinction, as 
the apex, tutulus, or galerus, the toga prae- 
texta, as well as honorary seats in theatres, 
circuses,^ and amphitheatres. Most of the 
priestly colleges possessed landed property, 
and some priests had also a regular annual 
salary {stipendium)^ which was paid to them 
from the public treasury* This is expressly- 
stated in regard to the vestal virgins, the au- 
gurs, and the curiones, and may therefore be 
suppos^ to have been the case with other 
priests also. The pontifex maximus, the rex 
sacrorum, and the vestal virgins had more- 
over a domus publica as their place of resi- 
) dence. 
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SACRA. This word, in iU widest sense, 
expresses what we call dirine worship. In 
ancient times, the state, as well as all its 
sobdivisions, bad their own peculiar forms of 
wor^p. whence at Rome, we find sacra of 
the whole Roman people, of the curies, gentes, 
fuiilies, and even of private individuals. All 
these sacra, however, were divided into two 
great classes, the public and private sacra 
{amcrm jmbUea tt pnvata), that is, they were 
performed either on behalf of the whole na- 
tion, and at the expense of the state, or on be- 
half of individuals, families, or gentes, which 
had also to defray their expenses. This divi- 
sion is ascribed to Numa. All sacra, publica 
as well as privata, were superintended and 
regulated by the pontiffs. 

S ACRAM£NTUM,themilitary oath which 
was administered in the following manner: 
each tribnnus militum assembled his legion, 
and picked out one of the men, to whom he put 
the oath, that he would obey the commands 
of his generals, and execute them punctually. 
The oUier men then came forward, one after 
another, and repeated the same oath, saying 
that th^ would do like the first. 

SACRA'RIUM, was any place in which sa- 
cr^ thmgs were* deposited and kept, whether 
this place was a part of a temple or of a pri- 
vate house. 

SACRIFICES. [Sackipicium.] 

SACRIFI'CIUM(iepclw), a sacrifice. Sac- 
rifices or offerings formed the chief part of the 
worship of the ancients. They were partly 
signs of gratitude, partly a means of propiti^ 
ting the gods, and partly also intended to in- 
duce the deity to bestow some fovour upon 
the sacrificer, or upon those on whose behalf 
the sacrifice was offered. Sacrifices in a 
wider sense would also embrace the Donabia ; 
in a narrower sense sacrificia were things 
offered to the gods, which mereljr afforded 
momentiury gratification, and wmch were 
burnt upon their altars, or were believed to 
be consumed by the gods. All sacrifices may 
be divided into bloody sacrifices and unbloody 
sacrifices. 

Bloody sacrificet. In the early times of 
Greece we fina mention of human sacrifices, 
but with a few exceptions these had ceased 
in the historical ages. Owing to the in- 
fluence of civilization, in many cases animals 
were substituted for human beings ; in others, 
a few drops of human blood were thought 
sufficient to propitiate the gods. The cus- 
tom ot sacrificing human life to the gods arose 
from the belief that the nobler the sacrifice 
«nd the dearer to its possessor, the more 
pleasing it would be to tne ^ods. Hence the 
frequent instances in Grecian story of per- 



sons sacrificing their own children, or of p» 
sons devoting themselves to the gods of the 
lower world. 

That the Romans also believed human sac- 
rifices to be pleasing to the gods, might be 
inferred from the story of Ciiitius and fitn 
the self-sacrifice of the Decii. The symbolic 
sacrifice of human figures made of ruriies at 
the Lemuralia [Lbmuralia] also shows Uat 
in the early history of Italy human sacnficei 
were not uncommon. For another proof d 
this practice, see Ybb Sacrum. 

A second class of bloody sacrifices wen 
those of animals of various kinds, accordtog 
to the nature and character of the divinity. 
The sacrifices of animals were the most com- 
mon among the Greeks and Romans. The 
victim was called Upeiov, and in Latin kottU 
or victima. In the early times it appears to 
have been the general custom to bum the 
whole victim {dXoKavTetv) upon the altars d 
the gods, and the same was in some cases 
also observed in later times. But as eariy as 
the time of Homer it was the almost general 
practice to burn only the" legs (jiTjpoL, piifpia, 
fi^pa) enclosed in fat, and certain parts ci the 
intestines, while the remaining parts of the 
victim were consumed by men at a festite 
meal. The gods delighted chiefly in the 
smoke arising from the burning victims, and 
the greater the number of victims, the more 
pleasing was the sacrifice. Hence it was not 
uncommon to offer a Sacrifice of one hundred 
bulls {iKarbfi^ri) at once, though it must not 
be supposed that a hecatomb always signifies 
a sacrifice of a hundred bulls, for the naise 
was used in a general way to designate anj 
great sacrifice. Such great sacrifices were 
not less pleasmg to mien than to the gods, for 
in regard to the former they were in reality a 
donation of meat. Hence at Athens the par- 
tiality for such sacrifices rose to the highest 
degree. The animals which were sacrificed 
were mostly of the domestic kind, as boUs, 
cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, pigs, doge, 
and horses ; and each god had his favourite 
animals which he liked best as sacrifices. 
The head of the victim, before it was killed, 
was in most cases strewed with roasted barinr 
meal {oiTJtxora or oifXox^rai) mixed with 
salt {mola aaUa). The persons who oflfered 
the sacrifice wore generally garlands roaad 
their heads, and scnnetimes also carried them 
in their hands, and before they touched any- 
thing belonging to the sacrifice they washed 
their hands in water. The victim itself was 
likewise adorned withgarlands, and its hons 
were sometimes gilt. Before the animal was 
killed, a bunch of hair was cut from its fore- 
head, and thrown into the &» as primitiae 
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iKaTdpxe(yBai). In the heroic ages the orinces, 
as the hi^h priests of their people, killed the 
victim ; in later times this was done bf the 
priests themselves. When the sacrifice was 
to be offered to the Olympic gods, the bead 
of the animal was drawn heavenward ; when 
to the gods of the lower world, to heroes, or 
to the dead, it was drawn downwards. While 
the fiesh was burning upon the altar, wine 
and incense were thrown upon it, and prayers 
and music accompanied the solemnity. 

The most common animal sacnfices at 
Rome were the tuowtauriUat or solitauriliat 
consisting of a pi^, a sheep, and an oz. They 
were penormed in all cases of a lustration, 
and the victims were carried around the thing 
to be lustrated, whether it was a city, a peo- 
ple, or a piece of land. [Lustratio.] The 
Greek trittya {TpiT7va)t which likewise con- 
sisted of an oz, a sheep, and a pig, was the 
same sacrifice as the Roman suovetaurilia. 
The customs observed before and during the 
sacrifice of an animal were on the whole the 
same as those observed in, Greece. But the 
victim was in most cases not killed by the 
priests who conducted the sacrifice, but by a 
person called popa, who struck the animal 
with a hammer before the knife was used. 
The better parts of the intestines (exta) were 
strewed witn barley meal, wine, and incense, 
and were burnt Uj^on the altar. Those parts 
of the animal which were burnt were called 
prosecta^ prosiciae^ or ablegmina. When a sac- 
rifice was offered to gods of rivers, or of the 
sea, these parts, were not burnt, but thrown 
into the water. Respectiiu^ the use which 
the ancients made of sacrifices to learn the 
will of the gods, see Haruspez and Divi- 

NATIO. 

Unbloody Sacrifices. Among these we may 
first mention the libations {UbatioruB^ '^i^al 
or QTTOvdcU). Bloody sacrifices were usually 
accompanied by libations, as wine was poured 
upon them. The wine was usually poured 
out in three separate streams. Libations al- 
ways accompanied a sacrifice which was of- 
fered in concluding a treaty with a foreign 
nation, and that here they formed a promi- 
nent part of the solemnity, is clear from the 
fact that the treaty itself was called airovSal. 
But libations were also made independent of 
any other sacrifice, as in solemn prayers, and 
on many other occasions of public and private 
life, as before drinking at meals, and the like. 
Libations usually consisted of unmized wine 
{(vffTTOvdoCt merum), but sometimes also of 
milk, honey, and other fluids, either pure or 
diluted with water. The libations offered to 
the Furies were always vithout wine. In- 
cense was likewise an oflering which usually 
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accompanied bloody sacrifices, but it was also 
burned as an offering for itself. 

A third class of unbloody sacrifices consisted 
of fruit and cakes. The former were mostly 
offered to the gods as primitiae or tithes of 
the harvest^ and as a sign of gratitude. They 
were sometimes offered in their natural state, 
sometimes also adorned or prepared in various 
ways. Cakes were peculiar to the worship 
of certain deities, as to that of Apollo. They 
were either simple cakes of flour, sometimes 
also of waz, or they were made in the shape 
of some animal, and were then ofl'ered as 
symbolical sacrifices in the place of real ani- 
mals, either because they could not easily be 
procured, or were too ezpensive for the sacri- 
fice r. 

SACRILE'GIUM, the crime of stealing 
things consecrated to the gods, or things de- 
posited in a consecrated place. A lez Julia 
appeara to have placed the crime of sacrile- 
gium on an equality with pecuiatus. [Fbcu- 

LATUSj 

SAE'CULUM was, according to the cal- 
culation of the Etruscans, which was adopted 
by the Romans, a space of time containing 
110 lunar yean. The return of each saecu- 
lum at Rome was announce by the pontiffs, 
who also made the necessary intercalations 
in such a manner, that at. the commencement 
of a new saeculum the beginning of the ten 
months' year, of the twelve months' year, and 
of the solar year coincided. But in these ar- 
rangements the neatest caprice and irregu- 
larity appear to have prevailed at Rome, as 
may be seen from the unequal intervals at 
which the ludi saeculares were celebrated. 
[LuDi Sabcularbs.] This also accounts 
for the various ways in which a saeculum 
was defined by the ancients; some believed 
that it contained thirty, and othera that it 
contained a hundred yeara : the latter opinion 
appeara to have been the most common in 
later times, so that saeculum answered to 
our centuiy. 

SAGITTA'RII. [Arcds.] 

SA'GMIN A, were the same as the verbenae, 
namely, herbs torn, up by their roots from 
within the inclosure of the Capitoline, which 
were always carried by the Fetiales or am- 
bassadors, when they went to a foreign peo« 
pie to demand restitution for wrongs commit- 
ted against the Romans, or to m^e a treaty. 
[Fbtialbs.] They served to mark the sa* 
cred character of the ambassadors, and an- 
swered the same purpose as the Greek Kijpv* 
Keia. 

SAGUM, the cloak worn by the Roman 
soldiera and inferior ofiicera, in contradistinc- 
tion to the paludamentum of the general and 
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Bupeiior officers. [Paludambntum.] It is 
used in o^osition to the toga or garb of peace, 
and we accordingly find, that when there was 
a war in Italy, all citizens put on the sagum 
even in the city, with the exception of those 
of consular rank {aagd mnurtf ad »aga irey in 
tagis esse). 

The sagum was open in the front, and usu- 
ally fastened across the shoulders by a clasp : 
it resembled in form the paludamentum (see 
cut, p. 238). The cloak worn by the general 
and superior officers is sometimes called sa- 
gum, but the diminutive sagulum, is more com* 
monly used in such cases. 

The cloak worn by the northern nations of 
Eurxjpe is also called sagum : see cut, p. 54, 
where three Sarmatians are represented with 
saga. The German sagum is mentioned by 
Tacitus. 

SAILS. [Navis, p. 223.] 

SALAMI'NIA {(jaXafiivla). The Athe- 
nians from very early tunes kept for public 
purposes two sacred or state vessels, the one 
of which was called Paralos (^izdpakog), and 
the other Salaminia {<TaKafuvta)i The latter 
was also called Delia (d^Xia) or Theoris{de(i}- 
pig), because it was used to convey the Meon 
(decjpoi) to Delos, on which occasion the ship 
was adorned with garlands by the priest of 
Apollo. Both these vessels were quick-sail- 
ing triremes, and were used for a variety of 
state-purposes: they conveyed theories, de- 
spatches, dec. from Athens, carried treasures 
from subject countries to Athens, fetched 
state-criminals from foreign parts to Athens, 
and the like. In battles mey were frequently 
used as the ships in whiph the admirals sailed. 
These vessels and their crew were always 
kept in readiness to act, in case of any neces- 
sity arising; and the crew, although they 
could not for the greater part of the year be 
in actual service, received their regular pay 
of four oboli per day all the year round. The 
names of the two ships seeip to point to a 
very early period of the history of Attica, 
when Jhere was no navigation except between 
Attica and Salamis, for which the Salaminia 
was used, and around the coast of Attica, for 
which purpose the Paralos was destined. In 
later times the names were retained, although 
the ships were thto principally destined to 
serve the purposes of rfeligion, whence the/ 
are frequently called the sacred ships. 

SA'lill, priests of Mars Gradivus, said to 
have been instituted by Numa. They were 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 
even in the latest times, and formed an ec- 
clesiastical corporation. They had the care 
of the twelve Ancilia [Ancilb], which were 
kept in the temple of Mars on the Palatine 
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hill, whence these priests were sometimes 
called Salii Palatini, to distinguish them from 
the other Salii mentioned below. The dis- 
tinguishing dress of the Salii was an embroid- 
ered tunic bound with a brazen belt, the tra- 
bea, and the apex, also worn by the Flamines. 
[Apsx.] Eacn had a sword by his side, and 
m his right hand a spear or staff. 

The festival of Mars was celebrated by the 
Salii on the 1st of March and for several suc- 
ceissive days ; on which occasion they were 
accustomed to go through the city in their 
official dress, carrying the ancilia in their 
left hands or suspended from their shoulders, 
and at th& same time singing and dancing, 
whence comes their name. The songs or 
hymns which they sang on this occasion were 
called Asamenta, Assamenta or Axamenta, and 
were chiefly in praise of Mamurius Veturius, 
generally said to be the armourer, who made 
eleven ancilia like the one that was sent from 
heaven [Ancile], though some modem wri- 
ters suppose it to be merely another name of 
Mars. The praises of the gods were also 
celebrated in the song^ of the SaliL In later 
times, these songs were scarcely understood 
even by the priests themselves. 

At the conclusion of the festival the Salii 
were accustomed to partake of a splendid en- 
tertaiiim^it in the temple of Mars, which 
was proverbial for its excellence. The mem- 
bers of the collegium were elected by coop- 
tation. We read of the dignities of praesul, 
vates. and magister in the collegium. 

Tullus Hostilius established another colle- 
gium of Salii, in fulfilment of a vow which 
he made in a war with the Sabines. These 
Salii were also twelve in number, chosen 
from the patricians, and appear to have been 
dedicated to the service of Quirinus. They 
were called the Salii Collini, Agonales or 
Agonenses. It is supposed that the oldest 
arid most illustrious college, the Palatine Sa- 
lii, were chosen originally from the oldest 
tribe, the Ramnes, and the one instituted by 
Tullus Hostilius, or the Quirinalian, from the 
Titles alone ; a third college for the Luceres 
was never established. 

SALT-WORKS. JVectigalia.] 

SALPNUM, a salt-cellar. All Romans 
who were raised above poverty had one of sil- 
ver, which descended from father to son, and 
was accompanied by a silver plate, which was 
used together with the salt-cellar in the do- 
mestic sacrifices. [Patera.] These two ar- 
ticles of silver were alone compatible with the 
simplicity of Ronaan manners in the early times 
of the republic. 

SALTA'TIO (dpxnoiC, ^PXVtrrvg), danc- i 
ing. The dancing of the Greeks as well as 
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of the Romans had *ery \Me in common 
with the BMrcise which goes bv Hat name in 
raodem limea. It may be divided into two 
kinria, gytnnaBlic and mimelic; that is, it was 
intended either to repteaant bodily actmlT.Or 
to eipresa by geilures, mo»oment8, and alti- 
tudes, certain ideae or feeliiigB, and also 

modem ballet. Ail these movements, how- 

tenM SoxVif »nd .aUalh were a«ed in so 
much wider a sense than our word dandng, 
thai Ihey were apnlied to desigiiale gestures, 
even vuhen the body did nol move at all. 

We find dancing ptevalenl among the 
Greeks rrom the eariiasl times. II was nngi- 
nally closely connected viiih religion. In all 

among the GreeiiB, dancing formed a very 
prominent pari. We find from the earliest 
limes Ihatlhe worship of Apollo was connecl- 
ed with a religious dance, called Hyjmrchrma 
liirioxul^y All Ibe religious daocea, with 
the Biceplion of the Bacchic and the Coryban- 
lian were very simple, and consisted of gentle 
movemenls of Ihs body, with various turnings 
and windings around the altar ; such a dance 
was Ihe Gtrania Cyj^povoc), which Theseus is 

from Crete, The Dionysiac or Bacchic, and 
the CorybanUan, were of a very different na- 
ture. In the former, the life and advenlures 
of the god were represented by mimetic dan- 
ciBg [DiONYBIi]. The Corybantian wsa of a 
very wild character : it viras chiefly danced m 
Phrygia and in Crete ; the dancers were armed, 
struck their swords against Iheir shields, and 
diapiayed the moat eitravaEiuit fury ; it was 
accompanied chielly by the flute. Kespecting 
the dBni:es in the theatre, see CHOHOf 
Dancing was applied to gymnastic pi 
and to training for war, especially m th_ 
Hiates and was believed to have conlnbiited 
very much to the success of the Dorians ' 
war, SB il enabled them to perform their ei 




which served as a preparation for war 
"s the Hopliles TravUeq. 

called jTpiXif by the Cre; 



Homer calls 



il celebrated 



Ihe Pynhic * miA^ipj). of "hich the 
Ur was probably only another name. It 
^ ed to Ihe sound of the flute, and its 
verv qnick and light, as is shown by 
of the Pyrrhic foot C"), which mui ■ 
■ \ this dance. In the nor 
probably not practised aa 
for war, but only as a mimetic dance 
read of its bting danced by womenlo 



uMmnrai)and 

lessaly and Micedon d: 
the present day by me 



ices are performed 
armed with mua- 

IB threo Pyrrlii- 



■he following c 

Its, two of whom with ehleli! 
engaged in the dance, while 

standing with a sword. Above t 

male balancing herself on the head of one, and 
apparentlyin the act of performing a somsrssl ; 
Bha no doobt is taking part in the dance, and 
performing a very anistic kind of lumblinii 
(ioi/?iorw<r(f) ; for the Greek performancea Ot 
this kind surpass any thing we can imagine m 
modern limes. Her danger is increased by 
Uie person below, who holds a sword pointing 
■iwarda her. A ferns I e spectator g"----'— ■— 
!i, astonished at the eihibilion. 



e third is 






Tha Pynhic dance was iotrodoeed in Ihe 
lublic games al Home by Julius Caesar, when 
I was danced by tha children of Ihe leading 

There were oiher dances, besides the Pyr- 
hie, in which the pecformera had arma, bul 
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tlwM>MmtohaTeb«eD sntiretjp mimetic, and fulfor tnyfreemaD to dance. The mioMic 
not pnctiaed with >nr view to trainiDg for war, dancea ofthe RDaiaai, which were CBinHlli> 
Buch wu the CarjHua [iicuiirilia] pecuUsi to aach perfection ander Ihe empire, are dt 
tbe Aenianisoa and MBgne*ea, nnd deicribed ecribed under PiHTOHiMoa. The dancenn 
hy Xeiiophon in the Anauaiis. Such daocei the li^hl-rope (/mnmlmii) under the empiit 
were rrequenlly peifonaed at banqueU Tor Ihe ! were aa akilful as Ihey are in the present dii. 
enlartainniBnl of the gueata; whera alao the | SALUTATO'RES, Ihe name giveo inibr 
tumblera (nvjiar^pf () were often introduced, ' later times of Ihe repufalu;, and under the on- 
who in Ihe couraa of iheir dance filing them- , pire. to a claaa of men who obtained Ibm 
aelvea tm their head and alighted agam upon ' liiing by visiiitig the houses of the weiUy 
Iheii feet. These lumbJera were also aciua- 1 earLy in the moming, to pay their reapecu li 
■—'■■■ — ' — •■ ■ mpaoy them Kha 




„ : the youth danced first 

aoma movements suited to hia age, and of a 
military nature : the maiden followed mmeaa- 
Ured Btepa and with feminine gealures. An- 
other common dance at Sparta was the bUr^tia 
(BWaai^), in which the dancer aprang rapidly 
from the ground and atrucit the feet behmd. 

Dancing wsa common among the Romans 
in ancient times, in connection with religious 
fesliTs Is pndriles,becBUBetheBnc tents thought 
that no part of the body ahould be free from 
the influence of religion. The dances of the 
Salii, which were performed by men of patri- 
cian families, are descrilied elsewhere. FAn- 
cin.] Dancing,howeyar,wasno 
b]i any Roman citizens except in 
with religion, and it waa coDsideted disgrace- 



perfomed 






oad. Thii aroae from the v 



ere accustomed ti , , 
their patrons, and degenerated in later tmn 
into too above mentioned pnu^tice: such per- 
sona aeem to have obtamHl a sood him; 
among the great number of wealthy anl tid 
porsoiis at Some, who were gratified by Ihn 
attention, [SpoiiTULA.] 

SAMBUCA liKujJiKt!]. a harp, was 
oriental origin. The petformancea of an- 
buditriat (oauSum'arpiai) were only kaomi 
to the early Homaos aa lujuriea brought on 



la also the name of a militvr 
to scale the walls and IDweretd 
a. It waa called by thta iuik 
I Bccourit of ita general resemblance to tbf 
rm of the harp. 
SAMNITES. [GLiniiTo«M, p. 168.1 

'" -■-'-" uly by women. T* 

--,!-n- -^ --'linBOished from ll» 
uJJiJTiid^^jo), which was a eimpleiolt 

. ^noer the foot, whereas the san-*-'- 

waa a aole with a piece of leatlier ci..^..^ 
tbe toes, ao that it fonaed the liansitioD (na 






a kind of at 
aandaliu 



SATURNALIA- 

the hypodema to real shoes. The piece of 
leather over the toes was called Cvy6c or 
^vyov. 

SANDAPILA. FFuNUs, p. 162.] 

SARCOPHAGUS. [Funus, p. 162] 

SARISSA. [Hasta.J 

SARRA'CUM, a kind of coramon can or 
waggon, which was used by the country-peo- 
ple of Italy for conveying the prckluce of their 
fields, trees, and the like, from one place to 
another. 

SATURA, the root of which is sat, lit- 
erally means a mixture of all sorts of things. 
The name was accordingly applied bv the 
Romans in many ways, but always to things 
consisting of various parts or ingredients, 
e. g. lanx taturay an offering consisting of va- 
rious fruits, such as were ofifered at harvest 
festivals and to Ceres ; lex per saturam latay a 
law which contained several distinct regula- 
tions at once ; and to a species of poetry, after- 
wards called Satira. 

SATURNA'LIA, the festival of Satnmus, 
to whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed 
the introduction of agriculture and the arts of 
civilized life. Falhng towards the end of 
December, at the season when the agricultural 
labours of the year were fully completed, it 
was celebrated in ancient times by the rustic 
population as a sort of joyous harvest-home, 
and in every age was viewed bv all classes of 
the community as a period of absolute relaxa- 
tion and unrestrained merriment. During 
its continuance no public business could be 
transacted, the law courts were closed, the 
schools kept holiday, to commence a war 
was impious, to punish a malefactor involved 
pollution. Special indulgences were granted 
to the slaves of each domestic establishment ; 
they were relieved from all ordinary toils, 
were permitted to wear the pileus, the badge 
of freedom, were granted full freedom of 
speech, and partook of a banquet attired in 
the clothes of their masters, and were waited 
upon by them at table. 

All ranks devoted themselves to feasting 
and mirth, presents were interchanged among 
friends, cerei or wax tapers being the common 
offering of the more humble to their superiors, 
and crowds thronged. the streets, shouting, 7o 
Saitamalia (this was termed clamare Saturn- 
aiia), while sacrifices were offered with un- 
covered head, from a conviction that no ill- 
omened sight would interrupt the rites of 
such a happy day. Many of the peculiar 
customs of this festival exhibit a remarkable 
resemblance to the sports of our own Christ- 
mas and of the Italian Carnival. Thus on 
the Saturnalia public gambling was allowed 
by the aediles, just as in the days of our an- 

aa2 
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cestors the most rigid were wont to counte- 
nance card-playing on Christmas-eve; the 
whole population threw off* the toga, wore 
a loose gown, called synthesia^ and walked 
about with the. pileus on their heads, which 
reminds us of the dominos, the peak^ caps, 
and other disguises worn by masques and 
mummers ; the cerei were probably employed 
as the moccoli now are on the last night of the 
Carnival ; and lastly, one of the amusements 
in private society was the election of a mock 
king, which at once calls to recollection^ the 
characteristic ceremony of Twelfth-night. 

During the republic, although the whole 
month of December was considered as dedi- 
cated to Saturn, only one day, the xiv. Kal. 
Jan. was set apart for the sacred rites of the 
divinity. When the month was lengthened 
by the addition of two days upon the adop- 
tion of the Julian Calendar, the Saturnalia 
fell on the xvi. Kal. Jan., which gave rise to 
confusion and mistakes among the more igno- 
rant portion of the people. To obviate this 
inconvenience, and allay all religious scruples, 
Augustus enacted that three whole days, the 
17th,. 18tb, and 19th of December, should in 
all time coming be hallowed, thus embracing 
both the old and new style. 

Under the empire the merry-making lasted 
for seven days, and three different festivals 
were celebrated during this period. First 
came the Saturnalia proper, commencing on 
xvi. Kal. Jan., followed by the Opalia, an- 
ciently coincident with the Saturnalia, on 
xiv. Kal. Jan. ; these two together lasted for 
five days, ^nd the sixth and seventh were oc- 
cupied with the Sigillaria^ so called from 
little earthenware fibres {aigillay otciUa) ex- 
posed for sale at this season, and given as 
toys to children. 

SCALES. [Libra.] 

SCENA. [THEATBUll.] 

SCEPTRUM {axTfirrpw), which originally 
denoted a simple slafi* or walking-stick, was 
emblematic of station and authority. In an- 
cient authors the sceptre is represented as 
belonging more especially to kings, princes, 
and leaders of tribes : but it is also Dome by 
judges, by heralds, and bv priests and seers. 
The sceptre descended from father to son, 
and might be committed to any one in order 
to express the transfer of authority. Those 
who Dore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taking it in the right hand and raialhig it to- 
wards heaven. 

The following cut, representing Aeneas fol- 
lowed by Ascanius and carrying off his father 
Anchises, who holds the sceptre in his right 
hand, shows its form as worn by kings. The 
ivory scoptre of the kings of Rome, which 



SCRIBAE. 
cended luthe coeuuIb, vu wirmounted bf 



SCHOEN0S (6, ii, axoivot), an Egyplia 
md Peisiau measure, tbe length of whicti i 
ttated by HsrodatilB at 60 stkdia, ot % pan 
wngB. it waa lued especially for meaauiin 

8C0-RP10. [TOHMBNTDM.] 

SCRIBAE, poblic notariea or clerks, 
■■ the Roi 



(he 



1 nay ol the Roman alalB. ThCT were 

iefly employed in making up the public ac- 

mta. copying out laws, and roconling the 

proceeding* of the diSerent fuDclionarias or 

the stale. The phiase icnpttoK facin was 

uacd to denote theii occupation. Being >ary 



;a {dtcu< 






issigned by Ic 



tbe officers of alalc lo whom (hey were at- 
tached. The appointment to the office of a 
" scriba" seems to have been either made on 
(he nomination of a magistrate, or pstchaeed. 
Horace, fur instance, bought for himself a 
"patent place as clerk in the treasury" ' ' 

o™?! " ■■■ '-" ' 

iodee 






irk, by purchase, a 



_ ...iba or pubLi ... 

consequently, as freedmen and their toai 
were elig&le, and constituted a great portion 
of the pTiblic clerks at Rome, the office was 
not highly esteemed, though frequently held 
by ingenui or freebom citiiena. Very few 
instances ere recorded of the acribae being 
raised to the higher dignities of the slate. 
Cn. Planus, the icrihe of Appiui Claudti 



s railed to tbe office ol 






theTic 



ctions, which had previouaiy been 
ive property of the patricians [Ac- 
the returning officer refuted to ac- 
h is election, till be had giveo uphu 



looks and left 
SURl-NIUM. fCPst.l 
SCRIPT* DUO-DECia. [Ln 
SCRiPTU-RA that part oflhe 



the ager publicus which were no 
cultivation. The names for such 
ager publicus were, pajcua pubhc 



, .... , . , , ..../a., or 

They were let by the censors to the 
:Bni, lite all other vectigalia; and the 



auch public paslun 
or duty to the publ 



gether with the number and quality of (be 
cattle. From this registering (mnirrt) tbe 
duty itself was called •nijihira, the public 
pasture land, ager icripluriiriui, Bud (he pubb- 
cani, or their agents who rei^ the tax, nrn- | 
rurani. The Lex Thoria (B.C. Ill) did away 
with the scriptura in Italy, where the public ' 

especially in Apulia, and the lands themselTes 
~ 3 Id or distributed, in the pror. 









B also 



- — of the empire; but 

ilierweids the scriptun is no longer m^i- 

SCRU-PULUM, or more properly ScaiPn- 
:.UH or ScBIPLUH iypafifia), the SEoallest do- 
lominatinn of weight among the Roniana. It 
vas the 24th part of the Uhcli, or the 28Slh 
if the LiBEi, and therefore = la.06 graiqs 
Snglish, which is about the STerage weight 
if Ihescrupulareureistill ineiistence. [Au- 

As a square measure, it was the amalleM 
division uf tbe jugerum, which contained 238 
rupula. fjDGEBnii.l 

SCUTUM {Ovpeoc), the Roman shield, 

om by the heavy-armed infantry, instead of 

ling round, like the Greek C lipids, was 

lapted to the form of the huonan body, by 

ling made either oral or of the shape of • 

. lor (ffipa). which it also resembled in being 

made of wood or wicker-work, and from which 

consequently its Greek name was derived. 

Its form is shown in the following cut. Po- 

lybiussays that the dimensions of the scutum 

were i feet bj 2|. 
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chsirof inTdescription. 1. Sittt CnaDLis, 
Ihe chair of tlnte. Cwulii is rierivci b; Ibe 

aella cunilis ia nid to hue been uaed st 
Rome from a very remote period as an em- 
blem of kingly pfmef. having been imported, 
along wilh Tsnous oiher insignia of royally, 
liom Etnina, Under the republic the right 
of sitting upon this chair belonged lo tbe con- 
aula, praetors, cunile aediles, i ' 



SCy-TALE ftrmrdXij) is the nameappl 
to a secret mode of writing, by which 
Spartan ephors communicated with theitki 
and generals when abroad. When a kini 
general left Sparta, the ephors gaie to hii 
staff of a delinits length and thickneae, i 

the same size. When they had any conu 



s property by 



the strip of writing material was taken from 
the staff, nothing but single Isttors appeared, 
and in thia atate the atrip was sent to Ihe 
general, who after havir 
nisstafT.naa able to read t 
SE'CTIO, the sale of i 
the aUte (puWci). This 
qneace of a condemnatio, and for the purpoae 
of lepaymont to the state of such sums of 
money ss the condemned pereon had improp- 
erly appropriated; or in conseqoence of a 
pnMcnplio. SonteliiDes the things sold were 
called Mtetit. Those who bought the property 
were called iteUra. The property was lold 



Iiatchet, The aie was either made with a 
single edge, or with a blade or head on each 
aide of the haft, the latter kind being denom- 
inated bipnnU. The aie was uaed asa weap- 
en of war chiefly by the Asiatic nations, it 
me a part of the Koman faacea. [F.isceb.] 
SECUTOTtES. [Gladiitores, p. 168.] 
SE^LA, the general lerm for a seat or 



Ti,-, 






as the majittn-e^mhiin, since he might b« said 
to comprehend all magistracies within him- 

it was esaigiied to the empeiois also, ot to 
their statues in their absence ; tji the august- 
ales, and, perhaps, lo the praefectus urbi. 
It was displayed upon all great public occa- 
sions, especially in the circus and theatre; 
and it was the seat of the praelor when he 

assumed by inferior magistrates, when they 
exercised proconsular ot jiropraelorian au- 
thority. We find it occasionally exhibited 
on the medals of foreign monsrchs likewise, 
for it was Ihe practice of the Romans to pre- 
sent a cutule chair, an ivoiy aceplre, a toga 
practeitn. and aiich like ornamenla, ;s lokens 
of reaped and confidence to those rulers 
whose friendship they desired to cultirate. 
The sella cuiulis appears from the first to 

s overlaid with gold. In 
imaly plain, closely reaem- 
"ig camp-stool with crook- 




SENATUS. 

H«D Tepre>«nled in ancient fnuoa, loq 
displaV'nS gi^>t taste, 

Tbe ficat oflbe following cutirepnai 
tiroDze cbair Crom the musenm a iii|ta| 
the second two cbsm, of vbxh IbcgHt 
the righl haod is in the Vatican, indUnmk 
la taken from a painting at PompeiL 




SEMIS, SBM1SS18. [As.] 

SEMU'NCIA. [Ukcii.1 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM FENUS. [Fiirol 

SENATE, Alheman [Bdili]. Spuui 
[Gt BODS 1/1^ Raman [SsNiTni]. 

SENATUS. In all the republici ci a 
tiquilj the govemntent was divided be(n« 
I senate and a popular assembly ; mi ' 






' stood at tbe health 



g had little more than the eiecuti'c 
senate in the early times was al«sr> rt| 

the meaning of the Roman aenitus, t> of 
Spartan (ytpovaia), and its memben i 



the earliest times, 
oniT one tribe. 
hundred 
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pare pATKicii), and when the Sabine tribe 
or the Titles became united with the Latin 
tribe or the Ramnes, the number of sena- 
tors was increased to two hundred. This 
number was again augmented to three hun- 
dred by Tarquinius Priscus, when the third 
tribe or the Luceres became incorporated with 
the Roman state. The new senators added 
by Ta rquinius Priscus were distinguished from 
those belonging to the two older tribes by the 
appellation patres minorum gentium, as pre- 
viously those who represent^ the Titles had 
been distinguished, by the same name, from 
those who r^resented the Ramnes. Under 
Tarquinius Superbus the number of senators 
is said to have become very much diminish- 
ed, as he is reported to have put many to 
death and sent others in exile. This account 
however appears to be greatly exaggerated, 
and it is probable that several vacancies in 
the senate arose from many of the senators 
accompanying the tyrant into his exile. The 
vacancies which had thus arisen were filled 
up immediately after the establishment of 
the republic, when several noble plebeians of 
equestrian rank were made senators. These 
new senators were distinguished from the 
old ones by the name of ConscripH; and 
hence the customary mode of addressing the 
whole senate henceforth always was : Patrea 
Conscriptif that is, P<Ure» et Conscripli. 

The number of 300 senators appears to 
have remained unaltered for several centuries. 
The first permanent increase to their number 
was made by Sulla, and the senate seems 
henceforth to have consisted of between five 
and six hundred. Julius Caesar augmented 
the number to 900, and raised to this dignity 
even common soldiers, freedmen, and jpere- 
grini. Augustus cleared the senate oi the 
unworthy members, who were contemptu- 
ously called by the people Orcini aenatoresf 
V and reduced its number to 600. 

In the time of the kings the senate was 
probably elected by the gentes, each gens ap- 
pointing one member as its representative ; 
and as there were 300 gentes, there were 
consequently 300 senators. The whole sen- 
ate was divided into decuries, each of which 
corresponded to a curia. When the senate 
consisted of onlr one hundred members, there 
were accordingly only ten decuries of sena- 
tors ; and ten senators, one being taken from 
each decury, formed the Decern PriTniy who 
represented the ten curies. When subse* 
quently the representatives of the two other 
tribes were admitted into the senate, the 
Ramnes with their decem primi retained for 
a time their superiority over the two other 
tribes and gave their votes first. The first 



among the decem primi was the princtp$ «en- 
a/iM, who was appointed by the Iting, and 
was at the same time custos uibis. [Prmb- 
PECTUs URBi.l Respecting the age at which 
a person might be elected into the senate 
during the kingly period, we know no more 
than what is indicated by the name senator 
itself, that is, that they were persons of ad- 
vanced age. 

Soon after the establishment of the repub- 
lic, though at what time is uncertain, the 
right of appointing senators passed from the 
gentes^ into the hands of the consul^ consular 
tribunes, and subsequently of the cenlBors. At 
the same time, the right which the magis- 
trates possessed of electing senators was by 
no means an arbitrary power, for the senators 
were usually taken from among those whom 
the people had previously invested with a 
magistracy, so' tnat in reality the people 
themselves always nominated the canaidatea 
for the senate, which on this account re- 
'mained, as before, a representative assembly. 

After the institution of the censorship, the 
ceiisors alone had the right of introducing 
new members into the senate from among 
the ex-magistrates, and of excluding such as 
they deemed unworthy. [Censor.^ The 
exclusion was affected by simply passing over 
their names, and not entering tnem on the 
lists of senators, whence such men were call- 
ed Praeteriti Senatorea. On one extraordinary 
occasion the eldest amon^ the ex-censors 
was invested with dictatorial power for the 
purpose of filling up vacancies m the senate. 

As all curule magistrates, and also the 
(juaestors, had by virtue of their office a seat 
in the senate, even if they had not been elect- 
ed senators, we must distinguish between 
two classes of senators, viz., real senators, or 
such as had been regularly raised to their 
dignity by the magistrates or the censors, 
and such as had, by virtue of the office which 
they held or had held, a right to, take their 
seat in the senate and to speak (aeTUentiam 
dtcere, ju» sententiae), but not to vote. To this 
ordo senatorius also belonged the pontifex 
maximus and the flamen dialis. Though 
these senators had no right to vote, they 
might, when the real senators had voted, step 
over or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were called Senatorea Pedariij an appel- 
lation which had in former times been applied 
to those juniores who were not consulars. 

When at length all the state offices had be- 
come equally accessible to the plebeians and 
the patricians, and when the majority of offices 
were held by the former, their number in the 
senate naturally increased in proportion. The 
senate had gradually become an assembly rep- 
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resenting the people, as fonnerly it had repre- 
sented the populus, and down to the last cen- 
tury of the republic the senatorial dignity was 
only regarded as one conferred by the people. 
But notwithstanding this apparently popular 
character of Cne senate, it was n^ver a popu- 
lar or a democratic assembly, for now its mem- 
bers belonged to the nobiles, who were as 
aristocratic as the patricians, [^ovi Homi- 
nes.] The office ca princeps senatus, which 
had become independent pf that of praetor ur- 
banus. was now given by the censors, and at 
first always to the eldest among the ex-cen- 
sors, but afterwards to any other senator 
whom they thought most worthy ; and unless 
there was any charge to be made against him, 
he was re-elected at the next lustruno. This 
distinction, however, great as it ^yas, afforded 
neither power nor advantages* and did not 
even confer the privilege of presiding at the 
meetings of the senate, which only belonged 
to those magistrates who had the right of con- 
voking the senate. 

Durmg the repiiblican peiiod no senatorial 
census existed, although senators naturally 
always belonged to the wealthiest classes. 
The institution of a census for senators 1:>e- 
longs to the time of the empire. Augustus 
first fixed it at 400,000 se^terce^, afterwards 
increased it to double this sum, and at last 
even to 1,200,000 sestejrces. Those senators 
whose property did not amount to this sum re- 
ceived grants from the emperor to make it up. 

As regards the age at which a person might 
become a senator, we have no express state- 
ment for the time of the republic, although it 
appears to have been fixed by some custom or 
law, as the aetas senatoria is frequently men- 
tioned, especially during the latter period of 
the republic. But w& may by induction dis- 
cover the probable age. We know that, ac- 
cording to the lex annalis of the tribune Vil- 
Itus, the age fixed for the quaestorship was 31. 
Now as it might happen that a quaestor was 
made a senator immediately after 4he expira- 
tion of his office, we may presume that the 
earliest age at which a man could become a 
senator was 32. Augustus at last fixed the 
senatorial age at 25, which appears to have 
remained unaltered throughout the time of the 
empire. 

No senator was allowed to carry on any 
mercantile business. About the commence- 
ment of the second Punic war. some senators 
appear to have violated this law or custom, 
and in order to prevent its recurrence a law 
was passed, with the vehement opposition of 
the senate, that none of its members should 
be permitted to possess a ship of more than 
300 amphorae in tonnage, as this was thought 



sufficiently large to convev to Rome the pro- 
duce of their estates^ abroaa. It is clear, how- 
ever, that this law was frequently violated. 

Regular meetings of the senate {senatus ie- 
gitimus) took place during the republic, and 
probably during the kingly period also, on the 
calends, nones, and ides of every month : ex- 
traordinary meetings (senatus mdichts) might 
be convoked on any other day, with the ex- 
ception of those which were atri, and those 
on which comitia were held. The right of 
convoking the senate during the kingly period 
belonged to the king or to his vicegerent, the 
custos urbis. This right was during the re- 
public transferred <o the curule magistrates, 
and at last to the tribunes also. If a senator 
did not appear on a day of meeting, he was 
liable to a fine, for which a pledge was taken 
(vignoris captio) until it was paid. Towards 
the end of the republic it was decreed, that 
during the whole month of February the sen- 
ate should give audience to foreign ambassa- 
dors on all days on which the senate could 
lawfully meet, and that no other matters 
should be discussed until these affairs were 
settled. 

The places where the meetings of the sen- 
ate were held {curiae, senacula) were always 
inaugurated by the augurs. [Templuh.] The 
most ancient place was the Curia Hostilia, in 
which alone originally a senatus-consultum 
could be made. Afterwards, however, several 
temples were used for this purpose, such as 
the temple of Concordia, a place near the tem- 
ple of Bellona [Lboatus], and one near the 
porta Capena. Under the emperors the sen- 
ate also met in other places: under Caesar, 
the Curia Julia, a building of immense splen- 
dour, was commenced; but subsequently 
meetings of the senate were fi^uently ^Id 
in the house of a consul. 

The subjects laid beforethe senate belonged 
partly to the internal affairs of the state, partly 
to legislaticm, and partly to finance ; and no 
measure could be brought before the populus 
without having previously been discussed and 
prepared by the senate. The senate was thus 
the medium through which all affairs of the 
whole government had to pass : it considered 
and discussed whatever measures the king 
thought proper to introduce, and had, on the 
other hand, a perfect control over the assem- 
bly of the populus, which could only accept 
or reject what the senate brought before it. 
When a king died, the royal dignity, until a 
successor was elected, was transferred to the 
Decern Primi, each of whom in rotation held 
this dignity for five days. 

Under the republic, the senate had at first 
the right of proposing to the comitia the can* 
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dictates for magistracies, but this right was 
subsequently lost : the comitia centuriata be- 
crame quite free m regard to elections, and 
were no longer dependent upon the proposal 
of the senate. The curies only still possessed 
the right of sanctioning ther election ; but in 
the year b. c. 299 they were compelled to sanc- 
tion .any.election of magistrates which the co- 
mitia might make, before it took place, and 
this soon after became law by the Lex Mae- 
nia. When at last the curies no longer as- 
sembled for this empty show of power, the 
senate stepped into their place, and henceforth 
in elections, and soon after in matters of leg- 
islation, the senate had previously to sanction 
wlmtever the comitia might decide. After the 
Lex Hortensia a decree of the comitia tributa 
became law, even without the sanction of the 
senate. The original state of things had thus 
gradually become reversed, and the senate had 
lost very important branches of its power, 
which had all been gained by the comitia trib- 
uta. In its relation to the comitia centuriata, 
however, the ancient rules were still in force, 
as laws, declarations of war, conclusions of 
peace, treaties, dec. were brought before them, 
and decided by them on the proposal of the 
senate. 

The powers of the' senate, after both orders 
were placed upon a perfect equality, may be 
thus briefly summed up. The senate, contin- 
ued to have the supreme superintendence in 
all matters pf religion ; it determined upon the 
manner in which a war was to be conducted, 
what legions were to be placed at the disposal 
of a commander, and whether new ones were 
to be levied ; it decreed into what provinces 
the consuls and praetors were to be sent 
[Provincia], $nd whose imperium was to be 
prolonged. The commissioners who were 
geiierally sent out to settle the administration 
of a newly-conquered country, were always 
appointed by the senate. All embassies K)r 
the conclusion of peace or treaties with foreign 
states were sent out by the senate, and such 
ambassadors were generally senators them- 
selves,^nd ten in number. The senate alone 
carried on the negotiations with foreign am- 
bassadors, and received the complaints of sub- 
ject or allied nations, who always regarded 
the senate as their common protector. By 
virtue of this office of protector it also settled 
all disputes which mignt arise among the mu^ 
nicipia and colonies of Italy, and punished all 
heavy crimes committed in Italy, which might 
endanger the public peace and security. Even 
in Rome itself, the judices to whom the praetor 
referred important cases, both public and pri- 
vate, were taken from among the senators, and 
in extraordinary cases the senate appointed 



especial commissions to investigate them ; bat 
such a commission, if the case in question was 
a capital ofifence committed by a citizen, re- 
quired the sanction of the people. When the 
republic was in danger, the senate might con- 
fer unlimited powet upon the magistrates by 
the formula, Videant constUesy ne quid reapulAica 
detriment capiat^ which was equivalent to a 
declaration of martial law within the city. 
This general care for the internal and exter- 
nal welfare of the republic included, as before, 
the right of disposing of the finances requisite 
for these purposes. Hence all the revenue 
and expenditure of the republic were under 
the direct administration of the senate, and the 
censors and quaestors were only its mhiisters 
or agents. [Censor ; Quaestor.] All the 
expenses necessary for the maintenance of 
the armies required the sanction of the senate, 
before anything could be done, and it might 
even prevent the triumph of a returning gen- 
eral, by refusing to assign the money nece^ 
sary fof it. There are, however, instances of 
a general triumphing without the consent of 
the senate. 

-How many members were required to be 
present in order to constitute a legal assem- 
bly, is uncertain, though it appears that there 
existed some regulations on this point, and 
there is one instance on record, in which at 
least one hundred senators were required to 
be present. The presiding magistrate opened 
the business with the words Quod bonum, 
faustumyf elide fortunatumque sit pomdo Romano 
Quiritibus, and then laid before the assembly 
(referrey relatio) what he had to propose. To- 
wards the end of the republic the order in 
which the question was put to the senators 
appears to have depended upon the discretion 
of the presiding consul, who called upon each 
member by pronouncing his name; but he 
usually began with the princeps senatus, or 
if consules designati were present, with them. 
The consul generally observed all the year 
round the same order in which he had com- 
menced on the first of January. A senator 
when called upon to speak might do so at full 
length, and even introduce subjects not di- 
rectly connected with the point at issue. It 
depended upon the presiclent which of the 
opmions expressed he would put to the vote, 
and which he would pass over. The majority 
of votes always decided a question. The 
majority was ascertained either by numeratio 
or discessio ; that is, the president either count- 
ed the votes, or the members who voted on 
the same side separated from those who voted 
otherwise. The latter mode seems to have 
been the usual one* What the senate de- 
termined was called »en(Uu»consvlmm, be- 
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caoM the consul, who introduced the bnei- 
ness, WIS said aenatum coruulere. In the 
enacting part of a lex the populos were said 
juber4f imd in a plebiscitum scire ; in a sena- 
tnsconsultum the senate was said eetuere. 

Certain forms were obsenred in drawing 
up a senatusconsultum, of which there is 
an example in Cicero : *' S. C. Auctohtates 
Pridie. KaL Octob. in Aede Apollinis, scri- 
bendo adfaerunt L. Domitias Cn. Filius Ahen- 
obarbos, &c. Quod M. Marcellus Consul 
V. F. {verba fecit) de prov. Cons. D. E. R. I. C. 
{de eareita ceruuerttnt Uti, 4^)" The names 
of the persons who were witnesses to the 
drawing up of the senatusconsultum were 
called the auctoriiates, and these auctoritates 
were cited as evidence of the fact of the per- 
sons named in them having been present at 
the drawing up of the S. C. There can be 
no doubt that certain persons were reauired 
to be present ecribendOf but others might as- 
sist if they chose, and a person in tlus wav 
might testify his regard for another oi» behalf 
of whom or with reference to whom the S. C. 
was made. Besides the phrase tcribendo 
adesaff there are ea»e ad scribendum and ppnx 
ad scribendum. When a S. C. was made on 
the motion of a person, it was said to be made 
m sententiam ejus. If the S. C. was carried, 
it was written on tablets and placed in the 
Aerarium. , 

Senatusconsulta were, properly speaking, 
laws, for it is clear that the senate had legis- 
lative power even in the republican period ; 
biit it is difficult to detemxine bow far their 
legislative power extendedl A deeretum of 
the senate was a rule made b]r the senate as 
to some matter which was strictly within its 
competence, and thus differed from a senatus- 
consuUum, which was a law ; but these words 
are often used indiscriminately and with little 
precision. Many of the senatusconsulta of 
the republican period werovonly determina- 
tions of the senate, which became leges by 
being carried in the comitia. One instance 
of this kind occurred on the occasion of the 
trial of Clodius for violating the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject 
of the trial was proposed to the comitia ex 
senatusconsulto, which is also spoken of as 
the auctoritas of the senate. 
. A senate was not allowed to be held before 
sunrise or to be prolonged after sunset : on 
extraordinary emergencies, however, this reg- 
ulation was set aside. 

During the latter part of the republic the 
senate was degraded in various ways by 
Sulla, Caesar, and others, and on many oc- 
casions it was only an instrument in the 
hands, of the men in power. In this way it 



became prepared for the despotic gorenoett | 
of the emperors, when it was altopihRtlhi 
creature and obedient instrument of Uie pn- 
ceps. The emperor himself was genenJh 
also princeps senatus, and had the power i 
convoking both ordiniary and extraonisBn 
meetings, although the consuls, pnetoitaod 
tribunes continued to have the same r^iiL 
The ordinary meetings, according toarego- 
lation of Augustus, were held twice in eim 
month. 

In the reign of Tiberius the election rf 
magistrates was transferred from the people 
to the senate, which, however, was enjoiiw 
to take especial notice of those caodidaia 
who were reconmiended to it by the empera 
At the demise of an emperor the senate Iw 
the right of appointing his successor, in caie 
no one had been nominated by the einpew 
himself; but the senste very rarely had a 
opportunity of exercising this right, as it to 
usurped by the soldiers. The aerariuni t' 
first still continued nominally to be under the 
control of the senate, but the emperors gmi 
ually took it under their own exclnmem 
agement, and the senate retained nothing bet 
the administration of the funds of the cjj 
{arcapublica)f which were distiiwt both WS 
the aerarium and from the fiscus. Aogostoj 
ordained that no accusations should «Dy'"y5 
1)e brought before the comitia, and instead^ 
them he raised the senate to a high cmt(^ 
justice, upon which he conferred tbengntoi 
taking cognisance of capital offences comoB- 
ted by senators, of crimes agMnst the mt 
and the person of ^ci emperors, and of cniw 
committed by the provincial magistrates m 
the administration of their provinces. Me* 
specting the provinces of the senate, «< 
Provincia. Under the empire, senatoscon- 
suits began to tjike the place of leges, prop- 
erly so called, and as the senate *^' J"^ 
the exception of the emperor, the only legn- 
lating body, such senatusconsulta are ii«- 
quently designate! by the name of ^^^^ 
suls in whose yeai? of office they were p^ 

The distinctions and privileges enjoyw"! 
senators were : 1. The tunich with a woj 
purple stripe {lotus clavus) in front, wWJJ 
was woven in it, and not, aS is commonlf »* 
lieved, sewed upon it. 2. A kind of saw 
boot, with the letter C. on the front ot"^ 
foot. This C. is generally supposed toroea 
eentumy and to refer to the original noniwa 
100 {centum) senators. 3. The right of M«f^ 
the orchestra in the theatres and wnP^"^! 
tres. This distinction was first procuiw'J 
the senators by Scipio Africanus M8Jor,j»» 
B. o. 4. On a certain day in the year * JJ 
rifice was offered to Jupiter in the cap 
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SEPTEMV'IRI EPULO'NES. [Er 

■.ON Its.] 

SEPTIMO'NTIOM, ■ Romsn fcstiTit 
nhich «BS held in the month of Deeeirrtwr. 
Il niB celebrated bf the montani, or the in- 
habilsnlB of the aeyen ancient bills or rathflt 
districts of Rome, who offered on this day 
sacrifices to the gods in their respecliTc dia- 
Iricts. These siera were, Uke the Paganalia, 
not 8»c™ publjca, but priTsta. They were 
beliered to have been insliloted to commem- 
orate the encl»9tire of the seven hiUs of 
Rome within the walls of the citf. tnd must 
certaintybe referred to a lime when the Cap- 
itoline, Qutrlnjil. and Viminal were not yel 
IncorpoiaLed with Rome. 

SEPTUM. [CoMiTi*, p. M.] 

SBPTUNX. JAs.] 

SEPULCHRES. [Fniios.] 

SEPULCRUM. [FoHns.] 

SERA. [JiMU*.] 

SE-RICUM (uTiptKor), silk, also called 
^jTBijci^imi. Raw silk was hroUKhl from the 
interwr of Aaia, and manufacinred in Cob, as 

early as Ihefoun' * ' "— 

Island il appears 
talned f ' " 
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is], which were rsmsitably thin, sonie- 
I of » fine porple dye, and Tariegalod 
with transrersB sliipea of gold. Bilk was 
supposed to come aom the country pi the 
Seres in Aaia, whence a silk garment is usu- 

■Uy called Strica vatit. V'- -'■ '- 

tha rage (or such eannenl 

sdoined with silk, and benei 
- in the reign of Tiberius, eni 

The eggs of the silkworm 
into Europe in tha age of Ji 
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SERRA, dim. SERHULA (wpfaiv) « saw. 
It was made of iron. The form of the larger 
■aw used for cutting timber ia seen in the 
anneied woodcut, which ia taken from a min- 
iature in the celebrated Dioacoridea written 
at the beginnmg of Ae siith century. II is 
of the kind called the fmme-saw, because 
fixed in a rectangular frame, it was held by 
■ workman at each end. The woodcDt also 
■hows the blade of the aaw detached '- ' 
frame, with 
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the frame. On each side of the Isst-meDtion- 
ed figure » represented a hand-aaw adapted 
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household if 
and freemen 
ItTing workli ^ 

" ' philosophers' ever seem to have 
slavery as i thing morally wrong ; 

inid be made slaves bj (jreata, 
le defends the justice of the insti- 
totion on the ground of a diversity of race, 
anddividea mankind into the free and Ihose 
who are slaves by nature: under the latter 
description he appears to have regarded all 
barbarians in the Greek sense of the word, 
and therefore coDsidera their slaTerr luatifi- 
able. ' 

In the most ancient times there ate aiid to 
have been no slaves in Greece, but we find 
them in Che Homeric poema, thongh by no 
means so geimally as m later limes. They 
are usually prisoners taken in war. who serve 
their conquerors: but we also read as welt 
of the purchase and aale of alarei 
were, however, at that lime mostly 
to the houses of the wealthy. 

There were two kinda of alavery among 
the Greeks, One apecies aroae when the in- 
habitanta of a country were aabdued 1^ an 
invading tribe and reduced to the condition 
of serfii or brnidsmen. They lived upon and 
cultivated Uie land which their master* bad 
appropriated to theaiselvea, and paid them > 
certain rent. They also attended their ma«. 
lers in war. They contd not be aold out of 
the country or Mpamifld from their ftmilisi. 
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•nd coaUl scqaire property. 'Such were the 
HeloU of Sparta [Ublotbs], and the Penes- 
tae of Thesaaly [FknestabJ. The other ape- 
ciea of alavery consisted of domestic slaves 
acquired by purchase, who were entirely the 
property of their masters, and could be dis- 
poeed of like anv other goods and chattels : 
these were the ooOXoi properly so called, and 
were the kind of slaves that existed at Athens 
and Corinth. In commercial cities slaves 
were very numerous, as they performed the 
work of the< artisans and manufacturers of 
modem towns. In poorer republics, which 
had little or no capital, and which subsisted 
wholly by agriculture, they would be few: 
thus m Pkocis and Locris there are said to 
have been originally no domestic slaves. The 
majority of sUtos was purchased ; few com- 
paratively were bom in the ftimily of the mas- 
ter, partly because the number of female 
slaves was very small in comparison with 
the male, and partly because the cohabitation 
of slaves was discouraged, as it was con- 
sidered cheaper to purchase than to rear 
slaves. 

It was a recognized rale of Greek national 
law that the persons of those who were taken 
prisoners in war became the property of the 
conqueror, but it was the practice for Greeks 
to give liberty to those or their own nation 
on payment of a ransom. Consequently al- 
most all slaves in Greece, with the exception 
of the serff above-mentioned, were barbarians. 
The chief supply seems to have come from 
the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, which had 
abundant opportunities of obtaining them from 
their own neighbourhood and the interior of 
Asia. A considerable number of slaves also 
came from Thrace, where the parents fre- 
quentlv sold their children. 

At Athens, as well as in other states, there 
was a regular slave-market, called the kvkAoc, 
because the slaves stood round in a circle. 
They were abo sometimes sold by auction, 
and were then placed on a stone. The 
same was also the practice in Ronne, whence 
the phrase homo de lapide mUua. [AucTio.] 
At Athens the number of slaves was far 
greater than the free population. Even the 
poorest citizen had a slave for the care o[ 
his household, and in every moderate es- 
tablishment many were employed for all 
possible occnpatioDS, as bakers, cooks, tai- 
lors, &c. 

Slaves either worked on their masters' ac- 
count or their own (in the latter ease they 
paid their masters a certain sum a day) ; or 
they were let out by their master on hire, 
either for the mines or any other kind of la- 
bour, or as hired servanto for wages. The 



rowers on board the ships were usually slavsi, 
who either belonged to the state or to piinte 
persons, who let them out to the state on pay- 
ment of a certain sum. It appears that a ooo- 
siderable number of persons kept large gaop 
of slaves merely for the purpose of lettjog 
out, and found this a probtable mode of io- 
vesting their capital. Great numbers were 
required for the mines, and in most cases the 
mine-lessees would be obliged to hire sooie, 
as they would not have sufficient capital lo 
purchase as many as they wanted. 

The rights ot possession with regard to 
slaves dittered in no respect froai any otha 
property ; they could be given or taikeD &> 
pledges. The condition, however, of Greek 
slaves was upon the whole better than thai 
of Roman ones, with the exception perhaps 
of Sparta, where, according to Plutarch, it is 
the best place in the world to be a free- 
man, and the worst to be a slave. At 
Athens especially the slaves seem to have 
been allowed a degree of liberty and in- 
dulgence, which was never granted to them 
at Rome. 

The life and person of a slave at Athras 
were also protected by the law: a persoo 
who struck or maltreated a slave was liable 
to an action ; a slave too could not be pat to 
death without legal sentence. He ccmla evea 
take shelter from the cruelty of his master 
in the temple of Theseus, and there claim 
the privilege of being sold by him. The per- 
son of a slave was, of course, not considered 
so sacred as that of a freemen : his ofifeoces 
were punished with corporal chastisemoit, 
which was , the last mode of punishment in- 
flicted oh a freeman; he was not believed 
upon lus oath, but his evidence in courts of 
justice was always taken with torture. 

Notwithstanding the generally mild treat- 
ment of slaves in Greece, their insurrectioo 
was not unfrequent : but these insurrectioDS 
in Attica were usually confined to the mining 
slaves, who were treated with more seventy 
than the others. 

Slaves were sometimes- manumitted at 
Athens, though not so frequently as at Rome. 
Those who were manuimtted {direTievOepoi] 
did not become citizens, as they might at 
Rome, but passed into the condition of mit- 
oici. They were obliged to honour their for- 
mer master as their patron {npoaTdTijg)^ and 
to fulfil certain duties towanis him, the neg- 
lect of which rendered them liable to tbe 
6Uif dnoaT€UTlov* by which they might agaic 
be sold into slavery. 

Respecting the public slaves at Athens, 
see Dkmosii. 

it appeara that there was a tax upon sTiTei 
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at Athens, which was probably three oboli a 
year for each slave. 

2. Roman. The Romans viewed liberty as 
the natural state, and slavery as a condition 
which was contrary to the natural state. The 
mutual relation of slave and master among 
the Romans was expressed by the terms iSer- 
vuM and Dominu* ; and the power and interest 
which the dominus had over and in th^ slave 
was expressed by Dominium, 

Slaves existed at Rome in the earliest times 
of which we have any record ; but they do 
not appear to have been numerous under 
the kings and in the earliest ages of the re- 
public. The different trades and the mechan- 
ical arts were chiefly carried on by the clients 
of the patricians, and the small farms in the 
country were cultivated for the most part by 
the labours of the proprieter and of his own 
family. But as the territories of the Roman 
state were extended, the patricians obtained 
possession of large estates out of the ager 
publicus, since it was the, practice of the Ro- 
mans to deprive a conquered people of part 
of their land. These estates probably re- 
<^uired a larger number of hands tor their cul- 
tivation than could readily be obtained among 
the free population, and since the freemen 
were constantly liable to be called away from 
their work to serve in the armies, the lands 
began to be cultivated almost entirely by slave 
labour. Through war and commerce slaves 
could easily be obtained, and at a cheap rate, 
and their number soon became so great, that 
the poorer class of freemen was thrown al- 
most entirely out of employment. This state 
of things was one of the cmef arguments used 
by Licinius and the Gracchi for limiting* the 
quantity of public land which a person might 
possess. In 3icily, which supplied Rome 
with so great a quantity of corn, the number 
of agricultural slaves was immense : the op- 
pressions to which they were exposed drove 
them twice to open rebellion, and their num- 
bers enabled them tu defy for a time the Ro- 
man power. The first of these servile wars 
began in b. c. 134 and ended in b. o. 132, and 
the second commenced in b. c. 102, and last- 
ed almost four years. 

Long, however, after it had become the cus- 
tom to employ large gangs of slaves in the cui- 
tiVi^tion of the land, the number of those who 
served as personal attendants still continued 
to be small. Persons in good circumstances 
seem usually to have had one only to wait 
upon them, who was generally called by the 
name of his master with the word par (that is, 
puer) affixed to it, as Caipor, Lucipotf Marcipor^ 
Publiporf Quintipor, &c. But during the lat- 
ter times of the republic and under the empire 



the number of domestic slaves greatly in- 
creased, and in every family of importance 
there were separate slaves to attend to ail the 
necessities ot domestic life. It was consid- 
ered a reproach to a man not to keep a con- 
siderable number of slaves. The first questicm 
asked respecting ti person^s fortune was Quot 
p^cit tervoSf ** How many slaves does be keep t** 
Ten slaves seem to have been the lowest 
number which a person could keep in the age 
of Augustus, with a proper regard to respecta- 
bility in society. The immense number of 
prisoners taken in the constant wars of the re- 
public, and the increase of wealth and luxury, 
augmented the number of slaves to a prodi- 
gious extent. A freedman under Augustus, 
who had lost much property in the civil 
wars, left at his death as many as 4,1 16. Two 
hundred was no uncommon number for one 
person to keep. The mechanical arts, which 
were formerly in the hands of the clients, were 
now entirely exercised by slaves : a natural 
growth of things, for where staves perform 
certain duties or practise certain arts, such 
duties 01 arts will be thought degrading to a 
freeman. It must not be forgotten, that the 
games of the amphitheatre required an im- 
mense number (rf slaves trained for the pur- 
pose. [Gladiator£s.] Like the slaves in 
Sicily, the gladiators in Italy rose in b. c. 73 
against their oppressors, and under the able 
generalsliip of Spartacus, defeated a Roman 
consular army, and were noC subdued till 
b. c. 71, when 60,000 of, them are said to have 
fallen in battle. 

A slave could not contract a marriage. His 
cohabitation with a woman vraacontubermum; 
and no legal relation, between him and his 
children was recognized. 

A slave could have no property. He was 
not incapable of acquiring property, but his 
acquisitions belonged to his master. 

Slaves were not on^ employed in the usual 
domestic offices and in the labours of the field, 
but also as factors or agents for their masters ' 
in the management of business, and as me- 
chanics, artisans, and in every branch of in- 
dustry. It may easily be conceived that, under 
these circumstances, especially as they were 
often entrusted with property to a large 
amount, there must have arisen a practice of 
allowing the slave to consider part of his gains 
as his own ; this was his PecuUum, a term also 
applicable to such acquisitions of jt filiusfamil- 
ias as his father allowed him to consider as 
his own. [Patria Potestas.] According to 
strict law, ihepecuiium was the property of the 
master, but according to usage, it was consid- 
ered to be the property of the slave. Some- 
times it was agreed between master and slave. 
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that the slave should purchase his freedom 
with his pecutium when it amounted to a cer- 
tain sum. 

A runaway slave {fugitnms) could not law- 
fhlly be received or narboured. The master 
was entitled to pursue him wherever he 
pleased ; and it was the dut^ of all authorities 
to give him aid in recovering the slave. It 
was the object of various laws to check the 
running away of slaves in every way, and ac- 
cordingly a runaway slave could not legally 
be an (»>ject of sale. A class of persons called 
Fugitivarii made it their business to recover 
runaway slaves. 

A peraon was a slave either jure gentium or 
iure civili. Under the republic, the chief sup- 
ply of slaves arose from prisoners taken in 
war, who were sold by the quaestors with a 
crown. on their heads {sub coronavenire^vendere), 
and usually on the spot where they were 
taken, as the care of a large number of cap- 
tives was inconvenient. Consequently slave- 
dealers usually accompanied an army, and fre- 
quently after a great battle had been gained 
many thousands were sold at once, whpn the 
slave-dealers obtained them for a nv^re nothing. 
The slave trade was also carried on id a great 
extent, and after the fall of Corinth and Car- 
thage, Deios was the chief mart for this traffic. 
When the Cilician pirates had possession of 
the Mediterranean as many as 10,000 slaves 
are said to have been imported and sold there 
in one day. A large number came from Thrace 
and the countries in the north of Europe, 
but the chief supply was from Africa, and 
more especially Asia, whence we frequently 
read of Phrygians, Lycians, Cappadocians, 
&;c. as slaves. The trade of slave-dealers 
(mangonet) was considered disrejputable ; but 
It was veiy lucrative, and great fortunes were 
jfrequently realised from it. 

Slaves were usually Isold by auction at 
Rome. They were placed either on a raised 
stone (hence de lapide «mft»), or a raised plat- 
form {catastay, SO tnat 6very one might see and 
handle them, even if they did not wish to pur* 
chase them. Purchasers usually took care 
to have them stripped naked, for slave-dealers 
had recourse to as many tricks to conceal 
personal defects as the horse-jockeys of mod- 
ern times : sometimes purchasers called in the 
advice of medical men. Newl^f- imported 
slaves had their feet whitened with fehalk, and 
those that came from the E&st had their ears 
bored, which we know was a sign of slavery 
among many eastern nations. The slave- 
market, like all other markets. Was under the 
jurisdiction of the aediles, who liiade many 
regulations by edicts respecting the sale of 
slaves. The character of the slave was set 



forth in a scroll {titvUu) hanging around hii 
neck, which was a warranty to the purchaser: 
the vender was bound to announce fairly ji. 
his defects, and if he gave a false account had 
to take him back within six months from the 
time of his sale, or make up to the purchaser 
what the latter had lost through obtaining in 
inferior kind of slave to what had been war- 
ranted. The chief points which the vendCT 
had to warrant, was the health of the slaTc, 
especially freedom from epilepsy, and that be 
had not a tendency to thievery, running awaj, 
or committing suicide. Slaves sold withoot 
any warranty wore at the time of sale a cap 
(pileus) upon their head. Slaves newly im- 
ported were generally preferred for common 
work : those who had served long: were con- 
sidered artful (veteratores) ; and the pertness 
and impudence of those bom in their master^ 
house, called vemae^ were proverbial. 

The value of slaves depended of course upon 
their qualifications ; btlt under the empire the 
increase of luxury and the corrtiption of morals 
led purchasers to pay immense sums for b^- 
tiAii slaves, or such as ministered to the ca- 
price or whim of the purchaser. Eunuchs 
always fetched a very high price, and Martial 
speaks of beautiful boys who sold for as much 
as 100,000 or 200,000 sesterces each {8851 8». id, 
and 1770/. 16». Sd.). Slaves who possessed 
a knowledge of any art which might bring 
in profit to their owners, also sold for a large 
sum. "Thus literary men and doctors fre- 
quently fetched a high price, and also slaves 
fitted for the stage. 

Slaves were divided into many vaiioos 
clashes : the first division was into public or 
private. The former belonged to the state 
and public bodies, and their condition was 
preferable to that of the common slaves. 
They were less liable to be sold, and under 
less control than ordinary slaves : they also 
possessed the privilege of the testamenti 
factio . to the amount of one half of their 
property, which shows that they were re- 

farded in a different light from other slaves, 
•ublic slaves were employed to take care of 
the public buildings, and to attend upon 
magistrates and priests. 

A body of slaves belonging to one person 
was called familiar but two were not consid- 
ered sufficient to constitute a famiUa. Pri- 
vate slaves were divided into urban (/anuZjg 
whann) and rustic {jfumilia rtuitica) ; but tbf 
name of urban was given to those slaves who 
served in the villa or countiy residence as 
well as in the town house ; so that the words 
urban and rustic rather characterized the 
nature of their occupations than the place 
where they served. Slaves were also ar- 
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ranged in certain classes, which held a higher 
or a lower rank according to the nature of 
their occupation. These classes are, ordi- 
narii. vulgares, and mediastini. 

Ordinarii seems to have been those slaves 
who had the superintendence of certain parts 
of the housekeeping. Thev were always 
chosen from those who had tne confidence of 
their master, uid they generally had pertain 
slaves under them. To this class the actoreSf 
procuratoresj and dispentatort* belong, who 
occur in the familia rustica as well as the 
familia urbana, but in the former are almost 
the same as the vUlici. They were stewerds 
or bailiffs. To the same class also belong 
the slaves who had the charge of the different 
stores, and who correspond to our house- 
keepers and butlers : they are called ce//artt, 
prwni, condif procuratores peni, &c. 

VtUgares included the great body of slaves 
in a house who had to attend to any particu- 
lar duty in the house, knd to minister to the 
domestic wants of their master. As there 
were distinct slaves or a distinct slave for 
almost every department of household econ- 
om^r, as bakers {pUtores)^ cooks (co^i), con- 
fectioners {dutciarii)y pickiers {salinentarii)^ 
dec. it is unnecessary to mention these more 
particularly. This class also included the 
porters {ostiarii)^ the bed-chamber slaves {cu- 
bictdarii)y the litte^r-bearers {lecticarii), and all 
personal attendanta of any kind. 

Meditutinit the name given to slaves used 
for any common purpose, and was chiefly ap- 
plied to certain slaves belcmging to the famiha 
rustica. 

The treatment of slaves of course Taried 
greatly, according to the disposition of their 
roasters, but they were, upon the whole, as has 
been already remarked, treated with greater 
severity and cruelty than among the Atheni- 
ans. Originally tne master could use the 
slave as he pleased : under the republic the 
law does not seem to have protected the per« 
son or life of the slave at all, but the cruelty 
of masters was to some extent restrained 
under the empire by various enactments. In 
early times, when the number of slaves was 
small, they were treated with more indul- 
gence^ and more like members of the family : 
they joined their masters in offering up 
prayers and thanksgivings to the gods, and 
partook of their meals in common with their 
masters, though not at the same table with 
them, but upon benches {svbsellia) placed at 
the foot of the lectus. But with the increase 
of numbers and of luxury among masters, 
the ancient simplicity (^ manners was chang- 
ed : a certain quantity of food was allowed 
them (dimmmm or demensHm), which was 
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granted them either monthly imeiutmum), or 
daily {diarium). Tbeir chief food was the 
com, called /or, of which either four or five 
modii were granted them a month, or one 
Roman pound (libra) a day. They also ob- 
tained an allowance of salt and oil : Cato al- 
lowed his slaves a sextarius of oil a month 
and a modius of salt a year. They also got a , 
small quantity of wine, with an additional al- 
lowance on the Saturnalia and Compitalia, 
and sometimes fruit, but seldom vegetables. 
Butcher's meat seems to have been hardly 
ever given them. 

Under the republic they were not allowed 
to serve in the army, though after the battle 
of CannaOt when the statd was in imminent 
danger. 8000 slaves were purchased by the 
state for the army, and subsequently manu- 
mitted on account of their bravery. 

The offence^ of slaves were punished with 
severity, and freauently with the utmost bar- 
barity. One of the mildest punishments was 
the removal from the familia urbana to the 
rustica, where they were obliged to work in 
chains or fetters. They were frequently 
beaten with sticks or scourged with the whip. 

Runaway slaves {fugitivi) and thieves (furea) 
were branded on the forehead with a mark, 
(stigma), whence they are said to be notati or 
inscripiL Slaves were also punished by being 
hung up by their hands with weights sus- 
pended to their feet, or by being set to work 
lathe Er^stulunv or Pistrinum. [Eroast- 
UI.DM.] The carrying of the furca was a 
very common mode of punishmept. [Fo rca.] 
The toilet of the Roman ladies was a dread- 
ful ordeal to the female slaves, who were 
often barbarously punished by their mistresses 
for the slightest mistake in the arrangement 
of theliair of a part of the dress. 

Masters might work their slaves as many 
hours in the day as they pleased, but they 
usually allowed them holidays on the public 
festivaus. At the festival of Satumus in par- 
ticular, special indulgences were granted to 
all slaves; of which an account is given under 
Sato BN ALIA. 

There waa no distinctive dress for slaves. 
It was once proposed in the senate to give 
slaves a distinctive costume, but it was re- 
jected, since it was considered dangerous to 
show them their number. Male slaves were 
not allowed to wear the toga or bulla, nor 
females the stola, but otherwise they were 
dressed nearly in the same way as poor peo- 
ple, in elothea of a dark colour (puUati) and 
slippers (crepidae\ 

The rights of^ burial, however, were not 
denied to slaves, for, as the Romans regarded 
slaxpry as an institution of society, death was ' 
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considered to put an end to the distinction 
between slaves and freemen. Slaves were 
■ometimes even buried with their masters, 
and we find funeral inscriptions addressed to 
the Dii Manes of staves {DU Manibut), 

SESCUNX. XA«.] 

SESTEHTluS, a Roman coin, which 
properly belonged to the silver coinage, in 
which It was one-fourth of the denarius, and 
therefore equal to 2^ asses. Hence the 
name, which is an abbreviation of semis tertius 
(sc. nummus), the Roman mode of expressing 
2^. The word nummus is often found ex- 
pressed with sestertius, and often it stands 
alone, meaning sestertius. 

Hence the symbol H S or 1 1 S, which is 
used to designate the sestertius. It stands 
either for L £ S (Libra Libra et Semis)^ or for 
IIS, the two Ts merely forming the numeral 
two (sc. asses or librae), and the whole being 
in either case equivalent to duporuUus et semis. 

When the.as was reduced to half an ounce, 
and the number of asses in the denarius was 
made sixteen instead of ten [As, Denarius], 
the sestertius was still { of the denarius, and 
therefore contained no longer 2^, but 4 asses. 
The old reckoning of 10 asses to the denarius 
was kept, however, in paying the troops. 
After this change the sestertius was coined 
in brass as well as in silver ; the metal used 
for it was that called aurichalcum, which was 
much finer than the common aes, of which 
the asses were niade. 

The sum of 1000 sestertii W9a called sestet- 
tium. This was also denoted by the symbol 
H S, the obvious explanation of which is 
** 1 1 S (2^ millia)." The sestertium was al- 
ways a sum of money, never a coin ; the coin 
useid in the payment of large sum3 was the 
denarius. 

According to the value we have assigned 
to the Denarius, up to the time of Augustus, 
we have 

£ a. d. fartk. 
the sestertiiis =0 2-5 
the sestertium =6 17 1 
after the reign of Augustus 

the sestertius =0 1 3*5 
these8tertium=7 16 3 

The sestertius was the denomination of 
money almost always used in reckoning con- 
siderable amounts. There are a very few ex- 
amples of the use of thedenarius for this pur- 
1>08e. The mode of reckoning was as fol- 
ows : — 

Sestertius BT sestertius nummus =■ nummus. 
Sums below 1000 sestertii were expressed by 
the numeral adjectives joined with either of 
these forms. 

The sum of 1000 sestertii^ mille sestertii= 



M sestertium (for sestertioTum)^ M mtMiisX 
nummMm (for n«mifi«rtim)= M sestertii auoi 
=M sestertium nummum^ sestertium. Then 
forms are used with the numeral adiectiresbft 
low 1000 ; sometimes millia is used instead rf 
sestertia : sometimes both words are omitted: 
sometimes nummum or sestertiwtn is addei 
For example, 600,000 sestertii=<««cm(ateK0' 
tia^= sescenta miUia=s sescenta=ssescenta $t^ 
tia nummum. 

For sums of a thousand sestertia (t.& aatl 
lion sestertii) and upwards, the nameni id- 
verbs in ies (decies. undedes, tides, ^) ut 
used, with which the, words cenUna mlliid 
hundred thousand) must be understood. With 
these adverbs the neuter singular settertiMii 
joined in the case required by the coostruc- 
tion. Thus, decies sestertium— deaes ceMi 
millia sestertium=i ten times a hundred duMiai 
sestertii = } ,000,000 sestertii = 1000 tesunk 
mill ies H S=mt7/»M centena miUia sateTtim= 
a thousand times one hundred thoosaDd ses- 
tertii = 100,000,000 sestertiizz: 100.000 Mfrfii. 

When the numbers are written in cypher, 
it is often difficult to know whether tetie^ 
or sestertia are meant. A distinction is some- 
times made by a line placed over the nameni 
when sestertia Sire intend^, or in other words, 
when the numeral is an adverb in ies. Ttius 

HS . M. C ssllOO sestertii, but 

HS. M. C.rsJIS miUies centies 
s=l 10,000 sestertia = 
110,000,000 sestertii. 

Sesterce is sometimes used as an Engli^ 
word. If so, it oilght to be used only as tin 
translation o{ sestertius, never of ceslottn- 

SEVIR. [Eqditbs, p. 140.] 

SEX SUFPRA'GIA. [Equitbs. p. 131] 

SEXTANS. [As.] 

SEXTA'RIUS, a Roman dry and finmd 
measure. It was one-sixth of the coogii^ 
and hence its name. It was divided, io tK 
same manner as the As, into parts named » 
da, sextans, quadrant, triens, quincunx, •ctuW 
<fc. The uncia, or twelfth part of the sexU- 
rius, was the Ctathus ; its «e»fata was there- 
fore two cyathi, its quadnms three, its trial 
four, its quincunx five, &c. 
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SIBYLLINI. 

The preceding table exhibits the principal 
Roman liquid measures, with their contents 
in the English imperial measure. The dry 
measures, which are nearly the same, are 
given under MoDius. 

SHIELDS. [CifiPBUs ; Pabma ; Pklta ; 
Scutum.] 

SHIPS. [Natis.] 

SHOES. TCalceus.] 

SlBYLLrNI LIBRI. These books are 
said to have been obtained in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus,or according to other accounts 
in that of Tarquinius Superbus, when a Sibyl 
(S/jdvA^a), or prophetic woman, presented 
herself before the km^, and oSereanine books 
for sale. Upon the king refusing to purchase 
them, she went and burnt three, and then re- 
turned and demanded the same price for the 
remaining six as she had done- for the nine. 
The king aeain refused to purchase them, 
whereupon she burnt three more, and demand- 
ed the same sum for the remaining three as 
she had done at first for the nine : the king's 
curiosity now became excited, so that he pur- 
chased the books, and then the Sibyl van- 
ished. These books were probably written in 
Greek, as the later ones undoubtedly were/ 
They were kept in a stone chest under ground 
in the temple of Ju()iter Capitolinus, under 
the custody of certain officers, at first onJy 
two in number, but afterwards increased suc- 
cessively to ten and fifteen, of whom an ac- 
Comit is given under Dbcbmtiri. The pub- 
lic were not allowed to inspect the books, and 
they were only consulted by the officers, who 
haa the charge of them, at the special com- 
mand of the senate. They were not consult- 
ed, as the Greek oracles were, for the purpose 
of getting light concerning future events ; but 
to learn wtiat worship was required by the 
gods, when they had manifested their wrath 
by national calamities or prodigies. Acccor- 
dmgly we find that the instruction they give 
is in the same spirit ; prescribing what honour 
was to be paid to the deities already recog- 
nized, or what new ones were to be imported 
from abroad. 

When the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
burnt in b. c. 82, the Sibylline books perished 
ip the fire ; and in order to restore them, am- 
bassadors were sent to various towns in Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, to make fresh col- 
lections, which on the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple were deposited in the same place that the 
former had occupied. 

The Sibylline books were also called Fata 
Sibyllina, and jLi^rt Fatales. Along with the 
Sibylline books were preserved, under the 
guard of the same officers, the books of the 
two prophetic brothers, the Marcii, the Etrus- 
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can prophecies of the nymph Bygoe, and those 
of Albuna or Albunea of Tibur. Those of the 
Marcii, which had not been placed there at 
the time of the battle of Cannae, were written 
in Latin. 

SICA, dim. SICILA, whence the English 
sickUt a curved dagger, adapted by its form to 
be concealed under the clotoes, and therefore 
carried by robbers and murderers. 8iea may 
be translated a scimitar, to distinguish it from 
PuGio, which denoted a dagger of the com- 
mon kind. Sicaritu, though properly meaning 
one who murdered with the sica, was applied 
to murderers in general. Hence the forms d» 
sicariit and inter ticariot were used in the crim- 
inal courts in reference to murder. Thus ju- 
dicium huer sicariosy ** a trial for murder ;" dt- 
fmdtrt inter ncariotf **to defend against a 
charge of. murder.** 

SIGILLA'RIA. [Batubnalia.] 

SIGNA MILITA'RIA {afffieia, mniaXai), 
military ensigns or standaras. The most an- 
cient standard employed by the Romans is 
said to have been a handful of straw fixed to 
the top of a spear or pole. Hence the com- 
pany of soldiers belonging to it was called 
Manipulu*. The bundle of hay or fern was 
soon succeeded by the figures of animals, viz. 
the eagle, the wolf, the minotaur, the horse, 
and the boar. These appear to have corres- 
ponded to the five divisions of the Roman ar- 
my as shown on p. 146. The eagle {aquilay 
was carried by the aqmlifer in the midst of the 
hastatiy and we may suppose the wolf to have 
been carried among the principef, and so on. 
In the second consulship of Marius, b. c. 104, 
the four quadrupeds were entirely laid aside 
as standards, the eagle being alone retained. 
It was made of silver or bronze, and with ex- 
panded wings, but was probably of a small 
size, since a standard-bearer (,si£;ntfer) under 
Julius Caesar is said in circumstances of dan- 
ger to have wrenched the eagle from its staff, 
and concealed it in the folds of his girdle. 

Under the later emperors the eagle was car- 
ried, ^s it had been for many centuries, with 
the legion, a legion being on that account 
sometimes called o^Ta, and at the same time 
each cohort had for its own ensign the serpent 
or dragon (draco, dpuKuv), which was woven 
on a square piece of cloth, elevated on a gilt 
staff, to which a cross-bar was adapted for the 
purpose, and carried by the draconarius. 

Another figure used in the standards was a 
ball (pt7a), supposed to have been emblematic 
of the dominion of Rome over the world : and 
for the same reason a bronze figure of Victory 
was sometimes fixed at the top of the staff. 
(See the woodcut.) Under the eagle or other 
emblem was often placed a head of the reign- 



cohort, c«lled 
tetturiti, had aim each sti ensign, inscribed 
«rith (he nainbeT both or Ihe cohort and of 
the century. By thie proTision every soldier 
w« enabled with the gieslBst ease to take 

lie Etsndaid of the cavalry, properly called 



are piece of cloth eiptni- 
n the monner a] ready io- 



held by the ■oiaieri. 'i'be second, cootainior 
five standard!, represents Ihe perforioaHCe iJ 
the sacrifice called aumUunlia. 



The imperial standard from the lime of 
ConaCanline was called labarum: on it a Se- 
me or emblem of Christ was woten in gold 
upon pnrplB cloth, and this was eubslituted 
for the head of the emperor. 

Since the movements of a body of troops 
and of e'ery portion of it were regulated by 
the Btandaraa, all the evolutions, sets, and 
incidents of the Raman army were eipreased 
by phrases derived from this circumstance. 
Thns ligna m/mt meant to advance, rjftire 

Or cofirit vellere, to march ont of the camp ; 
adiina tmonuVc, to re-assemble. Nolwith- 
standmg some obscurity in the use of lenns, 
it apnears that, whilst the standard of the le- 
called apiila, thone of the 



that those of ^i 



nanipuli oremallerdivis 



of the cohort w 



SILICE-RNIL'M. rruMU!, p. 183.] 

SILK. FSiRiFuM.1 

SILVER. [AsomNTUM,], 

SIPA'RIUM. a piece of tapestry stretched 
on a frame, which rose before Ihe stage of 
Ihe theatre, and consequently answered the 
purpose of the drop-scene with us, although, 
contrary to our practice, it was depressed 
when the play began, bo as to go lielow iba 
level of the atage (avtau prrniunhu-), and was 
raised again when the performance naa con- 
cluded (loIIuninT). it appears thai human 
figures w ' ■ 



■med 



IB drawn up. These figures 



this 
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[Cx. 



ill the attitude of 
u Allan tea. Pa- 



SISTRUM (fleiorpwl. a myalical instr 
meat of oiiiaic, used by the incieat Eiyptiat 
in their ceiemORiea, and Bsprciaily in t) 
nonbiporiaia. [I wai held in (he rigtt hac 
(tee cut), and sbakea, from wbich ciicuij 
■lanca it decived iti name. 



Tbe iDlroductkni of tba wonhip of laia into 

Italy shortly before the comtnencemeat of tbe 
Chriatian aen made the Romani bmiliai with 



wera at &nt thiei 
fifteen, of whom ten ware for the city, ; 
for the Pairaeeua. Their buaineia waa pa 
to watch the arj^val of the com ahipa, b 



that t! 



t the ■ 



HmU atid take care that the pricaa were fail 
and reaaonablB, and nnne but legal weights 
BDil meBBUrea uaed by the factt^a ; iti which 
respect their duties ware much the same a> 
those of the Agutsniuni and Metronomi with 
regard to other saleable articles. 

SITULA, dim SITELLA (iSpla), wis 
probablf a bucbei or pnil for drawing 
carrying water, bi 



a usually applied 



la the (aaaal from which kita were drmwn. 
The diminutiTe litdh, howeisr, was mora 
commonly used in thia signification. It ap- 
peals that tbe Teasel was filled with wsler 
(as BDioDg the Greeks, whence the word 
vSpla), and ihat tbe lots (mruij wne made oC 
wood ; and as, though iacreaaing in siie b^ 
low, it had a narrow neck, tnly one lot coulil 

time, when it waa ahaken. The nseel need 
for drawing loU was abo called una u srsa 
aa wsll as Silula or SUiUa. 

II is important to andetaland (he diflereoce 
ill meaning, between Sitells and Cista, in 
their use in [be comilia and courts of justice, 
■ince they have bean frequently confounded. 
The Surila was Ibe urn, from which the 
names i^ the tubes or ceoluriea were drawn 
ou t by lot, so that each might haie its proper 
place in Totuig, and the Citla waa the ballot- 
box into whicn tbe labellae were eaat in TOt- 
ing. The Cista aeems to bare be«D made of 



6L[NG, SLfNGERS. FFuniu. 

SOCCUS, dim. SO'CCliLUS, w 
r ttot altogelber equiTaleitt in ta 
i^BK^IDi, and denoted a slipper or 
vhich did not fit closely, god waa a 
A by any tie. 

The Soccua waa worn by com 
nd was in this respect opposed t< 
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TRVSNUf. The precedinff cut represents a 
buffoon rMimm], who is dancing m slii>per8. 

SQ'ClI {aiiptftaxot). In the early times, 
when Rome formed equal alliances with any 
of the surrounding nations, these nations 
were called Soeii. After the dissolution of 
the Latin league, when^ the name Latini^ or 
Nomen LaUnum, was artificially applied to a 
great number of Italians, only a few of whom 
were real inhabitants of the old Latin towns, 
and the majority of whom had i>een made 
Latins by the will and the law of Rome, 
there necessarily arose a diffierence between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the expres- 
sion SocU Nomen Latimtm is one of the old 
asyndeta, instead of SocU et Nomen Latinum. 
The Italian allies agun must be distinguished 
from foreign allies. The Italian allies con- 
sisted, for the most part, of such hations as 
had either been conquered bj the Rofnans, or 
had come under theur dominion through other 
circumstances. When such nations formed 
an alliance with Rome, they generally re- 
tained their own laws ; or if they were not 
allowed this privilege at first, they usually 
obtained it subsequently. The condition of 
the Italian allies varied, and many depended 
upon the manner in which they had come 
under the Roman dominion; but in reality 
they were always dependent upon Rome. 

The following are the principal duties 
which the Italian Socii haa to perfonn to- 
wards Rome : they had to send subsidies in 
troops, money, com, ships, and other things, 
whenever Rome demanded them. The num- 
ber of troops requisite for completing or 
increasing the Roman armies was decreed 
every year by the senate, and the consuls 
fixed tne amount which each allied nation 
had to send, in proportion to its population 
capable of bearing arms, of which eacn nation 
was obliged to draw up accurate lists, called 
formulae. The ccMisul also appointed the 
place and time at. virhich the troops of the 
socii, each part under its own leader, had to 
meet him and his legions. The infantry of 
the allies in a consular army was usually 
equal in numbers to that of the Romans ; the 
cavalry was generally three times the num- 
ber of the Romans ; but these numerical pro- 
portions were not always observed. The 
consuls appointed twelve praefects as com- 
manders of the socii, and their power an- 
swered to that of the twelve military tribunes 
in ihe consular legions. These praefects, 
who were probably taken from the allies 
themselves, and not from the Romans, se- 
lected a third of the cavalry, and a fifth of the 
infantry of the socii, who formed a select de- 
f tachment for extraordinary cases, and who 



were called the extraordmam. The TsmiiD' 
ing body of the socii was then divided into 
two parts, called the right and the left wiof. 
The infantry of the wings was, as osoal, di- 
vided into cohorts, and the^ cavalry into 
tnrmae. In some cases also legions wen 
formed of the socii. Pay and clothing weie 
given to the allied troops by the states or 
towns to which they belonged, and which 
appointed quaestors or paymasters for tfaii 
purpose : but Rome furnished them with pro- 
visions at the expense of the republic ; Uie 
infantry received the same as the Rofflao m- 
fantry, but the cavalry only received two- 
thirds of what was given to the Roman cav- 
alry. In the distribution of the spoil sod of 
conquered lands they frequently received tbe 
same share as the Romans. They were 
never allowed to take up arms of their mn 
accord, and disputes among them were ^ 
tied by the senate. Notwithstanding all 
this, the socii fell gradually under the utntn- 
ry rule of the senate and the magistrates o^ 
Rome ; and afler the year b. c. 173, it eteo 
became customary for magistrates, whrathey 
travelled through Italy, to demand of them- 
thorities of allied towns to pay homage to 
them, to provide them with a residence, snd 
to furnish them with beasts of burden wh« 
they continued their journey. The oolj 
wa]f for the allies to obtain any protectioQ 
against such arbitrary proceedings, was to 
enter into a kind of clientela with some infia- 
ential and powerful Roman. Socii who re- 
volted against Rome were frequently punish- 
ed with the loss of their freedom, or of tk 
honour of serving in the Roman armies. Such 
punishments however varied according to cir- 
cumstances. 

After the civitas had been granted to all the 
Italians by the Lex Julia de Civitate (b. c 
90), the relation of the Italian socii to toioe 
ceased. But Rome had long before this e^eat 
applied the name Socii to foreign nations also 
which wfere allied with Rome, though the 
meaning of the word in this case differed fr«D 
that of the Socii Italici. There were two 
principal kinds of alliances with foreign nj^ 
tions ; 1. foedtu oe^uum, such as might be 
concluded either after a war in which nather 
party had gained a decisive victory, or with a 
nation with which' Rome had never been it 
war ; 2. afoedus iniquum^ when a forei^M- 
tion conquered by the Romans was obliged w 
form the alliance on any terms propose// 
the conquerors. In the latter case the foreign 
nation was to some extent subject to RotoBi 
and obliged to comply with anything tb?l 
Rome might demana. But all foreign socn, 
whether they had an equal or unequal m 



SPECULUM. 

ance, were obliged to send subsidies in troops 
when Rome demanded them ; these troops, 
however, did not, like those of the Itahan 
socii, serve in the line, but were employed as 
light armed soldiers, and were called militeM 
muxUiareSf aaxiliarii^ auxilid^ Of sometimes otur- 
ilia externa. Towards the end of the repub- 
lic all the Roman allies, whether they were 
nations or kings, sank down to the condition 
bf mere subjects or vassals of Rome, whose 
freedom and independence consisted in no* 
thing but a name. [Compare Fobobratab 

CiTITATBS.I 

SODALmUM. [Ambitos.] 

SOLA'RIUM. [HoROLOGiUM.] 

SOLDIERS. [ExBRCiTus.] 

SOXEA was the simplest kind of sandal 
[Sandalium], consisting of a sole with little 
more to fasten it to the foot than a strap 
across the instep. 

SO'LIDUS. [AuBUM.] 

SOLlTAURI'LlA. rSACRTFiciDM, p. 277 ; 
LusTRATio, p. 206 ; and wood-cut on p. 296. 

SOPHRONISTAE. [Gymnasium.] 

SORTES, lots. It was a frequent prac- 
tice among the Italian nations to endeavour 
to ascertain a knowledge of future events by 
drawing lots {sortes) : in many of the ancient 
Italian temples the will of the gods was con- 
sulted in this way, as at Praeneste, Caere, &c. 

These sortes or lots were usually little 
tablets or counters, made of wood or other 
materials, and were commonly thrown into a 
sitella or urn filled with water, as is explain- 
ed under Situla. The lots were sometimes 
thrown like dice. The name of sortes was 
in fact given to anything used to determine 
chances, and was also applied to any verbal 
response of an oracle. Various things were 
wntten upon the lots according to circum- 
stances, as for instance, the names of the 
persons using them, dec. : it seems to have 
been a favourite practice in later times to 
write the verses of illustrious poets upon lit- 
tle tablets, and to draw them out of the urn 
like other lots, the verses which a person 
thus obtained being supposed to be applica- 
ble to him. 

SPEAR. [Hasta.1 

SPECULA'RIA. [DoMUs, p. 127.1 

SPECULA'TORES, or EXPLORATO'- 
RES, were scouts or spies sent before an 
army, to reconnoitre the ground and observe 
the movements of the enemy. 

Under the emperors there was a body of 
troops called Speculatores, who formed part 
of the praetorian cohorts, and had the espe- 
cial care of the emperor's person. 

SPE'CULUM (/cdroirrpov, ^foirrpov, ivo- 
vrpov), a mirror, a looking-glass. 



SPIRA. m» 

The looking-glasses of the ancients wera 
usually made of metal, at first of a c<Mnposi- 
tion of tin and copper, bat afterwards mora 
frequently of silver. 

The ancients seem to have had glass mir^ 
rors also like ours, consisting of a grass plate 
covered at the back with a thin leaf of metaL 
They were manufactured as early as the time 
of Pliny at the celebrated glass-houses at Si> 
don, but they must hava bMn inferior to those 
of metal, since they never came into general 
use, and are never mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters among costly pieces of furniture, where- 
as metal mirrors frequently are. 

Looking-glasses were generally small, and 
such as could be carried in the hand. Instead 
of their being fixed so as to be hung against 
the wall or to stand upon the table or floor, 
they were generally held by female slaves 
before their mistresses when dressing. The 
general form of looking-^lassee ia sbown in 
the following wood-cut. 




Spaeolum, Mirror. 

SPI'CULUM. [Hasta.] 

SPINDLE. [Fusus.] 

SPIRA (airelpa), the base of a column. In 
the Tuscan and the Roman Doric the base 
consisted of a single tonuy sometimes sur- 
mounted by an astragal. In the Ionic and 
Attic it commonly consisted of two tori^ di- 
vided by a tcotiat and in the Corinthian of two 
tori divided by two tcotiae. The upper torua 
was often fluted^ and' surmounted by an astra- 
gal, as in the left-hand figure of the following 
wood -cut, which shows the form of the base 
in the Ionic or Attic temple of Panops on the 
Ilissus. The right-hand figure in the same 
wood-cut shows the corresponding part in the 



IQB BPULU. 

traapl* of HiiMtTa Folia* at Athou*. Id this 

tba nppar tanu b urougbt with a plaUed or- 



BTADIl'U. 
tmj itilptHl in ■ Geld of bauls ban tte 
Leader oliae foe. Ptutargh eipreulj aaola 
tbit Roman biatory up to bii own lime ■{- 

.— J.J !.... .L ipleiof Ibo tjudiatpam. 

bsTB been if on bT tttn- 



iafr« 



king 



l^PO'LIA. Fourword* are 

SOTod to deoots boMT taken in war, crania, 
staHai, finniu. 5p«<ia. Of thSM, Praeda 

tiM4 nonld aeBia slrictly Id ugni^ tbat por- 
tion of tbeipoil nhich (ell lo ibe aliars of the 
commander'in chief, ibe procaeda of which 
were freqiWDdy applied lo Ibe erection of 
MKae public building, fnaniu in^icBlee any 
thins (tripped (roa (be penon of a (oe, while 
SptSa, pn^rly ipeakiug, ought to be con- 
filled to aimonc and ■eapODi, eltbough botb 
woida are applied tooeely to iropbiei, incb 
ai cbariota,aUndBrds, beaks of ships, and the 
like, which might be preaerred and displayed. 
Spoils coUected on the baltlo-field after an 
engagement, or found in a captured town, 
were employed to decorate the lemplee of Ibe 
gods, triampha] arches, purttcoee, and other 

boar of eilreme Deed Bsrred to arm the peo- 
ple ; but those Which were gained by indiviil- ! 
<tal proweaa were considered the undoubted 
profirty of the aucceaaful combatant, and 
were exhibited in the most conspicuous part 
of his dwelling, being hung up in Che atrium, 
suspended from the door-poets, or atrsnged 
ia the lestibalum, wiib appropriate inscrip- 
tiotis. They were regarded as peculiarly bh< 
cisd, K> that eien if the bouae was sold the 
Dew poaseSBOr wia not pennitted to remove 
tbem. But while ou (he one band it waa 
tlnlawfnl to remove apoils, so it waa forbidden 
tonptauor npsn-tbem when (bey had (alien 
down 01 beCooiB decayed thnUEh age ; the 
object of Ihi* regulation being doabilsas to 
guard against the frauds of false pretenders. 
Of all spoil* Ibe most important were the 
— ■ - — - , ijnn applied to those only 



seciHid by Aulus Cornelius (josaua from Idr 
Talumnms, king of the Vetente^ the third 
by M. Claudius MarcsUui from Viridonianu, 
luug of the Gaeaatae, In alt these cases, in 
accordsnce with the ongioal inatitutioa. Ibe 
spoil* Here dedicstoi to Jupiter Feretrioa. 
SPONSA, SPONSUS, SPONSA'UA, 

[M»T..MONJD»,p.213.] 

SFO'RTVLA, InlbedaysofBomaifiic- 
dom, clients were in the habit of leslilyini 
respect for their patron by Ibroikgiiig his aln- 
sm at an early hour, aiid escorting him to 

As an acknowledgment of thcas coutieiia, 
same of the number were usually invited lo 
partake of the evening mesL Alter die ei- 
linclioo of liberty, the presence ofeuch gneili, 
who had now losi all political imponanu, 
was soon regarded as an irksomn restiaioi, 
while at the same lime many of the nobl( 
and wealthy were unwilling lo aacrifice the 
pozmpaua display of a numerous body of re- 
tainer*. Hence the practice was inltoiluced 
under the empire of bestowing on each clienl, 
when he presented bimaelf for bie momint 
visit, a certain portion, of lond a* a anbuitnu 
and conipetuatjon for the occaaional inviit- 
lion to a Mgulat supper (coma rtcia), and (hit 
dole, being carried olT m ■ little basket prfr 
Tided for the purpose, received the name of 
•fmriuia. For the sake ' 






. livalent in m* 
lished by general unje 






whi^b (be 



u-chiefol 



-- --/ anpcnedc 
the aponnla given in kind, for we find ia Jo- 
venal a Uvtly description of a great man^ 
vestibule crowded with depeitdente, each at- 
tended by a alave bearing a portable kitcbcn 
to receive the viands and keep them hot while 
Ibey were earned home. Under tbe SEnpIre 
great numbeta of the lower orders dented 
their whole sustenance, and the funds (a 
ordinary eipenditure, eicluaively from Ikil 
■ource, white even the highborn did notscn- 
ple 10 increase Ibeir tncomea bj taking ad- 
laniage of the ostentaliona profusion M llu 

8TA-D1UM {i oTiJioi and to oniJiovX' 
Greek meaauie of length, and the chief ma 
uaed for itmersry distances. It was equal lo 
600 Greek or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 Ba- 
man pacea ; and the Roman mile contaiaei} 9 
stadia. Hence (he atadium contained BW . 



Olympic gladikim, wi called becsuie 
s the eiacl lenglh of the sladium or to 
■e conrw U Olympia, measured betwe 
: pillars at the two cilremities 0/ tbs coitr 
LS firat uaeof the Dieaaure seems tobo CI 
nDi]rBi»a-j> with the foimuiua uf the « 
Olympia when Ibe Olympic gun 






oy Iphi ,. .. ._ . 
doubled roimed the Siavhts, 
u 4 (tailia, and the i6Xizo{ '" 



STATEK. 3DI 

. ' differently slated at e, T, 8, 12, SO, and 34 
r iladia. 

A ilay's journey by Uad wu iKkoDed at 
300 DC ISO Iladia, or for bq army 160 BUdia. 

Tbe stadium at Olyuipiawai ueed not only 
lot the foot-race, but also fur the otbei con- 
tests which were added to the games from 
time to time [OLtiiPn], eicept the borse- 
races, foi wbich a pTace'wai set ipart, of a 
similar form with ihs stadium, but larger : 
this was called the Hippodrome {Irrnddpofioc). 
The name stadium «a« also given to all other 
places throughout Greece, wherever games 
were celebraled. 
The Blodium was an oblong ares lerTninated 
itraight line, at the other by 





haimg the breadth of the Bla 




base. Round this area were 


ranges of sc 






the Roman comtuest of Greece 


Sfl''form*of 


be stadiQm was often modified 



... tbesmphilh . ..,.,..._ „ 

both its ends semicircular, and by surrounding 
it with seats supported by vaulted masonry, 
as in the Roman amphitheatre. The Ephs- 
sian stadium still has such seats round a por- . 

given in the pjiecsding wood-cut, copied bom 

A is the bonndary wall at tha iphesis, TT feet 
deep i B C the sides, and D the semicircular 
end, of the same depth as A; FFthe area; 
' ^piecBBofmasonry Jutting out into the area ^ 
I the entrsncBB ; from a to F is the length of 

STANDARDS, MIUTARY. [Siom 

llL.ti.liJ 

STATER (ifrnnjp), which means simply 

uandatd (in this case both of weight and 

.nore particularly of money), was the name 

of the principal gold coin of Greece, which 

also called Clvyn^i (j^flUCToif). The sla- 

B said to have been first coined in Lydia 
by Croesus, and probably did not differ ma- 
""~""~ '"" n the slater which was ailerwanls 






The Macedonian stater. 

oat in use after the time ot f tulip ana his 

n Alexander tha Oreal, was of the value of 

lOut If. 3(. ed. 

In calculating the value of the staler in our 

oney the ratio of gold to silver must not be 

erlooked. Thus the stater of Alexander, 

hich we have valued, accotding to the pte- 

nt worth of gold, al li. 3i. 6d., passed tor 

reniy drachmae, which, accordmg to the 



309 STtPENDURlI. 

imlei labia of lilTer in uieisDl 



The'Slalorei 8*em lu h»»e derived Iheir name 
from (linding by Ihe aide of the magiilrste, 

Commsnde i they appeir lo ha»« been chiefly 
employed in carrying leiteiB and mmmges. 

STILUS or STYLUS ia in all probabilily 
the tame wonl with the Greek oriJAoc, uid 
conreye the general idea of an object taper- 
ing liie ui uchilectural column. It aigni- 

1.' A 

cil iD I ,„ 

waied tablet!. At one end it waa eharpeoed 
to a point Ibi acratching the characteia upon 
the wu, while the other end. being flat and 
Qitculai, eerved to render the surface of the 
tableta smooth again, and ao to obliterate 
what bad been wntlen. Tbua, vcrin-i itihan 



STOLA. ^ 
tween the two tenna waa not alwaya (*aoni| 
The wQ(d atipendiariue ia also applied to a pa* 
aon who receivea a fixed aalBry or pa;, u i 
tlipendiariiH mitgt. 

STIPE-NDIUM,apenaioD or pa^. froni * ■ 
— "' ' pmdo, because before ailvei wm 
Rome the copper money m nae^iv 
jght and not by tale. Accordingtt 
.._.; — if piingpaTto IheRoma 
. .jlroduced till b. c. 40a,(a 
if the taking nf Tarracini n 
irobable, however, ihattheyra- 






paid by w „ , 

Livy. the practice of guirg pay to 

aoldiers was not introduced till 



means u mat. and hence is wmct. The aty- 
luA waa alao termed graphium, and the case 
in which it was kept grafhiaivm. 
2. A sharp stake or spike placed in oitfalla 



bee of the RomL. r 

nated, as being subject to the payment of a 
Aied money-tribute, siipnufiHn. in cantradis- 
tinction to the vectigalee, who paid a certain 
portion aa a tenth or -■'^ -'■'■ 



of their lands, theii 



lallie, 01 



tieth of theprodnce 
The 



wards appiDpriated to the purpose i 
ing the Roman aoldiers with pay. 



not paid regularly, its finit institotioii 
ferred to this year. In b. c. 403 a 

pubttcua) aaaigned lo them by the state, for I 
had always been customary for the knighuof 

moD treasury, in the sbape ofan ailowaDceftr 
the purchase of a horse, and a yearly pennn 
of axn asses ibrita keep. [Aes Equistu. 
Aes Kordeabiuh.] In the time of the R- 
pnbtic the pay of a legionary soldier amoonte! 
to two oboU or 3) asses ; a centurion recdrai 
double, and an equea or horseman triple. Po- 
lybius states, that foot soldtera also receind 
in com every month an allowance (dnncuna! 
of ) of an Attic medimniis, or nboul 3 bi»b 
, els of wheat : the horsemen 7 inedimni of lai- 
ley and two of wheat. The infantry of til 
allies received the same allowaDce aa tba US' 
man: the horsemen 1) medlomi of wbealani 
6 of barley. Bnt there was Ihia diffeienci. 
that the allied forces received their sUowama 
Bsagratuily; the Roman soldiere. on theon. 
trary, bad deducted from their pay the mone; 
value of whatever they received, in com, u- 

GBsed by C, Gricchua. which provided thai 
sides their pay the soldiers Bhould lecein 



or to have fallen m . „„ ^„ -,_ 

doubled for the legionaries by Julius Caciai 
before the civil war. He also gave them com 
whenever he had the meaoa, without any re- 



X, 



in raised to 10 asses a day(thr 

still further lucreaBdi 
torlan coborta receirai 



on^tial sum). It < 
byDomitian. The| 

STOLA, a female dr^s 



aticlea or feet, isrl 
was fastened round the body by a girdle, lea>- 
ing above the breast bread folds. The tniM 
did not reach much below the knee, but tin 



STRATEGUS. 

essential distinction between the tunic and 
stola seems to tiave been, that the latter al- 
ways had an inttita or flounce sewed to the 
bottom and reaching to the instep. Over the 
stola the palla or pallium was womr [Pa lli- 
OM]t as we see in tne cut annexed. 



SUFFRAGIUM. 
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Stola, Female Dreis. , 

Th6 Stola was the characteristic dress of 
the Roman matrons, as the toga was of the 
Roman men. Hence the meretrices were not 
allowed to wear it, but only a dark-coloured 
toga ; and accordingly Horace speaks of the 
tnatnma in contradistinction to the togata. For 
the same reason,^omen who hadb^n divorc- 
ed from their husbande on account of adulterv, 
were not allowed to wear the stola, but only 
the toga. 

STOVES. rpoMUs, p. 127.] 
STRATE'GUS((Trpar»7y6f), general. This 
office and title seem to have been more es- 
pecially peculiar to the democratic states of 
ancient (ireece: we read of them, for instance, 
^ at Athens, Tarentum, Syracuse, ArgOs, and 
/ Thurii ; and when the tyrants of the Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor were deposed by Aris- 
tagoras, he established strategy in their room, 
to act as chief magistrates. 
; The strategi at Athens were instituted 

after the remodelling of the constitution by 
Clisthenes, to discharge the duties which had 
in former times been performed either by the 
king or the archon polemarchus. They were 
ten in number, one for each of the ten tribes, 
and chosen by the suffrag^es (xecpoTovin) of 
the people. Before entering on tneir duties, 
they were required to submit to a docimasia, 
or examination of their character ; and no one 
was eligible to the office unless he had legiti- 
mate children, and was possessed of landed 
property in Attica. They were, as their name 



denotes, entrusted with the command on mil- 
itary expeditions, with the superintendence 
of ail warlike preparations, and with the reg- 
ulation of all matters in any way connected 
with the war department of the state. They 
levied and enlisted the soldiers, either person- 
ally, or with the assistance of the taxiarchs. 
They were entrusted with the collection and 
management of the property taxes (e/r^po/) 
raised for the purpose of war ; and also pre- 
sided over (he courts of justice in which any 
disputes connected with this subject or the 
trierarchy were decided. They nominated 
from year to vear persons to serve as trie- 
rarchs. They had the power of convening ex- 
traordinary assemblies of the people in cases 
of emergency. But their most important trust 
was the command in war, and it depended 
upon circumstances to how many of the num- 
ber it was given. At Marathon all the ten 
wer^ present, and the chief command came to 
each of them in turn. The archon polemar- 
chus also was there associated with them, 
and according to the ancient custom, his vote 
in a council of war was equal to that of any 
of the generals. Usually, however, three only 
were sent out ; one of these {rpLrog aird^) 
was considered as the commander-in-chief, 
but his colleagues had an equal voice in a 
council of war. 

The military chiefs of the Aetolian and 
Achaean leagues were also called strattgi. 
The Achaean ttrategi had the power of con- 
vening a general assembly of the league on 
extraordinary occasions. 

Greek writers on Roman affairs give the 
name of ttrategi to the praetors. 

STRENA, a present given on a festive day, 
and for the sake of good omen. It was chiefly 
applied to a new year's gift, to a present made 
on the calends of January. In accordance 
with a senatusconsultum, new year's gifts had 
to be presented to Augustus in the capitol, 
even when he was absent. 

STRIGIL. [Balicbum, p. 49.] 

STRO'PHIUM {raivla, raivldiov, &ir6' 
Seafiog), n girdle or belt worn by women 
round the breast and over the inner tuhic or 
chemise. It appears to have been usually 
made of leather. 

STUPRUM. [Adultbrium.] 

SUBSIGNA'NI, privileged soldiers in the 
time of the empire, who fought under a stand- 
ard by tnemselv'es, and did not form part of 
the legion. They seem to have been the 
same as the vearillam. 

SUFFRA'GIA SEX. [Eqditbs, p. 137.] 

SUFFRA'GIUM, a vote. At Athens the 
voting in the popular assemblies and the 
courts of justice was either by show of hands 



dOi 



SUPPLICATIO. 



(xeipoTovia) or by ballot i^lm^). It it com* 
moDly supposed that at Rome the people 
were always polled in the comitia by word of 
mouth, till the passing of the leges tabellariae 
about the midule of the second century be* 
fore Christ, when the ballot by means of tab* 
ellae was introduced. [Tabblla.] It ap- 
pears, however, that the popular assemblies 
Toted by ballot, as well as by word of mouth, 
long before the passing of the leges tabella- 
riae, but that instead of using tabellae, they 
emuloyed stpnes or pebbles (the Greek ^l/ij^i)^ 
ana that each voter received two stones, one 
white and the other black, the former to be 
used in the approval aud the latter in the 
condemnation ot a measure. The voting by 
word of mouth seems to have been adopted 
in elections and trials, and the use of pebbles 
to have been confined to the enactment and 
repeal of laws. The word mffragium may 
pcNsaibly be allied with $uffrago^ and have sig- 
nified originally an ankle-bone or knuckle- 
bone. On the passing of the leges tabellariae 
the voting with stones or pebbles went out of 
use. For further particulars with respect to 
the voting in the comitia^ see Comitu ; Di- 

BIBITOBKS i SiTULA ; T^BELM ; LbOBS Ta- 
BBLLABIAB. 

Those who had the jwt n^ragii, or the 
right of voting; in the comitia, as well as the 
capacity of enjoying magistracies, were citi- 
zens Optimo jure, 

SUGGESTUS, means in general any ele- 
vated place made of materials heaped up 
(jni& and gero)f and is specially applied: 1. 
To the. stage or pulpit from which the orators 
addressed the people in the comitia. [Hoa^ 
TRA.] 2. To the elevation from which a gen- 
eral addressed the soldiers. 3. To the ele- 
vated seat from which the emperor beheld 
the public games, also called cubtculum. [Cu- 

BICULUM.] 

SUN-DIAL. rHoBOLOGiuMj 
SUOVETAURI'UA. [Sacbifwigm, p* 
277; Lu^tbatio, p. 206; and wood-cut on 
p. 296.1 
SU'PPARUM. [Navib. p. 224] 
SUPPER. [Oobna; Dbipi^on.] 
SUPPLICA'TiO, a solemn thanksgiving 
or supplication to the gods, decreed by. the 
senate, when all the temples wcire opened, 
and the statues of the gods frequently placed 
in public upon coaches QncZvinorta), to which 
the people offered up theur thanksgivings and 
prayers. [LBcriaTBBNiUM.] A auppUca/tio 
was decreed for two different reasons. 

1. As a thanksgiving, wten a great victory 
had been |^ined: it was usually^ecre^ as 
soon as ofhcial intelligence of the victory had 
been received by a ^ter from Uie general in 



SYCOPHANTES. 

conmiand. The number of days during whidi 
it was to last was proportion^ to the imp<xt- 
ance o[ the victory. Sometimes it was de- 
creed for only one dayi but more commonlj 
for three or nve days. A supplication of ten 
days was first decreed in honour of Pomp^ 
at the conclusion of the war with Mithradates, 
and one of fifteen days after the victory over 
the Belgae by Caesar, an, honour which hsd 
never been granted to any one before. Sub- 
sequently « supplicatio of tweat^r days was de- 
creed after his conquest of Yercingetorix. A 
supplicatio was usually regarded as a prelude 
to a triumph, but it was not always followed 
by one. This honour was conferred upon 
Cicdro on account of his suppression of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which had never beea 
decreed to any one before in a civil capadtj 
{togatus). 

2. A aupplicatiOf a solemn supplicaticm and 
humiliation, was also decreed in times of pub- 
lic danger and distress, and on account of 
prodigies, to avert the anger of the gods. 

SWORDS. [Gladius.] 

SYCOPHANTES (avKw^vrtfc)' At an 
early period in AHie hwtory a law was made 
prohibiting the exportation o( figs. Whether 
It was made in a time of dearth, or thconi^ 
the foolish policy of preserving ta the natives 
the most valuable of their productions, we 
cannot say. It wpears, however, that the 
law continued in force long after the cause of 
its enactment, or the general ^belief of its util- 
ity, had ceased to exist ; and Attic fig-grow- 
ers exported their fruit in spite of prohibiUoM 
and penalties. To inform against a man for 
so doing was considered harsh and vexatjoos; 
as all people are apt to think that obs^^ 
statutes may be mfringed with inanity. 
Hence the term owcoifKiVTeiv, which original- 
ly signified to lay an. u^famatwn. against an^ker 
for exporting figs, came to be appUed to all ill- 
natured, malicioua, groundless, and vexatious 
accusaticms. ^ 

Sycophantes in the time of Aristophanes 
and Demosthenes designated a person d* a 

Eeculiar class, not 'capable of being described 
y any single word in our language, but well 
understood and appreciated by an Athenian. 
He had not much m common with our syco- 
phant, but was a happy compound of the 
common barretor, informer^ P^^ogger, but^bod^ 
rotgusj liar, and slandfrer. The Athenian law 
permitted any citizen {top povXo/ievQv) to 
give iaibrmation against public offenders, and 
prosecute them i;i courts of justice. U wsc 
the policy of the. legislator to encourage the 
detection of crime», and a reward (soch s& 
half the penalty> was frequently given to the 
successful accuser. Such a power, with 
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Btich a temptation, was likely to be abused, 
(inless checked by the force of public opinion, 
or the vigilance of the judicial tribunals. 
Unfortunately, the character of the Athenian 
democracy and the tein[>er of the judges fur- 
nished additional incentives to the informer. 
£minent statesmen, orators, generals, magis- 
trates, and all persons of wealth and influ- 
ence were regarded with jealousy by the 
people. The more causes came into court, 
the more fees accrued to the judges, and 
flues and confiscations enriched the pubhc 
treasury. The prosecutor therefore in public 
causes, as well as the plaintiff in civil, was 
looked on with a more favourable eye than 
the defendant, and the chances of success 
made the employment a lucrative one. It 
was not always necessary to go to trial, or 
even to commence legal proceedings. The 
timid defendant was glad to compromise the 
cause, and the conscious delinquent to avert 
the threat of a prosecution, by paying a sum 
of money to his opponent. Thriving inform- 
ers founa it not very difficult to procure wit- 
nesses, and the profits were divided between 
them. 

SYMPO'SIUM {avfiirSffioVi comissatio^ con- 
vivtum), a drinking-party. The symposium 
must be distinguishcKl from the deiwum {del- 
^rvov), for though drinking almost always fol- 
lowed a dinner-party, yet the former was re- 
garded as entirely distinct from the latter, 
waa regulated by different customs, and fre- 
quently received the addition of many guests, 
who were not present at the dinner. I* or the 
Greeks did not usually drink at their dinner, 
and j^was not till the conclunon of the meal 
that wine was introduced. 

Symposia were very frequent at Athens, 
Their enjoyment was heightened by agree- 
able conversaticm, by the introduction of 
music and dancing, and by games and amuse- 
ments of various kinds : sometimes, too, phil- 
osophical subjects were discussed at them. 
The symposia of Plato and Xenophon give 
us a lively idea of such entertainments at 
Athens.' The name itself shows, that the 
enjoyment of drinking was the main object of 
the symposia: wine from the juice of the 
grape iolvoc dfiiri^dvoi) was the only drink 
partaken of oy the Greeks, with the exception 
of water. 

The wine was almost invariably mixed 
with water, and to drink it unmixed iuKparov) 
was considered a characteristic of barbarians. 
The mixture was made in a large vessel call- 
ed the Crater, from which it was conveyed 
into the drinking-cups. 

The guests at a symposium reclined on 
couches, and were crowned with garlands of 

Cc2 



flowers. A master of the revels (uffxw r^C 
ir6(T*.wC, crvfiirdaiapxogt or ftaaiAevg) was 
usually chosen to conduct the symposium, 
whose commands the whole company had to 
obey, and who regulated the whole order of 
the entertainment, proposed the amusements, 
&c The same practice prevailed among the 
Romansj and their symposiarch was called 
MagisteTf or JUx Convmi, or the Arbiter Bi- 
bendi. The choice was generally determined 
by the throwing of astragali or tall The 
proportion in wluch the wine and water were 
mixed was fixed by him, and idso bow much 
each of the company was to drink, for it was 
not usually left to the option of each of the 
company to drink as much or as little as he 
pleased. 

The cups were always carried round from 
right to left {km de^id), and the same order 
was observed in the conversation, and in every 
thing that took place in the entertainment. 
The company frequently drank to the health 
of one another, and each did it especially to 
the one to whom he handed th6 same cup. 

RespecUng <the games and amusements by 
which the symposia were enlivened, it is un- 
necessary to say much here, tA most of them 
are described in separate articles in this work. 
Enigmas or riddles {alvlyfiaTa^ot ypi^oi) were 
among the most usual and favourite modes of 
diversion. Each of the company proposed one 
in turn to his right-hand neighbour; if he 
solved it, he was rewarded with a crown, a 
garland, a cake, or something of a similar kind, 
and sometimes with a kiss ; if he failed, he 
had to drink a cup of unmixed wine, or of 
wine mixed with salt water, at one draught. 
The cottabus was also another favourite game 
at symposia, and was played at in various 
ways. [Cottabus.] 

Representations df syinposia are very com- 
mon on ancient vases. Two guests usually 
reclined oh each couch {KXivq)^ as is explain- 
ed on p. 112, but sometimes there ;were five 
persons on ope couch, as in the annexed cut. 

The guests are represented reclining with 
their left arms resting on striped pillows. 
Three of them are holding the small drinking- 
cup called ccdix by the Riomans {nvXt,^ by the 
Greeks), suspended by one of the handles to 
the fore-finger ; the fourth holds a phiala (^jm- 
Xt;), and the fifth a phiala in one hand and a 
drinking-horn or rhytork {fwrov) in the ether. 
In the middle, Comos is beating the tympa- 
num. 

A drinking-party among the Romans was 
sometimes called comrwium^ but the ^0x6. co- 
vdssaiio more nearly corresponds to the Greek 
symposium. [Comissatio.] The Romans, 
however, usually drank during their dinn^ 
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{totmt), which they frequentlr pTolonged dn- 1 connected nitfa driDkina: diflered bUb fM 
ring miny houn, in Ihe JBtec limes ofthe te- thoae oC the Greekt, and Iuto been iaiin- 
public aotl under (he empire'. Their CDitoou | tally ootieed above. 



SY^DICUS (rTOvdijtof) m odmente, ii fre- 
qnentlj need as eynonymoue with the word 

Xfgrma (avi^yopof)^ to denote any one who 
ada the cause of another, nhethec in a 

liarly applied to thoae oratorg who were leol 
by the BlBle to plead the cause of their couo- 
Irymen before a foreign tribunal. Aeschines, 
for example, was appointed to plead before 
the Amphiclyonic caitncil on the subject of 

haTing been made, not very creditable to hiB 

_-..j.,; — .1 , _. . — pagua tooh upon 

gnd appoint Hy- 



Bctedra 



Tberi 



tbsn sa advDcatea, though they probably de- 
rited Iheir name irom llie circumitance of 
their being appointed to protect [he inlereata 
of the ilste. Thsse were extraordinary func- 
tionaries, created from time to lime to exer- 
cise a iurisdictiuu in disputes concerning; con- 
fiscated property. 

SY'NTHESIS, ■ fitment frequently worn 
at dinner, and sometimes also on other occa- 
aions. As it was inconvenient to wear the 
toga at the table, on account of its many folds. 
it was cualomary to hsTe dresses eapecially 
appiopriated to this puipoae, called tciia tat- 

The synlheiis appears to have been a kind of 



say, aerau to be ejiAt 
above mentioned, and 

by all ■ ■■ - 



■o from ill baD;i 



laiation and enjoyoMrDL Has 
lan this respecting its form we eannnnr; 
was usually dysd with some colon, m 
'as not white, like the toga. 
SYRINX {aipiyVl. tte Pan'i ^"^ 
andean pipe, was the approprisle mai 
latrumentof theArt:adian and odier Gi^pm 
lepbeids, and was regarded by them a it 
n of Pan, their tutelary goi Wboi 
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^ral of seven hollow stems of cane or reed, 

I fitted together by means of wax, having been 

" previously cut to the proper lengths, and ad- 

' justed so as to form an octave ; but sometimes 

nine were admitted, giving an e<^ual number 

of notes. A syhnx ofeight reeds is represent- 

ed in p. 235. 

SYkMA {(Tvpua), which properly means 
that which is drawn or dragged (from avpu)t 
is applied to a dress with a train. It was 
more especially the name of the dress worn 
by the tragic actors, which had a train to it 
trailing upon the ground. Hence we find 
' stprma used metaphorically for tragedy itself. 

SYSSl'TIA {(TVffalTLa). The custom of 
taking the principal meal of the day in pub- 
lic prevailea extensively amongst the Greeks 
from very early ages, but more particularly in 
Crete and at Sparta. 

The Cretan name-for the syssitia was An- 
dreia {iivdpela)^ the singular of which is used 
to denote the building or public hall where 
they were given. This title afifords of itself 
8 sufficient indication that thev were confined 
to men and youths only. All the adult citi- 
zens partook of the public meals amongst the 
Cretans, and were divided into companies or 
" messes,'* called hetaeriae (iraLplai), or some- 
times andreia. The syssitia of the Cretans 
were distinguished by simplicity and tempe- 
rance. They always sat at their tables, even 
in later times, when the custom of reclining 
had been ^troduced at Sparta. 

In most of the Cretan cities, the expenses 
of the syssitia were defrayed out of thfe reve- 
nues of the public lahds, and the tribute paid 
by the perioeci, the money arising from which 
was applied partly to the service of the gods, 
and partlv to the maintenance of all the citi- 
zens, both male and female ; so that in this 
respect there might be no difference between 
the rich and the poor. 

The Spal-tan syssitia were in the main so 
similar to those of Crete, that one was said to 
be borrowed from the other. They differed 
from the Cretan in the following respects. 
The expenses of the tables at Sparta were 
not defrayed out of the public revenues, but 
every head of a family was obliged to contrib- 
ute a certain portion at his own cost and 
charge : those who were not able to do so 
were excluded from the public tables. The 
guests were divided into companies, generally 
of fifteen persons each, and all vacancies 
were filled up by ballot, in which unanimous 
consent was indispensable for election. No 
persons, not even the kings, were excused 
from attendance at the public tables, except 
for some satisfactory reason, as' when engaged 
in a sacrifice, or a chase, in which latter case 
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the individual was required to send a present to 
his table. Each person was supplied with a 
cup of mixed wine, which was filled again 
when required: but drinking to excess was 
prohibitea at Sparta as well as in Crete. The 
repast was of a plain and simple character, 
and the contribution of each member of a mess 
{^eidirrig) was settled bv law. The principal 
dish was the black broth (jiiXag l^ufiog)^ with 
pork. Moreover, the entertainment was en- 
livened by cheerful conversation, though on 
public matters. Singing also was frequently 
introduced. The arrangements were under 
the superintendence of the polemarchs. 



T. 



TABELLA, dtm. of TABULA, a billet or 
tablet, with which each citizen and judex vot- 
ed in the comitia and courts of justice. In 
the comitia, if the business was the passing 
of a law, each citizen was provided with two 
tabellae, one inscribed V. R. t. e. Uti Roeas, 
** I vote for the law," the other inscribed A. 
». e. AntiqitOy ** I am for the old law." if the 
business was the election of a magistrate, each 
citizen was supplied with onlv one tablet, on 
which the names of the candidates were writ- 
ten, or the initials of their names ; the voter 
then placed a mark ipunctum) against the one 
for whom he voted, whence puncta are spoken 
of in the sense of votes. For ft^rther particu- 
lars respecting the voting in the comitia, see 
DiRiBiTORBs and Situla. 

The judices were provided with three ta- 
bellae : one of which was marked with A. t. e. 
Aisolvoj " I acquit ;" the second with C. i. e. 
CondemnOf ** I condemn ;" and the third with 
N. L. i. e. Non Liquet, *• It is not clear to me.*" 
The first of these was called Tabelta absohUo- 
ria, and the second Tabella damnatoria, and 
hence Cicero calls the former litera salutarU, 
and the latter litera tristit. [Leges Tabella- 

SIAE.] 

The annexed cut is taken from a coin, in 
which a man is represented in the act of plac- 
ing a tabella, marked with the letter A (t. e. 
d>xolvo)j in the cista. 




Tabella, Voting-Tablet 



3M TABULAE. 

TABELLA'RIUS, ■ UUer-cMer. Aflba 
RomanB had no public post, Ihey were obliged 
to employ Bpeciil messBngers, who were call- 
ed Taitllarii, to conyey Ibeir letters {labcUac, 
lUtrat), when they had not ah opportunity oi 
senditiE them olbettrise. 

TABERNA'CULDM. [Tkmpldh.J 



TABLES. [M: 

TABLl-NUM. [DOKDS, p. 135.] 

TA'BULAE. This woicf piopery-n 

plsjike or boinls, wheuce it is applied ti 

eial objects, >s gsmiiiE-tablea, piclurea 

moie esoBciallv to tablets used for wr 

ic aiid laiieUat signify u 



«),w 



re thin pi. 



usUy of an oblong aha'pe, coiered 
'it Icfffl), The wai was wrilli 
IB of the stilus. These tsbuli 
iniBB made of ivory and euro 
[enenlly of the wood of a mo 
te, aa the beech, fir, ice. TL_ 
if the tablets conaiBted merely of 
it WM only ihf ' ■ ■■ ■ 



fastened loselher 



with Ml 



They 



t the back by u 



xvirea, which arkswered the purpose of hincei 
ao that they opened and shut hke onr bookH ; 
aad to )>reveiit the wax of one tablet tubbing 
against the wbi of the other, there was B 
raised margin around each, as is cleaily seeo 
in the wood-cut oa p. 3(K. There were aome. 
times two, three, four, live, or even more, 
tablets fastened together in the above men- 
tioned manner. Two such tablels were call- 
ed diplgcia {dlirrvxa^ which merely meana 
"twice-folded" (from HTvaau "to fold"), 
whence we have imnrriov, or with the r 
omitted, wKTior. The Latin word pugU- 
larri, which Is the name frequently given to 
tablets covered with wax, may perhaps be 
connected with the aame root, though it ia 
Daoally derived from pugiUut, because ihey 
were small enough to ba held in the band. 
Three tablets fastened together were called 
Iriptyeha ; in the same way we also read of 
peniaptychtt, and of pohpttfcha or woilliptiEea 
(cbtm). The pages of these tablets were fre- 

Siently called by the name of coai alone -, 
us we read of pnma ctra, aiitra «ra, " first 
page,^' ^' second page." hi tablets containing 
important legal documents, especially wills, 
the outer edges were pierced through with 
holes l/oramma), through which a triple thread 
(linum) was passed, and upon which a seal 
was then placed. This was intended to gnard 
against forgery, and if it wai not done, mcfa 

Waien tablets were used among the Ro- 
mans [or almoal everir species of writing, 
irhers peix length was not taquiced. Thus 



lattera wen fr«fuentlr written upon Ihem, 
which wen secured by being fastened to- 
gether with packthread and sealed with wai. 
Legal documents, and especially wills, were 
almost always writtab on waien tablets. 
Such tablets were alssued for accounts, in 
which a penMm entered what he received and 
expended {udmise or oodcc acctpti et upensi), 
whence HBime laiulat mean an abolitHio of 



The tablets u 



bolly o. 






uiae. as well as tabellae 
TABULA -RIUM, a ph 
^orda {tabulae pubticat) 



TAGUS (,ray6sy, a leader or general, waa 
ore especially the name of the military lead- 
; of the Thessalians. He is Bomelimes call- 
ed iing (flaaiiiii). 



We d 



It knov 



.tent o 



which the Tagua poBscBaeU conoiituiionally, 
nor the time for which be held the office ; 
probably neiiher was precisely fixed, and de- 
pended on the circumslancea of the times aod 
the character of the individual. 

TALA'RIA, amall wioga fixed to the an- 
kles of Mercury, and reckoned among his 
many works of ancient a^ 



they 






a part of hia dress, agreeably to the de- 
iplion of (he poets; and this la cominoitly 



done by reprCBentiiiK him nLtli sandnlB, which i 
have wings fBatenea 10 lliem on each side oyer 
tbv itnliles. But Ihen^ ie a most beBuL^ful ' 
bronie BlKlne of this diTinily in the musenm 
Bt Nnples, in which the arlist, inilead oT the 
■ole M I uiidal, has made the strapa unite 
in s icnetie under Che middle of the loot, evi- 
denllj intending, bj this elegant 
repreaent the measenger of the gm 
through apace withoot touching 1 
A representation ia seen in the preceding 

TALA-S3I0. [M.T11B0NIHB, p. ail.] 
TALENTUM (tuAoititv) meantoriginslly 
d balance [LibeaI, then the substance weigh- 
ed, and iBBtlyandcomi^ontf, a certain weight, 
Ihc IoUtU. The Greek ayatem of money, la 
nell Bt the Roman [Aa], was founded on a 
reference to weight. A certain weight of-" 
Ter among the Bi ' 



which « 



wlf^ 



IB of copper a^ 
illy and gen 



oney.aa well as of weight. 

The Greet eysleni of weighta ci 



foor principal denon: 

diSerent in different timea'uid places, and 
ice for dinerent sub- 






rothei 



othrr. These were the tale. _ 

which was the largest, then the mina O'ba) 
the drachma (dpazfiH)- ""d the obolua (63o 
Arifl. Thei» relative values are eihibited ii 
the following lirtile : — 
Obol 






; arid Aeginetan were the t 



neym 



r 3d., , 



1 the 



talent 2*31. I5.. The Aeginetan 
St. Itf. Id., and the talent 343J. I5t. The 
Eiibaic talent was of nearly the Bame weight 
as the Attic. 

A much smaDer talent was in ase for gold. 
It was equal to six Attic drachmae, or about 
joz.and Tl grs. It was called tbe;old lalm, 
Of the Siciliai talml, from its being much 
used by the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. Thia 
id the talent always meant when the .word 
occurs in Homer. Thisamall Ulent eiplaina i 



with this. But the use of the word by the 
Komans ia altogeiber very ineiact. 

Where talents ate mentioned in the claa- 
aical writers without any specilicBtion of (he 
standard, we must generally uadeistand the 

TALUS([i«T0avaXo(').ahuck1«-bane. The 
huckle-bones of sheep and goals were used 
to plav with from the earliest times, princi- 
pally by women and children, occasionally 

To play at thia game was aomelimes called 
JTrvruXifliftiip, because five boors or oihBr 
object! of a similar kind were employed ; 
and this nnmber ia retained amraig ourselves. 

The following cut, taken from an ancient 
—intiiig. represents t —'■'■ "■ — • — 



thrn' 



uglit three o 



Iheai 



□ on the back o/ bet 



When the sides of the bone were marked 
with diSerent values, the game became one 
' ' '■ ; TKietBi.] The two 



of chance. [Alki ; T 
ends were left blank, b( 



and Latin names of the numbera were as fol- 
low :-l, Mm/iif. ik, Kvuv. Xlac i ton. Olvi) : 
Unia, VtUhiriui, camt: 3. TpiiK, Trmio; 4. 
Tetoot, Quaitrvia ; 6. 'Efd[, ipn^, KijiOf ; 
SnUc. 
Two persons played together at this game, 

the air, oi emptied out of a dice-boi. and oh- 
serving the numbera on the uppermost aides. 
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The numbers on the four tides of the focur 
bones admitted of thirty-five different combinm- 
tions. The lowest throw of all was four aces 
lvoUoriQ9 qtuuuor). But the Talue of a throw 
was not in all cases the sum of the four num- 
bers turned up. The ^ghest in value was 
'that called Venus ^ or jachu Venereus, in which 
the numbers cast up were all d^erent, ^le 
sum of them being only fourteen. It was by 
obtaining this throw thiat the king of the feast 
was appointed among the Romans [Stmposi- 
um], and hence it was also called Basilicut. 
Certain other throws were called by particu- 
lar names, taken from gods, illustrious men 
and women, and heroes. Thus the throw, 
consisting of two aces and two trays, making 
eight, wmch number, like the jactus Vene- 
reus^ could be obtained only once, was de- 
nommated Stesichonu. 

TA'MIAE {TO/nlaOf the treasurers of the 
temples and the revenue at Athens. The 
wealthiest of all the temples at Athens was 
that of Minerva in the Acropolis, the treasures 
of which were under the guardianship of ten 
tomtae, who were chosen annually by lot from 
the class of pentacosiomedirani, and after- 
wards, when the distinction of classes had 
ceased to exist, from among the wealthiest 
of Athenian citizens. The treasurers of the 
other gods were chosen in like manner ; but 
they, about the 90th Olympiad, were all united 
into one board, while those of Minerva remain- 
ed distinct. ^ Their treasury, however, was 
transferred to the same place as that of Mi- 
nerva, viz., to the opisthodomus of the Parthe- 
non, where were kept not only" all the trea- 
sures belonging to the temples, but also the 
sta^ treasure {data xpV/^^'^<^y ^ contra-dis- 
tinguished from lefidjj under the care of the 
treasurers of Minerva. All the funds of the 
state were considered as being in a manner 
consecrated to Minerva, while on the other 
hand the people reserved to themselves the 
right of making use of the sacred moneys, as 
well as the other property of the temples, if 
the safety of the state should require it. Pay- 
ments made to the temples were received by 
the treasurers in the presence of some mem- 
bers of the senate, just as public moneys were 
by the Apodectae: and then the treasurers 
becjame responsible for their safe custody. 

The treasurer of the i-evenue {ra/iiac or 
iirLfieyirjTTlc r^f KOLvrjg 7rpoc6(5ovJ, was a more 
important personage than those last mention- 
ed. He was not a mere keeper of moneys, 
like them, nor a mere receiver, like the apo- 
dectae ; but a general paymaster, who re- 
ceived through the apodectae all money which 
was to be disbursed fur the purposes of the 
administration except the property-taxes, 



which were paid into the war-oiEce, md tk 
tribute from the allies, which was paid totk 
hellenotamiae [Hbllknotaiiiab], and tki 
distributed it in such manner as he was » ^ 
quired to do by the law : the surplus (if uvf) 
he paid into the war-office or ^e theoric fan 
As this person knew all the channels in wbid 
the public money had to flove, and exercaed 
a general superintendence over the expendi- 
ture, he was competent to give advice to tk 
people upon financial measures, with a rvet 
to improve the revenue, introduce econcMin. 
and prevent abuses : he is sometimes calied 
TOfdasmg diocK^aeoc* or 6 kiri r^ Aiou^ 
aeu^i aha may be regarded as a sort of mims- 
ter of finance. He was elected by vote (j^ei- 

eoTovia)i and held his office for four yean, 
ut was capable of being reelected. A law, 
however, was passed during the administn- 
tiun of Lycurgus^ the orator, prohibitiDg re- 
election ; so that Lycurgus, who is r^wrted 
to have continued in office for twelve yeaa 
muat have held it ibr the last eight years xor 
der fictitious names. The power of this oi- 
cer was by no means free from control ; iD» 
much as any individual was at Uberty to pfo- 
pose financial measures, or institute cnoi- 
na) proceedings for malversation or wa^a 
the public funds : and there was an uvTtypa^ 
i^evg rfjg dioiKr^ffeug appointed to check tbe 
accounts of his superior. Anciently theit 
were persons called Poristae (Tropwrroi), who 
appear to have assisted the tamiae in seme 
part of their duties. - 

The money disbursed hy the treasurer of 
the revenue was sometimes paid directly lo 
the various persons in the employ of the gov- 
emment, sometimes through subordinate pay 
offices. Many public functionaries had tbeir 
own paymasters,'^ho were dependent on tbe 
treasurer of the revenue, receiving their fiiods 
from him, and then distributing them' in their 
respective departments. Such were the rpi- 

?p(yiroLoit reixoT^ocoi, ddonoioi, ra^pomtoi, 
TrefMeXyral veupluv, who received through 
their owh-tamiae such sums as they reqaiin 
from time to time for the prosecuticm of th^ 
works. The payment of the judicial ftei 
was made by the Colacretae (KuTiaKperai). 
which, and the providing for the meals in the 
Prytaneum, were the only duties that n- 
roained to them after the establishment of 
the apodectae by Clesthenes. The tamiae 
of the sacred vessels (r^f Hopd^lov and Tijf 
^a?,afiivlac) acted not only as treasnren, 
but as trierarchs, the expenses (amountin; 
for the two ships toc^ether to about sixteen 
talents) being provided by the state. They 
were elected by vote. Other trierarchs bad 
their own private tamiae. 



TEICHOPOII. 

Tbewirfund st AlhetM (independently of 
the tribute) was provided from two seurcea, 
first, the properly-lai {tifja/iii), and second- 
Ij, the surplus of the yesrly revenue, which 
remained after defraying the eipenses of the 
civil BdminiBtrstion. Of the ten stralegi, 
who were annually elected to preside over 
the war department, one was called orpariiT-dc 
i M Twf iiaiit^aeuc, lo whom the manage- 
ment of the war fund was entruated. He had 
under him a treasurer, called the Ta/iliic ruv 
BTpanuriicuv, who gave out the pay of the 
troops, and defiajied all other expenses in- 



r of the revenue ii 
of^Euclides. special managara were c 



[T. 



ic*.] 



Laailj, we have lo noticB the treasurers of 
the derai (ASjJtiv TO/ilai), and those of the 
tribfls {AxiWv taiilai), who had the eare of 
the funds belonging lo their respective com- 
louniljes, and petformsd duties analogous to 
those of the state treasurers. The demi, as 
well as the Iribea, had (heir common lands, 
which were usually lei lo farm. The rents 
of these formed the principal part of their 

TAXES, Athenian [Tw-osl, Roman [Vkc- 

TIOALU , TRIBLTTnH]. 

TAXlARCHICroffapxoO, military officers 
at Athens, neit in rank to the Blralegt They 
«prx >«n in number, like the slralegi, one for 

war"tch "commai^ed'' thifntan- 



rw/o). Ii 
try ofhisowi 



with their advice 
ace they assisted 
enlialine soldiers, 
tsisled the ttrntegi 



anding laxta (riifetr), which 



importt 
Greeks 

,moog 



1 would of course vary according lo the 
;anco of Ihe war. Among the other 
the name of a much 
B. The (hJHi* (W^of) 



the 



subdivi. 



nof 



the loiii, and the lochagi {TjixayoO were pro- 
bobly appointed by the taiiarchs. 

TEltSHOPOIl (Tei;(07rotoi). magislrales 
at Athens, whose businees it was lo build 
and keep in repair the public walls. They 



appear to have been elected by vote (reipo- 
Tovia), one from each tribe, and probably for 
a vear. Funds were put a: their disposal, for 
which they had theit treasurer {Ta/iiaO de- 

They were liable to render an account (ri^ 
VII) of their management of these funds, and 
also of Ibeir general conduct, like other mag- 
istrates. This DfEce has been invested wilh 
peculiar interest in modem limes, on account 
of its having been held by UernostbeODs, and 
Its having given occasion lo the famous pros- 
ecution of Clesiphon, who proposed Ihat De- 

crown before he bad rendered his account 
according lo law. 

TELA(i(;r.i(),a1oom. Allhoogh weaving 
was among the Gteeks and Romans a dis- 
tinct trade, carried on by a separate class of 
persona (i^vroi, lalwa and texlricti, Imlt- 

lishmenl, especially in the country, conlsined 
a loom, together with the whole apparatus 
necessary for Ibe working of wool {lanifirtum, 
Ta%aoia,TaXaaifwpyia). [C*LATHnB,] These 

on under the prolection of Athena or Minerva, 
specially denommated fii-gan* ('Epjai.17). 
When tie farm or the palace was suMciently 
large to admit of it, a portion of it called the 
hwion (loTuu) or lurrminji, was devnled lo 
this purpose. The work was there principal- 
ly carried on by female slaves (quaiiUariat), 
under the superinlendence of the mistress of 
lh0 house. 

Every thing woven consists of two essen-. 
lial parts, the warp and the woof, called in 

mo ; in Greek ar^fiav and upOKi- The wtrp 

count of its erect poBlnre in the '.wm. The 
oortesponding Greek term arfnujv, and like- 
wiee Icrbi have evidently ihe same deriva- 
tion. For the same reason, the very first op- 

(ioTov er^aaijeai) ; and the yveb or doth, be- 



TELA. 

r "descended" from 
is pendtnt or penduta 



beam, or juewn. These paiticularg are all 
clearif exhibited in the picture 0/ Circa*!! 
. loom given in the foregoing cut. 

We obaerTe in the preceding wood-cut, 
about the middle of the apparatui, a ttans- 
verae rod passinB through the ufarp, A 
etrai|ht cane was welt adapted to be ao uaed, 
uid Its application ia clearly eiptesaed bj> 
Ovid in theworda itamen sKmal anmdo. '~ 
plain weaving it was inserted between I 
threads of the warp so as to divide them ii 
two portions, the threads on one side of the 
rod alternating with those on the other aid 
throughout the whole breadth of the warp. 

One of the most ancient forms of the loot 
with which we ate acquainted, and which 
probably diHered little from the one used by , 
the Greeks and Romana, ii tepresenled ii ' 



of the apatha, which ia drawn at Ihe aide tf 
the loom. 

Whilst (he iromparatively coarse, Btrong, 
and much-twisted thread designed for the 
waro was thus arranged in parallel lines, ihe 
lined upon the spindle [Fna 



ning a spoal, bobbin, or pen (KJ/vriJ. This 
1 either conveyed through the watf —'■'- 






. Jttle (radiM). This was 

lade of box brought from the shores of the 
' ' e, and was pointed at its eitremitiea, 
siij force its way through the 
ia effected by the shuttle ia 
iiiujaiiuB of the woof across the wscp. 
ep every thtead of the woOf in its proper 
it is necessary that the thresda i^f the 
should be decUBssted. This was done 
leashes, called in Latin lida, in Greek 



lat it might 
'Brp. Alltt 






1 loop, through 
. was passed, the 
itened to a straight tod call- 
in Greek soviij'. The ware, 
>d by the atundo, as already 



o the se 



wooden 



, We obeerve underneath the jngUm a tolle 
which ia turned by a handle, and on whie 
the web is wound as the work advance 
The threads of the warp, besides being sepj 
rated by a tranaveise tod or plank, are div 
ded into thirty or forty parcel*, to each t 



IS necessary 10 decusaate ^e 
warp, even in the plainest and aimpleal weav- 
ing. The number of aets was increased ac- 
cordrnglothecompleiity of the pattern, which 
"ffas called tilix or trilLi, Ai^iro^, TpifttTo^, or 
.ToAv/iirDcaccordingaathenuinberwas (wo, 

The process of annexing the leashes to Iha 
warp was called ardiri utam, also lida tclactd- 
-■ — -t adaretcrc. It occupied two women at 
:ne time, one of whom took in regular 
.sion each separate thread of the warp, 
and handed it -"-"' ■" *^- "■».— - "i..^ -.» — .- 

n proper order. 

iing the warp to have been thua ad- 
dtbepenor the shuttle to have been 
itougb it, it was then decuasated by 
drawing forwards the proper rod, bo aa to 
carry one set of the threads of the warp across 
'' — est, ttfte'i which the woof was shot back 
1, and by the continual repetition of this 
. ?S8 the warp and woof were interlaced. 
In the second cut we observe two slaves, 
re occasionally used to fix the rods in 






oofhad heei 






TELONES. 

<li6 first wood'-cat, but mora ooaunonly up- 
wards, as in the second. Two ^tiflferent m- 
struments weie used in this part of the process. 
The simplest, and probably the most ancient, 
was in the form of a large wooden sword (tpa- 
tha^ (nrdedpy. This instrumeat is represented 
in the second cut 

The spatha was, however, in a great de- 
gree suoerseded by the comb (p#efeiu xeptUch 
the teetn of which were inserted between the 
threads of thfe warp, and thus made by a forci- 
ble impulse to drive the threads of the woof 
close together. 

The lyre, the favourite musical instrument 
of the Greeks, was only known to the Romans 
as a foreign invention. Hence they appear to 
have described its parts by a comparison with 
the loom, with which they were familiar. The 
terms jugum. and lamina were transferred by 
an obvious resemblance from the latter to the 
former object; and, although they adopted into 
their own language the Greek word pleetntmy 
they used the Latin pectat to denote the same 
thing; not because the instrument used ki 
striking the lyre was at all like a comb in shape 
and appearance, but because it was held in the 
riffht hand, and inserted between the stamina 
of the lyre, as the comb was between the 
atamina of the loom. 

TELONES (TeX6vi]g)y a farmer x)f the 
public taxes at Athens. The taxes were let 
by auction to the highest bidder. Companies 
often too^ them in the name of one person, 
who was called apxoviJC or re^MvapxtJC* *ud 
was their representative to the state. Sure- 
ties were reouired of the farmer for the pav- 
- ment of his dues. The office was frequently 
undertaken by resident aliens, citizens not 
liking it, on account of the vexatious proceed- 
ings to which it oftep led. The farmer was 
armed with considerable powers : he carried 
with him his books, searched for contraband 
or uncustomed goods, watched the harbour, 
markets, and other places, to prevent smug- 
gling, or unlawful and clandestine sales; 
brought a phasis {^dffig) or other legal process 
against those whom be suspected of defraud- 
ing the revenue ; or even seized their persons 
on some occasions, and took them before the 
ma^strate. I'o enable him to perform these 
duties, he was exempted from military ser- 
vice. Collectors (iKAoyeZc) were sometimes 
employed by the rarmers ; but frequently the 
farmer and the collector were the same per- 
son. 

The taxes were let by the commissioners 
(TruTL^roi), acting under the authority of the 
senate. The payments were made by the 
farmer on statea prytaneias in the senate- 
bouse. There was usually one payment made 

Dd 



TELOS. 



an 



in »dvaiicey wpoKaraffoX^, and one or mora 
afterwards, called frpocKardfiX^^ta. Upon 
any default oi payment, the farmer became 
«<tfM», if a citizen, and he was liable to be im- 
prisoned at the diiscretion of the court, upon 
an information laid against him. If the oebt 
was not paid by the expiration of the ninth 
prytaneia, it was doubled ; and if not then 
paid, his property becasie forfeited to the state, 
and proceedings to confiscation might be taken 
forthwith. Upon this subject, see the speech 
of Demosthenes against Timocrates. 

TE'LOS (Tikoc)y a tax. The taxes im- 
posed by the Athenians, and collected at home, 
were either ordinary or extraordmary. The 
former constituted a regular or permanent 
source of income ; the latter were only raised 
in time of war or other emergency. The or- 
dinary taxes were laid mostly upon property^ 
and upon citizens mdirectlVy in the shape of 
toll or customs; though the resident aliens 
paid a poll-tax (called fierouuov), for the liberty 
of residing at Athens under protection of the 
state. There was a duty of two per cent 
iirevrtfKoaTif)t levied upon all exports and im- 
ports. An excise was paid on all sales in the 
market (called hrovla), though we know not 
what the amount was. Slave owners paid a 
duty of three obols for every slave they kept : 
and slaves who had been emancipated paid 
the same. This was a very productive tax be- 
fore the fortification of Decelea by the Liace- 
daemonians. The justice fees {Kpvraveia, 
wapd(naaic, ^•) w®*^ a lucrative tax in time 
of peace. 

The extraordinarv taxes were the property 
tax, and the compulsory services called Utur- 
giea (kiTovfryiat). Some of ^ese last were 
regular, and recurred annually ; the most im« 
portent, the trkrarchia, was a war-service, and 
performed as occasion required. As these ser- 
vices were all performed, wholly or partly, at 
the expense of the individual, they may be re- 
garded as a species of tax. [Eisphoba ; Lbi- 
TOUROiA ;-Tbibrakchia.] 

The tribute i'^opoc) paid by the allied states 
to the Athenians (bnned, iathe flourishing pe- 
riod of the republic, a regular and most impor- 
tant source of revenue. In Olymp. 91. 2., the 
Athenians substituted for the tribute a duty 
of five per cent ieUoar^) on all commodities 
exported or imported by the subject states, 
thmking to raise by this means a larger income 
than by direct taxation. This was termina- 
ted by the issue of the Peloponnesian war, 
though the tribute was afterwards revived, on 
more equitable prindples, under the name of 

OWTO^f. 

Other sources of revenue were derived by 
the Athenians from their mines sud public 
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TEMPLUM. 



lands, finee, and confiaeations. The public 
demesne lands, whether paatnre or arable, 
houses or other bnildings, were usually let by 
avc^n to private persons. The c<»idition8 of 
the leaae were engraven on stone. The reaot 
waa payable by pi^taneiaa. 

These Tarioos sources of revenae produced, 
according to Aristopbanes, an annual income 
of two tMHisand talents in tho most flouhsh- 
Ingperiod oi Athenian ompiro. 

TeAetv signifies **to settle, complete, or 
perfect," and hence ** to aettle an account," 
and generally ** to pay.'* Thus T^Aof comes 
to mean any payment in the nature of a tax 
or duty. The words are connected with zaJUm 
in German, and the old sense of <alein English, 
and the modem word toll. Though riXog 
n^ay signify any payment in the nature of a 
tax or doty, it is more commonly used of the 
ordinary taxes, as customs, d&c. 'IcroreXeia 
signifies the right of being taxed on the same 
footing, and having other privileges, the same 
as the citizens ; a right sometimes granted to 
resident aliens. 'AriXeia si^^ifies an exemp- 
tion from taxes, or other duties and services ; 
an honour very rarely granted by the Atheni- 
ans. As to the farmmg of the taxes, see Tb- 

LONBS. 

TEMPLE. rTsMPLiTif.] 

TEM PLUM IS the same word as the Greek 
TemenoM {rifievoc* ^^1° rifivot to cut off) ; 
for tembhan was any place which was circum- 
scribea and separated by the augurs from the 
rest of the land by a certain solemn formula. 
The technical terms for this act of the au- 
gurs are lAerare and efarit and hence a tem- 
plnm itself is a locua liberaius et efahu. A place 
thus set apart and hallowed oy the augurs 
was always intended to serve religious pur- 
poses, but chiefly for takin^^ the auguries. 
The place in the heavens within which Uie 
observations were to be made was likewise 
called templum, as it was marked, out and 
separated trom the rest by the staff of the 
augur. When the augur bad defined the tem- 
plum within which he intended to mi^e his 
observations, he fixed his tent in it {t^btmactt- 
htm eapere), and this tent was likewise called 
temphatij or more accurately, Umphcm mimu. 
The place chosen for a templum was gene- 
rally an eminence, and in. tho city it was the 
arxy where the fixing of a tent does not ap- 
pear to have been necessary, because here a 
place called aii^uTacuhan. was once for all con- 
secrated for this purpose. 

Besides this meaning of the word templum 
in the language of the augurs, it also had that 
of a temple in the common acceptation. In 
this case, too, however, the sacred precinct 
irrithin which a temple was buUt, was always 



a loot Ubaraiuo et ^ahu by the asgtii,lfal 
is, a teniplum or tifanuni; the coDsecntia 
was completed by the pontiffii, and Dotatil 
inauguration and consecration had tika 
place, could sacra be perfimned or meetisp 
of the aenate be held m it. It was necetan 
then for a temple to be sanctioDed by tk 
goda, whose will waa ascertained bjtk u- 
gurs, and to be consecrated or dedmtedtf 
the will of man (ponti&). Where the tut 
tion of the gods bad not been obtained, li 
where the mere act of man had conaecnui 
a place to the gods, such a place waionlji 
aacnan tacraman, or taceUum. The ceranoiy 
performed by the augurs was eaaentialtot 
temple, as the consecration by the pontifi 
took place also in other sanctuaries whki 
were not templa, but mere «acra or uin 
aacrat. Thus the (sanctuary of Vesta ra 
not a templum, but an aedes sacra, and tlx 
various curiae (Hostilia, Pompeia, Joiia) r- 

J quired to be made templa by the aogTus \t 
ore senatnaconsulta could be made in tbea 
it is impossible to determine with ceitaioiji 
what respects a templum di£kred 600 1 
dehArum. 

Temples appear to have existed in Gieect 
from the earliest times. They were sepantei 
from the profane land around them {rm 
Pi8tjXoc or Td fiiQjihi)^ because every » 
waa allowed to walk in theiatter. Thisxp^ 
aration was in earlv times indicated bjTo; 
simple means, such as a string or a nit 
Subsequently, however, they were sorrod 
ed by more efficient fences, or even byivu 
apKoc, nepil3o?.oc^ The whole spice » 
closed in such a vepl3o7uoc was called xiiiet^< 
or sometimes Upov ; and contained, beiidtf 
the temple itself; other sacred building w 
sacred n-ound planted with groves, &<■ 
Within the precincts of the sacred enclo^ 
no dead were generally allowed to be bmia. 
though there were some exceptions to ttia 
rule, and we have instances of persons bein; 
buried in or at least near certain teopk^ 
The religious laws of the island of Delo6(iK 
not allow any corpses to be buried within tbf 
whole extent of the island, and when tiie 
law had been violated, a part of the v^ 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and ^ 
quently the whole island by the Atbesin 
people. 

The temple itself was called vaoc or t>euf 
and at its entrance fonts (Trepf^^ovr^/xAij 
were generally placed, that those who«- 
tered the sanctuary to pray or to offer ac" 
fices might first purify themselves. 1!^^ 
of consecration, by which a temple was de^ 
icated to a god, was called Idpwm- '^ 
character of the early Greek temples w 



TEMPLUM. 

dark and mysterioos, for they had no win- 
dows, and tney received light only through, 
the door, which was very large, or from 
lamps baming in them. Architecture in the 
construction of magnificent temples, how- 
ever, made great progress even at an «arlier 
time than either painting or statuary, and 
long before the Persian wars we hear of tem- 
ples of eirtraordmary grandeur and beauty. 
All temples were built either in an obl(mg 
or round form, and were mostly adorned with 
columns. Those of an oblong form had col- 
umns either in the front alone (pro«fy/u«), in 
the fore and back fronts (ompAtprdfty/tu), or 
on all the four sides {periptenu), Riespect- 
ing the original use of these porticoes see 
PoRTicus. The friezes and metopes were 
adorned ^i^^ various scQlptures, and no ex- 
pense was spared in embellishtng the abodes 
of the gods. The light, which was formerly 
let in at the door, was now frequently let in 
from above through an opening in the middle. 
Bf ost of the great temples consisted of three 
parts : 1. the irpdvaoc or irpodofw^y the ves- 
tibule ; 2. the cells (va6f, ffijKoc) ; and 3. the 
dTTiadodofiog. The eel la was the most im- 
portant part, as it was, properly speaking, the 
temple or the habitation of the deity whose 
statue it contained, in one and the same 
cella there were sometimes the statues of 
two or more divinities, as in the Erechtheum 
at Athens the statues of Neptune, Vulcan, 
and Butas. The statues always faced the 
entrance, which was in the centre of the 
prostylus. The place where the statue 
stood was called iAo^, and was surrounded by 
a balustrade or railings- Some temples also 
had more than one cella, in Which case the 
one was jp^enerally behind the other, as in the 
temple of Minerva Polias at Athens.- In tem- 
ples where oracles were given, or where the 
worship was connected with mysteries, the 
cella was called uSvtov* fUyapov^ or uva«- 
TopoVf and to it only the priests and the 
initiated had access. Th6 Imiadodofio^ was 
a building which was sometimes attached to 
the back front of a temple, and served as a 
place in which the treasures of the temple 
were kept, and thus supplied the place of Qf^a- 
avpolt which were attached to some temples. 
Independently of the immense treasures 
contained in many <ePthe Greek temples, 
which were either utensils or ornaments, and 
of the tithes of spoils, &c., the property of 
temples, from which they derived a re^lar 
income, consisted of lands {T€U£Vff)t either 
fields, pastures, or forests* These lands 
were generally let out to farm, unless they 
were, by some curse which lay on them, pre- 
vented from being taken into cultivation. 
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Respecting the persons entrusted with the 
superintendence, keeping, cleaning, &c. see 
Abditui. 

In the earliest times there appear to have 
been very few temples at Rome, and in 
many spots the worship of a certain divinity 
had been established from time immemorial, 
while we hear of the building of a temple for 
the same divinity at a comparatively late 
period. Thus the foundation of a temple to 
the old Italian divinity Satumus, on the 
Gapitoline, did not take place till b. c. 49B, 
In the same manner, Quinnus and Mars had 
temples built to them at a late period. Ju- 
piter also had no temple till the time of An- 
cus Martius, and the one then built was cer- 
tainly very insignificant. We may therefore 
suppose that the places of worship among the 
earliest Romans were in. most cases simple 
altars or sacella. The Roman temples tit 
later times were constructed in the Greek 
style. 

As regards the property of temples, it it 
stated that in early times lands were assign- 
ed to each temple, bat these lands were pro- 
bably intended for the maintenance of the 
priests alone. [Sacbkdos.] 

The supreme superintendence of the tem- 
ples of Rome, ana of all things connected 
with them, belonged to the college of pon- 
tifis. Those persons who had the immedi- 
ate care of the teoiples were the Akditui. 

TEPIDA'RIUM; [Balnbum, p. 47.] 

TERMINA'LIA, a festival in honour of 
the god Terminus, who presided over boun- 
daries. His statue was merely a st<me or poet 
stuck in the ground to distinguish betwe^i 
properties. On the, festival the two owners 
of adjacent property crowned the statue 
with garlands, and raised a rude altar, on 
which they offered up some com, honey- 
combs, and wine, and sacrificed a lamb or a 
sucking pig. They concluded with singing 
the praises of the god. The public festivid 
in honour of this god was celebrated at the 
sixth mile-stone on the rosd towards Lauren- 
tum, doubtless because this was originally 
the extent of the Roman territory in that di- 
tectton. 

The festival of the terminalia was celebrated 
on the 23rd of February, on the day before 
the Regifugium. The Terminalia was cele- 
brated on the last day of the old Roman year, 
whence some derive its name. We know 
that February was the last month of the Ro- 
man year, and that when the intercalary 
month Mercedonius was added, the last five 
days of February were added to the intercal* 
ary month, makmg the 23d of February the 
last day of the year. 
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B of iiory, bone, or wood. 
Ttaef were aumhared on all tbe ati >idu. 
like the dice Uill In qk ; and in tbii recpecl 
uwell u in their form they di Send fram the 
lali. [Taldi.] Whilst [our tail were uied 
in plijini, Dnlf three Maaetaa ware aucientlr 
eimi1o)ad. 

ObjecU of the nina nuterials with dice, 
and either farmed iike Hinn. or of in oblong 
■hipe, were ueed la tokeoi for diCfereat pur- 
poK*. The liHfni hatpilalit wu the to\en 



token wai prohably mmsny 
are, harmg Ihn head of Ja- 



t Hoepilali 

at certain limes b; the Roman 

the poor, in eichenge for which they received 

a fixed amonnt oS com or money. 

From the application of this term to lokena 
of vuious kiiids, it was trtitiaferred to i^ 
wgrij used S3 a token among soldiete. This 
wsa the Utatra mititariM, the ainr&nfia of the 

out arid passed through the rsokl, aa a me- 
thod by which the soldiers mlgbt be able to 
diBlinguish friends from foea. 

TESTC'DO (j-eAum), a lortoiae, was the 
name given to acveral other objeeta. 

1. To the Lyra, because it was 



undermiriiDg the wslJs or othervvise destroy- 
ing them. It was usually covered with raw 
hides, or other materials which could not 
easily be set on fire. The battering-ram 

iHiiis] was frequently placed under a leetu- 
oof this kind, whkh was then caUed Mani- 
lla Arieuita. 

A. The name of testndo was also applied 
to the covenng made by a dose bod^ of sol. 
diers who placed their shiBldsOTer their heads 
to secure themselves against the dirts of the 
enemy. The shields lilted so closely together 
at to present one unbnAi ' ■• ■ 



aoym 



n them, and w 






even horses and chariots be driven over them. 
A tesindo was farmed (lulwltun/acfri} either 
in battle 10 ward off the antiw* and otber 
ndssiles of the enemy, or, which was more 
(Tefaenllj the case, lo fann a protsction to 



TETRARCRES. 
the BOldlara when they advanced to tha wdb 
ot galea of a town Ibr the purpoae al slack 

Sometimes the shields were diapeied a 

soch a way as to mike tbe teatDilo akis. ' 

The soldiers in the tint lice stood upri^ i 

those in (be second slooped a little, and mk I 

line auccesaively was a little lower than Ibe . 

preceding dawn to the lost, where the n^ I 

diars rested on one knee. Sach a disposiDES 1 

of the shields was called /uf^nia londi, a , 

account of their sloping like the roof of ■ | 
building. The advantages of ibis plan wtn 

the shields rolled off them like water from i 
roof; besides which, other soldiers frequmdr 
advanced npon them to attack the eMOT 
upon the walla. The Rotaans wyre toco- 
lomed to form this kind of testtido, aa u o- 
ercise, in the garnet of the circas. 



Iry {Ttrpofi^ia or Tcrpadap^ia). Wo haw 
an eiample m the ancient division of Th» 
saly into four letrarehiea, which waa revini 
by Phdip. Each of the three Gallic tiibM 
which settled ui tjalatia waa divided inB 
lour tetrarchiea. each mled bj a tetrad. 
Some of the tribes of Syria wen raled by 
tetrarcha, and several of the princea of Iha 
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house of Herod ruled in Palestine with this 
title. 

In the later period of the republic and under 
the empire, the Romans seem to have used 
the title (as also those of ethnarcfLandphylarch) 
to designate those tributary princes who were 
not of sufficient importance to be called 
kings. 

THARGElilA (^apy^Xm), a festival cel- 
ebrated at Athens on the 6th and 7th of Thar- 
gelioH, in honour of Apollo and Diana. 

The real festival, or the Thargelia in a 
narrower sense of the word, appears to have 
taken place on the 7th ; and on the preceding 
day, the city of Athens, or rather its inhab- 
itants, were purified. The manner in which 
this purification was effected is very extraor- 
dinary, and is certainly a remnant of very an- 
cient rites, for two persons were put to death 
on that day, and the onadied on behalf of the 
men, and the other on behalf of the women 
of Athens; The name by which these vic- 
tims were designated was pkarmad {^apiia- 
KoC). It appears probablo, however, that this 
sacrifice aid not take place annually, but 
only in case of a heavy calamity having be- 
fallen the city, such as the plague, a famine, 
&c. The victims appear to have been crimi- 
nals sentenced to death. 

The second day of the thargelia was solem- 
nized with a procession and an a^on, which 
consisted of acyclic chorus, performed by men 
at the expense of a choragus. The pnze of 
the victor in this a^on was a tripoa, which 
he had to dedicate m the temple of Apollo 
which had been built by Pisistratus. On 
this day it was customary for persons who 
were aaopted into a family to be solemnly 
registered and received into the genos and 
the phratrift of the adoptive parents. This 
solemnity was the same as that ci registering 
one's own children at the Apaturia. 

THEA'TRUM (diarpov), a theatre. The 
Athenians before tne time of AMchylus had 
only a wooden scaffolding on which their 
dramas were performed. Such a wooden 
theatre was only erected for the tinoe of the 
Dionysiac festivals, and was afterwards pull- 
ed down. The first drama that Aeschylus 
brought upon the stage was performed upon 
euch a wooden scafifold, and it is recordea as 
a singular and ominous coincidence that on 
that occasion (500 b. c.) the scaffolding broke 
down. To, prevent the recurrence of such 
an accident, the building of a stone theatre 
was forthwith commenc^ on the south-east- 
ern descent of the Acropolis, in the Lenaea ; 
for it should be observed,, that throughout 
Greece theatres were always built upon emi- 
nences, or on the sloping side of a bill. The 

dd2 



new Athenian theatre was built on a very 
large scale, and appears to have been con- 
structed with great skill in regard to its 
acoustic and perspective arrangements. Sub- 
sequently theatres wese erected in all parts 
of Greece and A^ Minor, although Athens 
was the centre of the Greek drama,jind the 
only place which produced great masterworks 
in this department of literature. All the thea- 
tres however which were constructed in 
Greece were probably built after the model 
of that of Athens, and with slight deviations 
and modifications they all resembled one an-* 
other in the main p<^nts, as is seen in the 
numerous ruins of theatres in various parts 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily. Th^ At- 
tic theatre was, like all the Greek theatres, 
placed in such a manner that the place for 
the spectators formed the upper or north- 
western, and the stage with all that belonged 
to it the south-eastern part, and between 
these two parts lay the orchestra. The an- 
nexed plan has been made from the remains 
of Greek theatres still extant, and from a care- 
ful examination of the passages in ancient 
writers which describe tne whole or parts of 
a theatre. 

1. The place for the spectators was in a 
narrower sense of the word calle4 theatrum. 
The seats for the spectators, which were in 
most cases cut out of the rock, consisted of 
rows of benches rising one above another; 
the rows themselves (a) formed parts (nearly 
three-fourths) of concentric circles, and were 
at intervals divided into compartments by one 
or more broiMl passages (6) running between 
them, and parallel with tne benches. These 
passages were called dia^6fiaTat or KatarofiaU 
Lfllt.pra0ctncf tones, and when the concourse of 
people was very great in a theatre, many per- 
sons mi^t stand in them. Across the rows 
of benches ran stairs, by which persons might 
ascend from the lowest ttf the highest. But 
these stairs ran in straight lines only from one 
praecinctio to another ; and the stairs in the 
next senes of rows were just between the two 
stairs of the lowier series of benches. By this 
course of the stairs the seats were divided into 
a number of compartments, resembling cones 
from which the tops are cut off"; hence, they 
were termed /ccp/cMcf. and in Latin cunei. 
The whole of the place for the spectators 
{dedrpov) was sometimes designated by the 
name koIXov^ Latin eavea, it being in most 
Cases a real excavation of the rock. Above 
the highest row of benches there rose a cov- 
ered portico (c), which of course far exceeded 
in hei^t the opposite buildings by which the 
stage was surrounded, and appears to have 
also contributed to increase the acoustia 
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sllecl. Tbe eotrancw ta the teaU of ihe 
qiacUlon were partlf aDdergrouiid, tnd led 
to the loweit rowi of bencheii, while the 
upper rows miut bsTS been accesaible frooi 

2. The orcheitn l&fix^pa) WM a cirentar 
lerel vpece eitendiag in front of the epectn- 

beachea. But it wai not a complete circle, 
one BeEHient of it being appropriated to the 
■tage. The orcheitra wbi Ihe place for the 
chorus, where it performed iti evolntioiie ind 
diricee, for which purpoae it wii covered with 
boards. As the chorua was the element out 
of which tbe drama iroH, ao the orchestr* 
waa originallr the moat important part of ■ 
theatre; it formed thecentte srouiidwhich all 
the other parts of the building were grouped. 
In the centre of the circle of tlie orchestra 
was the Amdi {BviiiXr;), that is, the altar of 
Bacchaa (d). wbich was ofcourie nearer to 
the ilags than to the sesta of the epeclatarB, 
tbe distance from which was precisely the 
length of a radiu) of Ihe circle. In a wider 
sense the orcheatn also comptised the broad 
passages ItrapoSot, <) im eadt side, between . 



innecthig ningi of the itage an) Ik 
of the snectatora, through which lit 
.tared the — ^-^- — ■ 



The thjmelt 



Thechorai 

EeneTBll)! arranged itself in tbe na< 
tbe Ibymele and the itage. Th 

itself was of a aqnare form, and wi 

varioOB parpoees, according to tbe natnre gf 
the diffsreDt piajs, each as a foneial moDn- 
Djent, Ml altar, tic. It was made of boinli, 
and surrounded on al! rides with atepa. It 
thus stood upon a raised platform, which wu 
SOffistlnies occnpied b; the leader of the ebu- 
nil, the flute.playcr, and the rhabdophon. 
The arehestra, as well as the AaOnm, hi 
iindei the open sky ; a roof ia nowhere mo- 
tioned , 

3. The stage. Stepa led from each side d 
the orchestra to the stage, and by thmi tbt 

■rborus probabl)' ascended the 

' took a real Hit in the a 



it took a real pan in the 
back aide of the stage n 

called (be km. (ax^). 



! Stage whenercr 
ion itself Tin 
closed bj a wjll 
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chestra. The whole space from the sqena 
to the orchestra was. termed the proscenium, 
{vpoffKnviov), and was what we would call 
^e real stage. That part of it which was 
nearest to the orchestra, and where the actors 
stood when they spoke, was the logeium (Xo- 
yelov), also called ocribas {&Kpi(3ac)i in Latin 
pulpitum^ which was of course raised above 
the orchestra and probably on a level with 
the thymele. The acetia was, as we have 
already slated, the wall which closed the 
stage {proscenium and logeium) from behind. 
It represented a suitable background, or the 
locality in which the action was going on. 
Before the play began it was covered with a 
curtain {irapaireTaapia^KpoaKmfiov, a^^oiat), 
Latin aulaea or s^Ktrium. When the play 
began this curtain Was let down, and was 
rolled up on a roller underneath the stage. 
The proscenium and logeium were never 
concealed from the spectators. As regards 
the scenery represented on the scena, it was 
dififerent for tragedy, comedy, and the satyric 
drama, and for each of these kinds of poetry 
the scenery must have been capable of va- 
rious modifications, according to the charac- 
ter of each individual play ; at least that this 
was the case with the various tragedies, is 
evident from the scenes described in the tra- 
gedies still extant In the latter however 
the hack-ground {scena) in most cases repre- 
sented the front of a palace with a door in 
the centre (i) which was called the royal door. 
This palace generally consisted of ^wo stories^ 
and upon its flat roof there appears to have 
been some elevated place from which persons 
might observe what was going on at a dis- 
tance. The palace presented on each Side a 
projecting wing, each of which had its sepa- 
rate entrance. These wings generally repre- 
sented the habitations of guests and visitors. 
All the three doors must have been visible 
to the spectators. The protagonistes always 
entered the stage through the middle or royal 
door, the deuteragonistes and tritagonistes 
through those on the right and left wings. In 
tragedies like the Prometheus, the Persians, 
Philoctetes, Oedipus inColonus, and others, 
the back-ground did not represent a palace. 
There are other pieces again in which the 
scena must have been changed in the course 
of the peribrmance, as in the £inneniiles of 
Aeschylus and the Ajaz of Sophocles. The 
dramas of Euripides reauired a great variety 
of scenery ; and if in audition to this we re- 
collect that several pieces were played in one 
day, it is manifest that the mecnanical parts 
a( sta^e performance, at least in the days of 
Euripides, must have been brought to great 
perfection. The scenm in the satyric drama 



apiiears to have always represented a woody 
district with hills and grottos ; in comedy the 
scena represented, at least in later times, the 
fronts of^ private dwellings or the habitations 
of slaves. The art of scene-painting must 
have been applied long before the time of 
Sophocles, although Amtotle ascribes its in- 
troduction to him. 

The whole of the cavea in the Attic thea- 
tre must have contained about 50,000 specta- 
tors. The places for generals, the archons, 
priests, foreign ambassadors, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, were in the lowest rows ' 
of benches, and nearest to the orchestra, and 
they appear to have been sometimes covered 
with a. sort of canopy. The rows of benches 
above these were occupied by the senate of 
500, those next m succession by the ephebi, 
and the rest by the people of Athens. But it 
would seem that they aid not sit indiscrimi- 
nately, but that the better places were let at 
a hieher price than the others, and that no 
one had a right to take a place for which he 
had not paid. The usual fee for a place was 
two obols, which was subsequently given to 
the poorer classes by a law of Pericles. [Thb- 
ORXCA.] Women were allowed to be present 
during the performance of tragedies, but not 
of comedies. 

The Romans must have become acquainted 
with the theatres of the Italian Greeks at an 
early period, whence they erected their own 
theatres in similar positions upon the sides 
of hills. This is still clear from the ruins of 
very ancient theatres at Tusculum and Fae- 
sulae. The Romans themselves, however, 
did not possess a regular stone theatre until 
a very late period ; and although dramatic 
representations were very popular in earlier 
times, it appears that a wooden stage was 
erected when necessary, and was afterwards 
pulled down again, andf the plays of Plautus 
and Terence were performed on soch tempo- 
rary scaffoldings. In the mean while, man^ - 
of the neighbouring towns of Rome had their 
stone theatres, as the introduction of Greek 
customs and manners was less str(mgly op- 
posed in them than in the city of Rome itself. 
Wooden theatres, adorned with the most pro- 
fuse mag^ficence, were erected at Rome 
even during the last period of the republic. 
In B. 0. 55 Cn. Pompey built the first stone 
theatre at Rome, near the Campus Martins. 
It was of great beauty, and is said to have 
been built after th&model of that of Mytilene ; 
it contained 40,000 spectators. 

The cdnstruction of a Roman theatre re- 
sembled, on the whole, that of a Greek one. 
The principal dififerences are, that the seats 
of the spectators, which rose in the form of 
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, a tnmnd Iba ordicsti*, did ntnlitecl tbe places m tbe theatre U. 

Dot form taon Ihso t MHiicircla ; and that eupied by tbe drSerent cla»ea of Homai dl 
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•dIt > (mnkircle, tb .... 

•d the fnat line oT tbe )ta^. Thi Romn eqniici 

Orcbntra cxntnoed no thyDwIe, and wu nol sm aornmanvi imniiiunGu viiiuuui buj luimr 

deatioad fM a ehonia, bot contained (he seata addition, ns the bonarary seats of Ibe ajiu- 

for aenatora aitd Mher diitingaiahed penona, les. They were andonbtedly 'close bemod 

auch aabKiffiiaaib*Madon,<Hbicbareca11ed the nats of tbe aenalon and Tnagislrat«.j[]d 

f r i npn niMIimifii trda. ]d a. c. H tbe tri- thus conauted of tbe lowa of bcmibea kiuii» 

boiM L. fioacioa Otho carried a law wbicb dialely briiiiid tbe orchealn. 



THENSAE or TEN8AE, highly oma- 
mentsd racred Tehiclea, which, in the aolemn 
pomp of tbs CireetiHan games, conYsyed the 
ttatuea of certain .deitiea wilh all ttaeirdaeo- 
nliooa to the poltinaiia, and alter tbe eporls 
were orer bore (hem back to ttMir sbriDea. 
■We are ignorant of lh«r precise form. We 
know that Ihey were dnwn by bora**, and 
eaootted ^diAictn) by the chief senators in 
nbea of atate, wbo, along with pneri patri- 
mi [PiTarai], laid hold of Ibe bridles and 
tneea, or peibaps aailBted (0 drag the carriage 
by mouH of tbonga attached ibr the purpose 
(and hence the pr(q>oaeddeiiTatian from Rivfo). 
So aacred was thia duty ctmsider«d, that Au- 
gnataa, when labonriDg under aickniu, deem- 
ed it neceasary to accompaDy tbe t«nae in a 



T look the reins in his left bind, il 



JopHer I ' " 
othen appear to haTe 1 
paid Ibem. 

THKOPHA'NIA(eTOfdv(ai),afealiTaleel- 
ebraled at Delphi, on the occaaien of wfaicb 
tbe Delphiana filled lbs hage mttet cnM 
which had been presented to Ibe Delphic |mt 
by OoeOTB. 

THEOHW. [Tnioai.] 

TKEO'RICA pcupiia). L'ridei ihiaDeme 
at Athens were con^ifised Ibe moneya eipend- 
ad on featiral^ aacriScea, and pnl^ auB^ 
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tamments of various kinds ; and also moneys 
distributed among the people in the shape of 
largesses from the state. 

There were, according to Xeaophon, more 
festivals at Athens than in all the rest of 
Greece. At the most important of the public 
festivals, such as the Dionysia, Panathenaea, 
Eleusinia, Thargeha, and some others, there 
were not onlsr sacrifices, but processions, 
theatrical exhibitions, gynmastic contests, 
and games, celebrated with great splendour 
and at a great expense. A portion of the ex- 
pense was defrayed by the individuals upon 
whom the burden of the liturgies devolved ; 
but a considerable, and perhaps the larger, 
part was defrayed by the public treasury. 
Demosthenes complains, that more money 
was spent on a single Panathenaic or Diony- 
siac festival than on any military expedition. 
The religious embassies to Delos and other 
places, and especially those to the Olympian, 
Nemean, Isthmian, and Pythian games, drew 
largely upon the public exchequer, though a 
part of the cost fell upon the wealthier citi- 
ams^who conducted them. 

The largesses distributed among the people 
had their origin at an early period, and in a 
measure apparentlv harmless,, though from a 
small begmning they afterwards rose to a 
height most injurious to^ the commonwealth. 
The Attic drama used to be performed in a 
wooden theatre, and the entrance was free to 
all citizens who chose to go. It was found, 
however, that the crushing to get in led to 
much confusion and even danger. On one 
occasion, about b. o. 500, the wooden scaffold- 
ing of the theatre fell down, and caused great 
alarm. It was then determined that the en- 
trance should no.longer be gratuitous. The 
fee for a place was fixed at two obols, which 
was paid to the lessee of the theatre, (called 
6eaTfk!wnc* 6eaTpoir6Xjjc^ or aqxtriKTmfy) 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and con- 
stantly ready for use, on condition of being 
allowed to receive the profits. This payment 
continued to be exacted after the stone thea- 
tre was built. Pericles, to reheve the poorer 
classes, passed a law which enabled them to 
receive the price of admission from the state ; 
after which all those citizens who were too 
poor to pay for their places applied for the 
money in the public assembly, which was 
then frequently neld in the theatre. In pro- 
cess of time this donation was extended to 
other entertainments besides theatrical ones ; 
the sum of two oboli being given to each citi- 
zen who attended ; |f the festival lasted two 
days, four oboli ^ and if three, six oboli ; but 
not beyond. Hence all theoric largesses re- 
ceived the name of diobeUa {dia^eXla). It 
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is calculated that from 35 to 30 talents were 
spent upon them annually. 

So large an expenditure of the public funds 
upon shows anci amusements absorbed the 
resources, which were demanded for services 
of a more important nature. By the ancient 
law, the whole surplus of the annual revenue 
which remained after the expense of tl^ civil 
administration {rd irepiovTa xP^f^'''^ "^C 
dtoiK^aeog) was to be carried to the military 
fund, and applied to the defence of the com- 
monwealth. Since the time of Pericles various 
demagogues had sprung up, who induced the 
people to divert all that could be spared from 
the other branches of civil expenditure into 
the theoric fund, which at length swallowed up 
the whole surplus, and the supplies needed 
for the purpose of war or defence were left to 
depend upon the extraordinary contributions, 
or propertv-tax (e/f^pa/). An attempt was 
made by the demagogue £ubulus to perpetu- 
ate this system. He passed a law, which 
made it a capital offence to propose that the 
theoric fund should be applied to military 
service. The law of Eubulus was a source 
of great embarrassment to Demosthenes, in 
the prosecutions of his schemes for the na- 
tional defence ; and he seems at last, but not 
before b. o. 339, to have succeeded in repeal- 
ing it- 

In the earlier times there was no person, or 
board of persons, expressly appointed to man- 
age the theoric fund. The money thus ap- 
propriated was disbursed by the Helleno- 
tamiae. After the anarchy, the largess sys- 
tem having been restored by Agyrrhius, a board 
of managers was appointed. They were 
elected by show of hands at the period of 
the great Dionvsia, one from each tnbe. 

THEO'RI {6e(opol)t persons sent on special 
missions {Oeupiai) to perform some religious 
duty, as to consult an oracle, or to olfer a 
sacrifice, on behalf of the state. There were 
in some of the Dorian states, as the Aegine- 
tans, Troezenians, Messenians, and Mantine- 
ans, official priests caljed Theoric whose duty 
it was to consult oracles, interpret the re- 
sponses, &C.S as among the Spartans there 
were men called Pythii^ chosen by the kings 
to consult the oracle at Delphi; At Athens 
there were no official persons called ThMri^ 
but the name was given to those citizens who 
were appointed from time to time to conduct 
i^ligious embassies to various places; of 
which the most important were those that 
were sent to the Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian games, those that went 
to consult the god at Delphi, and thoee that 
led the solemn procession to Delos, where 
the Athenians established a quadriennial fea- 



am THEaUOPHORlA. 

IItbI, in nrinl of the uicieM Ionian one, of 
wliich Homer Bpeaka. The eipeiMe of tbqu 
embsasiBi was defrayed peitlf by tbe state 
sad partly by weilthy citizens, Co nhom the 
management of tbem was entniated, called 
ArcAiiSmi i&pxiBiapoi), chiefs of the em- 
bawy. Thia was a «ort of liturgy, and fro. 
quBOtly B TBty easily one ; as Iho chief con- 

pected to appear mtb a suitable degr^ of 
splendour; for instance, to wear a golden 
crown, to drive into the city with a bandetnne 
■jiariot, retinue, &c. 

The Salaminian, or Deliao, ship was also 
called SeufAc ititif, and waa principally used 



lUie the Paralui, il was employed oa other 
expeditions be^es, 

THERMAE. (B*lnbbm.J 

THESEiA (enireiB), a festiyal celebrated 
by the AtheniauB in hlHiour of their national | 
heto Theseus, whom they beliered to bave 
been the author of their democralical (otm of 

Svetnmentr In consequence of this belief 
nations of bread and meat were given to the 
poor people at the Theseia, which was thus 
for tbem a feast at which they felt no want, 
uid might fancy ttiemselvea equal to the 
wealthiest citizens. The day on which thia 
festival was held was the eighth of every 
month {iySoaii, but more especially the 
eighth of Pyanepsion, whence the festival 
was sometimes called hydoitov. II is prob«- 
ble that the festival of the Theseis was not 
instituted till B. c. 486, when Cimon brought 
the remains of Thsseoa from Scynis to 
Albens. 

THE8M0PH0-RIA (deirito^ta), a great 
festival and mysteries, celebrated in honour 
of Ceres in various parts of Graeee, and 
rally by women, though some ceremonies 
were also performed by maidens, tt was in- 
tended to commemorate the introduction of 
^e lawa and regulations of civilized life, 
which was uaiversally ascribed to Ceres. 
The Attic tbesmopboria probably lasted only 
three days, and began on the 1 lib of Pyane- 
psion, which day was called uvodof or koBv- 

the women with a procession from Athens to 
Eleusia. In this prDceesion they carried Oa 
their heads sacreo laws (vofuucit jitffijti or 
Bcaiiol), the inlroductioo of which waa as- 
cribed to Ceres /eroMo*:*por), and other 
rnmbols of civilized life. The women spent 
the night at Elensi* In celebrating the mya- 
(eries of the goddeas. Tbe second day, call- 
ed wwTtio, waa a day of monmiDg, during 
which tbe woman aat on Ibe ground around 
the statue of Cerea, and took no other 



>e and boner. 
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food than cakea made of sssaii 

On this dsj no meetings either ol 

or Ihe people were held. It was probably id 

the sftemoonofthis day that the women held 

a procession at Athens, in which they walked 

barefooted behind a waggon, upon whicb 

Ifl the theamophorion. The third day, called 
Ko^tyivtui, from tbe circumstance that 
Cerea was invoked under Ibis name, mm 
a day of merriment and raillery amon^ tho 
worawi themaelvea, in commemoration of 
lambe, who was said to have made the god- 
dess smile during her grief 

THE3M0THETAE. [AacHOK.] 

THETE8. [CaBsDs, p. 73.1 

THOLOa (6eAef, also called nKOtt), m 
name given to any round building which ler- 
minated at the top in a point, whatever niigbt 
be the tMirpose for which it was uaed. At 
Athens the name was in particular appiisd 
■" " !W round prytaneum near the een- 
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THORAX. [Loir 
THRACE8. rai^ntlTORia.] 
THRANITAE. [Navis, p. 219.1 
THR0NU3 (9p6vor), a throne, ia a Greek 
— ' for which the proper Latin t" 



Solium. This ... 
{KaSidpa) [Catbi 
being higher, largf 



t differ from a 






L.] Bicept in 
-espects more 



waa always necessarily accompanied by a foot- 
stool (fubtf^JtuBi, i}Ttov6Ai^tv, dpavtftv)- The 
accompanying cut shows two gilded thrones 
with cushions and drapeiy, intended to be the 
thrones of Mara and Venns. which ia ex- 
pressed by the helmet on the one and the 
dove on the other. 



■U TIBIA. 

TI-BtA (niUr), t pipe, thi _ 

minol inilnimmt of tlw Onwki and Ro- 
nMU. It ou var; fraqusnllir a hollon cum, 

rfonted with lule* m the proper place*, 
other inMuicfl* it wai nuds of Htme kind 
of wood, MpaciillT box, and wu borad mtb 



■«?; 



Ugrij*^ 



tM perfbnnet dd which waa callod 



._ . . IT ienaviTK; and the aiMt irU- 
jiQt or iriayUaiioc, which, u it* DUne im- 
pliea, had a moulh-pip« inHrted into it at 
lishl aulea. Pan wu the npoted iDveiitor 
of thla Und of libia aa wall aa id the jCitub oi 



UflDU a peritMnuDce oo 

igte penon. wu called cmrrt 
. Thi« act ie exhibited in Terj 
n work* of ancient ait, and often in 
lo make it miDifeat that (he 
s petfecUir diatinct, and not 
-)e have aupposed, bj a eom- 
, Th» rooatb-piecea of the 

d through a capiatram. 

(Bea cat, 11.77.) 

Three diSerent hinds of pipes were ori^n- 
ally used to produce music in Ibe DonaD, 
FbiriisD, and Ljdian mode*. It appean, 
aUo, (hal to produce the Phryg;iin mode tlie 
pipe had anl; two boles sboTe, and IhiE it 
termij^ated in a bom bending upwards. It 
thus approached lo die naiBie of a trampet, 
and pnxluced slow, gniTe. and aolemn tunea. 
The Lydian mode was much Quicker, and 
mote vahed and acimating, hoiace men- 
tiooa "Lydian pipes" as a proper accompeni- 
neat, wben be la celebrating the piaiae oS 
ancient beroea. The Ljdians tbemselter 
ased Chia inatramenl in leaduii then Iroopi 
to battle ; and the J>ipee employed for tbt 
purpose are distinguished by Herodotus aa 
••male and female," i. e, probably bsae and 
^ble, corresponding to the ordinary sexual 



ponding Latin terras are lilna rUMra and nn- 



haie 



eeu so called, bacauae 
9 properly held in the right 



twQd and the latt« in the left. Tht 
intra" Wa> used lo lead or commmce a piece 

■n accompaniment. The comedieaofTt 
baving been accompanied by tbe pipe, the 
*•""-■ ■' e prefixed to eipfain ' 



(aUowini 



e. with pipeainlheia 
pmribua, pipes In diffeFeol modea^ bih iativ 
''"-'-^- '-^" pipea of low pilch; ub.fw-it* 

is. pipe* in the sanHt laode, aad ri 
both low and high pitch. 

The naa of the pipe among the Greeks n^ 
RooiBiiB was tbieefirid, Tii. at B«cittcs 

" k), eateitaDmsnta (WmwJ, 

The pipe was not caeiaetn- 

ciently, aait ia with ua, ta lbs maleKi,lni 
aiXTiTptitf, 01 feoiala tibiemea, waia loy 

Sm). a WL 

la forms among the Gttsb 
a among 01. Various ■pea- 
ce giacD in the annexed cil 



iO 



tlROCI-NIUM, [TiBO.] 

TIRO, Ibe name given 1^ tbe Ronuu " 
a newly eniisted soldier, as opposed to ph™ 
nuj, one who bad bad experience rnwar. TV 
mode of levying Iroopa ia described undei Ei 
■BCITDS. The age at which the liabiUtj" 
military serrice commenced was 11. Fr" 
Ibeir first enrohnent the Roman eoldkia.""" 
ictually serving against an e ~' 




lA'L^aTHnda 



iDttiDc) uid piVMrre ttaeia, T. Tuiai is uid 
to hnre imtilntcd the THii (odale*. During 
the tims of tin ntpublk ihe Titii aodalea are 



mon ralliion. Uader the empire we acun 
msec with ■ eoUen of primu beuing ihe 
umB of SoiUei TiUl or Tiliensei. or Ba«r- 
dotes Tilialet FJsmJea ; but tfaey hid do- 
ihiDg to do with theEacr* of the ancient tribe 
of thB Tiliea, but were prie«tB instituted to 
conduct the worship of an smperor, like the 

Aqniinkn. 
TITIES or TITIEN3ES. [PATaicii.l 
TOGA (nj^ewTOf), a gown, the name of the 

principal outer facment worn bj Ihe Roman*, 

aeema (o hare been taceired by ibem tuna the 

Etniecana. 
The to(a wsa tba peculiar diMinctjoD of 



the, Reouna, who wera thence called Ugati 
or KM tagata. It waa orifinally worn ooIt 
in Rome itaeif, and the tue of it waa fotbid- 

ignera. Qiadi 



I, how«*er, it wen 
™mpp 



by iha ptliium and lace> 
poblic nnder the 
It It wai atlll used 



lacema. [Lacebki.] 1 

hooourable diatinclioa, in the coarta of jua^ 
tice, by clients when they teceitsd the Spoa- 
TVLi, and in the tbeaue or at Ihe game*, al 
laait when the emperor wat preaent. 

The exact form of the toga, and Ibe min- 
ner of wearing it, are mattera which are much 
diaputed. and abont which Indeed it geema 
almcat impoanble, with our preaent informa' 

The •>*» of the toga, to which freqnent 
referenca ia mada, wia a portion of the gar- 
ment, which hung down in front of the body, 
hke a aling. (See the preceding cut.) 

One mode of wesnng the logs was the 
CTncfu OnkniMM. It conaiated in formina ■ 
part of the toga ilwlf into a girdle, 
!— ;. . J .he %^j , 






, in ftoi 



It the 



and tying 
the 



head Tritti at 

, was worn by pefm 

of beciua. tta origin waa Etruscan, a* ita 
name implies. Persons wearing thia dren 
were aaid to be pnctruli (or iitdntii) ctnctu (or 
ritu) Gabino. 

The coloar of the toga worn b^; men (li^a 
nrijia) was generally white, that is, the nal- 
nial colour of white wooi. Hence it waa 



. _ ^ trnmmrvie pufura, m oppoaiLion 

to the prHinia mentioned below, A brighter 
white was giren lo the toga of candidatea for 
otBcei {candiitaii from their toga end^da) by 
■""'■ '" "' ' " illusion 



While tngas : 






itioned as worn at 
. imply that they 

?, but that nenr or 
ret put on at fesli- 
vale. The togs was k^ while slid clean by 
the faller. When this was neglected, the 
togs waa called nrdida. and those who wore 
such garmenta lardidMti, This dreae (with 
disarianged hair and other marht of diaorder 
about Ihe person) waa worn by accased per- 
. sons, as in the case of Cicero, The ii^a pu/la, 
which waa of Ihe nalnral colour of black 
wool, was worn in priTate mourning, and 
sometimes also by artificers and othera of the 
lower orders. The uga piaa, which was or- 
DameBted with Phiygian emtHvidery, wat- 



TOGA. 

worn by generate in triamphs {TBiincFHat], 
and under the emperors by the coneuis, and 
by the praetors when they celebrated the 
games. It was also called CapitoUtia. The 
icftt paimaia was a kind of toga picta. The 
togaprtutmtta had a broad purple border. It 
was worn writh the Bulla, by children of 
both sexes. It was also worn by magistrates, 
both those of Rome, and those of the colo- 
nies and municipia ; by the sacerdotes, and 
by persons engaged in sacred rites or payipg 
▼ows. Among those who possessed ttie jua 
togae praettrntae habendae, the following may 
be more particularly mentioned : the dictator, 
the consuls, the praetors (who laid aside the 
praetexta when about, to condemn a Roman 
citizen to death), the augurs (who, however, 
are supposed by some to have worn the tra- 
bea), toe decemviri sacns feciundis, the 
aediles, the triumviri epulones, the senators 
on festival days, the magistri collegii, and 
the magistri vicorum when celebrating games. 
In the case of the tribuni plebis, censors, and 
quaestors, there is some doubt upon the sub- 
ject 

The toga praetexta is said to have been 
derived from the Etruscans, and to have been 
first adopted, with the latus clavus [Clatus 
Latus], by Tuilus Hostilius as the royal 
robe, whence its use by the magistrates in 
the republic. The toga praetexta and the 
bulla aurea were first given to boys in the 
case of the son of Tarquinius Prisons, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in the Sabine war, 
slew an enemy with his own hand. Respect- 
ing the leaving <^ of the toga praetexta, and 
the assumption of the toga virilis, see Im pubbs 
and Clavus Latus. The occasion was cel- 
ebrated with great rejoicings by the friends 
of the youth, who attended him in a solemn 
procession to the Forum and Capitol. This 
assumption of the toga virilis was called tiro^ 
dnium fori, as being the young man's intro- 
duction to public life. Girls wore the prae- 
texta till their marriage. 

The trabea was a toga omamente<l with pur- 
ple horizontal stripes. There were three kmds 
of trabea ; one wholly of purple, which was sa- 
cred to the gods, another of purple and white, 
and' another of purple and safiron, which 
belonged to augurs. The purple and white 
tr^ea was a royal robe, and is assigned to the 
Latin and early Roman kings, especially to 
Romulus. It was worn by the consuls in pub- 
lic solemnities, such as opening the temple of 
Janus. The equites wore it at the ^ansvectiOf 
and in other public solemnities. Hence the 
trabea IB mentioned as the badge>of the eques- 
trian order. Lastly, the toga worn by the 
Roman emperors was whoUy of pui^le. It 



TORMENTUM. 

appears to have been first asanmed by Julini 
Caesar. 

The material of which the toga was com- 
UKMily made was vrodi. It vrsa sometime* 
thick and sometimes thin. The former was 
the toga derua, pmguU, or hirta. A new toga, 
with the nap neimer worn off* nor cut close, 
was called ^earo, to which ie oppoeed the trita 
or ra9€t, which wits used as a sttinmer dresa 

The toga was originallywom by both sexes; 
but when the stola came to be worn by mt- 
troos, the toga was onlv worn by the mere- 
trices, and by womm wno had bimso divorced 
on account of adultery. [Stoial.3 Before the 
use of the toga became almoet restricted to the 
upper classes, theirtoga wasmily dietingin^ed 
from that of the lower daseea by beinff fuller 
and more expensive. In war it was laid aside, 
and replaced by the Paludavbntum and Sa- 
GUH. Hence tc^otw is opposed to nu£M. The 
toga was, however, sometimes used Inr afA- 
diers, but not in battle, nor as their ordtnanr 
dresa; but rather as a cloak or blanket It 
was chieflv worn in Rcnne. and hence togatmt 
is opposed to ruMtkus. The toga was dten 
used as a covering in sleeping ; and lastly, as 
a shroud for the corpse. 

TOMBS. [FuNUs.] 

TONSOR. IBarBaJ 

TO'RCULAR, TO'RCULUM. [Vimum, 
p. 409, b. 

TORMENTUM i&^et^pia 6pyava\ a mili- 
tary engine* so called from the twisting {tor- 
emmdo) of hairs, ^ongs, and vegetablenbrea 
The principal military engines were the io- 
Utta and catapulta. The baUsta {nerpofioX^tc) 
was used to shoot stones ; the catapulta (xa- 
rairOiTTi^t Karaffe^rt/cw) to project darts, es- 
pecially the falarica [Hasta], and a kuid of 
missile, 4^^ feet long, called trifax. Whilst in 
besieging a city the ram [Asiss] -was em- 
ployed in destroying the lower part of the 
wall, the balista was used to overthrow the 
battlements (propugnactda^ kira'k^ei^)^ and the 
catapult to shoot any of the besieged who a^ 
peered between them. The forms of these 
machines being adapted to the objects which 
they were intended to throw, the catapult was 
long, the halista nearly square. Instances are 
recorded in which the balista threw stones to 
the distance of a quarter of a mile. Some 
balistae threw stones weighing three hun- 
dred weight. 

Of the 8corpio or onager, which was also 
a species of tormentum, we know next to 
nothing. 

The torture or question {quaestw), as applied 
to criminals or witnesses, was called tormen- 
tum by the Romans, and ^daavoc by tite 
Greeks. The executioner was <^ed foreor. 



TRIBULUS. 

and among the instrnments employed for the 
purpose were the wheel and the ecuUus, 
Among both the Greeks and Romans, no 
freemen were put to the torture, but only 
slaves, whose evidence was for that reason 
ofVen considered of more value than that of 
freemen. 

TORQUES or TORQUIS ((rrpeffrdf), an 
ornament of gold, twisted spirally and bent 
into a circular form, which was worn round 
the neck by men of distinction among the 
Persians, the Oauls, and other Asiatic and 
northern nations. 

It was by taking a collar from a Gallic war- 
rior that T . Manhus obtained the cognomen 
of Terquahu. 

Torques, whether in the form of collars or 
bracelets, no doubt formed a considerable 
part of the wealth of those who wore them. 
Hence they "were an important portion of the 
spoil, when any Celtic or Oriental army was 
conquered, and they wer& among the rewards 
of valour bestowed after an engagement upon 
those who had most distinguished themselves. 
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Tofqoee. 
TORTURE. [TOKMBNTUM.] 

TOWERS. [TuKBis.] 

TRA'BEA. [Toga.] 

TRA'GULA. [Hasta.] 

TRAN^TRA. [Navis, p. 223.1 

TRANSVE'CTIO EQUITUM. [Equi- 
TES, p. 137.] 

TRIALS, Greek [Dies'] ; Roman [Actio; 
Judex.] 

TRIA'RII. ExBRCiTUS, p. 142.] 

TRIBES. [TRiBos.i 

TRI'BULUS iTpl0oAoc)i a caltrop, also 
called mvrex. When a place "was beset with 
troops, the one party, endeavoured to impede 
the cavalry of the other party, <either by throw- 



ing before them caltrops, which necessarily 
lay with one of their four sharp points turned 
upward, or by burying the caltrop with one 
point at the surface of the ground. The fol- 
lowing wood-cat is taken from a bronze cal- 
trop figured by Cayius. 




Tribuliu, Caltrofh 

TRIBU'NAL. a raised platform, on which 
the praetor and judicessat in the Basilica. 
[Basilica.] 

There was a tribunal in the camp, which 
was generally for^ned of turf, but sometimes, 
in a stationary camp, of stone, from which the 
general addressed the soldiers, and where the 
consul and tribunes of the soldiers adminis- 
tered justice. When the general addressed 
the army from the tribunal, the standards 
were planted in front of it, and the army placed 
round it in order. The address itself was call- 
ed Allocutio. 

TRIBU'NUS, a tribune. This word seems 
originally to have indicated an ofilcer con- 
nected with a tribe {trilnu), or who represent- 
ed a tribe for certam purposes ; and this is 
indeed the character <» the officers who were 
designated by it in the earliest times of Rome, 
and may be traced also in the later officers 
of this name. 

1. Tribunes of the three ancient 
TRIBES. At the time when all the Roman 
citizens were contained in the three tribes of 
the Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres, each of 
them was headed by a tribune, and these 
three tribunes represented their respective 
tribes in all civil, religious, and military af- 
fairs ; that is to say, they were in the city the 
magistrates of the tribes, and performed the 
sacra on their behalf, and in times of war they 
were their military commanders. The trib»- 



TRIBUNU^. 



fni#e«(flniiii was ihe conmmder of tfas eahntt the 
king's body-gaard. and not the tribune of the 
tribe of the Kamnes, as is sapposed by some 
modern writers. In what raamier the tnbnnus 
celeraro was appointedt is uncertain, but it is 

{»robable that tie was elected by the trfi>ee ; 
or we find that when the imperiom was to 
be conferred upon the king* the comitia were 
held under the presidency of the tribunus ce- 
lerum; and in the absence of the king, to 
whom this officer was next in rank, he con- 
▼oked the cotnitia : it was in an assembly of 
this kind that Brutus proposed to deprive Tar- 

aninius of the imperium. A law passed under 
be presidency of the tribunes celerum was 
called a Ux tribwiida^ to distinguish it from 
one passed under the presidency of the king. 
The tribunes of the three ancient tribes 
ceased to be appointed when these tribes 
themselves ceased to exist as political bodies," 
and when the patricians became incorporated 
in the local tribes of Servios TuUius. [Tbi- 

BUS.] 

2. Tbibunbs of thb Sbbvian tbibes 
MXapXoit rpirrvdpxoi). When Servius 
Tullius divided the commonalty into thirty 
local tribes, we again find the tribune at the 
head of these tribes. The duties of these 
tribunes, who were without doubt the most 
distingURhed persons in their respective dis^ 
tricts, appear to have consisted at first in 
keeping a register of the inhabitants in each 
district, and of their property; for purposes of 
taxation, and for levying the troops for the 
armies. When subsequently the Roman peo- 
ple became exempted from taxes^ the main 
part of their business was taken from them, 
but they still continued to exist The <rc6uiii 
aerariif who occur down to the end of the^re- 
public, were perhaps only the «iccessors of 
the tribunes of the tribes. When (b. o. 406) 
the custom of giving pay {ttipendium) to the 
soldiers was introduced, each of the tribuni 
aerarii had to collect the tributum in his owa 
tribe, and with it to pay the soldiers ; and in 
case they did not fulfil ^his duty, the soldiers 
had the right of pignoris capio against them. 
In later times their duties appear to have been 
confined to collecting the tributUm, which 
thev made ov6r to the military quaestors who 
paid the soldiers. [Quabs'Tob.] The Lex 
Aurelia, b. c. 70, called the. tribuni aerarii to 
the exercise of judicial functions, along with 
the senators and equites, as Uiese trS)uneS 
represented the body of the moA respective 
citizens. But of tins distinction ^ey were 
subs^uently deprived bv Julius Caesar. 

3. Tbibuni Plbbis (dii/iapxoh the office 
Sijfiapxla). The ancient mbunes c^ the ple- 
beian tribes had undoubtedly the right of 



convokifif Gie BMetmgs ctf their tribei,aulrf 
maintaining the privileges granted to them bj 
king Servius, and subsequently by the Vale. 
riah laws, ^kit.this protection was very in- 
adequate against the insatiable ambition and 
usurpations of the patricians. When the 
plebeians, impoverished by long wan, and 
cruelly oppressed by the patriciani, at last 
seceded m b. c. 494 to the Moos Sacer, the 
patricians were obliged to grant to the plebei- 
ans the .right oi appointing tribunes (/rihoi 
phlu*) with more efficient .powers to protea 
their own order than those which werepoa- 
sessed by the heads of the tribes. The pur- 
pose for which they were appointed was only 
to afford protection against any abuse on the 
part oi the patrician raagistrmtes; and that 
they might be able to afford such protecUon, 
their persons .were declared sacred and iuvio- 
lable, and it was agreed that whoever mTaded 
this inviolability should be an outlaw, and 
that his property should be forfeited to the 
temple of Ceres. A subsequent law enacted 
that no one should oppose or interrupt a tri* 
bune while addressing ^e people, and that 
whoever riiould act contrair to this ordinance 
should give bail to the tribunes for the pay- 
ment of whatever fine they should affix to to 
offence in arraigning him before the coounm- 
■alty ; if he refused to give bail, bis life and 
property were forfcjited. The tribunes were 
thus enabled to afford protection to any one 
who appealed to the assembly of the com- 
monalty or required any other assistance. 
They were essentially the representatiw 
and the orgaiis of the plebeian order, and 
their sphere of action was the comitia tribnti 
With the vpatricians and their comitia they 
had nothing to do. The tribunes themseltes 
however were not judges, and could inftct 
no punishments, but could only propose the 
imposition of a fine to the commonaltT (m'- 
tum irro^etre). The tribunes were uiQsin 
their origin only a protecting magistracy o^ 
the plebs, but in the course of time their pow- 
er increased to .such a degree that it suiiMissed 
that of all other ma^fi^iates, and the blbanes 
then became a magistracy for the whole Ro- 
man people, in opposition to the senate and 
the oligarchical party in general, although 
they had nothing to do with the administia- 
tion or the government During the latter 
period of the republic they became Ine 
tyrants, and may be compared to the national 
convention of France during the first rsToto- 
tion. 

Al first the number of the. tribunes wai 
only two, but soon afterwards they were in- 
creased to five, one being taken from each of 
the five daeses, and subsequently to ten, tvo 
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being taken from eacli of the fire elaeees. 
17bi8 last iminber appears to have remained 
unaltered down to the end of the empire. 

The tribunes entered upon their of^oe on 
tfae lOch of December, but were elected, at 
least in the time of Cicero, on the 17th of 
July. It it almost superfluous to state, that 
none bat plebeians were eligible to the office 
of tribune; hence when towards the end of 
the republic patricians wished to obtain the 
oflSce, they were obUged first to renounce 
their own order and to become plebeians; 
henee also under tfae empire it was thought 
that the princeps ^ould not be tribime be- 
cause he was a patrician; But the influence 
'Which belonged to this office was too great 
for the emperors not to covet it. Hence A41- 
gustus was made tribune for life. During 
the republic, however, the old reflation re- 
loaines in force, even after the tribunes had 
ceased to be the protectors of the plebs alone. 
There is only one instance recorded in which 
patricians were elected to the tribnneship, 
and this was probably the consequence of an 
attempt to divide the tribuneship between 
tbe^wo orders. Although nothing appears 
to be more natural than that the tribunes 
should onginaUy have been ejected by that 
body of Roman citizens which they tepn^ 
eented, yet the subject is involved in consid- 
erable obscurity. Some writers state that 
they were elected by the comitia of the curies ; 
others suppose that they were elected in the 
comitia m the centuries; but whether they 
were elected in the latter or in the pomitia of 
the tribes, it is certain that at first the sanc- 
tion of the curies to the election was at all 
events necessary. But after the time of the: 
Lex Publilia (b. c. 472) the sanctionr of the 
curies is not heard of, and the election of the 
tribunes was left entirely to the comitia tribu* 
ta, which were convoked and held for this 
purpose by the old tribunes previous to the 
expiration of their office. One of the old tri- 
bunes was appointed by lot to preside at the 
election. As the meetmg could not be pro- 
longed after sunset, and the business was to 
be completed in one day, it sometimes hap- 
pened that it was obliged to break up before 
the election was completed, and then those 
who were elected filled up the legitimate 
number of the college by cooptatio. But in 
order to prevent this irregularity^ the tribune 
L. Trebonius, in 448 b. 0., got an ordinance 
passed, according to which the collie of the 
tribunes should never be completed by coop- 
tatio, but the elections should be continued 
on the second day^ if they were not completed 
on the first, till the number ten was made up. 
The place where the election of the tribttoet 

■ b2 



was held was originally and lawfolly the 
Forum, afterwards also the Campus Martius, 
and sometimes the area of the CapitoL 

We now proceed to trace tne gradual 
^wth of the tribunician power. Although 
its original character was merely protection 
(otm/nim or ^o^deia) against patrician magis* 
trates, the plebeians appear early to have re- 
garded their tribunes also as meoiators or ar- 
bitrators in matters among themselves. The 
whole power possessed by the college of tri- 
bunes was designated by the name trUmnkia 
poteatott and extended at no time further 
than one mUe beyond the gates of the city ; 
at a greater distance than this they came 
under the imperium of the magistrates, like 
every other citizen. As they were the public 
guardians, it was necessary that every one 
should have access to them' and at any time ; 
hence the doors of their houses were open 
day and night for all who were in neea of 
help and protection, which they were em- 
powered to affi>rd against any one, even 
against the highest magistrates. For the 
same reason a tribune was not allowed to be 
absent from the city for a whole day, except 
during the Feriae Latinae, when the whole 
people were assembled on the Alban Mount. 

In B. C. 466 the tribunes, in opposition to 
the consuls, assumed the right m convoking ' 
the senate, in order to lay before it a roga- 
tion, and discuss the same: for until that 
time the consuls alone had had the right of 
laying plebiscita before the senate for ap- 
pit]i>ation. Some years after, b. 0. 452, the 
tribunes demanded of the consuls to request 
the senate to make a senatusconsultum for 
the appointment of persons to frame a new 
legislation; and during the discussions on 
this subject the tribunes themselves were 
present m the senate. The written legisla- 
tion which the tribunes then wished can 
only have related to their own order ; but as 
such a legislation would only have widened 
the breach between the two oitlers, they af- 
terwards jjave way to the remonstrances of 
the patricians, and the new legislation was to 
embrace both orders. From the second de- 
cemvirate the tribuneship was suspended, but 
was restored after the legislation was com- 
pleted, and now assumed a different charac- 
ter from the change that had taken place in 
the tribes. [Tribus.] The tribunes now 
had the right to be present at the delibera- 
tions of the senate; but they did not sit 
among the senators themselves, but upon 
benches before the opened doors of the sen- 
ate-house. The inviolability of the tribunes, 
which had before only rested upon a contract 
between the two eitatet, was now sanctioned 
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•nd coniimed by a Itw of M. Horatios. As 
«he tribes now also included the jMtricians 
tnd their clients^ the tribunes ought nat- 
irallj be asked to interpose on behalf of 
any citixen whether patrician or plebeian. 
Hence the patrician ez-decemvir, Appius 
Claudius, implored the protection of the tri- 
bunes. About this time the tribunes also ac- 
quired the right of taking the auspices in the 
assemblies of the tribes. They abo assumed 
again the right, which they had exercised be- 
Mfo the time of the decemvirate, of bringing 
patricians who had Tiolated the rights of the 

Slebeians before the comitia of the tribes. 
\j the Lex Valeria passed in the Comitia 
Centuriata (b. c. 449), it was enacted that a 
plebiscitum, which nad been voted by the 
tribes, should bind the patricians as weU. 
While the college thus gained outwardly 
new strength every day, a change took place 
in its internal organization, which to aome 
extent paralyzed its powers. Before b. c. 
394, every thing had been decided in the col- 
lege by a majority ; but about this time, we 
do not know how, a change was introduced, 
which made the opposition (interceMsio) of one 
tribune sufficient to render a resolution of 
his colleagues void. This new regulation 
does not appear in operation till 394 and 393 
B. c. ; the old one was still applied in b. c. 
421 tuad 415. From their right of appearing 
in the senate, and of taking pan in its discus- 
sions, and from their being the representa- 
tives of the whole people, they gradually ob- 
tained the right of intercession against any 
action which a magistrate might undertake 
during the time of his office, and this even 
without giving any reason for it Thus we 
find a tribune preventing a consul from ccm- 
voking the senate, and prevoiting the pro- 
posal of new laws or elections in the com- 
itia; they interceded against the official 
functions of the censors ; and even against a 
command issued by the praetor. In the same 
manner a tribune might place his veto upon 
an ordinance of the senate; and he could 
thus either compel the senate to submit the 
subject to a fresh consideration, ot could raise 
the session. In order to propose a measure 
to the senate they might tnemselves convene 
a meeting, or when it had been convened by 
a consul they might make their proposal 
even in opposition to the consul, a Tight 
which no other magistrates had in the pres- 
ence of the consuls. The senate, on the oth- 
er hand, had itself, in certain cases, recourse 
to the tribunes. Thus, in b. o. 431, it re- 
quested the tribunes to compel the consuls to 
appoint a dictator, in compliance with a de- 
cree of the senate ; and the tribunes coB^)elled 



the consuls, by threatening them w& » 
prisfmment, to appoint A. Postamiiu Tin- 
tus dictator. From this time forwvd «i 
meet with sevend instances in whid tk 
tribunes c^Hnpelled the consuls to tm^ 
with the ddcrees of the senate, n sot oaotii 
auctorUM^ genatut, and to 'execute its cob- 
mands. In their relation to the senate i 
change was introduced by the PUiudtm 
Atmiumt which ordained tnat a triimne, bj 
virtue of his office, sbouki be a aemtor. 
When this plebiscitum was made is uoco- 
tain ; but we know that in e. c. 170 it w» 
not yet m operation. It. probably oiigimtod 
with C. Atimus, who was tribune in i. c. 132. 
But as. the quaertorship, at least in later 
times, was tne office which persons beid 
previously to the tribuneship, and as the 
quaestorsnip itself conferred upon a penoo 
the right of a senator, the law of Atinios w« 
in most cases superfluous. 

In their relation to other magisti^ve 
may observe, that the right of intercessiDWii 
not confined to stopping. a magistrate in b 
proceedings, but they might even commiH 
their viatores to seize a consul or a censor, ta 
imprison 1dm, or to throw him ircHn the Tar- 
peian rock. When the tribunes brought aa 
accusation against any one before the pe(^ 
they had the right of prdien$ioi bat jMt w 
right of v0catio ; that is, they might conuoaK 
a person to be dragged by their viatoies i» 
fore the comitia, but they could not sudiba 
him. They might, as in earlier times, pio- 
poee afine to be inflicted upon the person ac- 
cused before the comitia, out in some caser 
they dropped this proposal and treated the 
ca^ as a capital one. The cdlege of tn- 
bunes had also the power of making edkt& 
In cases in which one member of the college 
opposed a resolution oi. his colleagues nothing 
could be done^ and the measure was dioppi 
but this useful check was removed by the ex- 
ample of Tiberius Gracchus, in which apr^ 
dent was given for proposing to the peop 
that a tribune obstinately persisting m ^ 
veto ^ould be deprived of his office. 

From the time of the Hortensian law the 
power of the tribunes, had been gradually ns- 
mg to such a height that at length it was ^■ 
perior to every other in the state. They ^ 
acquired the hght of proposing to the cooutn 
tributa or the senate measures on nearly u 
the important affiurs of the state, and it wooM 
be endless to enumerate the cases in whia 
their power was manifested. Their propoeab 
were indeed usually made ex auctontate seD- 
atus, or had been communicated to 'and ap- 
proved bv it ; but cases in which tke ^^ 
Itself had a direct interest, such as a geseitl 
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legal re^laticm, grantiDg of the franchieei a 
change m the duties and powers of a magis- 
trate, and others, might he brought before the 
people, without their having previously eom- 
municated to the senate, though there are 
also insfonces of the contrary. Subjects be- 
longing to the administration could, not be 
brought before the tribes without the tribunes 
having previously received through the con- 
suls the audtoritas of the senate. This, how- 
ever, was done very frequently, and hence we 
have mention of a number of plebiscita on 
matters of administration. It sometimes even 
occurs that the tribunes brought the question 
concerning the conclusion of peace before the 
tribes, and then compelled the senate to ratify 
the resolution, as expressing the wish of the 
i^hole people. Sulla, in his reform of the 
constitution on the eirly aristocratic princi- 
ples, left to the tribunes only the jus auxili- 
andi, and deprived them of the right of making 
legislative or other proposals, either to the 
senate or the comitia, without having previ- 
ously obtained the sanction of the senate. But 
this arrangement did not last, for Pompey re- 
stored to them their former rights. 

During the latter period of the republic, 
when the oMce of quaestor was in most cases 
held immediately before that of tribune, the 
tribunes were generally elected from among 
the senators, and this continued to be the case 
under the empire. Sometimes, however, equi- 
tes also obtained the office, and thereby be- 
came members of the senate, where they were 
consideired of equal rank with the quaestors. 
Tribunes of the people continued to exist 
down to the fifth century of our era, though 
their powers became naturally^ much limited, 
especially in the reign of Nero. They con- 
tinued however to have the right of interces- 
sion against decrees Of the senate, and on 
behalf of injured individuals. 

4 Tribuni militom cum consulaki po- 
TBSTATE. When in b* c. 445 the tribune C. 
Canuleius brought forward the rogation that 
the consulship should not be confined to 
either order, the patricians evaded the at- 
tempt by a change in the constitution; the 
powerswhich had hitherto been united in the 
consulship were now divided between two 
new magistracies, viz., the Tribuni milUum cum 
consult^ potestate and the censors. Conse- 
quently, in B. c. 444, three military tribunes, 
with consular power, were appointed, apd to 
this office the plebeians were to be equally 
eligible with the patricians. For the years 
following, however, the people were to be 
at liberty, on the proposal ot the senate, to 
decide whether consuls were to be elected 
acconUng to the old custom, or. consular in- 
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bunes. HencefOTth, for many years, some- 
times ccmsuls and sometimes consular tri- 
bunes were appointed, and the number of the 
latter varied nrom three to four, until in b. c. 
405 it was increased to six, and as the censors 
were regarded as their colleagues, we have 
sometimes mention of eight tribunes. At 
last, however, ins. c. 367, the office of these 
tribunes was abolished by the Licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These con- 
sular tribunes were elected in the comitia of 
the centuries, and undoubtedly with less sol- 
emn auspices than the consuls. 

5. Tkibumi Militakbs (xiXkipxot) were 
officers in the Roman armies. Their num- 
ber in a le|;ion was originally four, and they 
were appomted t^ the generals themselves. 
In B. c. 363, it was decreed that henceforth 
six of these military tribui^es should always 
be appointed in the comitia, probably the co- 
mitia of the centuries. Those who were ap- 
pointed by the consuls were distinguished 
from those elected by the people {comitiati) 
by the name of RiiffuU. The number of tri- 
bunes m each legion was subsequently in- 
creased to six, and their appointment was 
sometimes left altogether to the consuls and 
praetors, though subsequently we find again 
that part of them were appointed by the peo- 
ple. Their duties consisted in keeping order 
among the s(^diers in the camp, in superin- 
tending their military exercises, inspecting 
outposts and sentinels, procuring provisions, 
settling disputes among soldiers, superintend- 
ing their health, &c. 

TRIBUS (#;U>y, ^^^), a tribe. 1. Grbbk: 
In the earliest times of Greek history mention 
is made of people being divided into tribes 
and clans. Homer speaks of such divisions 
in terms which seem to imply that they were 
elements that entered into the composition of 
every community. A person not included in 
any clan {&<l>p^Top)i was regarded as a va- 
grant or outlaw. These divisions were rather 
natural than political, depending on family 
connection, and arising out of those times, 
when each head of a family exercised a pa- 
triarchal sway over its members. The bond 
was cemented by religious communion, sacri- 
fices and festivals, which all the family or 
clansmen attended, and at which the chief 
usually presided. 

Of the Dorian race there were originallv 
three tribes, traces of which are found in all 
the countries which they colonized. Hence 
they are called by Homer Acjpiieg TfUxdiKeg, 
Thesfr tribes were the ByUeU CTAAeIc), Pam" 
phyli {IldfKJtvXoi)t and Dvmanatae or Dumanea 
{Avjiavdrai or Avudvec)- The first aerived 
their name from Hyllus, son of Hercules, the 
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two ktt from Pmphylas tnd Dymas, who 
are smid to hate foUen in the last expedition 
when the Doriana took poaaesaion of the Pe- 
loponneaua. The HyUean tribe was perhaps 
the one of highest dignity; but at SparU 
there does not appear to have been much dis- 
tinction, for aU the freemen there were by 
the constitution o( Lycurgus on a footing of 
eaoality. To these three tribes others were 
aoded in different places, either when the 
Dorians were joined by other foreign alliea, 
or when aoone of the old inhabitants were ad- 
mitted to the rank of citiaenship or equal prir- 
ileges. Thus the Cadmean Aegeids are said 
by Herodotus to have been a great tribe at 
Sparta, descended (aa he aays) from Aegeus, 
grandson of Theras, though othera have 
thought they were incorporated with the 
three Doric tribes. 

The subdivisioii of tribes intophratriM (^pa- 
TQiai) or patrae (warpaOy gtnt {yevrfiy trittyet 
(rptrrvef ), dec. appears to have prevailed in 
varioua places. Ai Sparta each tribe con- 
tained ten obat {^^uDt a word denoting a lo- 
cal division or district ; each obe contained 
ten triacatUs (rptdKcidec), communities con- 
taining thirty ftunilies. but very littleyippeara 
to be known of these divisions, how far they 
were local, or how far genealogical. After 
the time of Cleomenes the old system of tribes 
was changed ; new ones were created corres- 
ponding to the different quarters of the town, 
and they seem to have been five in number. 

The first Attic tribes that we read of are 
said to have existed in the reign, or soon after 
the reign, of Cecrops, and were called Cecro- 
pu iKeKf}Ofrii:)tAutpchthon (A^T6r(9uv), Aetaea 
{'AKTola), and ParaHa (JlapaXia). In the 
reign of a subsequent king, Cranaus, these 
names were changed to Cratuns {Kpavatc)* 
Atthis {*ATdlc)t afesopua {^ea&yaia)^ iind 
Diacria {AiaKfUc}' Afterwards we find a new 
set of names; IHas (Acdf), AtfuruM CAdtf- 
vatc)i Po»eid<mku {IioaeidiJVidg)f and Hepkaes- 
tias (*H0<M<maf ) ; evidently derived from the 
duties who were worshipped in the country. 
Some of those secondly mentioned, if not all 
of them, seem to have been geographical di- 
visions ; and it is not improbable that, if not 
independent communities, they were at least 
connected by a very weak bond of union. 
But all these tribes were superseded by four 
others, which were probably founded soon 
after the Ionic settlement in Attica, and seem 
to have been adopted by other Ionic colonies 
out of Greece. The names Chleontes (reXe- 
ovreg), Hvpktes ("OTrXjyref), Argadea CApyu- 
detc)» Aegkores (A/yt/copctf), are said by He- 
rodotus to have been derived from the sons 
9i ion, son of Xuthus. Upon this, however^ 



many docdita haw been thrown by Dodm 
writers. The et3rmology of the last three 
namea would seem to suggest, that tbetribet 
were so called from the occupatiom winch 
thmr respective tiiembers followed; the Hop- 
le$t$ being the armed men, or wanion; the 
Argadts, labourers or husbandmen ; the Atp- 
ooret, goatherda or shepherds. Bot whatera 
be the truth with respect to the origin of these 
tribes, one thing is certan, that before the 
time of Theseus, whom historians agree m 
representing as the great founder of the Attic 
commonwcnuth, the various people who in- 
habited the country continued to bedifimited 
and split into factions. 

Theseus in some measure changed the n- 
lations of the tribes to each other, bj intro- 
ducing a gradation of ranks in each ; oividinf 
the people into Eupatridae i^imarpiiai), Gn- 
motx {Teofi6poi\ and Drmiurgi {^muwpyoik 
of whom the first were nobles, toe second 
agriculturists or yeomen, the third labouren 
and mechanics. At the same time, in order 
to consolidate the national unity, he enlarged 
the city of Athens, with which he incorjio- 
rated several smaller towns, made ittheaeit 
of government, encouraged the nobles to r^ 
side there, iumI surrendered a part of the royil 
pi^rogative in their favour. The tribes or 
phylae were divided, either in the age of Th^ 
sous or soon after, each into three fhrttnat 
{^parpiaiy a term equivalent to fraternities, 
and analogous in its political relation to the 
Roman cwrkut)^ and each pJkratm into thiitf 
gen* {yiviji equivalent to the Roman Gento), 
the membera of a genoa {yivo() being called 
gennetM {ynnniTa^ or homjogalaOti {hM^ 
Ad/cref). £achgenM wa»di^gaishedbu 
particular name of a patronymic fonn, which 
was derived from some hero or mythic ances- 
tor. These divisions, though the names 
seem to import fiamily conpection, ^^J' 
fact artificial ; which shows that soaie ad- 
vance had now been made towards the estah- 
lishment of a closer political union. 1^ 
members of the pkratriae and gau had tbtf 
respective religious rites and festivals, which 
were preserved lon^ after these coounonities 
had lost their political importance, and per- 
haps prevented them from b^g altogether 
diraolved. 

After the ftge of Theseus, the monarchy 
having been first limited and afterwards aboi- 
isbed, the whole power of the state fell nU| 
the hands of the Bupatrida* or nobles, who 
held all civil ofilices, and had besides the man- 
agement of religious affairs, and the interpre- 
tation of the laws. Attica became agitated 
by feuds, and we find the people, shortly b» 
fore the legislaCioA of Solon, ditided into thie* 
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parties, Pediad {JlBStaZoCS or lowlanders, Dia- 
crii (AtdKpioi) or highlanaers, and Parali (Ild- 
paXiyi) or people of the sea-coast. ' The first 
two retiiind as of the ancient division of tribes, 
Metogaea and Diacris ; and the three parties 
appear in some measure to represent the 
classes established by Theseus, the fiist being 
the nobles, whose property lay in the cham- 
paign and most fertile part of the country ; 
the second, the smaller land-owners and shep- 
herds ; the third, the trading and mining class, 
who had by this time risen in wealth and im- 
portance. To appease their discords, Solon 
was applied to; and thereupon framed his 
celebrated constitu tion and code of laws. Here 
-we have only to notice that he retained the 
four tribes as be found them, but abolished 
the existing distinctions of rank, or at all 
events greatly diminished their importance, 
hy intrcxkicing his property qualification, or 
division of the people into PerUaeotknMdimm 
(nevraKOOiofiioifivot), Hippeit (*I»r7r«<f ), Zeu- 
gitae (Zevylrai), and Thete* (BifTec). [Cfcw- 
sus, Grebk.] The enactments of Solon con- 
tinued to be the law at Athens, though in 
great measure suspended by the tyranny, un- 
til the democratic reform eflfeoted by Clis- 
thenes. He abolished the old tribes, and cre- 
ated ten new ones, according to a geographical 
division of Attica, and named after ten of the 
ancient heroes : Ereehtheia, Aegeis, Pandionu, 
Leoniity ActtmantUy Oendf«, CecTopit^ Hippotho- 
ontist AearuiSf AtUiochia. These tribes were 
divided each into ten demi {Sfffioi), the num- 
ber of which was afterwards increased by 
subdivision; but the arrangement was so 
made that several denU not contiguous or near 
to one another were joined to make up a tribe. 
[Dbhus.] The object of this arrangement 
was, that by the breaking of old associations 
a perfect and lasting revolution might be ef- 
fected, in the habits ahd feelings, as well as 
the political or^nization of the people. He 
allowed the B,ncieni phratriae to exist, but they 
were deprived of all political importance. All 
foreigners admitted to the citizenship were 
registered in a phyle and demus, but not in a 
phratria Or genos. 

The functions which had been discharged 
by the old tribes were now mostly transferred 
to the demi. Among others, we may notice 
that of the forty-eight navcrariae into which 
the old tribes had been divided for Ae pur- 

I)ose of taxation^ but which now became use- 
ess, the taxes being collected on a different 
system. The reforms of Clisthenes were 
destined to be permanent. They continued 
to be in force (with some few interruptions) 
until the downfall of Athenian independence. 
The ten tribes were blended with the whole 



machinery of the constitution . Of the senate 
of five hundred, fifty were chosen from each 
tribe. The allotment of dicasts was accord- 
ing to tribes ; and the same system of elec- 
tion may be observed in most of the principal 
offices of state/ judicial and magisterial, civil 
and military, &c. In b. c. 307, Demetrius 
Poliorcetes increased the number of tribes to 
twelve by creating two new ones, namely, 
Antigoniat and Demetrias, which afterwards 
received the names of Ptolemdia and AUalia ; 
and a thirteenth was subsequently added by 
Hadrian, bearing his own name. 

2. Roman. The three ancient Romulian 
tribes, the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, or 
the Ramnenses, Titienses, and Lucerenses, 
to which the patricians alone oelonged, must 
be distinguisned from the thirty plebeian 
tribes of Servius Tuliius, which were entirely 
local, four for the city, and twenty-six for the 
counti7 around Rome. The history and or- 

Snuation of the three ancient tribes are spo- 
n of under Patbicxx. They continued of 
political importance almost down to the 
period of the deeemviral legislation ; but after 
this time they no longer occur in the history 
of Rome, except as an obsolete institution. 

The instttntion and organization of the 
thirty plebeian tribes, and their subsequent 
reduction to twenty by the conquests of Por- 
sena, are spoken of under Plbbes. The 
four city tribes were called by the same 
names as the regions which they occupied, 
viz. StUnpratui, EtfuHina, Colima and Palatma. 
The names of the sixteen country tribes which 
continued to belong to Rome after the con- 
quest of Porsena, are in their alphabetioil 
order as follows: AemUiOf Camilia, Cluentia, 
Cornelia^ Faina, Qaleria, HoroHa, Lemoniay 
Menenia, Papiria, PeUia, Pupinia, Romitia, 
Sergiay Vehtria, and Voltmia. As Rome grad- 
ually acquired possession of more of the sur- 
rounding territory, the number of tribes also 
was gradually increased. When Appius 
Claudius, with his numerous train of clients, 
emigrated to Rome, lands were assigned to 
them in the district where the Anio flows 
into the Tiber, and a new tribe, the trUnu 
Claudia^ was formed. This tribe was subse- 
(^uently enlarged, and was then designated 
by the name CruMtumina or Cluatumma. This 
nsune is the first instance of a country tribe 
being named after a place, iot the sixteen older 
(mes all derived their name from persons or 
heroes. In b. c. 387, the number of tribes 
was increased to twenty-five by the addition 
of four new ones, viz. the SteUatina^ Tromenti- 
tia, StAatmOf and Amiefui*. In b. c. 358 two 
more, the Pomptma and PvbUlia were formed 
of Volscians. In b. c. 332, the censors Q 
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Publilias Philo and Sp. Postamius increased 
the number of tribes to twenty-nine, by the 
addition of the Maeda and Scaptia, In B. o 
318 the Ufentina and Falerina were added. In 
B. c. 299 two others, the AnienM and Teren- 
tma, were added by the censors, and at last, 
in B. c. 241, the number of tribes was aug- 
mented to thirty-five, by the addition of the 
Qttirina and VeUna. Eight new tribes were 
added npon the termination of the Social 
War, to mclude the Socii, who then obtained 
the Roman franchite; but they were after- 
wards incorporated among the old 35 tribes, 
which continued to be the number of the 
tribes to the end of the republic. When the 
tribes, in their assemblies, transacted any 
business, a ceftain order (ordo tribuum) was 
observed, in which they were called upon to 
give their votes. The first in the prder of 
succession was the Suburana, and the last 
the Amienns. Any person belonging to a 
tribe had in important documents to add to 
his own name that of his tribe, in the ablative 
case. 

Whether the local tribes, as they were es- 
tablished by the constitution of Servius Tul- 
lius, contained only the plebeians, or included 
the patricians also, is a point on which the 
opimops of modem scholars are divided : but 
it appears most probable that down to the de> 
cemviral legislation the tribes and their as* 
semblies were entirely plebeian. From the 
time of the decemvirai legislation, the patri- 
cians and their clients were undoubtedly 
incorporated in the tribes. Respecting the 
assemblies of th& tribes, see Comitia Tri- 

BUTA. 

TRIBUTUM, a tax which was partly ap- 
plied to cover the expenses of war, and partly 
those of the fortifications of the city. lUhe 
usual amount of the tax was one for every 
thousand of a man's fortune, though in the 
time of Cato it was raised to three m a thou- 
sand. The tributum was not a property tax 
in the strict sense of the word, for the ac- 
counts respecting the plebeian debtors clearly 
imply, that the debts were not deducted in the 
valuation of a person's property, so that he 
had to pay the tributum upon property which 
was not his own, but Which he owed, and for 
which he had consequently to pay the in- 
terest as well. It was a direct tax upon ob- 
lects without any regard to their produce, 
like a land or house-tax, which indeed form- 
ed the main part of it. That which seems to 
have made it most oppressive, was its con- 
stant fluctuation. It was rused according to 
the regions or tribes instituted by Servius 
TuUius, and by the tribunes of these tribes, 
subsequently called tribuni aerarii. It was 
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not, like the other branches of the public rer- 
enue, let out to farm, but being fixed in mo- 
ney it was raised by the tribunes, unless (as 
was the case after the custom of ^vjng pay 
to the soldiers was introduced) the soldiers, 
like the kinghts, demanded it from the per- 
sons themselves who were bound to pav it 

[Acs BQUBSTBB SUd HOBDEARIDM.] When 

this tax was to be paid, what sum was to be 
raised, and what portion of every thousand 
asses of the census, were matters upori which 
the senate had to decide alone. But when it 
was decreed, the people juigbt refuse to pay 
it when they thought it too heavy, or unfairly 
distributed, or hoped to gain some other ad- 
vantage by the refusal. In later times the 
senate sometimes left its regulation to the 
censors, wno often fixed it very arbitrarily. 
No citizen was exempt from it, but we find 
that the priests, augurs, and pontiffs made 
attempts to get rid ofit ; but this was only an 
abuse, which did not last. After the war 
with Macedonia (b. c. 147), when the Roman 
treasury was filled witl^ the revenues ac- 
cruing from conquests and from the provin- 
ces, the Roman citizens became exempted 
from paying the tributum, and this state (d 
things lasted^own to the consulship of Hirtius 
and Pansa (43 b. c), when the tributuoi was 
again leviea, on account of the exhausted 
state of the aerarium. After this time it wss 
imposed according to the discretion of the 
einperors. 

Respecting the tributum paid by conquer- 
ed countries and cities, see Vbctioalia. 

TRICLINIUM, the dining-room of a Ro- 
man house, the position of which, relatively 
to the other parts of the house, is seen in the 
** house of the Tragic poet" (see p. 126). It 
was of an oblong shape, and was twice as 
long as it was broad. 

A tridmium generally contained three 
couches, and as the usual number of persons 
occupying each couch was three, the tiiclin- 
ium afiforded accommodation for a party of 
nine. Sometimes, however, as many as four 
lay on each of the couches. Each man in 
order to feed himself lay flat upon his breast 
or nearly so, and stretched out his hand to- 
wards ^he table; but afterwards, when his 
hunger was satisfied, he turned upon his left 
side, leaninff on his elbow. To this Horace 
alludes in describing a ^rson sated with a 
particular dish, and turning in order to re- 
pose upon his elbow. 

We find the relative positions of two per- 
sons who lay next to one another, commonly 
expressed by the prepositions n^er, or nqtrm^ 
and ir\fira. A passage of Livy, m which he 
relates the cruel c^uct of the consul L. 
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Quintius Flaminius, shows that ir^ra a/toii«m 
cubare was the same as in sinu alicujus citbarey 
and consequently that each person was con- 
sidered as below him to whose breast his own 
head approached. On this principle we are 
enabled to explain the denominations both of 
the three couches, and qf the three places on 
each couch. 

lectus medius 
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Supposing the annexed arrangement to rep- 
resent the plan of A tricliniuni, it is evident 
that, as each guest reclined on his left side, 
the countenances of all when in this position 
were directed, first, from No. 1 towi^rds No. 
3, then from No. 4 towards. No 6, and lastly, 
from No. 7 towards No. 9 ; that tl^e guest No. 
1 lay, in the sense explained, above No. 2, No. 
3 beliw No. 2, and so of the rest ; and that, 
going in the same direction, the couch to the 
right hand was above the others, and the couch 
to the left hand behw the others. It will be 
found, that in a passage in the eighth sutire 
of the second book of Horace, the guests are 
enumerated in the order of their accubation-^ 
an order exhibited in the annexed diagram. 
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TRIDENS. [FusciNA.] 

TRIENS FAs 1 

TRIER A'RCHIA (Tpiripapxta)^ one of the 
extraordinary war services or liturgies at 
Athens, the object oif which was to provide 
for the equipment and maintenance of the 
ships of war belonging t9 the state. The 
persons who were charged with it were called 
trierarchs (rpt^papzoi), as being the paptains 
of triremes, thougn the name was also applied 
to persons who bore the same charge in other 
vessels. It existed from very early times in 



connection with the forty-eight naucraries of 
Solon, and the fifty of Clisthenes : each of 
which corporations appears to have been 
obliged to equip and man a vessel. [Nau- 
CRARIA.I Under the constitution of Clis- 
thenes tne ten tribes were at first severally 
charged with five vessels. This charge was 
of course superseded by the later forms of the 
trierarchy. The state furnished the ship, and 
either the whole or part of the ship's rigging 
and furniture, and also pay and provisions for 
the sailors. The trierarchs were bound to 
keep in repair the ship and its furniture, 
and were frequently put to great expense in 
paying the sailors and supplying them with 
provisions, when the state did not supply 
sufilicient money for the purpose. Moreover, 
some trierarchs, whether from ambitious oi 
patriotic motives, put themselves to unneces- 
sary expense in fitting out and rigging theii 
ships, from which the state derived an advan- 
tage. 

The average expense of the trierarchy was 
50 niinae. 

In ancient times one person bore the whole 
charge of the trierarchy, afterwards it was 
customary for two persons to share it, who 
were then called syntrierarchs {avvrpiypaf}- 
rot). When this practice was first intro- 
duced is not known, but it was perhaps aboyt 
the year 412 b. c, after the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, when the union of two 
Demons for the choregia was first permitted. 
The syntrierarchy, however, did not entirely 
supersede the older and single form, being 
only meant as a relief in case of emergency, 
when there was not a sufiicient number of 
wealthy citizens to bear the expense singly. 
In the case of a syntrierarchy the two trierarchs 
commanded their vessel in turn, six months 
each, according as they agreed between 
themselves. 

The third form of the trierarchy was con- 
nected with, or suggested by, the syntrier- 
archy. In B. c. 358, the Athenians were una- 
ble to procure a sufiBicient number of legally 
appointed trierarchs, and accordingly they 
summoned volunteers, lliis, however, was 
but a temporary expedient ; and as the actual 
system was not adequate to the public wants, 
they determined to manage the trierarchy 
somewhat in the same way as the property 
taxes (,eiephora)j namely, by classes or sym 
moriae, accoroing to the law of Periander 
passed in b. c. 358, and which was the pri- 
mary and original enactment on the subject. 
With this view 1200 iynteleU (ovvTe^etc) or 
partners were appointed, who were probably 
the wealthiest individuals of the state, accord- 
ing to the census or valuation. These were 
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divided into 20 symmoriae {<nuuopCaL) or class- 
es ; out of which a tiomber of persons {autfia- 
ra) joined for the equipment or rather the 
maintenance and management of a ship, 
under the title of a synteleia {awTeXeta) or 
union. To every ship there was generally 
assigned a synteleia of fifteen persons of dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth, as we may suppose, 
so that four ships only were provided for by 
each symmoria of sixty persons. 

It appears, however, that before Demo- 
sthenes carried a new law on this subject 
(b. c. 340), it had been customary for sixteen 
persons to unite in a synteleia or company for 
a ship, who bore the burden in equal shares. 
This being the case, it follows either that the 
members of the symmoriae had been by that 
time raised from 1200 to 1280, or that some 
alterations had taken place in their internal 
arrangements, of which no account has come 
down to us. The superintendence of the 
whole system was in the hands of the 300 
wealthiest members, who were therefore 
called the " leaders of the symmoriae,*' {hye- 
fiove^ Tuv (TVfmopiuVf) on wnom the buraens 
of the trierarcny chiefly fell, or rather ought 
to have fallen. The services performed by 
individuals under this system appear to have 
been the same ^is before : the state still pro- 
vided the ship's tackle, and the only duty then 
of the trierarchs under this system Was to 
keep their vessels in the same repair and or- 
der as they received them. But even from 
this they managed to escape ; for the wealth- 
iest members, who had to serve for their syn- 
teleia, let out their trierarchies for a talent, 
and received that amount from their partners 
(owre^ctf ), 60 that in. reality they paid next 
to nothing, or, at aiiy rate, not what they 
ought to have done considering that the tn- 
erarchy was a ground of exemption from 
other liturgies. To remedy these abuses 
Demosthenes carried a law when he was the 
ttnardrrf^ tov vavriKOVy or the superintend- 
ent of the Athenian navy, thereby introducing 
the Fourth form of the trierarchy. The pro- 
visions of the law were as follow: The naval 
services required from every citizen were to 
depend upon and be proportional to his prop- 
erty, or rather to his taxable capital, as regis- 
tered for the symmoria of the property taxes, 
the rate being one trireme for every ten talents 
c^ taxable capital, up to three triremes and one 
auxiliary vessel {ifinipiaLov) for the largest 
properties; i. e. no person, however nch, 
could be required to furnish more. Those 
who had not ten talents in taxable capital 
were to club together in synteleiae till they 
had made up that amount. By this law great 
changes were ^ected. All p^sons paying 
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taxes were rated in proportion to their prop- t 
erty, so that the poor were benefited by U, | 
and the state likewise : for, as Demoetheoes 
says, those who had formerly contributed ooe> 
sixteenth to the trierarchy of one ship were 
now trierarchs of two, in which case they 
must either have>' served by proxy, or done 
duty in successive years. He adds, that the 
consequences were highly beneficial. 

We do not know the amount of property 
which rendered a man liable to serve a trier- 
larchy or syntrierarchy, but we read of no in- I 
stance of liability arising from a property of I 
less value than 500 minae. 

The appointment to njerve under the first 
and secona forms of the trierarchy was made 
by the strategi, and in case any persoo was 
appointed to serve a trierarchy, and thought 
that any one else fnot called upon) was ^- 
ter able to bear it than himself, ne offered the 
latter an exchange of his property £Antido- 
sis] subject to the burden of tne trierarchy. 

In cases of extreme hardship, persons be- 
came suppliants to the people, or fled to the 
altar of Diana at Munychm. If not ready 
in time, they were sometimes liable to im- 

Crisonment. ^ On the contrary, whoever got 
is ship ready first, was to be rewarded with 
the *' crown of the trierarchy f so that in thb 
way considerable emulation and competition 
we^ produced. Moreover, the trierarchs 
were iiirevdttvoit or liable to be called to ac- 
count for their expenditure ; though they ap- 
plied their own property to the sernee ot the 
state. 

The trierarchy was a ground of exemption 
from the other liturgies, any of which, in- 
deed, gave an exemption from all the rest 
during the year next following that of its ser- 
vice 

TRINU'NDINUM. [Nundinae.] 

TRIO'BOLON (rp«5/3o^ov), the fee of 
three obols, which the Athenian dicaats re- 
ceived. [DlCASTAB.] 

TRIPOS (rp/TTovf), a tripod, «. e. any 
utepsil or article of furniture supported upon 
three feet. More especially, 1 . A th ree-legged 
table. 2. A pot or caldron, used for boiling 
meat, and either raised upon a three-legged 
stand of br(Mize, or made with its three raet 
in the same piece. 3. A bronze altar, not dif- 
fering probably in its original (otibl nom the 
tall tripod calaron already described. In thii 
form, but with additional <Hiiament, we see 
it in the left-hand figure in the annexed 
cut. 

The figure on the right hand represents the 
tripod from which the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi gave responses. The celebrity of Ais 
tripod produced innumerable knitafcions of it. 
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i might be granted for BUecessful 
achieyementB eilher by land or sea, but the 
latter were comparatively so rare that we 
shall for the present defer the conaideration 
of Ihenai^al triumph. 
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a province subdued by a series of succeasful 
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ous 8oldiei9 being considered indispensable 
in a triumph. 

The senate claimed the exclusive right of 
deliberating upon all these points, and giving 
or withholmng the honour sought, and they 
fot the most part exercised the privilege with- 
out question, except in times of great politi- 
cal excitement. The sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, however, in this matter was asserted at 
a very early date, and a triumph is said to 
have been voted by the tribes to Valerius and 
Hora^ius, the consuls of b. c. 446, in direct 
opposition to the resolution of the fathers; 
and in a similar manner to C. Marcius Hutilus, 
the first plebeian dictator ; while L. PostUmius 
Megellus, consul b. c. 294, celebrated a tri- 
umph, although resisted by the senate and 
seven out of the ten tribunes. Nay more, we 
reafi of a certain Appius Claudius, consul 
B. a 143. who having persisted in celebrating 
a t^umpn in defiance of both the senate and 
people, was accompanied by his daughter (or 
sister) Claudia, a vestal virgin, and by her m- 
terposition saved from being dragged from his 
chariot by a tribune. A disappomted general, 
however, seldom ventured to resort to such 
-violent jneasures, but satisfied himself with 
going through the forms on the Alban Mount, 
a practice first introduced by C. Papirius Masp. 
^If the senate gave their consent, they at 
t^e same time voted a sum of money towards 
defrasring the necessary expenses, aind one of 
the tribunes ex auctoritatt setuUtis applied for 
a plebiscitum to permit the imperator to re- 
tam his imperiumon the day when he entered 
the city. This last form could not be dis- 
pensed with either in an ovation or a. triumph, 
because the imperium conferred by the comi- 
tia curiata did not include the city itself, and 
when a general had once gone forth pahtdatust 
his military power ceased as sopn as he reen- 
tered the gates, unless the general law had 
been previously suspended by a special enact- 
ment; and in this manner the resolution of 
the senate was, as it were, ratified by the 
plebs. For this reason no one desiring a tri- 
umph ever entered the<:ity until tlie question 
was decided, since by so doing he would ipso 
facto have forfeited all claim. We have a 
remarkable example of this in the case of Ci- 
cero, who after his return from Cilicia linger- 
ed in the vicinity of Rome day after day, and 
dragged about his lictors from one place to 
another, vrithout entering the city, in the vain 
hope of a triumph. 

In later times these pageants were mar- 
shalled with extraordinary pomp and splen- 
dour, and presented a most gorgeous specta- 
cle. Minute details would necessarily be dif- 
ferent accordtng to circumstances, but the 



general arrangements were as follow. The 
temples were all thrown open, garlands of 
flowers decorated every shrine and image, and 
incense smoked on every altar. Meanwhile 
the imperator called an assembly of his sol- 
diers, delivered an oration commending their 
valour, and concluded by distributiug rewards^ 
to the most distinguished, and a sum of mo-, 
ney to each individual, the amount depending 
on the value of the spoils. He then ascended 
his triumphal car and advanced to the Porta Tri- 
umphalis, where he was met by the whole body 
of the senate beaded by the magistrates. The 
procession then defiled in the following order. 
1. The senate headdd by the magistrates. 
2. 'A body of trumpeters. 3. A train of car- 
riages and frames laden with spoils, those 
articles which were especially remarkable 
either on account of their beauty or rarity 
being disposed in such a manner as to be seen 
distinctly by the crowd. Boards were borne 
aloft on fercula, on which were painted in 
large letters the names of vanquished nations 
and countries. Here, too, models were ex- 
hibited in ivory or wood of the cities and forts 
captured, and pictures of the mountains, rivers, 
and other great natural features of the subju- 
gated region, with appropriate inscriptions. 
Gold and silver in coin or bullion, arms, weap- 
ons, and horse furniture of everv description, 
statues, pictures, vases, and other works of 
art, precious stones, elaborately wrought and 
richly embroidered stuffs, and every object 
which could be regarded as valuable or curi- 
ous. 4. A body of flute players. 5. The 
white bulls or oxen destined for sacrifice, 
with gilded horns, decorated with infulae and 
serta, attended by the slaughtering priests 
with their implements, and followtnl by the 
Camilli bearing in their hands paterae and 
other holy vessels and instruments. 6. Ele- 
phants or any other strange animals, natives 
of the conquered districts. 7. The arms and 
insignia of the leaders of the foe. 8. The 
leaders theihselves, and such of their kindred 
as had been taken prisoners, followed by the 
whole band of inferior captives in fetters. 9. 
Thecoronae and other tributes of respect and 

fratitude bestowed on the ijpperator oy allied 
ings and states. 10. The lictors of the im- 
perator in single file, their fasces wreathed 
with, laurel. 11. The imperator himself in a 
circular chariot of a peculiar form, drawn bv 
four horses, which were sometimes, though 
rarely, white. The circular form of the char- 
iot is seen in the following cut, copied from 
an ancient marble. He was attired in a gold- 
embroidered robe {toga picta) and flowered 
tunic {tunica palmata) : he bore in his right- 
hand a laurel bough, and in his left a sceptre ; 
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Trhuaphal Can 

his brows' were encircled with a wreatli of 
Delphic bay, in addition to which, in an- 
cient times, his body was painted bright red. 
He was accompanied in his chariot by his 
children of tenaer years, and sometimes by 
very dear or highly honoured friends, while 
behind him stood a public slave, holding over 
bis bead a golden Etruscan crown ornament- 
ed with jewels. The presence of a slave in 
such a place at such a time seems to have 
been intended to avert invidia and the influ- 
ence of the evil eye, and for the same purpose 
a fascinum, a little bell, and a scourge were 
attached to the vehicle. Tertullian tells us, 
that the slave ever and anon whispered in the 
ear of the imperator the warning words Re- 
spice post Uj honunem memento tk^ but this state- 
ment is not confirmed by any earlier writer. 
12. Behind the chariot or on.the horses which 
drew it rode the grown-iip sons of the impersr 
tor, together with the legati, the tribnni, and 
the equites, all on horseback. 13. The rear 
was brought up by the whole body of the in- 
fantry in marching order, their spears adorned 
with bay, some shouting lo Triumphe, and 
sin^ng hymns to the gods, while otners pro- 
claimed the praises of their leader or indulged 
in keen sarcasms and coarse ribaldry at his 
expense, for the most perfect frecKlom of 
speech was granted and exercised. 

Just as the pomp was ascending the Capi- 
toline hill, some of the hostile chiefs were 
led aside into the adjoining prison and put to 
death, a custom so barbarous that we eould 
scarcely believe that it existed in a civilized 
age, were it not attested by the most unques- 
tionable evidence. Pompey, indeed , refrained 
from perpetrating this atrocity in his third 
triumph, and Aurelian on like occasion spared 



Zenobia, but these are quoted as exceptions 
to thd general rule. When it was announced 
that these murders had been completed, the 
victims were then sacrificed, an ottering from 
the spoils was presented to Jupiter, the bay 
wreath was deposited in the lap of the god, 
the imperator was entertained at a public 
feast along with his friends in the temple, and 
ratumed home in the evening preceded by 
torches and pipes, and escorted by a crowd 
of citizens. 

The whole of the proceedings, generally 
speaking, were brought to a close in one day ; 
but when the quantity of plunder was very 
^at, and the troops very numerous, a longer 
period was required for the exhibition, and 
thus the triumph of Flaminius continued fot 
three days in succession 

But the glories <^ the imperator did not end 
with the show, nor even with ^is life. It 
was customary (we know not if the practice 
was invariable) to provide him at the public 
expense with a site for a house, such man- 
sions being styled triwnphale* domus. After 
death his kindred were permitted to deposit 
his ashes within the walls, and bay-wreath- 
ed statues standing, erect in triumphal cars, 
displayed in the vestibulum of the family 
mansion, transmitted his fame to posterity. 

A Triumphus Natalis appears to have 
differed in no resjp»ect from an ordinary tri- 
umph, except that it must havebeen upon a 
amaller scale, and would be characterized by 
the exhibition* of beaks of ships and other 
nautical trophies. The earliest upon recoid 
was granted to C. Dnillius, who laid the foun 
dation of the supremacy of Rome by sea in 
the first Punic war; and so elated was he 
by his success, that during the rest of his life, 
whenever l^e returned home at night from 
supper, he caused flutes to sound and torches 
to be borne before him. A second naval tri- 
umph was celebrated- by Lutatius Catulus 
for his victory off the Insulae Aegates, b. c. 
241 ; a third by Q. Fabius Labeo, b. c. 189, 
over the Cretans, and a fourth by C. Octavius 
over King Perseus, without captives and with- 
out spoils. 

Triumphits Castrbnsis was a procession 
of the soldiers through the camp in honour 
of a tribunys or some officer inferior lo the 
general, who had performed a brilliant ex- 
ploit. 

After the extinction of freedom, the em- 
peror being considered as the commander-in- 
chief of ail the armies of the state, every 
military achievement was understood to be 
performed under his auspices, and hence, ac- 
cording to the forms of even the ancient con- 
8titatioii» he alone had a legitimate claim to 
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ntriomph. This principle wat toon fuUv 
recognized and acted upon; for although 
Antonius had granted triumphs to his leffati, 
and his example had been freeljr followed by 
Augustus in the early part of his career, yet 
after the year b. o. 14 he entirely discontinued 
the practice, and from that time forward tri* 
umpns were rarely, if ever, conceded to any 
except members of the imperial famil?. But 
to compensate in some degree for wnat was 
then taken away, the custom was introduced 
of bestowinff what were termed Triumphalia 
Omamentat that is, permission to receive the 
titles bestowed upon and to appear in public 
with the robes worn by the imperatores of 
the commonwealth when they triumphed, 
and to bequeath to their descendants tri- 
umphal statues. These triumphalia vmamenta 
are said to have been first hestowed upon 
Agrippa or upon Tiberius, and ever after 
were a common mark of the favour of the 
prince. 

TRIU'MVIRI, or TRE'SVIRI, were eith- 
er ordinary magistrates or officers, or else 
extraordinary commissioners, who were fre> 
quently appointed at Rome to execute any 
public office. The following is a list of the 
most important of both classes^ 

1. Triumviri Agro Dividitndo. [Tri- 
umviri COLONIAB DeDUCBND^E.] 

2. Triumviri Capitales were regular 
magistrates, first appointed about b.c. 292. 
They were elected by the pc^^e, the comitia 
being held by the praetor. They succeeded 
to many of the functions of the Quaestores 
Parricidii. [Quaestor.] It was their duty 
to inquire into all capital crimes, and to re*' 
ceive informations respecting such, and con- 
sequently they apprehended and committed 
to prison all criminals whom thev detected. 
In conjunction with the aediles,' they had to 
preserve the public peace, to prevent all un- 
lawful assemolies, &c. They enforced the 
payment of fines due to the state. They had 
the care of public prisons, and carried into 
effect the sentence of the law upon criminals. 
In these points they resembled the magis- 
tracy of the Eleven at Athens. 

4. Triumviri Coloniae Deducendab 
were persons appointed to superintend the 
formation of a colony. They are spoken of 
under Colonia, p. 91. Since they had bor 
sides to superintend the distribution of the 
land to the colonists, we find them also called 
Trixanviri Coloniae Deducendae Agroque Dim' 
dundo, and sonletimes siinply Triumviri Agro 
Dando. 
6. Triumviri Ebulones. [Epulones.] 
6, Triumviri Equitum Turmas Rbooq- 
NoscBNDi, or Lbobnpis Equitum Dbcuriis, 
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were Baagistrates first appointed by Aogfisttt 
to revise the lists of the equites, and to ado^ 
perscms into the order. This was foxmerlj 
part of the duties of the censors. 
7. Triumviri Mbnsarii. [Mbnsarii.] 
6. Triumviri Monbtales. [Mombta.] 

9. TRiuiiViRiNocTURNi,virere magistrates 
electa annually, whose chief duty it was to 
prevent fires by night, and for this purpose 
they had to go round the city'cluring the night 
(vigilias drcumxre). If they neglected tlKir 
duty, they appear to have been accused be- 
fore the people by the tribunes of the pl^ 
The time at which this office was instituted 
is unknown, but it must have been previoosly 
to the year b. c. 304. Augustus transferred 
their auties to the Praefectos YigilunL 
[Prabfbctus Vigilum.] 

10. Triumviri Rkficiendis Abdibus, ex- 
traordinary officers elected in the C<Mmtis 
Tributa in the time of the second Punic war, 
were appointed for the purpose of repaiiing 
and rebuilding certain temples. 

11. Triumviri REiPUBLiqAs CoNSTmr- 
BNDAE. When the supreme power wu 
shared between Caesar (Octavianns), An- 
tony, and Lepidus, they administered the af- 
fairs of the state under the title of Trnimiitn 
Reipublicae Corutiiut^dae. This office was 
conferred upon them in b. c. 43, for five 
years ; and on the expiration of tbe term, in 
B. c. 38, was conferr^ upon them again, in 
B. c. 37, for five years more. The coalition 
between Julius Caesar, Pompey, and Grasses, 
in B. c. 60, is usually called the first triumvi- 
rate, and that between Octavianus, Antcny, 
and . Lepidus, the second ; but it must be 
borne in mind that the former never bore the 
title of triumviri, nor were invested with any 
office under that name, whereas the latter 
were recognized as regular magistrates unda 
the above-mentioned title. 

12. Triumviri 3acris Conquirendis 
DoNisQUE Pbrsigmandis, extraordinary of- 
ficers elected in the Comitia Tribnta in the 
time of the isecond Punic war, seem to have 
had to take care that all property given or 
consecrated^ to the gods was applied to that 
purpose. 

13. Triumviri Senatus Lbgbndi were 
magistrates appointed by Augustus to admit 
persons into the senate. This was previously 
the duty of the censors. 

TROCHUS (rpoxSc) a hoop. The Greek 
boys used to exercise themselves, like ours, 
with trundling a hoop. It was a bronze ring, 
and had sometimes bells attached to it. It 
was impelled by means of a hook with a 
wooden handle call^ clavis and k/Har^p. 
From the Greeks this custom passed to the 



RomsaB, who caeMqaentl; adopted tbi Greek 
Mnn, Tha hoop nu used at the Oymnaaia, 
•nd, therefore, on one of the genu in the 
SiOKh collection at Berlin, which is engraved 
in the mneied wood-cut. it ii iccompanied 
by the Jar of oil and the bay branch, "' 

emblema of effort and of victory. On i 

aide of this we have tepresented another gem 
from the same culbction. Both of these 
hibit youths truodling Che boop by meani 
the hook or ke^. These show Ihe siie of 
hoop, which in the middle figure has a 
three aioall rings or belja on ite circuml 



TROJA&LODUS. rCiaccs, p. 81.1 
TROPAEUM (Tp6iraiow, All. rponaiov) a 
tmphy, a sign and memorial of viclorr, which 
was erected on the field of battle where the 
enemy had Inmed (rpeiru. rpon^) to flight, 
and in case of a victory gained at sea. on the 
nearest land. The eipressian for raising or 
erecting a trophy, is rporalm ar^aai or 
m^iTOoflai,' to which may bo added iirj or 

party considered it had some claims to the 
victory, both erected trophies. Trophies 
Dsually consisted of (he arms, shields, hel- 
mets, &c of the enemy that ware de&aled ; 
and these were placed on the trunk of a tree, 
which was fiied On some elevation. The 
trophy was eonsecralad to some divmity, with 
an Inscription {Itilriiam"')- recording the 
names of the victors and of Ihe defeated 
party ; whence trophies were regarded aa in- 
violable, which even the enemy were not per- 
mitted to remove. Sometimes, however, a 
people destroyed a trophy, if (hey 



that the I 



ly had ei 



ated it 



nthon 



asnf- 



originally part of Greek 
that trophies should be maOe only ol wood 
and not of stone or metal, and (hat they 
^ould not be repaired when decayed. Itwaa 
not. however, uncommon (o erec( (rophiea of 
metal. Pausaniaa speaks of several which hs 



The iTophies erected to commemorate naval 
icloriee were usually ornamented with (hs 
leaks or actoteria of ships [AcaoiaKiaii; 

'oseidon'or Neptune. ■ Sometimes a whole 
'hip was placed as a trophy. 
The Romans, in early times, never erected 



(bo fieldof battle; "ihe" first (rophiea of this 
kind were erected by Domitius Ahenotarboa 
and Fabms Maiimns in a. c. 121, after (heir 
conquest of the Allobroges, when they buill 
at the junction of the Rhone and the laara 
toweta of white atone, upon which trophies 
were placed adorned with the spoils of the 
enemy. Fompey also raised trophies on the 
Pyrenees after his victories in Spain ; Julius 
Caesar did the same ntar Ziela, after his vic- 
tory over Phatnaces. and Drulus, near the 
Elbe, to commenwrate his victory over the 
Germans, Still, honever, it was more com- 

Rome (ban on (he Seld of battle. The trophies 

torlra over Jugurtha and the Cimbri and 
Teutoni, which were caat down by Suila, 



sod reatored by Juliiia Cienr, miut 
been in the zily. In Ibe Ulec timeg o 
icpubUc, and under tbe empire, the ere 
of triumphal arcbea wag the most cm 
way of comtnemoiating a victory, many of 
which lemain to the pteaetit day. [Aacua.] 

The. preceding cut containa a representa- 
tion of a tropaeum, which Victoty ia engaged 
ID electing. The conqueror atonds on '^ 
other ^0 of the trophy, with his browa 
circled with bay. 

TROPHIES. [TaoMKOK,] 

TRO'SSULl, [EoDiTiB, p. 138.1 

TROUSERS. TBriccas.] 

TRUA, dim. TRULLA {Too6vti), deriTed 
from T-puu, r6pu, Sk , to perfinate ; a lai 
and flat appon or ladle, pierced with holea , 
trowel The foUowioi woodcut repreaenta 
■uch a Udle. 




TRUMPET. {BocoiNi; Cob no ; Li 

TDOajToBl.] 

TRUTINA (TpvTdvJt), a general term, in 
eluding both fiAra, a balance, and siateriL, a 
ateelyard. Paymenta were originally mafli 
by weighing, not by counting. Hence a hal 
ance (fniiimi) waspreeerved in the tetnple of 
Saturn at Rome. Thefottuwingwood-cutrep- 
leaenta ■ ismarkably beautiful lUirm, whi(|h 
ia preserved in the mnaeum of the Capil ' - 



dead : tboee who sounded the Irumpet at fu- 
nEiats were teroied tuicma, and uaed an in- 
strument of a peculiar fomi. The tones of 
[he tuba are reprea«ited bb of a harsh end 
tear-inapiring character. 

The invention of the tuba is uauallj as- 
cribed by ancient wriiera to the Etruacans. 
It has been remarked that Homer never intao- 
duces the aaXviyi in bis norratire but in 
compariaons only, which leads aa to infer 
that, although known in hie time, it had been 
but recently introduced into Greece; and it 
ia certain that, notwithstanding its eminently 
martial cbaracter, it was not until a later pe- 
riod used in the annies of the leading states. 
By Ihc Greek tragedians its Tuacan origin is 
fully recognized. According to one account 
it was first fabricated for the Tyrrhenians by 
Minerva, who in conaequence waa worehipped 
by the Argiiea under the title of LiXiriyf, 
while at Konie the labatutriim, or puriBca- 
lion of aacred trumpets, was performed on 
the last day of the Quinquatrua. [Quinod*- 

There appears to have been no essential 
difference in form between the Greek and 
Roman or Tyrrhenian trumpsta. Both were 



m^ 



Jsng, itnigbt, bnmie tabM, gnidually in- 
cnuung in diametsr, and UnnuuitiiiK in ■ 
bell-ahaped apetw™. TheyprBBant precisely 
the ume ippeBMace on monuiBenU of lety 
diBereDl dates, as mti)' be seen frnai the cuts 
■nnexed. 

TU BILU'STRIUM. [QDimiDirsos.] 

TULLlATiUM. [CiKCis.] 

TUMULTUA-HU. [ToiultCs,] 

TUMULTU8,the nuna giien lo s sudden 

or daugerous nsr in llalf or Cisslpine Gaul, 

■nd the wDitl was supposed by tbe ancienti 

Ui be a caatTsclioD or iinar nmltm. Jt was, 

howeyer, sotnelimea applied to a auddeo o 

cficeto says that there might be a war withou 
atumultus, but notalumultas without a war 
but it must be recollected that the word wa. 
also applied lo any eudden alarm respectini 
a war; whence we find a tumultos oftei 
■poken of as of less importance than a war 
because the results were of leaa consejjueace. 
though the fear might hai 
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ment universally adapted by men through the 
'hole of Greece. 
Tbe distinction between the Doric and lanie 

chiton still continued in the dr^as of womeo. 
he Spattan Titgins only wore tbia oue gai- 
lent.andhadnoopperkindorclothing.wheDca 
is saraetimes called ffiiurwarPiLUiiiil aa 
'Oil aa CluliM. They appeared in Ibe com- 
my of men without any farther coTenng; 
lit the married women never did ee without 
'earinganuppergarment. Thie Doric chiton 
'aa made, as Stated aboie, of woollen stuff; 
was witbout eleevea, and waa ^tened over 
Dth aboulders by claaps or buckles {w6p-rai, 
tp6vai), which were often of conaiderable 
ize. It was frequently so short aa not to 
iich the knee, it was only joined together 
a one aide, and on the other was left partly 
pen or alit np ((n-iarof ririW. to allow a 
■ee motion of the limbs. The following cut 

repieaenla an Amazon with a chiton oithia 

'' ' some parts of the figare appear incom- 
as the original is motitated. 



■oldiers in the regular 
who was appointed t 
displayed two banncra 



(.«dta) fr 






, , on the infantry, 

other green, to summon the cavalry, and aaid 
QurnnpiiUi'ciiiniaJt>sninif(,nuufunir. Those 
that assembled look the niilitaij oath togeth- 
er, instead of one by one, as was the oaual 
practice, whence Ihay were called c 
and their Beriicecini>raiw. 8oldiers< 
in tbia way were termed Tanaiiiaani m ouai- 

TU'NICA (xiTwv, dim, x'TOvlaicot, jriri- 
viov). an under-garmenl. 

1. Qriei. The chiton waa the only kind 
of fotfii/JQ, or under-garment, worn by die 
Greeka. Of this there were two kinds, the 
Dorian and Ionian. The Dorian chiton. - 
worn by males, was a abort woollen sbi. . 
without aleeies : the Ionian was a long linen 
garment, with sleeves. The former seems 
(o bate been originally worn throughout the 
whole of Greece ; the lattetwaabroiiEht over 
to Greece by the loniana of Asia. The Ionic 

chiton was commonly worn at '"■ — ' 

during the Persian wars, bu 
have entirely gone out of fashion lor Uienule 
■ei about iKe time of Pericles, from which 
(tmo tbe Dorian chiUia was the nodM.gai- 



was usually made of IL 

however, appear generally to have corerea 
only the upper part of the arm ; for in ancient 
works of art we seldom find tbe sleeve ex- 
tending further than tbe elbow, and some- 
times not so Isr. The sleeves were sometimes 
slit op, and bstened together with an elegant 
row of brooches. The Ionic chiton, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, waa originally a Carian 
dress, and pasaed over to Athena from Ionia, 
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claepi of their dissae* the angle Atheuiso 
who Iiid returned iliie from the eipeditian 
■gainat Aegina, becBDse there were no Ducklea 
or cJa^ps re<tuired in tlia tonic dresB. Tbe 
annexed cut represents tbe Mbba ThsJia 
wearing an Ionic chiton. The peplum baa 
fallen off her shouldeia, and ie held up b; the 
left bind. 



lapped tbe gu 
There was 



Both kinds of dress tiere fastened round 
the middle wiih a girdle, and as the Ionic 
chiton was asually longai than tbe body, part 
of it nae drawn dp so that the dieas might 
not reach further than tbe feet, and the part 

, and was called Kd^iro^. 
ecnliar kind of drees, which 

called Diploii {iinioti;), Diplkdiim (Att^Wi- 
oip), and Hirnidii^diim (iiiidtTr^oiduiv). It 
appears not to bave been a separate anicla of 
dress, but merely tbe upper part of tbe cloth 
forming the chiton, which was larger tlian 
was required for the ordinary chiton, and was 
tberefoie thrown over the front and back. 






L alone. A" person 9rho wore only 
in was called fiopoxiTUV {clorlruv i 
lar), an epithet giTen tc •*■" *= — • — -- 



;er garment, was called 
iXiTuv. The Athenian youtha, in the earlier 
ttmes, wore only tbe chiton, and when il be- 
came the faabion, in the Pelopoiineaian war, 
to wear an outer garment over il, it was re- 
garded IS a mark of efiemTnacT- 

2. RoiijN. Tbe 7Wm of the Romans, 
like Iha Greek chiton, was a woollen under 
garment, mer which the toga was worn. It 
wae the Indwtnmtitm or InAutuj, as opposed to 
the Aifticnu, the general term for the toga, 

TDs.] The Rranans are eai<i to baie had na 
other clothing originally but the toga; and 
when lbs tonic was first introdoceiT, it was 
merely a abort garment without aieeTes, and 
was called ColMwit. It was considered a 
mark ofeffemuiBcy for men to'wear tun tea with 
long slasTea (mmiiaaai) and reaching to tbe 
feet (taiarti), 
Tbe tunic was girded {ancia) with a belt or 
' e waist, but it was usually 
aout bemf girded, when a 



gitdl. 






ike the Gki 



It his 



The form of the tunic, as worn by men is 
represented in many wood-cuts in this work. 
in worka of art it usnnlly tertninateg a little 
aboTB tbe knee ; it has short slecTes, corering 
only the upper put of the arm, and is guded 



nica, an outer and an under, the Ulter of 
which was <fom O'Xl Che skin, and correa- 
ponda to our ahirt and cbemise. The under 
tunica were called SnfntculM and Indtuium, lbs 
fonner of which i> supposed to be the name 
of the UBder tunic of the men, and the tatter 
of that of the (romen % but ttaia it not certain. 
The woid Intrmla was of later origin, and 
seems to have been applied equally to the un. 

the Suppanu or Si^gaTiim was an outer or an 



TCRRIS. 
dam find Itae sleeiei oinenng more than 
upper part of the ann. Sometimes the ti 
were adorned nith golden onumenta c 

Poor people, who could not afford to 
— * toga, wore the tunic alone, wh 






we find thecoman.. , . ,.. ._. ... _ 

A person who wore out; hu tunic was fre- 
quently called NoDOa, 

Respecting the daiua Utua and (he cIbtob 
angustu*, worn on tbe tunics of the senitora 
and equilea reapecIiTely, see Cutds Lxtds, 

Wben a triumph was celebrsted, the con- 
queror wore, together with an embroidered 
logs { '''^'P^'h ' «""«"<' '^"^ ( Tunk^pJ- 

taken from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinna, 
unica of this kind were tent as presents to 
reign kings bj the ssnata. 
TUai-BULtlM idvfuarifiiov), a censer. 
The Greeks and Romans, when Ihey tacri- 
Iced, commonly took a little fiaukincense out 
if the ocnri, and let it fall upon the flamine 
Jtat. More rarely they used a censer, by 
neant of which they burned the incense in 
^ater profusion, and which wsa in fact a 
imaU moveable grate or/oaiAu. Thefollow. 
ing wood-cut, taken from an ancient painting, 
thaws the performance of |>olh of theM acts 



tunic or stola the palls is thrown in 
ds, but the shape of Iho former is 

nice of women were larger and long- 
Lose of men, and always had sleeves ; 
icienl pailUinga and statuea wo sel- 



TXJRMA. [EiBSciTos, p. 143.] 
TURRIS (wiipyos), a lower. Horeable 
loners were among the most important en- 
gines used in Blorming a fortified place. 

They were generally made of beams aiid 
planka, and covered, at least on the throo 
sides which were exposed to the besieged, 
with iron, not onljr for protection, but also to 

steadier. They were also coveied with raw 
bides, and quills, moistened, and sometime* 
with slum, to protect them from Gre. Their 
height was such as lo ov«rtop the walls, 



Ww*n, knd tl\ MhsT foiltfietlkini of the be- 
■iaged pl»co. Tharwerediroled inlortoriei 
(totaUta M rasu), and beoee Ihrj are called 



The ndea of the [uwen irere pierced with 
wiodDwi, of whkh there were eevenl to each 

The nee of the MorMS was to recetre the 
eniine* of war (lermtnu}. They conUlnitd 
bafletee and ntapalla, and elinEers and acch- 
era were etationed Jn them eno m the tr^n 
of the lowen. In the loweal ttorj was a 
betteiing-niD [Aeiis]^ and in the middle 
raw or noie bHdgea fpmuo} made of beetn* 
■Dd planka, and protected at the sidea by hur- 
diaa. Sealing-laddeia (nalu) were b1h> cir- 
Tiad in the towera, aiid when the missiles 



TYRANNtJa. 1 

chief. In the firal ti*0 Or three cenlaikt lit' I 
lowing the Tiojan war varions cmiMin 
ilwork, which fed totheaboiilion.oiulnil j 
tothe mnitatioD, of the kinglf povn. Emi- | 
EralinnH, eitinctione of lamiUes, ia^ifa 



Theea towen were placed npon wheeli 
(generally e or S), that the; might be brought 
Up to the walla. These wheeli were placed 

"tutor. '" 



bled mail respectaamQ 
belli. Otbere preaented a Hal circular disk 
OD Iheopper mrfaceand swelled odI beneath 
like a haltle-dniiii. Both fomu are repre- 
•ented la the cola below. Tjiupana wete 




covered with the hides of oxno, or of aeee 
were beaten with a ilick. or with the har 
and were mnoh employed in all wild enthu 
astic retigioUB rites, especially the orgies 
Bacchus sihI Cybel«. 

i. A solid wheel without apckea, for hea 
wagons, auch »» is shown in the cut on 
2S1. 

TYRANNUS (nipovwor). In the here 



, Tisybeis 
among thfise c«u»«a. Hereditsij moouclun 
berame elecUre; the dliferoiit funclioiB (f 
the king were dlBtribulnl ; he wsi callei ir- 

(Trptrravic), instead of B/Uiicm (JsjJrif* 
and his character wis chinged no kn ihu 
his name. Noble and wealthy funilinbegu 
to be considered on a fooling of e^iIiljaiA 
royalty ; and thus in process of timei^™! 
op oligarchies or arietocracies, wbicii moa 
of the goTemments that saccetdca tbe n 

not as yet called by such Doniea Tbe«* 
garchies did not possess the elenWDts 1/ » 
cial happinesa or stability. The pirndpl 
famities contended with each other lor '^ 



al, ODU 

m. n* 



imous m disregarding the nghts 
whose station was lieneath their owi 
people, opprewed by the onTiieged 
began to regret the loss of their di 
form of goiernmvnt ; snd were ready 



TI1U6 were opporloBitiee offered to imtaliM | 
and designing men to' raise tbemselns, 11 
stalling upss the champions of populun^ | 
Discontented uoblei were soon foiiadtDItO' 
secute schefllesof this sort, snd theTti>l> 
greater chance of sncceia, if descendoiIrM 
the ancient royal family. Pisistnloi ii " 
eiample ; he waa the more acceptable ««■ 
people of Alhois. as beiog a descendui a 
the family of Codrus. Thus in aati)'^ 
arose that species of monarchy whirt * 
Greeks called IgiarmU (nparvJc), <>»" 
meant only a irrpBiitm, or irtespopsblt J» 
minioD of one man; and which fi«|iL««'r 
was nothing more than a reTivsl of Uie U; 
cientgoTernmetit,and,thanghn nacconi pun'' 
with any recognized hereditary title, or ll* 

actiplion, was hailed by the lower orden ^ 
people as a good eichsnire, after suBeh! 
under the domination of [lie oligsrchj. U 

the majority ; and aometimes we find Uie no- 
bles concurring in the eleraliisi of a inf- 
to further their own interests. Thus tbeS'' 
racusan Oamori, who hAd been eipellal \ 
the populace, on receiving the proteclion ' 
Gelon, sovereign of Gela and CamsrintW 
bled him to take posaession of Syracuje,!", 
establish hiskingdom there. SometimeiU' 
conflicting paitiea io the state, by motii^ci* 



TYRANNUS. 
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tMnt, chose some eminent man, in whom they 
tatd confidence, to reconcile their dissensions ; 
investing him with a sort of dictatorial power 
for that purpose, either for a limited period 
or otherwise. Such a person they called 

Aesyinnetes (altrvpiv^Ttfc)- 

The tyrannus must be distinguished, on the 
one hand, from the aesymneteWf inasmuch as 
he was not elected by general consent, but 
commonly owed his elevation to some violent 
movement or stratagem, such as the creation 
of a body-guard for him by the people, or the 
seizure of the citadel ; and on the other hand, 
from the ancient king, whose right depended, 
not on usurpation, but on inheritance and tra- 
ditionary acknowledgment. The power of a 
king might be more absolute than that of a 
tyrant ; as Pliidon of Ar^os is said to have 
made the royal prerogative greater than it 
was under his predecessors ; yet he was still 
regarded as a king ; for the difference between 
the two names depended on title and origin, 
and not on the manner in which the power 
waa exercised. The name of tyrant was 
originallv so far from denoting a person who 
abused his power, or treat^l his subjects 
with cruelty, that Pisistratus is praised for 
the moderation of his government. After- 
wards, when tyrants themselves had become 
odious, the name also grew to be a word of 
reproach, just as rex did among the Romans. 
Among the early tyrants of Greece those 
most worthy of mention are ; Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, grandfather of the Athenian Clis- 
thenes, in whose famil]r the government con- 
tinued for a century since its establishment 
by Orthagoras, about b. c. 672 : Cypselus of 
Corinth, who expelled the Bacchiaoae, b. c. 
656, and his son Priander, both remarkable 
for their cruelty; their dynasty lasted be- 
tween seventy and eighty years; Procles 
(rf Epidaurus ; Pantaloon of Pisa, who cele- 
brated the thirty-fourth Olympiad, depriving 
the Eleans of the presidency ; Theagenes of 
Megara, father-in-law to Cylon the Athenian ; 
Pisistratus, whose sons were the last of the 
early tyrants on the Grecian continent. In 
• Sicily, where tyranny most flourished, the 
principal were Phalaris of Agrigentum, who 
established his power in b. o. 568 ; Theron 
of Agrigentum ; Gelon, already mentioned, 
who, in conjunction with Theron, defeated 
Hamilcar the Carthaginian, on the same day 
on. which the battle of Salamis was fought ; 
and Hieron, his brother; the last three cel- 
ebrated by Pindar. The following also are 
worthy of notice: Polycrates of Samos; 
Lygdamis of Naxos ; Histiaeus and Aristago- 
ras of Miletus. Perhaps the last mentioned 
can hardly be classed among the Greek ty- 



rantSf as they were connected with the Per- 
sian monarchy^ 

The general characteristics of a tyranny, 
were, that it was bound by no laws, and had 
no recognized limitation to its authority, 
however it might be restrained m practice by 
the good disposition of the tyrant himself, or 
by fear, or by the spirit of the age. It was 
commonly most odiotis to the wealthy and 
noble, whom the tyrant looked upon with 
jealousy as a check upon his power, and 
whom ne often sought to get rid of by send- 
ing them into exile or putting them to death. 
The tyrant usually ke|)t a body-guard of for- 
eign mercenaries, by aid of whom he control- 
1^ the people at home ; but he seldom ven- 
tured to make war^ for fear of giving an op- 
portunity to his subjects to revolt 

The causes which led to the decline of 
tyranny among the Greeks were partly the 
(legeneracy of the tyrants themselves, cor- 
rupted by power, indolence, flattery, and bad 
education ; for even where the father set a 
good example, it was seldom followed by the 
son; partly the cruelties and excesses of 

§ articular men, which brought them all into 
isrepute; and partly the growing soirit df 
inquiry among the Greek people^ who be- 
gan to speculate upon political theories, and 
soon became discontented with a form of 
government, which had nothing in theory, 
and little in practice, to recommend it. Few 
dynasties lasted beyond the third generation. 
Most of the tyrannies, which flourished be- 
fore the Persian war, are said to have been 
overthrown by the exertions of Sparta, jeal- 
ous, probably, of any innovation upon the old 
Doric constitution, especially of any tendency 
to ameliorate the condition of the Perioeci, 
and anxious to extend her own influence over 
the states of Greece by means of the benefits 
which she conferred. Upon the fall of tyran- 
ny, the various republican forms of govern- 
ment were established, the Dorian states gen- 
erally favouring oligarchy, the Ionian democ- 
racy. 

Of the tyrants of a later period, the most 
celebrated are the two Dionjrsii. The cor- 
ruption of the Syracusans, their intestine dis- 
cords, aiid the fear of the Carthaginian inva- 
ders, led to the appointment of Dionysius to 
the chief military command, with unlimited 
powelrs ; by means of which he raised himself 
to the throne, b. c. 406, and reigned for 38 
years, leaving his son to succeed him. The 
younger Dionysius, far inferior in every re-^ 
spect to his father, was expelled by Dion, af- ' 
terwards regained the throne, and was again 
expelled by Timoleon. who restored liberty 
to the various states oi Sicily. 
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VAblMO^IUM. VAS. [Actio ; P«*m.] 

VAGI'NA. [Gudidb.] 

VALLUM, 1 term applied either to the 
wbote o[ H portion of the fonifications 
Bomin cBDip. It is derived from lua 
■take), and proper!; meaiutbe psliaade i 
ran along Ibe outet edge of Ihe agger, I 
teiy frequentl; includes ttie agger also. The 
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Oolaide of 
tilicalion. 

The mK (xapaKCc)> of which the mCiwi, 
in the former and more limited sense, was 
composed, are deicribed by Folybiua and 
LiiT, who mate a comparieon between the 
DoUiDKof the Greeks and that of the Romans, 






anches than those of i 
r thiei 



the most four branches, and these generall)' 
on the same side. The Greeks placed then 
valli in the agger st considerable intervals, 
the spaces between them being filled up b; the 
toanches ; the Romans tiied Iheus close to- 
gether, and made the branches uiterlace, and 
sharpened their points carefulty. Hence the 
Greek lallus could easily betaken hold of by 
its large branches and pulled from its place, 
and when it was remored a large opening 
was left in the Tallum, The Roman Talius, 






pull it 



_j ihe ( 

down, and even if removed left 
opening. The Greek valli were cut on the 
epot ; [he Rmoans prepared theirs before- 
hand, and each soldier carried three or four 
of them when on a march. They were made 

of any strong wood, ^""* "'" — ' "■ 

The word vallut 



la the operations of a siege, when (be 
place could not be taben by storm, and it be- 



said to be dTcianuaUaitan. Such a 
latlon, besides cutting off all comi 
between the town and the surroun 
try, formed a defence against the 
the besieged. There was often a i 



e the liege, hi tbb on At 



This kind of citcumvallattoD, whidi Un 
Greeks called L-noTei-xuiiM:. and rrfimxt 
au6[, was employed by the FelopoaDeuDi ■ 
the siege of Plataeae. Their luieiconiiw^Dl 
two walls (apparently of lurf) it tbediiUKi 
of 16 feet, which sunounded the ciljin ifct 
Ibrm of a circle. Between the wilii net 
of the besiegers. The mall liid bu- 



ffills. Tben 



tlemL 

tlement w 

the whole -r- - 

was a passage for the besiegera ihrougL lU 

wall was a ditch (rd^por). Thi* liescnpMa 
would almost exactly auwei for the Haul 
mode of ciicumvallalion, of which mk ^ 



of Alesia by Caeaa 
lines were similar tc 
fortified plac 
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VANNUS 0.iKa6q, Aio-ov), a wimnmnij- 

nii'ed with chaff was receiied after Ihiut 
ng, and was then thrown in the diieUim i 
be wind. Virgil dignifies this, simple Plto 
nent by calling it myj'i™ mbwh Ji™i_ ™ 
■ites of Bf--'- ■-■ 



if Bacchus, 
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VECTIGALIA. 

UDO) a sock of goats-hair or felt, worn by 
countrymen with the low boots, called penmM. 
[Pbrc] 

VECTIGA'LIA, the general term for all 
the regular reveques of the Roman state. It 
means ^anything which is brought {vehkvr) 
into the public treasury, like the Greek i^po^. 
The earliest regular income of the state was 
in all probability the rent paid for the use of 
the public land and pastures. This revenue 
was called tKucua, a name which was used 
as late as, tne time of Pliny, in the tables or 
registers of the censors, for all the revenues 
of the state in general. . 

The senate was the supreme authority in 
all matters of finance, but as the atate itself 
did not occupy itself with collecting the taxes, 
duties, and tributes, the censors were en- 
trusted with the actual business. These of- 
ficers, who in this respect may not unjustly 
be compared to modem ministers of finance^ 
used to let the various branches of the rev- 
enue to the publican! for a fixed sum, and for 
a certain number of years. [Censor ; Pub- 

LICANI.] 

As most of the branches of the public rev- 
ennes of Rome are treated of in separate 
articles, it is only necessary to give a list of 
them here, and to explain those which have 
not been treated of separately. 

1. The tithes paid to the state by those 
who occupied the ager publicus. [Dsca- 
MAS ; Agkb Publicus.] 

2. The sums paid by those who kept their 
cattle on the puolic pastures. [Scriptuba.] 

3. The harbour duties raised upon import- 
ed and export^ commodities. [Portorium.] 

4. The revenue derived from the salt-works 
{salinat). Ancqs Marcius is said to have first 
estabhsoed salt-works at Ostia, and as they 
Were public property they were probably let 
out to farm. The publicani appear however 
at times to have sold this most necessary of 
all commodities at a very high price ; hence, 
during the war with Porsena, the republic 
itself undertook the direct management of the 
salinae of Ostia, in order that the people 
might obtain salt at a more moderate price. 
Subsequently the salinae were again farmed 
by the pubHcani, but the censors M. Livius 
and C. Claudius fixed the price at which 
those who took the lease of them were 
obliged to sell the salt to the people. At 
Rome the modius vvas according to this regu- 
lation sold for a sextans, while in other parts 
of Italv the price was higher, and varied. 
The salt-works in Italy, and in the provinces, 
were very numerous; in conquered coun- 
tries however they were sometimes left in 
the possession of their former owners (per- 

Go 
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sons or towns), who had to pay to Rome only 
a fixed rent. Others agam were worked, 
and the produce sold in the name of the state, 
or were, like those of Ostia, farmed bj the 
publicani 

5. The revenues derived from the mines 
{metdlla). This branch of the public revenue 
cannot have been very productive until the 
Romans had become masters of foreign coun* 
tries. Until that time the mines of Italy ap- 
pear to have been worked, but this was for- 
bidden by the senate after the* conquest of 
foreign lands. The mines of conquered coun- 
tries were treated like the^salinae. 

6. The hundredth part of the value of all 
things which were sold {cetUetdma rerum vena- 
Hum). This tax was not instituted at Rome 
until the time of the civil wars ; the persons 
who collected it were called coactorea. Tiberius 
reduced this tax to a two hundredth {ducert" 
tenina\ and Caligula abolished it for Italy al- 
together, whence upon several coins of this 
emperor we read r. c. c, that is, Remissa 
Ducentesima. Respecting the tax raised upon 
the sale of slaves, see Quinquaobsima. 

7. The vicesima hereditatium et manumis- 
sionum. [Vicbsima.] 

8. The tribute imposed upon foreign coun- 
tries was by far the most important branch of 
the public revenue during; the time of Rome's 
greatness. It was sometimes raised at once, 
sometimes paid by instalments, and some- 
times changed into a poll-tax, which was in 
many cases regulated according to the cen- 
sus. In regard to Cilicia and Syria we 
know that this tax amounted to one per cent, 
of a person's census, to which a tax upon 
houses and slaves was added. In some 
cases the tribute was not paid according to 
the census, but consisted in a land-tax. 

9. A tax upon bachelors. [Abs Uxobium.] 

10. A door tax. [Ostiaimum.] 

11. The octavae. In the time of Caesar all 
liberti living in Italy, and possessing property 
of 200 sestertia, and above it, had to pay a 
tax oonsistmg of the eighth part of their 
property. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the 
amount of income which Rome at various 
periods derived from these and other sources ; 
out our want of information renders it impos- 
sible. We have onlv the general statement, 
that previously to the tim6 of Pompey the 
annual revenue amounted to fifty millions of 
drachmas, and that- it was increased by him 
to eighty-five millions. 

VELA'RIUM. [Amphithbatrum, p. 20.] 

YE'LITES, the light-armed troops in a 
Roman army. r£xBBciTUS4] 

VELUM (oipyUua). 1. A curtain. Cur-. 
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taina nera uMd in piinte hoDsat u eoTerings 
oiar doori, or tbej nerved in the interior of 
the house » gubStltnteB for doors. 

In templee, cuttains Kired mcn^ especially 
to TeiL the statUB of the dirtnity. They were 
drewn aside occaslonHlly, w sib to discoTer 
the object of worship to the devout. The 
annexed wood-cot is from a hui-relief repre- 
senlioe: two famnles engas^d in supplication 
and sacrifice beibrs the statne of a goddess. 
TIm altar- is adonwd for the occsnon, and 
is drawn aside and supported by 



VENATIO. 

variety of anhnals was cidlected from all 
parts of the Roman world tor the gratification 
of the people, and many thouaands were fre- 
[iiently slain at one time. We do not know 
in what occasion a lenatio was firat exhibit' 
(d at Romei but the i" ' "" ' 



2. ViJtim.and _ 

(xJamnt, denoted the veil wc... _^ 

That worn by a bride was Bpecificallj called 
jlammeum^ [M. 



a, p. 219.] 



_., Asail. [N, 

VENATIO, hnnting was rne name given 
among the Homana to an eibibition of wild 
beasts, which fought with one another and 
with men. These exhibitions originally fonn- 
ed part of the games of the circus. JuliuB 
Caeaar firat bnilt a wooden amphitheatre for 
the exhibition of wild beaalg, and others 
were aubaequently erected ; l>ul we frequent- 
ly read of venationes in the circus in eubse- 
quent timea. The peraonB who fought with 
the beaata were either condemned criminalfl 
or captives, or individuals who did so (or the 
salte of pay, and were trsiiwd for the purpose, 



The Romans were bb 



ind during the 
d uodar the ei 
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142 elephants, which he had brought from 
Sicily after his victory over the Carthagin- 
ians. But this can scarcely be regarded as 
an instance of a venatioas itwaannderstood 
in later times, since the elephants are aaid 
to have been only killed b "- "- 



It for 1 



It know what 



with tl 






There was, however, a venatio in the later 
sense of the word in a. c. 186. in the games 
celebrated by M. Fulvius in fulfiliment of the 
vow which he hi^ made in the Aetoiian war ; 
in these games lions and panthers were exhib- 
ited- It IS mentioned aa a proof of the grow- 
ing inagniiicence of the age that in the iiidi 
circenses, exhibited by the cumle aediles P- 
Comelius ScipioNasica and P. Lentulua, b. c. 
IBS, there Ware S3 African panthers and 40 
bears and elephants. From about thia time 
combats with wild beasts probably formed a 
Tegular part of the !udi circenses, and many 
of the curule aediles made great efforts to 
obtain rare and curions animals, and put in 
requisition the services of their friends- Ele- 
phanla are aaid to have fitat fough 
circuB in the curule aeditet" 
Pulcher, i ^ 

wards, in the cnrnle aedileshi] 
LncDili, they fought against bulls. A htm- 
dred lions were exhibited by Sulla in his 
praetorehip, which were destroyed by javelin- 
men sent by king Bocchus for the purpose. 
This was the first time that lions were al- 
lowed to he loose in the circus ; they were 
previonsly always tied up. The games, how- 
ever, in the curule aedileshipofScauros, b. o. 
5S, surpassed anything the Romans had ever 
seen ; among other novelties, he first exhibit- 
ed an hippopotamus and five crocodiles in a 
temporary canal or trench {ranpw). At the 
venatio given by Pompoy in his second con- 
eulthip, B. 0. 55. upon the dedication of the 
temple of Venus Victrix, there was an im- 
mense number of animals Blaugbtored, among 
which we find mention of 600 lions and IB or 
20 elephants; the tatter fought with Gaetu- 
lians.who hurled darts against them, and th^ 
attempted tobrrnkthrough the railings (cfntAn^ 
by which they were separated from the spec- 
tstores. To guard sgsmst this danger Julius 
Caessr surrounded the arena of the smphi- 
tbeaUe with trenches (fltnp).} 
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istibe games exh^iMd by J* Caesar iir fan 
third consulship, b. c. 45, the Tenatio lasted 
for fiye days, and was conducted with extra- 
ordinary splendour. Cameleopards or girafles 
were then for the first time seen in Italy. 

The Tenationes ^seem to have been first 
confined to the ludi circenses, but during the 
later times of the repubtic, and under the era> 
pire, they were frequently exhibited on the 
celebratioa of triumphs, and on many other 
occasions, with the view of pleasing the peo- 
ple. The passion for these shows c<Mitinued 
to increase under the empire, and the number 
of beasts sometimes slaughtered seems almost 
incredible. Under the emperors we read of a 
particular kind of Tenatio, m which the beasts 
were not killed by bestiaru, but were giren up 
to the people, who were allowed to rush into 
tti<) area of the circus and carry away what 
they pleased. On such occasions a number 



of large ti^se* which had been torn up by the 
roots, was planted in the circus, which thus 
resembled a forest, and none of the more sav* 
age animals were admitted into it. One of 
the most extraordinary Tenationes of this kind 
was that giTen by Probus, in which there 
were HKXI ostriches, 1000 sta^, 1000 boars, 
1000 deer, and Bumbers of wild goats, wild 
sheep, and other animals Of the same kind. 
The more satage animals were slain by the 
bestiarii in the amphitheatre, and not in the 
circus. Thus, in the day succeeding ' the Te« 
natio of Probus just mentioned, there were 
slain in the amphitheatre 100 lions, and the 
same number <k lionesses, 100 Libyan and 
100 Syrian leopards, and 300 bears. 

In the bas-rehefiB on the -tomb of Scaurus 
at Pompeii there are representations of com- 
bats with wild beasts, which are copied in 
the following cuts. 
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VENEFrCIUM, the crime of poisoning, is 
frequently mentioned in Rdman history. Wo- 
men were most addicted to it : but it seems 
not improbable that this charge was frequently 
brought against females without sufficient ct- 
idence of their guilt, like that of witchcraft in 
Europe in the middle ages. We find females 
condemned to death for this crime in seasons 
of pestilence, when the people are always in an 
excited state of mind, and ready to attribute the 
calamities under which thev suffer to the arts 
of evil-disposed persons. Thus the Athenians, 
when the pestilence raged in their city during 



the Peloponnefian war, supposed the wells to 
haTe been poisoned by the Peloponnesians ; 
and similar instances occur in the history of 
almost all states. Still however the crime of 
poisoning seems to have bee£i mtich more fre- 
quent in ancient than in modem times ; and this 
circumstance would lead persons to suspect 
it in cases when there was no real ground for 
the suspicion. 

The first legislative enactment especially 
directed against poisoning was a law of the 
dictator Sulla — Lex Cornelia de. Sicariis et 
Yeneficis^passed in b. o. 82, which continued 
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in force, with some alterations, to the latest 
times. It contained provisions against all 
who made, bought, sold, possessed, or gave 
poison for the purpose of poisoning. The 
punishment fixed by this law was probably 
the interdictio aquae et ignis. 

VER SACRUM iiroc lepov). It was a 
custom among the early Italian nations, es- 
pecially among the Sabines, in times of great 
danger and distress, to vow to the deity the 
sacnfice of everything bom in the next spring, 
that is, between the first of March and the 
last day of April, if the calamity under which 
they were labouring should be removed. This 
sacrifice in the early times comprehended botb 
men and domestic animals, and there is little 
doubt that in many cases the vow was really 
carried into efifect. But in later times it was 
thought cruel to sacrifice so many infants, 
and accordingly the following expedient was 
adopted. The children were allowed to grow 
up, and in the spring of their twentieth or 
twenty-first year tney were with covered faces 
driven across the frontier of their native coun- 
try, whereupon they ^ent .whithersoever for- 
tune or the deity might lead them. Many a 
colony had been founded by persons driven 
out in this manner ; and > the Mamertines in 
Sicily were the descendants of such devoted 
persons. In the two historical instances in 
which the Romans vowed a ver sacrum, that 
is, after the battle of lake Trasimenus and at 
the close of the second Punic war, the vow 
was confined to domestic animals. 
VERBE'NA. rSAGMiNA.] 
VERBENA'RIUS. [Fbtiajlis.] 
VERNA. [Sbrvus, p. 289.] 
VERSU'RA [Fbnus, p. 163.] 
VERU. VERU^QM. [Hasta.] 
VESPAE, VESPILLO'NES. [J'unus, 
p. 168.] 

VESTAXES, the virgin priestesses of 
Vesta, who ministered in her temple and 
watched the eternal fire. Their existence at 
Alba Longa is connected with the earliest 
Roman traditions, for Silva the mother of 
Romulus was a member of the sisterhood; 
their establishment in the city, in common 
with almost all other matters connected with 
state religion, is generally ascribed to Numa, 
who selected four, two from the .Titienses 
and two from the Ramnes; and two more 
were subMNquently added from the Luceres, 
by Tarquinius Pnscus according to one au- 
thority, by Serviua Tullius according to an- 
other. This number of six remained unchanged 
to the latest times. 

They were originally chosen (capere is the 
technical word) by the king, and during the 
republic and empire by the pontifex mazimus. 



It was necessary that the maiden should not 
be under six nor above ten years of age, per- 
fect in all her limbs, in the full enjoyment of 
all her senses, patrima et matrima [Patrimi], 
the daughter of free and freebom parents who 
had never been in slavery. Who followed no 
dishonourable occupation, and whose home 
was in Italy. The IjOX Papia ordained that 
when a vacancy occurred, toe pontifex maxi- 
mus should name at his discreti(Mi twenty 
qualified damsels, (me of whom was publicly 
(in condone) fixed upon by lot, an exemt)tion 
being granted in favour of such as had a sister 
already a vestal, and of the daughters of cer- 
tain priests of a h|gh class. The above law 
appears to have been enacted in consequence 
of the unwillingness of fsthers to resign all 
control over a child, and this reluctance was 
manifested so strongly in later times, that in 
the age of Augustas Hbortmae were declared 
eligible. The casting of lots moreover does 
not seem to have been practised if any respec- 
table person came forward voluntarily, and 
offierea a daughter who fulfilled ike necessary 
conditions. As soon as the election was con- 
cluded, the pontifex maximus took the girl 
by the hand and addressed herein a solemn 
form. After this was pronounced, she was led 
away to the atrium of Vesta, and lived thence- 
forward within the sacred precincts, under 
the special superintendence and control of the 
pontificial college. 

The period of service lasted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was engaged 
in learning her mysterious duties, being term- 
ed discipuUt^ during the next ten in performing 
them, during the last ten in giving instructions 
to the novices, and so long as she was thus 
employed she was bound by a solemn vow of 
chastity. But after the time specified was 
completed, she might, if she thought fit, throw 
ofif the emblems of her ofiice, unconsecrate 
herself {exauptrart), return to the world, and 
even enter mto tne marriage state. Few 
however availed themselves of these privi- 
leges ; those who did were said to have lived 
in sorrow and remorse (as might indeed have 
been expected from the habits they had form- 
ed) ; hence such a proceeding was considered 
ominous, and the priestesses for the most part 
died, as they had lived, in the service of the 
goddess. 

The senior sister was entitled VestaU* Mmx- 
ima^ or Virgo Mtunma, and we find also the 
expressions VestaUum vehutissimaand trt$ max^ 
imae. 

Their chief office was to watch by turns, 
night and day, the everlasting fire which 
blazed upon the altar of Vesta, its extinction 
being considered as the most fearful of ali 
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prodigies, and emblematic of therextinctioD of 
the state. If such misfortune befell, and 
was caused by the carelessness of the priest- 
ess on duty, she was stripped and scourged 
by the pontifez maximus, in the dark and 
with a screen interposed, and he rekindled 
the flame by the friction of two pieces of 
wood from a/e/i* arbor. Their other prdinary 
duties consisted in presenting offerings to the 
goddess at stated times, and in sprinkling iand 
purifying the shrine each morning with water, 
which according to the institution of Numa 
was to be drawn from the Egerian fount, 
although in later times it wa^considered law- 
ful to employ any water from a living spring 
or running stream, but not such as haa passed 
through pipes. When used for sacrificial 
purposes it was mixed with mvries, that is, 
salt which had been pounded in a mortar, 
thrown into an earthen jar, and baked in an 
oven. They assisted moreover at all great 
public holy xites, such as the festivals of the 
Bona Dea, and the consecration of temples ; 
they were invitwi to priestly banquets, and 
we are told that they were present at the sol- 
emn appeal to the gods made by Cicero du- 
ring tne conspiracy of Catiline. They also 
guarded the sacred relics which form^ the 
fatale pignus imperii^ the pledge granted by 
fate for the permanency of the Roman sway, 
deposited in the inmost adytum, which no 
one was permitted to enter save the virgins 
and the chief pontifex. What this object 
was no one knew ; some supposed that it was 
the palladium, others the Samothracian gods 
earned by Bardanus to Troy, and transported 
from thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed 
in believing that something of awful sanctity 
was here preserved, contained, it was said, 
in a small earthen jar closely sealed, while 
another exactly similar in form, but empty, 
stood by its side. 

We have seen above that supreme impor- 
tance was attached to the purity of the ves- 
tals, and a terrible punishment av^raited her 
■who violated the vovv of chastity. According 
to the law of Kuma, she was simply to be 
stoned to death, but a more cruel torture was 
devised by Tarquinius Priscus, and inflicted 
from that time forward. When condemned 
l^ the college of pontifices, she was stripped 
of her vittae ano^t^ier badges of oflice, was 
scourged, was attired iike a corpse, placed in 
a close litter, and borne through the forum 
attended by her weeping kindred> with all 
the ceremonies of a real funeral, to a rising 
ground called the Campus Sceleratus^ just^ith- 
in the city walls, close to the Colline gate. 
There a small vault under^fround had been 
previously prepared, contaming a couch, a 
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lamp, and a table with a little food. The 
pontifex maximus, having lifted up his hands 
to heaven and uttered a secret prayer, opened 
the litter, led forth the , culprit, and placing 
her oi\ the steps of the ladder which gave 
access to the subterranean cell, delivered her 
over to the common executioner and his as- 
sistants, who conducted her down, drew up 
the ladder, and having filled the pit with 
earth until the surface was level with the 
surrounding ground, left her to perish deprived 
of all the tributes of respect usually paid to 
the spirits of the departed. In every case the 
paramour Was publicly scourged to death in 
the forum. 

The honours which the vestals enjoyed 
were such as in a great measure to compen- 
sate for their privations. They were main- 
tained at the public cost, and from sums of 
money and land bequeathed from time to 
time to the corporation. From the moment 
of their consecration they became as it were 
the property of the goddess alone, and were 
completely released from all parental sway, 
without ^oing through th^ form of emcrndpatio 
or suflenng «ny capitis deminutio. They had 
a right to make a will, and to give evidence 
in a court of justice without taking an oath. 
From the time of the triumviri each was pre- 
ceded by a lictor when she went abroad ; con- 
suls and praetors made way for them, and 
lowered their fasces ; even the tribunes of the 
plebs respected their holy character, and if 
any one passed under their litter he was put 
to death. Augustus granted to them all the 
rights of matrons who had borne three chil- 
dren, and assigned them a conspicuous place 
in the theatre, a privilege which they had en- 
joyed before at the gladuitoriai shows. Great 
weight was attached to their intercession on 
behalf of those in danger and difiiculty, of 
which we have a remarkable example in the 
entreaties which they addressed to Sulla on 
behalf of Julius Caesar ; and if they chanced 
to meet a criminal as he was led to punish- 
ment, they had a right to demand his release, 
provided it could be proved that the encounter 
was accidentaL Wills, even those of the 
emperors, were committed to their charge, 
for when in such keeping they were consid- 
ered inviolable ; and in l3te manner very sol- 
emn treaties, such as that of the triumvirs 
with Sextus Pompeius, were placed in their 
hands. That they might be honou red in death 
as in life, their ashes were interred vdthin 
the pomoerium. 

Tney were attired in a stola, over which 
was an upper vestment made of linen ; and in 
addition to the infula dnd white woolen vitta, 
they wore when sacrificing a peculiar head> 
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dress cuileA tuffibuhan, conristing of a piece 

of white cloth bordered with purpta, oblong 

in shape, and secured bj a clasp. In "" 

and general deportmeat the; were leq 



bably »1 the period of iheir consecration 
whether this was repeated from time to timi 

ed with flowing locks. I'he first of the fol 
lowing ciita tepieaeiitB the lestal Tuccia wbo 



wheri wrongfully accused, appealed tc 
goddeaa to Tindicate her honour, and 
power given to her to carry a sieTe full of 

form of the upper garment i» well shown. 
The second is irom a denariua of the gens 
Clodia, representing upon the reierse a fe- 
male pnestes* with a lunjiubHaii in het hand, 




and bearing the legend TESTALIS ; on the 
obverse is a head of Flora, with the wards C. 
CLODIUS C. F. Two Testats belonging lo 
this gens were celebrated in the Botnan AU' 



VESTl'BULUM. [DoMua.p. 125 1 

VETERA'NUS. [TiRO.1 

VEXILLA-RIJ, veterans in the Romim 
rmj, who were released from the ordinary 
iilitary duties, and retained under a flag (nee- 
Hum) by ihemselyea. to render assistance in 
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acted S 



u.] 



i the 



felt of St 

communication between the city and the le- 
gions i and then for the first time wo hear of 
those famoas paved toada, which, in alter 
ages, connected Rome with hei most distant 

her works. The eicaltence of the principles 
upon which they were constructed is suffi- ■ 
-—•'■■ -^ '■" ■'■-' -irdmary d 



ctenily attested by their e 
bility, many spei^ens bi-.-, 
country around Rome which h 
without being repaired for m 






-Itemely 1. 

latter people may, from their commercial ac- 
tivity, and Iheaandy nature of their soil, have 
been compelled to turn their attention to the 
beat means of fsciiitaiing the conveyance of 
merchandize to different parts of their loiri- 



>ry. 

The first great pi 
the Via AppU, 






by the 

hich extended 

Rome to Capua, 

isorahip of Appius 



Romans 

in the first ins 

and was made 

Claudius Caecii. ,. 

The general construction of a Roman road 
was as follows :~In the first place, two ehal- 
low trenches (suJa) were dug parallel to each 
other, marking the breadth of the proposed 
road ; this in the great lines is found to have 
been from 13 to i 5 feet. The loose earth be- 
tween the tula was then removed, and the 
eicayation continued until a solid foundation 
(gremium) was reached, upon which the ma- 
terials of the road might firmly rest ; if this 
could not be attained, in consequence of the 
swampy nature of the ground or from any pe- 
""'■arity in the soil, aliaais was formed arti- 
illyi)ydrivingpiles(^(iKarKnHiui). Above 



1 in fbe rudus, Mnwnted with Ume 
inches thick. UppenncHt was the 
turn, large polygonal blocks of the ha. 
le (liiu), usually, at least in the ticinily 
lome, basaltic lava, irregular ia form, but 
id and jointed with Ihe grealeat nioety, 
s to present a perfectly eien surface, as 
from gape or itregularitipssaif the whole 
been one solid mass. The general aa- 
t wilt be nndsntood from the cut given 



■he centre of the way was » little elarated, 
iH to psnnil the water to ron off easdy, 
aBionally. at least m cities, rectangular 
IS of aofler stone were employed imtead 
he irregular polygons of silei, and hence 
diatinction bstween the phrases tdke ater- 

and taxo mMdralo ttemere. 

or was this all. Regnlar foot-paths (imir- 
■, cnpidmei, amboiui) were raised upon 
)i side ani strewed with gravel, the different 
.a were strengthened and bound together 
1 gomphi 0! stone wodgea, and stone blocks 
e set up St moderate intervals on the side 
be foot-paths, in order that travellers on 
^bsck might be able to mount without 

inally, CainsGracchus erected mite-rtones 
ig the whole eilenl of Ibe great hiehways, 
kin^ the distances from Rome, which ap- 
- to have been counted from the gale at 
eh each road issued forth ; and Aogustus, 
la appointed inspector of the visa around 



it^, erected in the forum a gildea coloma 
lislances of [he principal points to which 
the republic Ihe 



the 
the 
Dunng the earlier ages 

conalrnction and general l_, 

Ihe roads without, and the streets within the 
city, were commilted, like all other important 
works, to Ihs censors. These duties, when 
no censors were in office, devolved upon the 
cotunls, and iu (heir absence on (he praetor 
urbanus, the aedites, or such persona as Ihe 
ippoint. There were 









ed ^M^Uuorviri vt 

---liin the city, and two called cura- 

, for superintending Ihe roads with- 
tr the empire the turatiirei viarum 
were officers of high rank. 

The chief roads which issued from Rome 

are:—!. The Vu Appii, the Grrat Soah 

Road. It issued from the Porta Captna, and 

ssing Ihroogh Arida, Tru Tabtrnat, Appli 

man, TarrariM, Pwidi, Fonnlai, MmOiTnai, 

niuMM, and Canlmwn, terminated at Capua, 

it was eventually eiteiided through Colaija 

id Cmdium to ^nuwftrum, and finally from 

IhencB through F^iMMia, I'aKnnm, and Una, 

to BrnHdiiiim. 3. The Vii LiTis*, from 

the Porta Capma, another great line lesding 






« farther 



inland than the Via Appia, . 

ing the city it sent off a short branch (Via 
TnBCDLiiii)lo7^aciiiiBn, and passing through 
CompUuin Anagnxram, ' Fn-tntrrntrn, .FVuino, 
FrigtUet, Fabralsna. Aqtiinwm. Cumwn, V>- 
M/h.B>, Tto/aoA, AU,fa€, and Ttlaia, joined 
the Via Avpia at ifntciwUum. A croes-road 
called the Via Hadriana, running from Min- 
tmmai through Suaia Atataua to Tramm, 
connsclad the Vio .,4pm with the Via Latma. 
3. From the Porta &qmtina issued the Vu 
Labicaha, which passing Labicum fell into 
the Via Lati-na at the station ad Biniim, 30 
miles from Rome. 4. The ViAPaAKNaSTiNA, 
originally the Via Gabina. issued from die 
same gatewith the former. Passing through 
Oatxi and Pramait, it joined the Via LaHyvt 
just below Ammiia. 5. The ViaTiburtina, 
which issued from the Porro Tiburtina, and 
proceeding N, E. to Tiita, a distance of about 
20 miles, was continued froni thence, in Che 
same direction, under the name of the Via 

and so along the coast to Canrrnn Tmtnti- 
num, where it fell into the Via Sata^. e. 
The Via Nohintasa, anciently FienLNBN- 
Bia, ran from the Porta CoUma, croeaed the 



Bs passed through Can 
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Anio to NomerUumf and a little beyond £ell 
into the Via Salaria at Eretum, 7. The Via 
Salaria, also from the Porta CoIUna (passing 
Fidenae and Cruatumerium) ran north and east 
through Sabinum and Picenum to Reau and 
Ascuium Picenum. At .Castrum Truentinum it 
reached the coast, which it. followed until it 
joined the Via Flaminia at Ancona. 8. The 
Via Flaminia, the Great North Roadj carried 
ultimately to Ariminum. It issued from the 
Porta Flaminia^ and proceeded nearly north 
to Ocrictdum and Nantia in Umhria. Here a 
branch struck ofif, making a sweep to the 
east through Intereanna and Spoletiumy and fell 
again into the main trunk (which passed 
through Mevania) at Fulginia, It continued 
through Fanum FlaminU and Nuceria, where 
it again divided, one line running nearly 
straight to Fanum Forhmae on the Adriatic ; 
while the other diverging to Ancona continued 
from thence along tbe coast to Fanum Fortuf 
naef where the two branches uniting passed 
on to Arimiman through Pisawrum. From 
thence the Via Flaminia was extended under 
the name of, the Via Avmilia, and traversed 
the heart of Cisalpine Graul through JBononio, 
Mutinat Parma, Plocentia (where it crossed 
the Po), to Mediolanum. 9. The ViA Au«B- 
LiA, the Great Coast Road, issued originally 
from the Porta JamcuUtuia, and subsequently 
from the Porta Auretia. It reached the coast 
at Alsium, and followed the shore of the lower 
sea along Etruria and Liguria by Genoa as 
far as Forum JuUi in Gaul. In the first in- 
stance it extended no farther than Pisa. 10. 
The Via Portubnsis kept the right bank of 
the Tiber to Porhu Augusti. 11. The Via 
OsTiENSis originally paraed through the Por- 
te TVigemina, afterwards through the Por- 
te Ostiensis, and kept the left bank of the Ti- 
ber to Ostia. From thence it was continued 
under the name of Via Sbvbbiana alcng the 
coast southward through Laurentum, Antium, 
and Circaei, till it joined the Via Appia at 
Tarracina. The Via Laubbntina, leading 
direct to Lawentumi se^ms to have branched 
off from the Via Ostiensis at a short distance 
from Rome. 12. The Via Abdbatina from 
Rome to Ardea. According to some this 
branched off from the Via Appia, and thus 
the circuit of the city is completed. 

VIATICUM is, properly speaking, every 
thing necessary for a person setting out on a 
journey, and thus comprehends money, pro- 
visions, dresses, vessels, &c. When a Ro- 
man magistrate, praetor, proconsul, or quaes- 
tor went to his province, the state provided 
him with all that was necessary for nis jour- 
ney. ^ Bui as the state in this as in most oth- 
er cases of expenditure prefierred paying a 
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sum at once to having any part in the actual 
business, it engaged contractors {redemptores), 
who for a stipulated sum had to provide the 
magistrates with the viaticum, the principal 

Earts of which appear to have been beasts of 
urden and tents {muU et tabemacula). Au- 
gustus introduced some modification of this 
system, as he once for all fixed a certain sum 
to be given to the proconsuls (probably to 
other provincial magistrates also) on setting 
out to their provinces, so that the redemptores 
had no more to do with it. 

VIATOR, a servant who attended upon 
and executed the commands of certain Ro- 
man magistrates, to whom he bore the same 
relation as the lictor did to other magistrates. 
The name viatores was derived from the cir* 
cumstance of their being chiefly employed on 
messages either to call upon senators to at- 
tend the meeting of the senate, or to sum- 
mon people to the comitia, &c. In the earlier 
times of the republic we find viatores as min- 
isters of such magistrates also as had their 
llctors ; viatores of a dictator and of the con- 
suls are mentioned by Livy. In later times, 
however, viatores are only mentioned with 
such magistrates as had only potestas and not 
imperium, such as the tribunes of the peopie> 
the censors, and the aediles. 

Vl'CTIMA. [Sacripicium, p. 276.] 

VICE'S IMA, a tax of five per cent. Every 
Roman, when he manumitted a slave, had to 
pay to the state a tax of one-twentieth of his 
value, whence the tax was called vieesima 
manumissionis. This tax was first imposed by 
the Lex Manila (b. c. 357), and was not abol- 
ished when all other imposts were done 
away with in Rome and Italy. 

A tax called vieesima hereditatium et legatontm 
was introduced by Augustus (Lex Juka Vi- 
cesimaria) : ^ it consisted of five per cent., 
which every Roman citizen had to pay to the 
aerarium militare, upon any inheritance or 
legacy left to him, with the exception of such 
as were left to a citizen by his nearest rela- 
tives, and such as did not amount to above a 
certain sum. It was levied in Italy and the 
provinces by procuratores appointed for the 
purpose. 

VICOMAGISTRI. [Vicus.] 

VICUS, the name of the subdivisions into 
which the four regions occupied by the four 
city tribes of Servius TuUius were divided, 
while the country regions, according to an 
institution ascribed to Numa, were subdivi- 
ded into pagi This division, together with 
that of the four regions of the four city tribc«, 
remained down to the time of Augustus, who 
made the vici subdivisions of the fourteen 
regions into ^hich be divided the city. in. 
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this division each vicus consisted of one main 
street, includhig several smaller by-stre6ts; 
their number was 424, and each was superin- 
tended by four officers, called vico-magittri^ 
who had a sort of local police, and who, ac- 
cording to the regulation of Augustus, were 
every year chosen by lot from among the 
] people who lived in the views. On certain 
days, probably at the celebration of the com- 
pitalia, they wore the praetezta, and each of 
them was acompanied by two lictcNrs. These 
officers, however, were not a new institution 
of Augustus, for they had existed during the 
time of the republic, and had had the same 
functions as a police for the vici of the Ser- 
vian division of the city. 

VICTORIATUS. [Denabius.] 

s VI'GILES. [PRABFECTUS ViGILUM.] 

, VIGI'LIAE. _rCASTRA, p. 70.1 

VIGINTISEXVIRI, twenty-six magistra- 
tus minores, among whom were included 
the Triumviri Capjtales, the Triumviri Mone- 
tales, the Quatuorviri Viarum Curandarum 
for the city, the two Curatores Viarum for 
the roads outside the city^ the Decemviri Lit- 
ibus {stlitibus) Judicandis, and the four prae- 
fects who were sent into Campania for the 
purpose of administering justice there. Au- 
gustus reduced the number of officers of this 
college to twenty {vigintivin\ as the two 
curatores viarum for the roaas outside the 
city and the four Campanian praefects were 
abolished. Down to the time of Angustus 
the sons of senators had generally sought and 
obtained a place in the college of the viginti- 
sexviri, it being the first step towards the 
higher offices of the republic ; but in a. d. 13 
a senatusconsultum was uassed, ordaining that 
only eqtiites should be eligible to the college 
of the vigintiviri. The consequence of this 
was, that the vigintiviri had no seats in the 

. senate, unless they had held some other mag- 
istacy which conferred this right upon them. 
The age at which a person might become a 
Tigintivir appears to have been twenty. 

VIGINTIVIRI. [ViGINTISEXVIRI.] 

VILLA, a farm or country-house. The 
Roman writers mention two kinds of t>i2/a, the 
villa rustica or farm-house, and the villa urbana 
or pseudo-urbaruty a residence in the country 
or in the suburbs of n town. When both of 
these were attached to an estate, they were 
• generally united in the same range of build- 
ings, but sometimes they were placed at dif- 
ferent parts of the estate. 

The mterior arrangements of the villa urbana 
corresponded for the most part to those of a 
town-house. [Domus.] 
. VrLLlCUS^ a slave who had the superin- 
tendence of the villa rusttcot and of all the 
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business of the farm, except the cattle, which 
were under the care of the maguter pecoris. 

The word was also used to describe a per- 
son to whom the management of any busi- 
ness was entrusted. 

VINA'LIA. There were two festivals of 
this name celebrated by the Romans: the 
vinalia urbana or j/riora, and the Vinalia rustica 
or cdte^a. The vinalia urbana were celebra- 
ted on the 23rd of April, when the wine casks 
which had been filled the preceding autumn 
were opened for the first time, and the wine 
tasted. 

The rustic vinalia, which fell on the 19th 
of August, and was celebrated by the inhabi- 
tants of all Latium, was the day on which 
the vintage was opened. . On this occasion 
the fiamen dialis offered lambs to Jupiter, and 
while the flesh of the victims lay on the altar, 
he broke with his own hands a bunch of 
grapes from a vine, and by this act he, as it 
were, 'opened the vintage, and no must was 
allowed to be conveyed into the city until 
this solemnity was performed. This day was 
sacred to Jupiter, and Venus too appears to 
have had a sh^re in it. 

VINDEMIA'LIS FE'RIA. [Feriab.] 

VINDEX. [Actio.] 

VINDfCTA. [Manumissio.] 

VI'NEA, in its literal signification, is a 
bower formfed of the branches of vines, and 
from the protection which such a leafy roof 
affords, the name was applied by the Romans 
to a roof under which the besiegers of a town 
protected themselves against darts, stones, 
fire, and the like, which were thrown by the 
besieged upon the assailants. The whole 
machine formed a roof, resting upon posts 
eight feet in height. The roof itself was 
generally sixteen feet long and seven broad. 
The wooden frame was in most cases light, 
so that it could be carried by the soldiers ; 
sometimes, however, when the purpose which 
it was to serve required great strength, it was 
heavy, and then the whole fabric probably 
was moved by wheels attached to the posts. 
The roof was formed of planks and wick- 
er-work, and the uppermost layer or layers 
consisted of raw hides or wet cloth, as a 

f»rotection against tire, by which the besieged 
requently destroyed the vineae. The sides 
qf a vinea were likewise protected by wicker- 
work. Such machines were constructed in 
a safe place at some distance from the be- 
sieged town, and then carried or wheeled 
(agere)^ close to its walls. Here several of 
them were frequently joined together, so that 
a great number of soldiers might be employed 
Under them. When vineae had taken their 
place close ta the walls, the soldiers began 
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their operations, either by undermining the 
walls, and thus opening a breach, or by em- 
ploying the battering-ram (aries). 

VIN UM (olvog). The general term for the 
fermented juice of the grape. 

In the Homeric poems the cultivation of 
the grape is represented as familiar to the 
Greeks. It is worth remarking that the only 
wine upon whose excellence Homer dilates 
in a tone approaching to hyperbole is repre- 
sented as having been produced on the coast 
of Thrace, the region from which poetry and 
civilization spread into Hellas, and the scene 
of several of the more remarkable exploits of 
Bacchus. Hence we might infer tnat the 
Pelasgians introduced the culture of the vine 
when they wandered westward across the 
Hellespont, and that in like manner it was 
conveyed to the valley of the Po, when at a 
subsequent period they made their way round 
the head of the Adriatic. It seems certain 
that wine was both rare and costly in the 
earlier ages of Roman history. As late as the 
time of the Samnite wars, Papirius the dic- 
tator, when about to join in battle with the 
Samnites, vdwed to Jupiter onlv a small 
cupful {vim pociUum) if he should gain the 
vict6ry. In « the times of Marius and Sulla 
foreign wines were considered far superior to 
native growths ; but the rapidity with which 
luxury spread in this matter is well illus- 
trated by the saying of M. Varro, that Lucul- 
lus when a boy never saw an entertainment 
in his father's house, however splendid, at 
which Greek wine was handed round more 
than once, but when in manhood he return- 
ed from his Asiatic conquests he bestowed on 
the people a largess of more than a hundred 
thousand cadi. Four dififerent kinds of wine 
are said to have been presented for the first 
time at the feast given by Julius Caesar in 
his third consulship (b. o. 46), these being 
Falemian, Chian, Lesbian, ami Mamertine, 
and not until after this date were the merits 
of the numerous varieties, foreign and domes- 
tic, accurately known and fully appreciated. 
But during the reign of Augustus and his 
immediate successors the study of wines be- 
came a passion, and the most scrupulous 
care was bestowed upon every process con- 
nected with their production and perserva- 
tion. Pliny calculates that the number of 
wines in the whole world deserving to be ac- 
counted of high quality {nobilia) amounted to 
eighty, of which his own country could claim 
two-thirds ; and that 195 distinct kinds mi^ht 
be reckoned up, and that if all the varieties 
oif these were to be includcKl in the computa- 
tion, the sum would be almost doubled. 

The process followed in wine-inaking was 



essentially the same among the Greeks and the 
Romans. After the grapes had been gather- 
ed, they were first trodden with the feet in a 
vat {?.ijv6ct torcular) ; but as this process did 
not press out all the juice of the grapes, they 
were subiected to the more powerful pressure 
of a thick and heavy beam {prelum) for the 
purpose of obtaining all the juice yet re- 
maining in them. From the press the sweet 
unfermented juice flowed into another large 
vat, which was sunk below the level of the 
press, and therefore called the under wine-vatf 
m Greek inoXqviov, in Latin lacua. 

A portion of the must was used at once, 
l^eing drunk fresh after it had been clarified 
with vinegar. When it was desired to pre- 
serve a quantity in the sweet state, an am- 
phora was taken and coated with pitch -with- 
in and without, and corked so as to be p^- 
fectly air-tight, li was then immersed in a 
tank of cold fresh water or buried in w^ 
sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or 
two months. The contents after this pro- 
cess, were found to remain unchanged for a 
year, and hence the name ael yXevKo^t *• '• 
semper mustum. A considerable quantity of 
must from the best and oldest vines was in- 
spissated by boiling, being then distinguished 
by the Greeks under the general names of 
blfTjfia or y^^if, while the Latin writers 
have various terms according to the extent to 
which the evaporation was carried. Thus, 
when the must was reduced to two-thirds of 
its original volume, it became carenum^ when 
one-half had evaporated defrutumy when two- 
thirds tapa (known also by the Greek names 
siraeum and hepsema), but these words are fre- 
quently interchanged. Similar preparations 
are at the present time called in Italy musto cotto 
and aapa, and in France aabe. The process was 
carried on in large caldrons of lead {vasa de- 
frularia), over a slow fire of chips, on a night 
when there was no moon, the scum being 
carefully removea with leaves, and the li- 
quid constantly stirred to prevent it from 
butnivg. These grape-jellies, for they were 
nothing else, were used extensively for 
giving body to poor wines and making them 
keep, and entered as ingredients into many - 
drinks, such as the burranica potior so called 
from its red colour, which was formed by 
mixing sapa with milk. 

The whole of the mustuni not employed for 
some of the above purposes was conveyed 
from the locus to the cella twmina, an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor or a little below the 
surface. Here were the dolia {.iridot), other- 
wise called seriae or oupasy long bell-mouthed 
vessels of earthenware, very carefully f(M'med 
of the best clay, and lined with a coating of 
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pitch. They were usually sunk (deprefM, 
defossoy demersa) one-half or two-thiras in the 
ground ; to the former depth, if the wine to 
- be contained was likely to prove strong, to 
the latter if weak. In these doUa the process 
of fermentation took place, which usually 
lasted for about nine 4^ys, and as soon as it 
had subsided, and the mustum had become 
vinumt the dolia were closely covered. The 
lids {opercula doliorum), were taken oflf about 
once every thirty -six days, and oftener in hot 
weather, in order to cool and give air to the 
contents, to add any preoaratlon required to 
preserve them sound, and to remove any im- 
purities that might be thrown up. 

The commoner sorts of wine were drunk 
direct from the dolium, and hence draught 
wine was called vinum doUare or vinum de cupoy 
but the finer kinds were drawn oflF {diffundere^ 
fieTayyi^eiv), into amphorae. On the outside 
the title of the wine was painted, the date of- 
the vintage being marked by the names of the 
consuls then in oflSce. [Amphora.] The 
amphorae were then stored up in repositories 
lapoth^tcae^ horrea^ tabulata\ completely distinct 
from the cella vinariay and usually placed in 
the upper story of the bouse (whence de- 
gcendey testa, ana deripere horreo in Horace), for 
a reason ^explained afterwards. 

It is manifest that wines prepared and 
bottled in the manner described above must 
have contained a great quantity of dregs and 
sediment, and it became absolutely necessary 
to separate these before it was drunk. This 
was sometimes effected by fining with yelks 
of eggs, those of pigeons being considered 
most appropriate by the fastidious ; but more 
commonly by simply straining through small 
cup-like utensils of silver or bronze perfora- 
teawith numerous small holes. Occasional- 
ly a piece of linen cloth («rd/c/cof, saccus) was 
placed over the coluniy and the wine filtered 
through. The use of the sacctis was consid- 
ered objectionable for all delicate wines, 
since it was believed to injure, if not entirely 
to destroy their flavour, and in every instance 
to diminish the strength of the liquor. For 
this reason it was employed by the dissipated 
in order that they might be able to swallow 
a greater quantity without becoming intoxi- 
cated. The double purpose of cooling and 
weakening was effectually accomplished by 
placing ice or snow in the filter, which under 
such circumstances became a colum rUvariumf 
or taccus nivarius. 

In all the best wines hitherto described the 
grapes are supposed to have been gathered as 
soon as they were fully ripe, and fermentation 
to have run its full course. But a great va- 
riety of sweet wines were manufactured by 



checking tha fermentation, or by partially 
drying the grapes, or by converting them 
completely into raisins. Pastum or romn- 
wine was made from grapes dried in the sun 
until they had lost half their wei^t ; or they 
were plunged into boiling oil, which produced 
a similar effect; or the bunches after they 
were ripe were allowed to hang for some 
weeks upon the vine, the stalks being twisted, 
or an incision made into the pith of the bear- 
ing shoot, so as to put a stop to vegetation. 

The stalks and stones were removed, the 
raisins were steeped in must or good wine, 
and then trodden or subjected to the gentle 
action of the press. The quantity of juice 
which flowed forth was measured, and an 
equal quantity of water added to the pulpy 
residuum, which was again pressed, and the 
product employed for an inferior ooMum call- 
ed s^:unddrium. The passum ot Cisete was 
most prized, and next m rank were those of 
Cilicia, Afhca, Italy, and the neighbouring 
provinces. The kinds known as Psythium 
and Melampeythium possessed the peculiar 
flavour of the grape and not that of wine. 
The grapes most suitable for passum were 
those which ripened early, esoecially the va« 
rieties Apianay ScirpiUay and Psiihim. 

The Greeks recognized three colours in 
wines : red (/ilAof ), ufkite, i, e. pale straw-col* 
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our (X^vKocSy and brown or amber-coloured 
(K^/^f). The Romans distinguished four: 
aUnUf answering to XeVK6g,ftUvus to Kif>{)6gy 
while fitkag is subdivided into sar^umeus and 
ni^ery the former being doubtless applied to 
bright glowing wines like Tent and Burgun- 
dy, while the niger or ater would resemble 
Port. 

We have seen that wine intended for keep- 
ing was racked off from the dolia into ampho- 
rae. When it was necessary in the first in- 
stance to transport it from one place to another, 
or when carried by travellers on a journey, it 
was contained in bags made of goat-skin^ 
{affKol, utKe*) well pitched over so as to make 
the seams perfectly tight. - 

As the {NTOcess of wine-making among the 
ancients was for the most part conducted in 
an unscientific manner, it was found neces- 
sarv, except in the case of the finest varieties, 
to have recourse to various devices for pre- 
venting or correcting acidity, heightening the 
flavour, and increasing the durability of the 
second growths. The. object in view was 
accomplished sometimes by merely mixing 
different kinds of wine together, but more fre- 
quently by throwing into the dolia or ampho- 
rae various condiments or seasonings {dprv- 
aeig, jnedicaimiHat conditurae). The principal 
substances employed as conditwae were, 1. 
sea-water; 2. turpentine, either pure, or in 
the form of pitch (|>w?), tar {pix liquida)^ or 
resin (resina). 3. Lime, in the form of gyp- 
sum, burnt marble, or calcined shells. 4. In- 
spissated must. 5. Aromatic herbs, spices, 
and gums ; and these were used either smgly, 
or cooked up into a great variety of compli- 
cated confections. 

But not only were spices and gums steeped 
in wine or incorporated during fermentation, 
but even the precious perfumed essential oils 
(unguenta) were mixed with it before k was 
drunk (/zv/^/Sti^, murrhina). 

Of these compound beverages the most 
popular was the oenomeli (oivo/reXt), of the 
Greeks, the mulsum of the Roriians. This 
was of two kinds; in the one honey was 
mixed with wine, in the other with must. 
The former was said to have been invented 
by the legendary hero Aristaeus, the first cul- 
tivator of bees, and was considered most per- 
fect and palatable when made of some old 
rough {austentm) wine, such as Massic or Fa- 
lemian (although Horace objects to the latter 
for this purpose), and new Attic honey. The 
proportions were four, by measure, of wine to 
one of honey, and various spices and perfumes, 
such as myrrh, cassia, costum, malobathrum, 
nard, and pepper, might be added. The sec- 
ond kind was made of must evaporated to one 



half of its original bulk, Attic honey being 
added in the proportion of one to ten. This, 
therefore, was merely a very rich fruit syrup, 
in no way allied to wine. MuUum was con- 
sidered the most appropriate draught upon an 
empty stomach, and was therefore swallowed 
immediately before the regular business of a 
repast began, and hence the whet (gustcuio) 
coming before the cup of mulsum was called 
the joromtUsis. MtUsum was given at a triu mph 
by tne imperator to his soldiers. MuUum Tsc. 
vinum) or oenomeli (olvofieXL) is perfectly dis- 
tinct from mulsa (sc. aqua). The^ latter, or 
meady being made of honey and water mixed 
and fermented, is the meiicraton (jieXlKparov) 
or hydromeli (vdpdfieXi) of the Greeks. 

The ancients considered old wine not only 
more grateful to the palate, but also more 
wholesome and invigorating- Generally speak- 
ing, the Greek wines do not seem to have re- 
^uired a long time to ripen. Nestor in the 
>dy«sey, indeed, drinks wine ten years old ; but 
the connoisseurs under the empire pronounced 
that all transmarine wines arrivea at a mod- 
erate degree of maturity in six or seven. Many 
of the Italian varieties, however, required to 
be kept for twenty or twentjr-five years before 
they were drinkable (which is now considered 
ample for our strongest ports), and even the 
humble growths of Sabinum were stored up 
for from four to fifteen. Hence it became a 
matter of importance to hasten, if possible, 
the natural process. This was attempted in 
various ways, sometimes by elaborate condi- 
ments, sometimes by sinking vessels contain- 
ing the'must in the sea, by which an artificial 
mellowness was induced {praecox vetustas) 
and the wine in consequence termed thaias- 
sites ; but more usually by the application of 
heat. Thus it was customary to expose the 
amphorae for some years to the full fervour 
of the sun's rays, or to construct the apotheceu 
in such a manner as to be exposed to the hot 
air and smoke of the bath-furnaces, and hence 
the name /umoria applied to such apartments, 
and the pnrases/Mmo»o»,/t*mt*m bibere,fuligine 
testae, in reference to the wines. If the ope- 
ration was not conducted with care, and the 
amphorae not stoppered down perfectly tight, 
a msagreeable effect would be produced on 
the contents. 

In Italy, in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, the lowest market price of the most 
ordinary quality of wine was 300 sesterces 
for 40 i}mae, that is, 15 sesterces for the am- 

f>hora, or 6d. a gallon nearly. At a much ear- 
ier date, the triumph of L. Metellus durin? 
the first Punic war (b. c. 250), wine was sold 
at the rate of 8 asses the amphora. The price 
of native wine at Athens was four drachmas 



for Ilia melratKs, tint n, about 4|iL the gallon, 
when nacesgaries were dear, aod we may per- 
hapa aaaiuno one half of thie sum aathe ^vet- 
■go of cheaper timea. On the olbei hand, 
bigh pricea were given freely for the Tsrietie* 
bald in esteem, aitice as early aa Che time of 
Sociatea a metiete* of Chian aold fur a mina. 
V/iA reapect to the way in which oine 
nag drunk, and the cUBtoms obaBrred by the 
Greeks and Romam at their drinking enter- 



The wine of nnnt early celebrrtj waa that 
whicli the minieter of ApoUo, Harrm, who 
dwelt upon the afcirts of Thraciah laniarus, 
gate to Ulyiees. It waa red I,ipv8p6v). and 
honey-eweel (fltXivtia), ao piecions, that it 
waa unknown to all in the manglon save tlte 
wife of the priest and one trusty bouaekeep- 

with twenty of water; so fragrant, thai even 
when thaa dilated it diffuaed a divine Mid 
moat tempting perfume. Homer ntentiona 
also more ttntn once Pranmian wm* {olvo^ 
npativelof), an epithet whii-h ia Mrimi.l. m- 
terpreled by difftrent wri ea 

a wine beating the aaroe sd 

in the island of Icaria, ar te 

of Latotea in the licinit; ae 

neirhbourhood of Smyrii of 

CySele, and in Leaboa. of 

■reateal renown at a later period were grown 
in the iatandi of Thsaoa, Leaboa, Chioa, and 
Coa,an<l in a few favoured spot* ontbe oppo- 
site coaM of Aaia, such aa the slopes of Mount 
Tinolua, the ridge which separatea theTalley 
of (he Hermus from that of the CatTster, 
Mount Measogis. which divides the tributa- 
ries of the Cayater from those of the Meander, 

which atiir retama ka fame, tbe eavirona of 
Epheaua, of Cnidas, of HUetus, and of Clazo- 
menae. Among theae the first place seems 
to have been by general conaent conceded to 
the Chian, of which the moat delicious varie- 
tiea were brought Irom the heights of Anusi- 
uiD in the central parts, and from the promon- 
tory of Phanae at the southern extremity of 
the island. The Tliaiim and Lohsa occu- 
pied the aecond place, and the Cwm diaputed 
the palm with them. In Leabos the most 
highly p tiled viuejarda were around Myti- 
lene and Methymna. There ia no foundation 
whatever fur the remark that the finest Greek 
wines, eapecially the products of the ialanda 
in the Aegean and Ionian aeas, belonged for 
the moat part to the Inscioua sweet claaa. 
The very reverse ia proved by the epitbeta 
oinnjpof, anXij/iiff, Jijrpof, and the like, ap- 
plied to a great number, whits yXunif and 



r IcE^fuc are demgnatioDa comparatively nra, 
eicept in tbe vague language of poetry. 

Tbe most noble Italun winea, with a very 
few eicepliODB, were derived from Lotium 
and Campania, and for the most part grew 
within a short distance of the sea. In the 
first iBiik we mnat place tbe SeuiMm, which 
(ail^y deservea the title of /iupcru^ since it 
was tbe chosen beverage of Augustus snd 
most of his coartiers. It grew upon the hdli 
of Setia, above Fotam Appii, looking down 
upon the Pom ptine marshes. Bsforethe age 
of AnguslDs tbe CHcvhsn waa the moat priied 
ofall. It grew in tbe poplai swampa bm^ar- 
iag on the golf of Amyclae, close ta Fundi. 
In Iha time of Pliny iti reputation was en- 
liiely gem, partly in conseqnenee of the eare- 
kwaoess of tbe culliiatota, and partly trora 
its proper seal, originally a very Kmiled space, 
having been cut up by the cansl of Nero ex- 
tending from Baiae to Ostu. It was fuU-bo- 
died and heady, not sniving at maturity tmdl 
' had been kept for many years. 

The aeoond rank was occupied by the Fa- 
..jTii«i,of which the Fmufiaiiiaii waa the most 
choice Tariety, havini gained its character 
from titt care and skill eiercisBd m the culti- 
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-, , -_ the left 

, ,---, toward* the Uibsna 

ColMiia <rf Sulla ; the FiuiMitmu ^tr at a vil- 
lage about six miles from Siiiaessa, so that 
die iffaole district in question may be regard- 
ed aa >li«CchiB| from Ibe Hassic hills to the 
liver Tultamos. F^roian became fit far 
drinking in ten years, and might be used un- 
til twenty yean old, but when kept longer 
^ve headachs, and proved injurious to the 
lervoua system. Pbny dtstingaishes three 
uoda, the rough (aiirt«Tin),»the aweet (Aii™), 
ind the thin (Conw). Others arrant the 
'atieties diflerently; that which grew upon 
the hill tops they called Cwicniiiin, that on the 
~Lddle slopes Pmtttiamum, and that on tbe 

tn tbe thii^ rank was the Albanitm, from 

e Hone Albanua. of varioua kinds, very 

'eet (jraabilet), sweetiib.rDUgb, and sharp; 

was invigorating (Mrcii wiU\ and in per 

ction after being kept for fifteen years. Hera 

we place tbe Svrreniimtm, from the pro- 

ontotT fanning the southern bora of Uie 

-„y of Naples, which was not drinkable until 

it had been kept for five-and-twenty years ; 

for being destitute of richneaa, and very dry, 

it required a long time to npen, hut was 

itrongly recommeaded to convaleacenis, on 

iCGOunt of ila ibinneas snd wbolesomenea*. 

Of equal reputation were the Matiiaa*, from 

the bills which formed the boundary between 
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Latium and Campania, aUboogb somewhat 
harsh ; and the Oauramtmtfrom the ridge above 
Baiae and Puteoli, produced in small quanti- 
ty, but of very high quality,. full-bodieo, and 
thick. In the same class are to be included 
the CaUmun from Gales, and the Ftmdamm 
from Fundi The CaUnum was light and bet- 
ter for the stomach than Falemian ; the Fun- 
danum was full-bodied and nourishing, but 
apt ta attack both stomach and head ; there- 
fore little sought after at banquets. This list 
is closed by the VtUttuminum, Privematmvm^ 
and Signimmt from Velitrae, Privernum, and 
Signia, towns on the Volscian hills ; the first 
was a sound wine, but had this peculiarity, 
that it always tasted as if mixed with some 
foreign substance ; the second was thin and 
pleasant ; the last was looked upon only in 
the light of a medicine valuable for its astrin- 
gent qualities. We. may safely bring in one 
more, the Formianumt from the Oulf of Caieta, 
associated by Horace with the Caecuban, 
Falemian, and Calenian. 

The fourth rank contained the Mamartinumf 
from the neighbourhood of Messana, first 
brought into faction by Julius Caesar. The 
fiiM»t was sound, light, and at the same time 
not without body. 

Vl'RGINES VESTAXEa [V»»tales 
YnioiNBs.] 

VIS. Leges were passed at Rome for the 
-purpose of preventing acts of violence. The 
Lex Plotia or Plautia Was enacted against 
those who occupied public places and carried 
arms. The lex proposed by the consul Q. 
Catulus on the subject, with the assistance 
of Plautius the thbunus, appears to be the 
ijex Plo^. There was a Lex Julia of the 
dictator Caesar on this subject, which im- 
posed the penalty of exile. Two Juliae Leges 
were passed as to this matter in the time of 
Augustus, which were respectively entitled 
De Vi Publica and De Vi Privata. 

VISCERA'tlO. [FoNUs, p. 164.] 

VITIS. [Cbnturio.] 

VITRUM (ifoAof ), glass. A story has been 
preserved hy Pliny, that glass was first dis- 
covered accidentally by some merchants who, 
having landed on the Syrian coast at the 
mouth of the river Belus, and bein^ unable 
to find stones to support their cooking-pots, 
fetched for this purpoiBe from their ships some 
of the lumps of nitre which composed the 
cargo. This being fused by the heat of the 
fire, united with the sand upon which it rest- 
ed, and formed a stream of vitrified matter. 
No conclusion can be drawn from this tale, 
even if true, in consequence of its vagueness ; 
but it probably originated in the net, that 
the sand of the district in question was es- 



teemed pecniiariy smtable for glass-mi&infy 
and exported in great quantities to the work- 
shops of Sidon and Alexandria, long the most 
famous in the ancient world. Alexandria 
sustained its reputation for many centuries ; 
Rome derived a great portion of its supplies 
from this source, and as late as the rdgn -of 
Aurelian we find the manufacture still flour- 
ishing. 

There is some dignity in deciding bv 
what Greek author glass is first mentioned, 
because the term ^^^ unquestionably de- 
notes not only artificial glass, but rock-crys- 
tal, or indeed any transparent stone or stone- 
like substance. Thus the ie^of of Herodo- 
tus, in which the Ethiopians encased the bo- 
dies of their dead, cannot be glass, for we are 
expressly told that it was dug in abundance 
out of the earth ; and h^ice commentators 
have conjectured that rock-crystal or rock- 
salt, or amber, or oriental alabaster, or some 
bituminous or gummy product, might be in- 
dicated. But when the same historian, in his 
account of sacred crocodiles, states that they 
were decorated with ear-rings made of melt- 
ed stone, we may safely conclude that he in- 
tends to describe some vitreous ornament for 
which he knew no appropriate name. Glass 
is, however, first mentioned with certainty 
by Theophrastrus, who notices the circum- 
stance alluded to above, of the fitness of the 
sand at the mouth of the river Belus for the 
fabrication of glass. 

Among the Latin writers Lucretius ap- 
pears to be the first in which the word vitrum 
occurs; but it must have been well known 
to his countrymen long before, for Cicero 
names it along with paper and linen, as a 
common article of merchandize brought from 
Egypt. Scaurus, in his aedileship (a. c. 58), 
made a display of it such as was never wit- 
nessed even in after-times ; for the scena of 
his gorgeous theatre was divided into three 
tiers, of which the under portion was of mar- 
ble, the upper of gilded wood, and the middle 
compartment of glass. In the poets of the 
Augustan age it is constantly introduced, 
both directly and in similes, and in such terms 
as to prove that it was an object with which 
every one must be familiar. Strabo declares 
that in his day a small drinking-cup of glass 
might be purchased at Rome for half an as, 
and so common was it in the time of Juvenal 
and Martial, that old men and women made 
a livelihood by trucking sulphur matches for 
broken fragments. When Pliny wrote, man- 
ufactories had been established not only in 
Italy, but in Spain and Gaul also, and glass 
drinking-cups had entirely superseded Uiose 
of gold and silver ; and in the reign of Alex- 



VITTA. 

ler Severus we find viirtarii ranked along 
;h curriers, coachmakers, goldsmiths, silver- 
Uhs, and otber ordinary artificers whom the 
iperor taxed to raise money for his therome. 
Phe numerous specimens transmitted tons 
ITS that the ancients were well acquainted 
th the art of imparting a great variety of 
ours to their glass; they were probably 
s successful in their attempts to render it 
rfectiy pure and free from all colour, since 
I are told that it was considered most val- 
ble ia this state. It was wrought accord- 
^ to the different methods now practised, 
ing fashicmed into the required shape by 
B blowpipe, cut, as we term it, although 
mnd {teritur} is a more accurate phrase, 
on a wheel, and engraved with a sharp tool 
;e silver. The art of etching upon glass, 
w so common, was entirely unknown, since 
depends upon the- properties of fluoric acid, 
chemical discovery of the last century. 
The following were the chief uses to whidi 
iss was applied. 

1. Bottles, vases, cups, and cinerary urns. 
Glass pastes, presenting fac-sinules either 
relief or intaglio of engraved precious 
mes. 3. Imitations of colored precious 
mes, such as the carbuncle, the sapphire, 
3 amethyst, and, above all, (he emerald. 
Thick sheets of glass of various colours 
pear to halve been laid down for paving 
ors, and to have been attached as a lining 
the walls and ceilings of apartments in 
relling houses, just as scagliuola is fre- 
ently employed m Italy, and occasionally 
our own country also. Rooms fitted up 
this way were called vUreae camerae, and 
3 panels mtreae qwadratwae. Such Was the 
id of decoration introduced by Scaurus for 
3 scene oi his theatre ; not columns nor pil- 
B of glass, as some, nor bas-reUefs, as others 
ve imagined. 5. Glass was also used for 
ndows. [DoMUS, p. 127J 
VITTA, or plural VITTAE, a ribbon or 
let, is to be considered, 1. As an ordinary 
rtion of female dress. 2. As a decoration 
sacred persons and sacred things. 
1. When considered as an ordinary portion 
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UMBRACULUM. 

of female dress, it was simply a band encir- 
cling the head, and serving to confine the 
tresses {crinales vittae), the ends, when long 
(longae taenia vittae)^ hanging down behind. It 
was worn by maidens, and by married women 
also ; the vitta assumed on the nuptial day 
being of a different form from that used by 
virgins. 

The Vitta was not worn by libertinae even 
of fair character, much less by meretrices ; 
hence it was looked upon as an insignepudoriSf 
and, together with the stola and insiita, served 
to point out at first sight the freebom matron. 

The colour was probably a matter of choice ; 
white and purple are both mentioned. 

When employed for sacred purposes, it was 
usually twisted round the infula [Infula], 
and held together the loose flocks of wool. 
Under this form it was employed as an orna- 
ment for (1.) Priests, and those who offered 
sacrifice. (2.) Priestesses, especially those 
of Vesta, and hence vittata sacerdos for a ves- 
tal, Kar' i^dxTfv. (3.) Prophets and poets, 
who may be regarded as priests ; and in this 
case the vittae were frequently intertwined 
with chaplets of olive or laurel. (4.) Statues 
of deities. (5.) Victims decked for sacrifice. 
(6.) Altars. (7.) Temples. (8.) The i/cen/pta 
of suppliants. 

The sacred vittae, as well as the infulae, 
were made of wool, and hence the epithets 
lanea and mollis. They were white {niveae) 
or purple (jmniceae)^ or azure {catruleae) when 
wreathed round an altar to the manes. 

ULNA. [Pes.] 

UMBrLICUS. [Liber.] 

UMBO. TClipbds] 

UMBRA'CULUM, UMBELLA {oKiddu- 
ov, OKiddtov, (7Kiadi(TKij), a parasol, was used 
by Greek and Roman ladies as a protection 
against the sun. They seem not to have 
beeft carried generally by the ladies them- 
selves, but by female slaves v^o held them 
over their mistresses. The daughters of the 
aliens (jiirocKoi) at Athens had to carry para- 
sols after the Athenian maidens at the Pana- 
thenaea, as is mentioned under Hydria- 
PHORiA. The parasols of the ancients seem 
to have been exactly like our own parasols or 
umbrellas iir form, and could be shut up and 
opened like ours. 

It was considered a mark of effeminacy for 
jTien to make use of parasols. The Roman 
ladies used them in the amphitheatre to de- 
fend themsolves from the sun or some pass- 
ing shower, when the wind or other circum- 
stances did not allow the velarium to be ex- 
tended. [Amphithbatrum.] Toholdapar- 
as(d over a lady was one of the common at- 
tentions of lovers, and it seems to have been 
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144 (iliquae 
In conneclinE the Ronun BjBUra of weight! 
■nd money wilh the Greek, ulolher dn' " 
of (he DDciii nu used. When the dn( 
WIS ifjtrodnced into the Roman flfiHei 
wminlent to the deDiriui of 96 to ibi 
[DBHiitiue ; DsiOHHAl, the nncia co 
8 dcactunae. the drachma 3 »cnipula. the 
Krupulnm 2 uboli (lines 6 oboii made up the 
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The application of nanienta Ie 
with the bathing and athletic codlou a <■ i 
incieDta ia itatiHl under BtLitEDK and Ateu I 
TAi. Bnt although their oriaiiial et^ 
wunmplj to preserve the hsalUiaaliiiB| 
citj of the hamui frame, they ware in luj 
timeauudiB articlee of luinrr. TVimi 
then not ODijr employed laim[nit lothebdt' 
or hair a porlicuur colour, but alao topi il 
them the moot heautifol fngrance i>Mil)fe;| 
they were, moieoTer, not merely >ppWita( 
• hath, bnl at any lime, to rendei om^ ¥-■ 
pesrance or prexetice more pleasuil Ital 
luusl. In short, they were uaed tbeouA' 
and pomatutna ue at present I 

At Rome these luxariee did not bcoai 
very general tiU lowanls the end oflbi*! 

Soblic, while the Gieeka appear to hinlMl 
iDiiliar with Ihem from ariy timnt. 1^1 
wealthy Greeks — " " ' '-' 
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fumes in sereral towna of Greece and n 
era Italy was very considerable. Th) |>l 
sons engaged in manutacluring Ibem n 
called by the Romans ITngimfsrii, or, u Ml 
frequently were women, Uxgarydimiii, ni m 
m Uiigvntmv. m 
iste city of Od, 
itcall^lbeS. 

" VOLO-NES ia B^jmyr^t'i^rh^vIL 
(from Colo), and might hence be applied ti 
those who volunteered to aerve in tlu Ro 
■nniea without there baiug any oblifiui 






VULCAN ALU. 

do 80. But it wms applied more especially to 
slaves, when in times of need they oflfered or 
were allowed to fight in the Roman armies. 
Thus when during the second Punic war 
after the Iwttle of Cannae there was not a 
snflicient number of freemen to complete the 
anny, about 8Q00 young and able-bodied 
slaves offered to serve. Their proposal was 
accepted ; they received armour at the public 
expense, and as they distinguished them- 
selves they were honoured with the franchise. 
In after times the name volones was retained 
whenever slaves chose or were allowed to 
take up arms in defence of their masters, 
which they were the more willing to do, as 
they were generally rewarded with the fraa- 
chise* 

VOLUIHEN. [LiBBB.] 

VOLUNTA'RIL [Volombs.^ 

VOMITO'RIA. [Amphitheatbum.] 

URAGUS. [Cbntubio.] 

URNA, an urn, a Roman measure of ca- 
TOcity for fluids, equal to half an Amphoba. 
This use of the term was probably founded 
upon its more general application to denote a 
vessel for holding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. 

An urn was used to receive the names of 
the judges {judice*) in order that the praetor 
mignt draw out of it a sufficient number to 
determine causes : also to receive the ashes 
of the dead. 

USTRI'NA, USTRl'NUM. [Bustom.] 

USUCA'PIO, the possession of property 
for a certain time without interruption. The 
Twelve Tables declared that the ownership 
of land, a house, or other inunOveable prop- 
erty, could be acquired by usucapio in two 
years ; and of moveable property by usucapio 
in one year. 

USU'RAE. {Fbmus.] 

USUS. rMATBIMONIUM, p. 213.] 

USUSFRUCTUS was the right to the en- 
joyment of a thing by one person, while the 
ownership belonged to another. He who had 
the ususmictus was Utwfructuarhu or Fnic- 
tuariua, and the object of the ususfructus was 
JU» Fructuaria. 

UTRICULA'RIUS. [Tibia.] 

VULCANAIjIA, a. festival celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Vulcan, on the 23d of 
August, with games in the circus Flaminius, 
where the god had a temple. The sacrifice 
on this occasion consisted of fishes, which the 
people threw into the fire. It was also cus- 
tomary on this day to commence working by 
candle-light, which was probably considered 
as an auspicious beginning of the use of fire, 
as the day was sacred to the god of this ele- 
ment. 
Hh2 



YOKE. 

YULOA'RES. [Sbbvus, p. 299.] 
UXOR. [Matbimonium, p. 212.] 
UXO'RIUM. [Abs UxoBiUM.] 



W. 

WEAVING. [Tbla.] 
WHEELS. [CuBBUs.] 
WINDOWS. [DoMUS, p. 127.] 
WINE. rViNDM.] 
WRESTLING. [Lucta.] 



X. 



XENA'GI {^evayoO' The Spartans, as 
being the head of that Peloponuesian and 
Dorian league, which was formed to secure 
the independence of the Greek states, had 
the sole command of the confederate troops 
in time of war, ordered the quotas which 
each state was to furnish, and appointed of- 
ficers of their own to command them. Such 
officers were called Xeriagi. The generals 
whom the allies sent with their troops were 
subordinate to these Spartan xenagi^ thoug]^ 
they attended the council of war, as repre- 
sentatives of their respective countries. Aiter 
the peace of Antalcidas, the league was stiU 
^more firmly established, though Argos re- 
fused to join it ; and the Spartans were rigor- 
ous in exacting the required military service, 
demanding levies by the scytaU, and sending 
out xenagi to collect them. 

The word Xenagtu may be applied to any 
leader of a band of foreigners or mercena- 
ries. 

XENUS i^hoc)- [HospiTiUM.] 

XESTES (fe<rn/f), a Greek measure of 
capacity, both fluid and solid, which contain- 
ed 12 cyathi or 2 cotylae, and was equal to 
^ of the chous, ^-g of the Roman amphora 
or quadrantal, and -^ of the Greek amphora 
or metretes ; or, viewing it as a dry measure, 
it was half the choenix and ^ of the medim- 
nus. It contained -9911 of a pint English. 

At this point the Roman and Attic systems 
of measures coincide ; for there is no doubt 
that the Attic xestes was identical, both in 
name and in value, with the Roman sextarius. 



Y. 

YEAR. rCALBNDARIUM.] 

YOKE. iJvavu.] 



ZONA. 



Z. 



ZA'CORI. [AxDiTux.] 

ZETETAE (CtjTfjToi), Jnyittntor*, were 
extraordinary officers, appointed by the 
Athenians to discover the authors of some 
crime against the state, and bring them to 
justice. They were more frequently ap- 
pointed to search for confiscated property, 
the goods of condemned criminals and state 
debtors; to receive and give information 
against any persons who concealed, or assist- 
ed in concealing them, and to deliver an in- 
ventory of all such goods {Jtnoypd<peiv) to the 
proper authorities. 

ZONA, also called CraOULUM {i;6vri, 
i^ofiGt ^(jan^pt fjUTpa)y a girdle or zone, worn 
about the loms by both sexes. 

The chief use of this article of dress was 
to hold up the tunic (^ci>vwodai)y which was 
more especially requisite to be done when 
persons were at work, on a journey, or en- 
gaged in hunting. Hence we see the loins 
girded in the cuts of the boatman at p. 148, 
of the shipbuilder at p. 25, and of the goatherd 
at p. 246. The zona is also represented in 
many ancient statues and pictures of men in 
armour as worn round the cuirass. The gir- 
dle, mentioned by Homer, seems to have been 
a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to 
fasten it by means of a buckle, and also af- 
fording an additional protection to the body, 
and having a short kind of petticoat attached' 
to it, as is shown in the figure of the Greek 
warrior in p. 203. The cut at p. 3 sho\ys 
that the ancient cuirass did not descend low 
enough to secure that part of the body, which 
was covered by the ornamental kilt or petti- 
coat. To supply this defect was the design 
of the mitra (filrpa), a brazen belt lined pro- 
bably on the inside with leather and stuffed 
with wool, which was worn next to the body. 



Men used their girdles to h<dd mone^B 
stead of a pnrse. 

As the girdle was worn to hold op the g» 
ments for &e sake of business or of woii w 
quhdng despatch, so it was loosened and th 
tunic was allowed to &11 dovm to the feet ta 
indicate the opposite condition, and Bnie w 
pecially in preparing to perform a sacnfica 
(vttte recincta)f or funeral rites {ducmcb, m 
emctae). 

A girdle was worn by young wotbco, em 
when their tunic was not girt up, and re! 
moved on thcr dnj oi marriage, ana tberdioRl 
called C(6vJ7 napveviK^. The statue of Flenj 
in the annexed cut, mows the appeaiaDced 
tb» girdle as worn by young women. 




ZoB>,Oiidle. 
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5/3af, 1, a. 
ayadoepyol, 12, ft. 
tyriliay 12, 6. 
ityrirdpia, 67, 6, 
^yxotva, 225. a. 
dyicvA]^, 17, *. 
iiyopdt 14, a. 
dyopd v'A^dovat^ 14, «. 
iryopavofioi, 14, a. 
dypat/^a, 14, 6. 
iiypt,6viay 14, 6. 
dypovo/^ot, 14, b* 
iiyporipag Qvala, 14, &. 

itycivapx^'-i ^^> ^ 
dy(.)Vi(rr(U, 42, a. 
dycjvod^cu, 14, <f. 
dvG>vo^rrat, 13, b, 
adeanoTOi, 173, a. 
dSvvaToi, 7, «. 
&ivroVt 315, a. 
iidavia, 5, 6. 
iLerofia, 152, a. 
&et0vy/a, 148, &. 
&dXfjTal, 41, 6, 
ddTMdirah 14, a, 239, a. 
a/y/f , 9, 6. 

alavfiv^TTjCt 12, a, 14, a. 
a/;W*i7» 172. a. 
dxanov, 2, a. 
dxarof, 2, a. 
iiKivdKfiCi 2, 6. 
aK6vTcov, 172, a. 
iiKparuTfia, 111, 6. 
iiKpoafia, 3, a. 
d/cpdTToA^, 3, a. 
dKpo<rr6^cov, 3, a. 
iKpuT^piovt 3, i, 
d/c«a, 3, 6. 
dxw^c^, 172, a. 
dic(.)V. 172, a. 
dAc^Trrat, 15, b. 
&2dat 14, a. 
AAr^pef, 171, a. 



dMrai, 16, a, 231, a. 
dXvrdpx^Ci 16, a. 
d/^o^o, 251, ^. 
djuapvv^^a, 16, a. 
iifiopiffia, 16, a. 
ojumTTope^, 173, a. 
Ufiirv^t 22, 6. 

iflTTVKT^py 22, ^ 

afi<lnKTlov£^^ 18, a. 

dfiifuKTvoveCt 17, & 
ofiipiKTvovlay 18, ft. 
&fi<jnded, 39, a. 
ifiijudpSucOt 19, a. 
ifiiftopevgt 21, 6. 
iivadiKia, 29, 6. 
dvadiffiarat 127, 6. 
dva/caAvTm/pta, 212, «. 
dvanelfievay 127, 6. 
dvdicXiVTpov, 186, ^. 
ivdKTOpoVt 315, a. 
dva^pidegy 54, «. 
df dpeto, 3i0r7, a. 
dvopoviTt^t 123, ft. 
Avrt;^vvof, 141, 6. 
dvdearfjpia, 119, ft, ^. 
dvdviraroc, 263, 6. 
dv&virofioffiat 116, a. 
dvo(5oc> 322, ft. 
dvridoai^t 26, 6. 
dvTiypa^rjj 26, 6, 
dvTMaj 26, 6. 
dvTV^f 27 f ft. 
df/v;7, 283, ft. 
d^ovec, 47, ft. 
£|(^, 108, ft. 
dop, 168, 6. 
dffayw^, 27, ft. 
dirarovpia, 27, ft. 
dfrai^Ata, 212, ft. 
direXevdepoCf 201, ft. 
iirodiKTaii 28, ft. 
dvoypa^f 28, 6. 
dirwioaigf 29, ft. 
diroOriKijy 29, a. 
diroiKla, 89, ft. 



dTr^XeiV'tC) 122, ft. 
dKdirefifi^, 122, ft. 
dirooToXevCf 28, 6. 
diroTeixcaftoct 348, ft. 
dirofkdiprfTay 28, ft. 
dp)3vA5^, 247, ft. 
dpyvp^r, 37, a. 

upyvpdffKideCt 37, «. 
dpdd?M)Vy 158, ft. 
apddviovt 158, ft. 
apeio^ vdyo^t 35, ft. 
dpKTTOVt 111, ft. 
dp/idfia^at 171, ft. 
dpoTpoVt 31, ft. 
dpovpOi 39, ft. 
apTd(3ijf 39, ft. 
dpre/uffiat 39, ft. 
dpTOTTOiSci 251, a. 
dproTTC^Aiidef, 251, ft 
dp;i;e£Ov, 32, ft. ^ 
dpXidiopo^, 322, ft. 
dprcjv, 32, ft. 
dadfitvSog, 47, ft. 
daxavAi^f , 324, a. 
dairl^t 86, ft. 
daniffToi, 38, ft. 
d(rrpd^a>U>f , 309, ft. 
doTWOfioij 41, ft. 
davXav, 41, a. 
drAeta, 41, ft. 
drcfila, 42, ft. 
drpuKTO^t 164, ft. 
aidiTJ^Ci 46, ft. 
aiXo^a, 349, ft. 
ajlAe^of ^pa, 123, ft. 
aU^, 123, ft. 
ab'kijrpldegi 324, 6. 
a^Adf, 324, ft. 
abrovdfioiy 417^ a, 
df^ercU, 173, a. 
dipXcuTTOVt 2d, ft. 
di^paKToc vatJf , 27, ft» 
a<l>po6iaiat 28. ft. 
d;tirtfv, 344, ft. 
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fiaka^tXoVt 47, a. 
/?aAXt0|<oi, S40» a. 

fidp^iTW, 60, a. 
06fi0iT(K, 60, a. 
fiiiaavoc, 326, 6. 
fiaaiXevft 33, a. 
fiaaiXus^, 50, a. 
fiaopuaeot 33, 6. 
fieXovn, 5, a. 
^eAovic, 5, a. 
Bepdi&ttat 51, a. 
^ "f, 178,«. 

129, ^. 248, fr. 
^,^_Jif, 280,0. 
fitfiXtw, 200, a. 
fiifiXioir6Xtjff 51, &. 
/?t6f , 34, A. 
fioffdpdfUGf 52, a. 
fiopeaafioi or 0of>eaaft6f, 52, k 
fiovXevToif 53, a. 
fiov^^VT^piov, 54, a. 
^ovAi^, 52, 6. 
0paPekf 14, a. 
ppaBevToU 14, a. 
^/^, 200, a. 
BvKdvijf 54, 6. 
fivaaoci 55, 6. 
^u/iof , 30, 6. 



yaiffdc* 165,0. 
yfluci^Aux, 166, o. 
yAuof, 211, o. 
yevetov, 50, o. 
yeviaiGt 161, o. 
yew^roi, 332, 6. 
y^Of , 332, *. 
yipavo^i 279, o. 
yepovaio, 166, 6. 
yeipvpa, 255, 6. 
yeco^idpot, 332, 6. 
yv^cih^f 6, o. 
yvufiuVf 175, o. 
yofjyvpa, 66, o. < 
7P<Vi/ia, 282, & 
ypoji^re^, 169, a. 
ypa6€Uf 115, 6. 
yiDoAo, 202, 6. 
r^f, 31, o. 

yvftvttaidpxffCr I'^i **• 
yvfiva(rUipxo^% 170, o. 
yv^vdatovy 160, 6. 
Tv/ivaara/, 170, o, 
yv/ivo^oic^to, 170, 6. 
yvfjp6c» 228, o. 



yvv<u«4>virtCt 123, o. 
/CiipvroCi 105, b. 




, 133, o. 

110,0. 
dawdKifi UOy o. 
dofieiKdc, 110,0. 
ia^vfi^6(Mtj 110, a. 
detirvov, 111,^. 
deKdnj^ 111, 6. 
deiuiTijXdyoit 111, 6. 
deKarevTcUt 111,^ 
deKaTuvaii HI, 6. 
deX^via, 113, o. 
deanoaiovavTOit 173, o. 
devrepoycM'tirri^f, 174, o. 
i^Xia, 113, o. 
dijfMpxia, 328, o. 
i^fiapXOh 113» o, 328, o. 
dijfiiovfiyoi, 113, o, 332, 6 
A^fio^t 113, 6. 
drjfidaioi, 113, 6. 
dtaypa^lCt 132, o. 
dtajifj/iara, 317, ^. 
dmtrijra/, 114, 6. 
dujp€i(, 220, 6. 
diKoar^Cf 115, o. 

dlKOOTlKOVt 115,4. 

diKfj, 115,6. 
difidxai, 118, 6. 

diOVOVffMX, 118, 6. 
dinXoidiovt 344, a. 
<9t9r^2c, 344, o. 
dlirrvxih 120, 6, 308, o. 
d/<r/coc, 120, A^ 
ii^dipat, 200, 6. 
d/^poc, 109, 6. 
itwjBeXla, 321, o. 
doKifjuurlOt 122, 6. 
dopirov, 111,6. 
Jopv, 172, o. 
dovAof , 289, 6. 
dpaTCt^t 128, o. 
opolTait 159, o. 
dpofiidfif^iov ^ftap, 19, 6. 
OVfMVdT€U, 331, 6» 
dvuave^t 331, 6. 
dupa, 127, 6. 



E. 



t/KX^fia, 115, 6. 
iT^Of, 172, o. 
f dvo, 128, o. 
id<^Xia, 223, o. 
ledva, 128, o. 



elKoanjf 131, a. 
eUco(rroX6yoi, 131, o. 
elXureCf 172, 6. 
tlptjv, 131, o. 
tlaayyeXioy 131, o. 
elffTToutffdait 6, o. 
elairoiiffftCi 6, a. 

ehrroiffTAc* 6» <*• 
ela^pdt 131, 5. 
iKaTOft^ata, 173, 6 
i«aT6i^i7, 276, 6.173,4. 
I«doo'<f, 153, o. 
iKmipia, 230, a. 
kKKAi^aia, 129, a. 
kKKOpui^t 159, a. 
^ffXoyeff, 132, a. 
^ic^oietv, 6, ^ 
kKiroieiauai, », o. 
^XetxTiv/o, 132, o. 
iXevdipuh 134, a. 
iXkavodUai, 172, 6. 231, c 
iXXipfOTOfjUai, 172, 6l 
iXvua, 31, a. 
ifjtpXrjfAO, 134, o. 
kji^oXw, 222, 6. 
&u)9oXof , 222, 6. 
ifinaiafia, 134, o. 
ifivdpioVf 135, a. 
evaylafiarat 161, a. 
ivarm, 160, 6. 
Mei^t 135, o. 
Ivdejca, o^, 173, ol 
MpofUCi 135, a. 
ivoirrpovt 299, a. 
ivi^fiOTOpxoi, 142, a. 
kyofiOTlOt 142, a. 
Ivreo, 37, 6. 
iieraaralt 142, o. 
i^yflTolt 141, «. 
iMpetc, 221, 6. 
iiodiOf 147, 6. 
i|ti/Uf, 148, a. 
kioHJTpa, 148, o. 
^TrayycX/o, 135, a. 
ifravAta, 212, a. 
km^drai, 136, 6. 
kiriypa^lg, 132, o. 
^9rtoavp(a> 133, 6. 
^TTiddoreif, 137, o. 
kirWmJM, 160, o. 
knlKkivrpoVi 186, 6. 
^7rtXap;fia, 144, o. 
^irtiieAi^rai rov ifivopiovy 

l35, a. 
— T«5v fjtwmfpltJVf 141, A 
— — Twv veotpiav, 219, o. 
^terrdnyj, 53, 6, 130, o. 
^tffroXevf, 137, o. 
kirlooTpov, 108> 6. 
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wlrayfia, 144, b. 
iriTi/jua, 42, 6. 
iriTOvol, 186, 6, 225, «. 
TTlrpOTTOCf 137, a. 
^ip^eipoTovla, 33, a. 
i7ro7rr<M, 133, o. 
^Traxrrela, 133, a. 
hTTCj^C, 344, a. 
rTTC^w/xof, 33, a. 
Ipavoc, 112* «♦ 140, *. 
^pyaoTivat, 239, a. 
^p/mxZ, 173, 6. 
Ipfuua, 174, a. 
IpvKT^peCf 173, a. 
IgoTTTpov, 299, a. 
haxc^iCL, 30, 6, 156, 6. 
§o;;tap^, .30, 6, 156, 6. 
^roi/kaiy 140, b, 
eifOwijf 141j 6. 
eiidvvoi, 142, a. 
eiffio^frldai, 141, a. 
ew^, 186, 6. 

eifTrarpldai, 141, 6, 332, 6. 
ii^etTig, 29, 6. 
^^rat, 136, a. 
i<j>Tfl3elch 135, 6. 
i^l3o^, 135, 6. 
ki^yfjGiQy 136, a. 
I^pot,' 136, a. 
ii^poit 133, a. 



rcvytTOt, 73, 6. 

yiTrjraiy 366, a. 

^axopot, 9, 6. 

Tvytot, 223; a. 

|>;yZra*, 223, a. 

Tvyov, 183, 6, 207, A, 223, a, 

281, a. 
Cvyof, 183,A,281,a. 
^<j/jL€Lt 366, a. 
^<ivi7f 366, a. 
^uar^Pt 366, a. 



H. 

i&Xa#cdr}7, 164, 6. 
yXtorpoinov, 175, a. 
nfjLidnrXotdioVt 344, a. 
iipaia, 173, 6. 
ffpijiOVt 160, a. 



e. 



eaXdfUoiy 723t a. 
da^filTai, 223, a. 



6dXa/i0Cs 124, a, 223, a. 
daXXoifipoLi 239, a. 
QapyrjMat 317, a. 
dearpov, 317, a. 
deoifidvia, 320, 6. 
&epaKQVt 173, a. 
^e<Tif , 6, a. 
Beafiodirat, 33, a., 
^eo/to/, 33, 6. 
deafioi^opia, 322, a 
diroct 6, a. 
dewp/a, 321, 6. 
dsapiKdi 3^, 6. 
^ewp^, 113, a, 278, a 
^£«^po/, 113, a, 278, a, 321, 6. 
O^Kait 159, 6. 
Otjpiofidxoi, 51, d. 
dijaavpolf 127, 6. 
dtfaela, 322, a. 
ftyref , 73, 6. 
dicuTO^t 119, a. 
ddAof . 322, 6. 
dofJKOCt 14, a. 
dpdviovt 322, 6. 
apavtrai, 223, a. 
^ipiivoc, 223, a. 
dprjVi^U 150, a. 
eplapifioct 337, a. 
opovo^, 322, 6. 
^iU^A^, 318, a. 
dvjuaT^piovt 2, 6. 
^pa, 1T7, 6. 
^pc6f , 282, 6. 
dvperpoVf 178, a. 
Ovpldec, 124, 6. 
Wp<yof , 323, d. 
^pcjv, |23, a, 178, a. 
Ovpupelov, 123k <>• 
dvpiipdg, 123, a, 178, a. 
^nyptov, 30, 6. 
di^po^, 202, 6. 



I. 



lepeioVt276f a. 
lepodiddoKaXoCt 257, a. 
lepofiavrelai 121, 6. 
lepofiffvlat 230, a. 
lepopv^fwvect 18, «, 174, a. 
lepovlKait 42, a. 
Upovdfio^t 257, a. 
UpooKonla^ 121, 6. 
Upo^dvTTiQy 132, 6. 
licpta v^of, 28, a. 
ITidpia, 174, a. 
Uj7, 144ra. 
/^vrcf , 76, a, 225, a. 
ludvref irvKTiKolt 76, a. 
IfMTidiov, 237 f b. 



ludnov, 231 f b. 
[irirap/ioaT^^i 142« 6. 
lirireic, 73, 6. 
Inndopofioct 301, 6. 
Zpi/v, 131, a. 
laoiroXiTclti, 216, 6. 
laoreXeiti, 216, 6. 
laoreXel^t 216, a. 
Z(7d/ua, 181, a. 
loTioVi 223, 6. 
/ffrdf, 311, 6. 
IcfTcHf, 311, 6. 
^TVf , 108, A. 



K. 

KafielpiOt 55, 6. 
KadiaKoif 55, 6. 
KoSoi, 55, 6. 
KodapaiCt 206, 6 
KoOerjpt 271, 6. 
Kododogj 322, a. 
icdAa&oc, 56, 6. 
KoXXiyeveiCL^ 322, 6. 
KakuSiOy 224, 6. 
/cd;io<, 224, 6. 
KOfidpaj 62, 6. 
icdvdvf , 63, 6. 
icdveov, 64, a. 
Kavn66pog^ 64, a. 
Kavoapo^i 64, a. 
icaTn/Af^ov, 70, 6. 
icdTTi^Xof, 70, 6. 
Kopvedraif 67, 6. 
KOpvelti, 67, a. 
KapircUaf 280, a. 
KarapXtiTiKf^f 204, a. 
icaravwytov, 70, 6. 
icardAoyof , 70, a. 
KardXvaiCt 70, 6. 
«ara7riXi77f , 326, 6. 
«aTa7reAr«/c7, 326, 6. 
KaTa(}l)dKT7i^, 70, a. 
Kararopaly 317, 6. 
Kard^fHiKToit 28, a, 70, a. 
Karaxifafiarai 211, 6. 
KaroirrpoVt 299, a. 
KaTorevct 178, a. 
KavaiOt 71, a. 
KeddoQi 71, 6. 
Ketpla, 186, 6. 
KeKpvjtaXo^, 273, a. 
iceAevoTJ^f , 259, ft. 
KepKide^t 317, 6. 
Kepoyxoh 225, a. 
KijpVKeiov, 55, 6. 
K^pvKiov, 55, 6. 
Kijpofia, 76, a. 
KipoTdc* 32, a. 
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Klimi, B£, a. 
Kirrrofdpo^t BZ, I. 

KUni, as, t. 

nXiWpov, ITS, a. 
tXtiniSfiii, 175, t. 
Kiiipoiixlai S5, m. 

uMr^fC, 85. *■ 
«A»™wf, 85, 4. 
kXIuv. ISi, i, 186, b. 
kXivISiov, IBS, £. 
jcXiouic, ITS, a. 
KvtfaAov, 1S6, i. 
Kt^liat, 108, 6. 
tvtiuit, 229, a. 
(oiAw, 317, 5. 
itoI^Moif , Er2, a. 
Ildui), 93, a. 
.07rJ(, lOT, 6. 
■opuvn, 244, •, 
K6)niii$0f, 105, a. 



Kpar^p, 106, A. 
n/jfjjrif^OO, *. 



Jj^iirodoMfio, 184, *. 
^atiwadti^ofiia, 1B4, 1. 



fei',^,^ 


iMaxei, 173, a. 

^fl«..<f, 173, ft 
MOix'ta, 6, 4. 


?JiTovfryia, 188, A. 


KlJ^"ft""- 


ir«a«,, 342. a. 


^aS;.. 


^;(Wr, 178, ft 


aiPfcoi, 159, 1 


r^rit'r'-"'- 


Suvic, 358, 5. 




^f^ff^yp<^r.,^^^ 




Ai7f(t, 115, 6. 


N. 


Auyiit, 348, 6. 


voldiof , 100, ft 


i/jtvo^ 348,4. 


fofif, 314, *, 316. ft 


i/Tpa, 202, =. 


vavapxla, 319, o. 


Aoj'eiov, 310, a. 


..OT>iipjroc 319. ft 


;ioi-«n^, 57, 4, 142, -L 


vavKpapla, 219, ft 


Wm. '73. •.. 


wmjcpapor. 219, 5. 


io.^2T7,'^ 


™^219:4, 
vooTwi^, 153, ft 


^T^p,V.b. 


vtKp66eanioii, IflO, 4. 


?^r^p.ov, 47, 4. 


VEtiffiO, 161,ft 


Xoirrp^, 47, a. 


KEfKia, 228, a. 


Jloiayof, 142, ft 


v™aojk«It.f , 173, ft 


vedpia. 210, a. 


a«^0C, 203, .. 


v«lr, 314, 6- 


Xvx'^X'V. 03. *■ 






fUiiTEia, 322, o. 


M. 


»qU^^rT,I,'34,o.3Z7,«. 






^vaajUr,17S,,.. 




Itavrcim; 334, «. 
^»re.r, 121, a. 


S. 


/lavrm^, 121 , a. 




fiaxaipa, 107, 4, 26^ a. 


aayol. 365, 4. 


Mlyapov, 315, a. 


™/a, 176, a. 


lieei/ivog, 214, 4, 


™Kd, 216, ft 


,;i;taw, 42, *, 


ft«IC, 176. n. 


pMa, 172, o. 


(imjr. 365, 4. 


/icXUpaTov, 360, *. 
ficX;Utaigf, 131, a. 
/ieaaiiwc. 123, 4. 


ioipo, 15, 4. 


,*<ooi.Aor eipa, 123. 4, 134, a. 




^r«>,M, 133. 4, IM, ft 




^eroUiov, 210, ft 


0. 


,i^ro»o(, 215,4. 




perp,jrw, 216, 4. 


i^oMr. 128, a. 


Hiranov. 222. a. 


4vii/a. 364, a. 


;Srp6x=Lc.90.ft 
;4uof, 216, 4. 


ot««rr*r, 90, ft 
ol«ot, 123, ft 


12^ 217, 4. 3B6. ft 


olvdpcU, 360. 4. 


lad. 309, ft 


olvoi. 358. ft 


livd^ara, 159, 4. 


otiMiirTu^, 121, n 


/ifD^tla, 159, 4. 


i.iuviHrW<«.44,ft 
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ipi0ac, 319, a. 
iKadegy 221, a, 
ivfxmay 229, b. 
ivfiTTidg, 230, a. 
loydXaKTe^i 332, b. 
Mioi, 83, b. 
uetpoiroXia, 122, a. 
vofia-, 226, h. 
Kia666o/iogf 315, a. 
TT^a, 37, 6. 
irXtrai, 38, a, 143, fc. 
PfioCt 218, a, 280, a. 
QXnof^i 278, 6. 
PXV^Tpa, 318, a. 
p;^;iy<rrvf , 278, 6. 
pyta, 218, b. 
\(noi, 234, 6. 
i(y;j;o^pio, 235, a. 
xTTfMKLafiogi 148, 6. 
><TTpa#cov, 149, a, 158, 6. 
►^dof . 178, a. 
)i)yyla, 364, a. 
rv-vKia, 364, a. 
>i)MLfxoi, 142, 6. 
>i}7U>xvTa, 276, 6. 
>v/lo;t^Tat, 276, 6. 
tifoaydc, 144, a. 

wpto;tOf. 172» «• 
i;fdvj7, 86, b. 
^Xavov, 86, 6. 



n. 

irayKpaTiaaral, 239, 6. 
rroyicpoT<ov, 2^, a. 
fraidv, 235, 6. 
rratdaywyof , 236, a. 
iraidoTpipcUi 170, a. 
wai^cjVf 235, 6. 
Kaioiv, 235, 6. 
rrdXeu<r/ua, 204, <t. 
waXaiafKxrvvijy 204, a. 
nraXflwflTTpa, 237, a. 
irdXn, 204, a. 
fcaXXaKijt 6, 6. 
rrdfifiarott 239, ft. 
rra^MJwXoi, 331, 6. 
R'avad^Tvata, 238, 6. 
R'avdo/cetov, 70, b. 
TravTjyvpi^, 239, 6. 
rraviuviOf 240, a. 
rravoirTUai 240, a. 
Tcapayvc^ldec* 165, 6. 
rrapaypa^, 240, 6. 
Tapdoetcroc, 240, 6. 
Jrdpa^Ct 278, a. 
JcapdwfiupoCf 211, ft. 
ircLpaKiraafiai 319, tf. 
napaadyyrjgy 240, 6. 



napdaeipoct 108, ft. 
vctpdaijfjiovt 222, 6. 
Trojoaa/c^tov, 318, ft. 
irapaoToCy 123, ft. 
irdpedpoi, 240, ft. 
irap^opoct 108, ft. 
frdporof, 211, ft. 
irdpoooiy 318, a. 
TTCtpotlflCt 241, a. 
Trdrpait 332, a. 
Trarpovoftoi, 243, ft. 
iridiXov, 57, a. 
neXdrai, 244, ft. 
TT^Ac/cvf , 283, <t. 
TrcArOirra/, 38, ft, 143, ft. 
TreAn;, 244, ft. 
Trevecrrcu, 245, a. 
TT^ro^^ot, 245, a. 
Trevro^Xov, 245, «. 
TrevTaKoatofiidifivoit 73, ft. 
irevnjKOVTopoc, 220, ft. 
irevnjKOGT^t 245, a. 
7revTJ7«oflrroAdvo«, 245, a. 
Trevrjy/cooTtJf, 142, a. 
nevTTJpetc, 1^1, ft. 
Tre^Aof , 245, a. 
irepldeiTTvovi 160, ft. 
TvepioiKoc, 246, ft. 
TTepliroXoit 135, ft. 
irepidKeXtg, 247, a. 
7rept(TTvAtov, 123, ft. 

irepiTeixt'(yf^Ct 348, ft. 
Tzeaaol, 185, ft. 
ireTa^cafioCt 149, a* 
niraaoci 250, ft. 
iriravpoyt 248, ft. 
nerevpoVi 248, ft. 
nerpopojioc, 326, ft. 
n^yjia, 244, a. 
TT^oo^tov, 169, a. 
TT^Xij^, 165, a. 
^/irvf > 107, a. 
TrlXijfia, 250, ft. 
TTt^of , 2!50, ft. 
iriXoTov, 250, ft. 
TT^ay/av^f , 324, tf. 
irTJjKTpovy 2»08, a. 
TrXifivijt 108, ft. 
TrXj7/*o;j;oa/, 133, ft. 
TrXjjfiOxo^, 133, ft. 
ttAoZov, 219, ft. 
7r>lwrJ7p«a, 254, ft. 
TT^iJef , 225, a. 
TToielVi 6, a. 
iroceiadaif 6, a. 
TToiijacc, 6, a. 
iroiifToCi 6, a. 
7roA^/^ap;i;oCi 33, <t, 142, a. 
TToA^reta, 82, ft. 
TToXlTTfC* 62, ft. 



jrdAof, 175, tf. 
izofin^t 255, ft. 
iroplffTCUi 259, a. 
^ovf , 248, a. 
TTpaKTOpeCi 260, a. 
ivpo(3oMt 263, ft. 
irpoPi^Aevfjuit 53, ft. 
irpofiovXoCt 263, 6. 
irpoydfieia, 211, ft. 
TTpbdpofio^t 123, ft, 315, 6« 
irpoedpotf 53, ft. 
trpoBeai^t 158, ft 
npddvpa, 123, a. 
Trpoit^, 128, a. 
irpofji^eiOi 264, a. 
irpdvao^t 315, a. 
irpo^evla, 176, <*. 
Trpofcvof, 176, ft. 
7rpo$vire0dXc(OV, 186, ft. 
irp6gK?iij(Ttgy 115, ft. 
irpo^KXfVijcrcc, 6, ft. 
irpoardct 123, ft. 
irpoardTriCt 201, a, 216, a 
npogrlfiijfiaf 116, ft. 
TZpOGTOOVy 123, ft. 
TrpofWTrwov, 247, ft 
frp<5f WTTOV, 247, ft. 
irporeXeca yd/iQV, 211, ft 
^p6T0V0Ci 225, a. 
7rpo^7T7f, 132, ft, 234, tf. 
irpo(p^Tic, 234, ft. 
irporeipoTOvia, 54, a. 
vpvXieCi 279, a. 
vpvXiCt 279, a. 
irpvfivtj, 222, ft. 
TTpvraveta, 53, a, 115, ft. 
TrpvTavetov, 266, ft. 
irpvTavetCi 53, a. 
np6pay 222, d. 
TTpwpevf , 222, ft. 
irpoTaycjvioTJJCi 174, fl. 
nvavhjjiay 268, ft. 
TrtJeAot, 159, a. 
irvyfiaxicLy 267, ft. 
Tcvyfiiji 267, ft. 
TTvr/LtofftJwy, 267, ft. 
TTV&ia, 268, ft. 
7rt;^tot, 269, a. 
TTUKraCf 267, ft. 
TTV/la/a, 18, a. 
TTvXayopa*, 18, a. 
TTvAf^, 123, a. 
7rt>^, 267, ft. 
7rt;|^(5«ov, 269, a. 
TTvf/ov, 55, ft. 
TrtJiff, 269, a. 
TTvfof , 55, ft. 
TTVpali 159, a. 
iropyogt 345, ft. 
TTVpia, 48, a. 



999 

impionlpiovy 48, «. 

wvfiPixufTol, 279, b. 



T 

bafidov6/wi, 14, «. 
dafido^oif lit a. 

^v^, 31, a, 106, b, 
bvrwt 274, «. 



2. 

aaXaiuvUh 278, a. 
a6Xiny^, 342, 6. 
aan^Kfi, 280, 6. 
aofi^Kunpiai, 280, 6. 
aavd6Xiov, 280, 6. 
<rdvdaXov, 280, 6. 

<ravic> 178, a. 
aavpoT^fh 172, «. 
<rcttTTpov, 297, a. 
a^/iara, 150, 6. 
oi^/ioJoi, 295, 6. 
mj/ieia, 295, 6. 
aijpiKov, 289, a. 
<rtro^Aaicec, 297, a. 
aKanipdct, 170, 6. 
<nc9V9, 318, 6. 
aK^irrpov, 281, 6. 
CKiddeiov, 363, 6. 
<r«ci4dtov, 363, 6. 
aicuidltncii, 363, 6. 
<rx(a^pov, 175, a. 
(Txtoc, 322, b. 
aicvrdXtfj 283, a. 
CKvdai, 113, 6. 
(jopcM, 159, a. 
tnradijt 313, a. 
aireifio, 299, 6. « 
(nrovJ(u, 277, a. 
ardSunff 300, 6. 
(rrd^to^, 300, b. 
aradfiog, 201, a. 
ararrip, 301, 6. 
ari^woCf 103, tf. 
-^Aoi, 160, a. 
7^<6»V, 311, fr. 

trrXeyyict 15, fc. 
OTOO, 259, a. 
OToxeiov, 175, a, 
crrpaiT/yof , 303, a. 
arpeirroct 327, a. 
arpofiiXoCt 170, 6. 
OTp(n7^A(U, 220, 6, 221, a. 
OTp6/tfara, 186, 6. 
ffrDAoc, 02, 6. 
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aH>p<t(, 172, a. 
ovxo^vT^f , 304, 6. 
avftfio^, 112,0. 
av/ifioplat 131, &, 336, «. 
<rv/<ir(Mrtop;;)for, 305, 6. 
avfindciov, 305, a. 
<j^<9txof , 306, a. 
awnyopoc* ^06, a, 
avvm^fUh 144, bf 316, a. 
ovvT(utc, 313, 6. 
<7wreAeux, 336, a. 
ovvreAciif, 335, b. 
owTpt^paproh 335, 6. 
owuplct Iw, &• 
ai6piy^t 306, o. 
trOpfMi 307, a. 
avoKtpfoii 102, 6. 
avaalTia, 307, a. 
at^ylc, 107, 6. 
(T^ofpo, 249, 6. 
ai^tupelci 250, a. 
oi^aipiaT^piOv, 170, 6, 250, a. 
a^iupiOTUc^t 249, 6. 
at^ipiOTiicoc* 250, a. 
a^aiploTpat 250, a. 
a^evdovff, 158, a. 
a^€v6ov^Tait 158, a. 
ff^oiv^ 224, a. 
axoivof, 282, a. 
ao^povioTCUi 170, a. 



T. 

raydf , 308, 6. 
ra<v/a, 303, 6. 
roivtdtov, 303, & 
TdXavTOt 201, ft. 
rdXavTov, 309, a. 
rd^apo^', 56, 6. 
TOfUag, 310, a, 269, ft. 
To^lapXOi, 311, a. 
rdltf, 142, ft, 311, a. 
TopavTivapxlOi 144, a. 
rai5/Wf , 223, a. 
Tcidoi, 159, ft. 
TidpiiTTroCf 108, ft. 
rcn^OTTotdf, 311, a. 
reAerali 218, a. 
reTMvdpxn^i 313, <r. 
reX<^f , 313, a. 
reXof , 144, a, 313, ft. 
Tiftevogt 314, a. 
rerpaofka, 108, ft. 
rerpdpxvct 316, ft. 
rrrpoji^ia, 316, ft. 
TerpffpeiCt 221, ft. 
revreo, 37, ft. 
Tfi$ewoCi 325, a. 
Tidpa, 323, ft. 



ridpact 323, ft. 
TifjaifjLO, 116,6. 
roicof, 152, ft. 
r($vot, 186, ft. 
TonelOt 224, a. 
TOpOvttt 342, a. 
Td^apy^otf 113, ft. 
ro|b^«i7, 34, 6. 
roiovr 34, ft. 
ToforcM, 113, ft. 
rpd^c^du, 215, a, 160, c 
* irpuTOif 112, ft. 
— ^— devrepcu, 112, ft. 
Tpdi^^y 222, ft. 
rptcucddec, 332, a. 
TptOKdVTOpO^f 220, ftu 
Tplaivat 164, ft. 
TpLfipapxlOy 335, a. 
Tpujpapxotj 335, a. 
TpUfpeiCt 220, ft. 
TpUfpOTTOloif 221, ft. 
Tplnov^t 336, 6. 
Tplra, 160, ft. 
rp£T0^6rt;*cTTJ7f , 174, a. 
rptTTva, 277, a. 
TpiTTvdpxoif 328, a. 
Tplrrvec, 332, a. 
Tpi6l3oXov, 336, ft. 
TpoiraZov, 341, a. 
Tpoxoly 108, a. 
Tpvn^fMTOj 175, ft. 
TpvTavrjf 3^, a. 
TvAw, 186, ft. 
T^^, 159, ft. 
ruuTTOVOV, 346, a. 
rvpOJ^Of , 346, a. 



T. 

itOKivOiOt 177, a. 
doAof , 362, a. 
t&<5pav6f, 132, ft. 
icWo, 297, a. 
iOpic^opLat 177, ft. 
ModfieXii 360, ft. 
ifcXof , 362, ft. 
iXXetf, 331, ft. 
(JTrarof , 99, a. 
inipaiy 225, a. 
i^TTCvftwof, 141, ft. 
in^yVi 50, a. 
iiroyaiov, 159, ft. 
^Trdyeiov, 159, ft. 
iizoOfipta, 57, a, 280, 6. 
ilTroCdicopot, 9, ft. 
iiroKptTTiit 174, a. 
i>9roX]^tov, 358, ft. 
inro/ielovect 83, ft. 
inrovo/wci 107, ft. 
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bTTonodioVi 322, b. 
iirdpxVf^^ 279, a. 
bncifiWjLay 116, a. 
ifoaog, 172, 0. 



^Xay^, 144, a. 
^Xapovy 248, & 
^Aof, 165, b. 
^(ipirpa^ 248, 6. 
^apfjuucoli 317, a. 
^opof , 237, b. 
^poft 249, a. 
^(ryavov, 168, b. 
i^mjXoCt 249, a. 
^datf, 249, 6. 
^epv^, 128, a. 
^opd, 7, a. 
^dX^, 241, 6. 
^peloVf 185, fr. 
^p/iiy^, 207, a. 
^po^j 313, 6. 
^pTfiyoi, 221, a. 
^pTUcdy 221, a. 
^Tpla, 332, 6. 



^V7, 148, 6. 
iftvAaprotf 249, 6, 328, a. 
^A^, 331, 6. 
^Ao/3a(T(Ae(f , 249, 6. 
^Xov, 331, 6. 



;ta^«£o/icca, 76, a. 
XaXKdci 11, a. 
;i;aAxovf, 11, 6. 
Xeipidurbc ;t*Twv, 77, a. 
Xetp6yp€^K)v, 77, 6. 
XeipoTwia, 76, 6, 304, a. 
;f avf , 207, 6. 
;t«Ai!ivJ7, 207, 6, 316, a. 
XnvioKO^t 222, 6. 
xi^iapxloy 144, a. 
;tt^aA;i:oc> 331, 6. 
;ftr«v, 343, a. 
XiTuvtoVy 343, a. 
XiTfJvlffKOCt 343, a. 
X^^vCf 184, 6. 
;t^/i^«>v, 77, 6. 

^ Wf ' ^» *• 
;^A£d6v, 39, a. 



;i;oa/, 161, a. 
;i:ocvf , 79, a. 
XOtvii, 78, a. 
;tovf , 79, a. 
XopvylOf 78, a. 
Xoprjyoc^ 78, a. 
;fopdf , 78, a. 
Xpvadg, 45, 6. 
Xpvaov^y 301, 6. 
;^(j/[ia, 13, 6, 159, 6. 



rjfdXicVt 39, a. 

^IfiXiov or Y>a^iOv> 39, a. 

^^iCffKit 54, a, 227, 6. 

rfnjipoit 185, ft. 

if^<l>0Ct 267, a. 

V>tXo4 143, 6. 



(^i^at, 332, a. 
(!>po>Uytov, 175, a. 
iiffxo^fMh 235, a. 
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ANTHONYS CLASSICAL WORKS. 



First Latin Lessons. 

Containing the most important Parts of the Grammar of 
the Latin Language, together with appropriate Exercises 
in the translating and writing of Latin, for the Use of 
Beginners. By Charles Amtqon, LL.D. With a Copious 
Vocabulary. $1 00. 

** The object of the present work Is to make the young student practically 
acquainted, at each step of his progress, with those portions of the gr&mmar which 
he may ftt>m time to time commit to memory, and which relate principally to 
the declension of nouns and conjugation of verlM. ... As soon as the beginner 
has mastered some principle relative to the inflections of the language, his atten- 
tion is directed to exercises in translating and writing Latin, which call for a 
practical application of the knowledge he may have thus far acquired ; and In 
this way he is led on by easy stages, until he is made thoroughly acquainted 
wiifi all the impcMrtant rules that regulate the inflections of the Latin tongue.'* 
This work has been reprinted in England. 



Latin Syntax. 



An Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, with a com- 
plete Course of Exercises^ illustrative of all the important 
Principles of Latin Syntax. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
$1 00. 

" The present work forms the second part of the Latin Lessons, and is faitended 
to elucidate practically all the important principles and rules of the Latin Syn- 
tax. The i^an pursued is the same with that which was followed in preparing 
the first part, and the utility cf which has been so fliUy proved by the favourable 
reception extended to that volume. A rule is laid down and principles are stated, 
and then exercises are given illustrative of the same. . . . These two parts, there- 
fore, will form a Gframmar of the Latin Language, possessing this decided ad- 
vantage over other grammars, in its containing a Complete Course of ExereiseSf 
which have a direct bearing on each step of the student's progress." 



Latin Prosody. 

A System of Latin Prosody and Metre, from the best 
Authorities, Ancient and Modem. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. $1 00. 

In this volume, which may not unaptly be regarded as the third pott of the 
Latin Lessons, the young scholar will find every thing that may be needed by 
him, not only at the eomiaeaceairat, but also througboat the several staget of 
hla academie career. 

Latin Versification. 

A System of Latin Versification, in a Series of Progres- 
sive Exercises, including Specimens of Translation from 
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English and German Poetry into Latin Verse. For the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. By Charlbs Anthon, LL.D. 
$1 00. 

This work wtalnii a Aill teriw of nilM for tfio stroetnre of Latin vene, ac- 
companied b)r a complete coone (rf'eierelsef for their practical appKcatkm; and 
linden thU hitherto difBcult branch of study compar^vely easy and {feasant of 
attainment. It fonns the fourth and conclodlngiMurt of the Latin Lessons 



Key to Latin Versification. 

For the Use of Teachers. 

Sallnst 

Sallust's Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline. 
With an English Commentary, and Geographical and 
Historical Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. With 
a Biographical Account of Sallnst, a Sketch of his Wri- 
tings, and a Portrait. $1 00. - 

The commentary includes everything requisite for accurate preparation on the 
part of the student and a correct understanding of the author. Tho plan adopted 
by Professor Anthon, has received ttie unquaJiO^ approlxition of the great ma- 
joriQ^ of teachers in the United States ; and has been commended in the liighest 
terms by some of the finest scholars in the country. It reeves the teacher fnna 
a great aoKNmt of unnecessary labour, and at the same time so smoothes the 

Eftth of the student as to make his iMtcress rajrid and agreeable, preventing that 
abitual recourse to translations, which Is occasioned by imperfect and meagre 
annotations. Anthon*s ** Sallust** has be«A reprinted in England by two separ- 
ate publishen, and meets with much fovour among tbtt scholars of that couimy. 

Cicero. 

Select Orations of Cicero. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal 
Indexes. By Charles Anthoic, LL.D. With a Sketch 
of the Life and Writings of Cicero, and a Portrait. $1 35. 

The text of this edition is based upon that of Ernest! ; and the Notes are com- 
prehensive and copious ; laying open to the young scholar the train of thought 
contained in the Orations, so as to enable him to appreciate, in their full force 
and beauty, theoe brilliant memorials of other days, and carefUHy and Ailly ex- 
plaining the allusions in which the orator is fond of indulging. Iliis coum ren- 
ders the iN«sent edition one of the most useful and popular ever published, and 
has caused Its reissue In England by several pubUshacs. 



Ca)sar. 

Csesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War; and the First 
Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with English Notes, Crit* 
ical and Explanatory, and Historical, Geographical, and 
Archsological Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
With an Account of the Life and Writings of Csesar, a 
Portrait, a Map of Ancient France, and Plans of Battles, 
Sieges, &c. $1 50. 

The present edition of Cesar Is on the same plan with the Salhist and Cicero 
of theeditor. The explanatocy notes have been spedaUy pfepamd for the use 
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<tf bMinnen, and nothing hai been omitted that may tend to facilitate the peru- 
sal of the work. The Greeic paraphrase is given partly as a literary novels, and 
partly as an easy introduction to Greek studies ; and the plans of iMLttles, siesest 
Ice, roust prove eminently useful to the learner. This volume has met with a 
p(H>ularity unequalled by any other edition ever in the market, and like its prede- 
eessorshas been republished in England independently of any solicitation or sug- 
gestion on the part of the American editor or publishers ; a remark that will apply 
also to the other volumes of the^wries republished abroeul. 



Horace. 

The Works of Horace, with English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. With a Met- 
rical Index, a Life of Horace, and a Portrait. $1 75. 

This work has enjoyed a widely-fovourable reception both in Europe and our 
own country ; and has tended, more than any other edition, to render the young 
students of the time feuniliar with the beauties of the poet. The classical stu- 
dent, in his earlier progress, requires a great deal of assistance ; and the plan pur- 
sued by Professor Anthon In his Horace and other works affords just the aid re- 
quired to make his studies easy and agreeable, and to attract him still fhrther 
on in the path of scholarship. There are two separate editions of this work in 
Great Britain, (me frmn the London press, the other from that of Edinburgh. 



Virgil's J!neid. 



The Miieid of Virgil, with English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, a Metrical Clavis, and an Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Mythological Index. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. With a Life of Virgil, a Portrait, and illustrative 
Engravings. $2 00. 

The notes accompanying the text have been made purposely copious, since 
Virgil is an author in the perusal of whom the young scholar stands In need of 
very frequent assistance. These notes will be found to contain all that is valu- 
able in the commentaries of the latest European editors ; and possess all the pe- 
culiar advantages for which the author's editions of other classics are so deser- 
vedly popular. The illustrations that accompany the notes form a very attrac- 
tive feature in the volume, and are extremely useful in exemplifying the allu- 
sions of the author. This work has Just been republished in Elngland. 



Virgil's Eclogues, &c. 



The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. With English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. [In Press.] 

First Greek Lessons j 

Containing all the Inflections of the Greek Language. 
Together with Appropriate Exercises in the Translating 
and Writing of Greek, for the Use of Beginners. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. With a Copious Lexicon. $1 00. 

The plan of this work is very rimple. It is intended to render the study of the 
Greek inflections more inviting to beginners, and better calculated, at the same 
time, to produce an abiding impression. With this view, there is appended to 
the several divisions of the Grammar a collection of exercises, consisting of 
short sentences, in which the rules of inflection just laid down are fully exempli- 
fied, and which the student is required to translate and parse, or else to convert 
from ungrammatical to grammatical Greek. The very flattering success which 
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thto work hat received proved that the plan adopted in it ia satiafactory, and eon* 
dueive to the rapid and tore progress d the papU. Teachers art inviled to ex- 
•mine it. 



Greek Syntax. 



An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, with Co* 
pious Explanatory Ei^ercises, in which all the Important 
Principles of Greek Syntax are fully elucidated. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. $I 00. 

The present woric forms the second part of the Greelc Leatons. The object of 
the editor has been to malce the student more fnUy acquainted tlian could be 
done in an ordinary grammar, with all the important principles of the Greelc 
Syntax. And in order to impress these principles more fully upon tbe miod of 
the pupil, they are accompanied by exercises explanatory of the same ; in other 
words, the Uieorv is first given, and its practical application follows immediately 
after. This is the only mode of familiarizing the student with the niceties of 
Greek construction, and has never been carried out to so full an extent in -any 
similar work that has appeared in .this country. Everyttiing has been done to 
make the book a complete guide to Greek Prose Composlton. A Key is in prep- 
aration, and may be had by teachers on personal application to the publishers. 



Greek Grammar. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. $1 00. 

The'author*s ot^eet, in preparing tbe present work was to Aimidi the student 
with such a view of the leading features in the Grammar of the Greek language 
as misht prove useful to him, not only at the commencement of his career, but 
also during Its whole continuance. Nothing has therefore been omitted, the 
want of which might in any degree retard his progress; and yet, at the same 
time, the work has been brought within such limits as will render it easy of 
reference and not deter A-om perusal. Every eflbrt has been made to exhibit a 
concise outline of all the leading principles of Greek Philology. Tliis Graaunar 
has been repotUished in England. 

New Greek Grammar, 

A Grammar of the Greek Language, principally from the 
German of Kuhner, with Selections from Matthiae, Butt- 
mann, and others. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. $1 00. 

In order to render this Grammar more useful to the student, recourse has been 
had to the writings of the latest and best of the German grammarians, and es- 
pecially to those of Kuhner, which are now Justly regarded as the ablest of their 
kind ; and the present work will be found to contain all the information on the 
subject necessary to be known by the student of Greek. It contains more nu- 
merous and complete exemplification of declension and conjugation than any 
that has preceded it in an English garb ; and possesses other peculiarities which 
i«nder it eminently worthy the attention of teachers and profeasom. 



Greek Prosody. 

A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges : together with the Choral Scanning 
of the Prometheus Vinctus of ^schylus, and the Ajax 
and CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. To which are 
appended Remarks on Indo-Germanic Analogies. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. $1 00. 

An accurate acquaintance with the Prosody and Metres of the Greek Lan- 
guage is a necessary accompaniment of true scholarship; but one great obstacle 
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exista to its successful cultiyation. This is the want of a proper treatise, which, 
without encumbering the student with any unusual burden, might lay before 
him such a view of matters connected with the subject aa would enable him to 
pursue his investigations in this d^artment with satisfaction and advantage. 
The present worlc supplies this want. It omits the intricate questicma on which 
the learned delight to exercise tbeoui^ves, and aims only ttf give what is imme- 
' dlately nni permanently usefhl, in a simple and inviting style. The Appendix, 
ctMitaining Remarks on the Analogies of Language will be found interesting to 
every scholar. This work has been republished in England, and frams the text 
book at King*» College School, London, as well as in oUier quarters. 

Jacabs's Greek Reader. 

A Greek Reader, selected principally from the Work of 
Frederick Jacobs. With English Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, 
and a Copious Lexicon. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
Containing also Biographical Sketches of the dififerent 
Writers from whom Selections have been made. $1 75. 

This Reader is edited an the same plan as the author's other editions of the 
classics, and hns given universal satisfaction to all teachers who have adopted, 
it into use. That plan suppowes an ignorance in the pupil of all but the very 
first principles of the language, and a need on bis part of guidance through its 
intricacies. It aims to enlighten that ignorance and supply that guidance in such 
a way as to render his progress sure and agreeable, and to invite him to cultivate 
the fair fields oi classic literature more thoroughly. This work has been repub- 
lished in England, and enjojrs a very extensive circulation there. 



Homer's Iliad. 

The First Three Books of Homer's Iliad, according to 
the Ordinary Text, and also with the Restoration of the 
Digamma, to which are appended English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. With a Portrait. $1 60. 

The commentary contained in this volume is a full one, on the principle that 
if a good foundation be laid in the beginning, the perusal of the Homeric poems 
becomes a matter of positive enjoyment ; whereas, if the pupU be hurried over 
book after book of these noble productions, with a kind of railroad celerity, he 
remains a total stranger to all the beauties of the scenery through which he has 
sped his way, and at the end of bis journey is as wise as when be commenced it. 
The present work contains what is useful to the young student in furthering his 
acquaintance with the clasric language and noble poetry of Homer. The Res- 
tcNration of the Digamma in a portion of the work is interesting as presenting the 
probable ancient reading, and the Glossary renders any other Homeric dictionary 
useless. 



Classieal Dietionarj. 

A Classical Dictionary : containing an Account of the 
principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, 
and intended to elucidate all Uie Important Points con- 
nected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythol- 
ogy, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans. Together 
with an Account of Coins, Weights, and Measures, with 
Tabular Values. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. $5 00. 

The soope of this great work is very extensive, and comprises inlbrmation re- 
specting sMne of tlie most impcNrtant branches of classical knowledge. Hem may 
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Iw IbiUMi a eompl«t0 Baeydopadla of AneieBt Qeogntfi»f^ Mnlwacing not OBHf 
the delatlt of locality umI naaet, bat also the varioat the<Mri«i respeetlnf the 
orlfia and mteraiion of dUbraot oooumuiities, and other intefetfiing aiatteracoii- 
nectMi with the edeaee. TheHiMoricaldeyaftmeothas alsobeea avolgectof 
careAil atteatloo and great laboar. The origin of nations fonos a very attractive 
IMd of inquiry, and the ableet and naoet recent specolatloos (Mf bo^ Genaan and 
EngllA tcliolariliip have been dheeled to it Tlw departnent of.BloRaphy in- 
clttoes ekelcliee of public men, of individiiaif eminent in litelMare and scienoe, 
of phyidcians, of pliiloeophers, and of panona dieth^piii^ed in the eariy lilt- 
tory of the Christian ehaich. Tlie snfeitect of Ify tliology has received tliat atten- 
tion wliich its interest and importaiMe demand ; and the views respecting it of 
the two scliools liuo which learned men are divided, are impartially and fairly 
given, and add materially to the value of the worlc The department of the fine 
Arts forms an entirely new feature; embracing biographies of ancient artists pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and criticisms upon their known productkHia, se- 
lected from the most approved authorities, ancient and modem. In fine, this 
noUe woric is not only indispensable to the classical teacher and student, but emi- 
aently useful to the professional gentleman, and forme a necessary part of every 
library that alms to be cmni^ete. It has been pronounced by Professor Boeckh, 
of Berlin, (mm of the leading scholan hi Germany, ** a most excellent wocfc.*' 

Smith's Dictionaiy of Antiquities. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited 
by William Smith, Ph.D., and Illustrated by Numerous 
Engravings on Wood. First American Edition, carefully 
revised, and containing numerous additional Articles 
relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and Zoology of the 
Ancients. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. $5 00. 

The student has here a guide to an accurate knowledge of Greeic and Roman 
Antiquities, before which me meagre cmnpilations of Potter and Adams sinlE into 
utter insignificance ; and he Is put in possession of a vast body of information in 
a most interesting department of study, which it might otherwise cost him the 
labour of a whole life to accumulate. It is equally intended for the general 
reader, and as a work of popular reference is invaluable, not only from its accu- 
racy of research but from the wide field over wUch it ranges. The articles have 
been written by some of the most learned men of Europe ; and the additious of 
the American editor add materially to the usefulness of the work. The engra- 
vings, which are executed in excellent style, are not the least valuable feature 
of tike IHctionary, as they present to the mind in a clearer light than could other- 
wise be done, the very forms of the articles in common use among the ancients, 
and thus introduce us Into their very houses, and assemble us about their very 
firesides. Among the prominent classes of sufaijects discussed in these pages are 
the following : Amusements, Domestit Economy, Entertainments, Food, Dress, 
Furniture, Utensils, Writing Materials, Vehicles, Servants, Rural Economy, Fu- 
nerals, Monuments, Public Assemblies, Games, Shows, Exercises, Government, 
Revenue, Law, Markets, Citizens, Military and Naval Affidrs, Architecture, 
Canals, Roads, Time, Mathematics, Measures, Weights, Medicine, Melals, 
Money, Music, Painting, Statuary, Manners and Customs, &c. A mere enumer- 
ation of these is Bufllcient to show how valuable— nay, indUpensable is this vol 
ume to the private gentleman, as well as to the scholar and professor. In order 
to facilitate its intrmiuction and use, an Index arranged according to Suttjects is 
introduced, and several other useful Tables. 

Greek and English Leiieon. 

New Greek and English Lexicon, including Liddell and 
Scott's enlarged Translation of Passow's Greek and 
German Lexicon, with Additions and Improvements from 
the best German sources. By Henry Drislbb, A.M., 
under the Supervision of Professor Anthon. [In Press.] 
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